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lit presenting the present work to the public, but few words of introduc. 

lion must suffice. The circumstances that called into existence the hist 

"Border Life,” and the reasons of its being likely to prove ac- 
community were fully set forth iu the preface to that edition, 
which is also prefixed to this. The hopes and expectations therein ex¬ 
pressed were more than realized, and the compiler has yet to hear a single 
dissenting voice from the general approbation which the work elicited. Bo 
successful did the book prove, that not only was a large edition of it rapidly 
exhausted, but, the compiler found a ready sale for every copy he could 
procure at second hand. He was obliged to decline numerous solicitations 
to reprint the work, for various reasons—the principal one liliiig' a desire to 
remodel the compilation by a more methodical arrangement of the narratives. 
This he trusts has been effected in the present edition, which presents the 
thrilling incidents of that early period in the settlement of the country more 

in their natural order of time and place. 

The compiler flatters himself that he has in a measure succeeded in his 
anxious endeavor to rescue from oblivion many of the most remarkable and 
interesting events in American History. Scattered as these were before in 
dusty and worn out pamphlets and manuscripts, they were in imminent 

danger of being totally lost. They are now, it is hoped, placed in a sa fe repo. 

sitory, by which they will be faithfully transmitted to future generations. 
The History of Indian warfare is always fraught with scenes of cruelty and 
bloodshed; and while the reader of these narratives will be often shocked 
incidents of horror and suffering, he will be also not unfrequently called. 
In their perusal, to admire the heroism and constancy of a noble ancestry, 
and to appreciate better the value of that state of civilized 




he enjoys, by contrasting it with the hardships and privations of those who 
have gone before him. THE COMPILER. 
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PREFACE 


Skvjkral yearns mice, die compiler of this work was in company, in a 
stage coach, with two gentlemen of the clerical profession, on our way to 
Philadelphia. In the course of the journey, the conversation happening 

to turn upon the early history of the region of country through which we 
were passing, one of our companions was very naturally led to touch upon 
some of those remarkable and stirring incidents of border life, to which the 
almost constant state ot hostility between the white settlers and aboriginal 








gentleman distinguished for his piety > learning, and rarely surpassed pow¬ 
ers of oratory—became so much interested in the subject of discourse, that 
he enquired with some earnestness of manner where he should be able to 
procure it work front which he might become more intimate with the de¬ 
tails of those frontier events. To this it was replied, that it was to be re¬ 
gretted that the written history of these times was so very meagre; arid 
that even what little has found a record in the detached and homely nar¬ 
ratives of some participators in these frontier adventures, or in the equally 
unpretending and fragmentary chronicles of other, but contemporary wri¬ 
ters of their deeds, had almost passed from the reach of the general rea¬ 
der—books of this kind having become extremely scarce. The result of 
the conversation was an expression of an increased desire on, the part of the 
clergyman to obtain a particular work devoted to the subject, and of a de¬ 
termination on our part to collect as many of the printed fragments of that 
part of our country's history as a dilligenf, research might enable us to pro¬ 
cure; and from the collection, and such additional resources as might fall 
within our reach, to compile a volume embracing whatever might seem 
interesting and suitable to the design and scope of the desired work.— 
Though years elapsed without putting us in possession of the sought for 
materials as fully as we wished, we flatter ourselves that we have at length 
succeeded in bringing together such a collection of narratives, and detail of 
adventures, as seem sufficiently copious, authentic, and interesting to jus¬ 
tify committing them to the press and the judgment of the reading public,' 
In presenting this work to his country men, the compiler feels that he 
has mistaken the American taste and greatly overrated the value attached 
to the contents of his book, if it does not meet with a welcome reception. 
It would be strange, indeed, if at a period when even the most extravagant 
and frivolous creations of fan 
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guage of truth, should be lisas acceptable. If the iiilmiratioD and 'Sympa¬ 
thy of readers can be so strongly enlisted in the heroism and suffering that 
never existed save in the creative imagination of the novelist, how much 
more readily and rat 



and honey / 7 and preparing the way for us, their successors and children, 
to sit down in peace under our own vine and fig-tree, where there are none 
to male us afraid. 

On many accounts, we think our volume must be received with .great 

eagerness. As already intimated, there have been but few books ever of¬ 
fered to the world, whether of real or fictitious adventure, so rich in varied. 










uccessive stages 

forest was gradually cleared away, and other 
menls formed by other but kindred adventurers, to he in their turn 
scenes of wild and daring exploits, interposed to shield the first against the 
predatory incursions of a never-tiring foe, the original settlers of any 
given portion of the country whose early history it is intended to illustrate, 
pissed through so many strange aid exciting events that the unadorned 
record of the life of any one of these back-womk-men, appears far more 
like an ingenious romance than a sober and veritable biography. We do 
not purport to give a book made up entirely of the memorials of individ¬ 
ual adventurers. For the most part our volume is filled with only the 
most remarkable incidents occurring in the settlements, of which any ac¬ 
count has been preserved. It is much to be regretted that the entire lives 
of many more of the pioneers of civilization, are not recorded.—A few 
such, however, are to be found in the following pages.—And we defy any 
reader of the least pretension to literary taste, to take up any one of these, 
the Life of Col. James Smith for instance, which is contained in our vol¬ 
ume, and perusmg it as a mere story book, independent of its value as a rec- 

interesting events, and not pronounce 

read 

recently we heard one of our friends, (alas! now no more,) a gentleman 
of a remarkably classic turn of mind, and keenly alive to all that is beauti¬ 
ful in literature, exclaim, unconsciously to himself, as he rose from the 

perusal of it, “The untutored Defoe ! 77 We have often thought since 
how appropriately the term was applied. We see throughout the whole 
narrative, toM in language always plain and simple as a child’s, though in 

some places, it is true, not quite grammatically correct, the same minute 
yet not tiresome detail of circumstances, the same descriptive manner of 
relating events as 
ison 

servant girl half spelling through its pages. 



















distinguished for learning and cultivation cif finite. But^rich in wonderful, 
yet at the same time apparently natural incident, as this best production of 
Defoe undoubtedly is, we deem it to be even surpassed in that respect by the 
humble sketch we have iust ventured to com Dare with it. And what 
been 


tent 


men merely because of its place, and not because of any great superiority, 

either in matter or in manner, it possesses over a number of tbe other arti¬ 
cles, except that it is somewhat more complete as a biography. Our 
whole book throughout abounds with scenes and adventures equally 

mantle, and many of them are described as artlessly and as well. 

Indeed, what almost every one knows generally of the kind of life led by 
the first settlers in the middle, and some parts of the western States, will 
serve to convince 




knowledge, of the early history of this now flourishing part of the coun¬ 
try. He may have some general notion of brave men starting out, with 
their families, from homes of security, and settling in little groups in the 
wilderness, erecting their log cabins in their clearings, and a rude stockade 
fort near the centre of each of these little colonies, to which, at the alarm 
Of an invasion, their wives and children were seen hastily flying—of the 
whole of one of these little settlements assembled at times of extraordinary 
clanger, and going from farm to farm to plough their fields or to cut down 
their harvest, their rifles all the time at their sides, or ready to be seized at 
a moment’s warning—ot savages lurking in the woods, shooting down 
whoever ventured to go forth unarmed and alone to his labor, then rus 
into the undefended door to kill or to carry into captivity, all the inmates of 
his dwelling—-of desperate conflicts between the white settlers and their 
savage foes, sometimes one party victorious, and sometimes the other-—of 
fugitive Indians pursued into the heart of the wilderness, and the captives 
they had carried off, perhaps the wives, children, brothers, or sisters of 
the pursuers, rescued—of other prisoners, when pursuit was either unsuc¬ 
cessful or not made, sometimes making their escs 
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times, less fortunate, 

sometimes carried to 





toms, modes 
captivity, returning 
had witnessed during 
But 


homes, perhaps only to find them desolate; some- 

bound to the stake, and expiring in tortures; and 
the Indian villages, adopted into their families, and 
their language and traditions, their manners aid cus- 

warfare, and then perhaps after long years 
their friends, and describing all the wonders they 
sojourn among a strange and uncivilized people 








length, with all 
as this was one 
to the satisfaction 






know more ? Who that has heard of any such incidents as we have fast 
now enumerated, does not feel a longing desire to hear them described at 

ittending circumstances? To gratify 
of our compilation. Whether we have succeeded 
our readers it: is for them to determine j but for our 
own part, we repeat, we would not know where to seek, whether in the 
pages of fiction or of history, a relation of events more romantic, or pos¬ 
sessing a more absorbing interest, than many of the narratives we have 
given to the public. 

But it is not merely as a collection of entertaining and wonderful adven¬ 
ture, to be read for a winter evening’s 
aside as a thing of little worth, our volume 
ican reader. It is still more valuable as a f 
which it relates. Decidedly the most interesting portions in the history of 
any part of our country, are those relating first to the period of its eariy 
settlement, and secondly to that period commencing with the French and 
Indian war, and terminating with the struggle of the revolution. But it so 
happens, that in the greater part of that region of country whose early 
condition this work is intended to illustrate, these two periods exactly coin¬ 
cide. Partly for this reason, and partly for others we shall presently men¬ 
tion, do we deem that very region of country the scene of more varied and 
stirring adventure than has been witnessed in almost any other section of the 
land—the incidents of a frontier settlement, and the incidents of one or the 
other of the wars referred to, all taking place at the same time. In the cha¬ 
racter of the aboriginal tribes who disputed with the settlers of this region the 
occupancy of the lands, and in the features of the country where their contests 
were hud, may be found other causes both to multiply the adventures and to 

render them remarkable, beyond those of any other of our frontier settle¬ 
ments. The Indians who here resisted the advance of civilization, were 
certainly the most heroic and warlike race that ever claimed a portion of 
the territory we now call our own, and they kept up a more prolonged 
border warfare 





great part 

eastern side of the mountains, and the Indian villag< 
mountainous district between, while it served as a 
civilization, affording secure hiding places to small war parties of the sav¬ 
ages, whence they could wait a favorable opportunity, and make an unex¬ 
pected descent upon the settlements, and then again sheltering themselves 
in the fastnesses of the hills until at their leisure they could make good 
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few in number, and 

their countrymen 
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themselves in 
so far 

have rendered 
their new homes 
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, that they were enabled to 
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against the formidable attacks of 











their liur more numerous ic rersaries, only by engaging in the most despe¬ 
rate conflicts. During such a period, and in such a condition of the fron¬ 
tiers, more remarkable scenes must have been enacted every year, than 
have been witnessed within the same extent of country, in any half a cen¬ 
tury since. But, for many reasons, it is of this very period we know the 
The adventurers had too much to do to write their own 
the most of them knew far better how to wield the axe or the rifle 
than the pen. And even of those who live to enjoy, in the evening of their 
days, the quietness of a safe and peaceful home, and, who were skilled 
enough to record the various adventures of which they had been witnesses 
or had ’borne a part, few, it is evident, thought the occurrences of their 

worth the trouble of narrating. Such incidents as to us 

them of every-day occurrence, and perhaps 

instances as the men of our own 
day do of the ordinary events of theirs. We suspect, however, that ol the 
few memorials of the times that have been m print, some have been lost— 
They may have fallen into the hands of those whose bad taste would lead 
them to despise the homeliness of the style in which they were written, 
and to cast them aside among the rubbish of forgotten things. This we 
know, that it was with great difficulty we were enabled to procure a num¬ 
ber of the most interesting narratives in our volume. The copies of them 
to be found must be extremely scarce. What few remain of these homely, 
but at the same time valuable and highly entertaining productions, it is 
one main object of our publication to preserve. It is a duty which we of 
the present generation owe to the memory of the pioneers of civilization 
in the region where we dwell, to gather up with religious care whatever 
records of the times there are lei t, and, study lag them well, to transmit them 
in as enduring a form as posside to the generations that succeed us. We, 
the children of these hardy adventurers, and the posterity that comes after 
us, should know how much we are indebted to them, in order to appreciate 
as we ought the blessings we enjoy, purchased and secured to us at such 
an expense of peril, suffering, and toil. How different from ours is the 

fragments of history we have en- 
to snatch from oblivion, can we obtain a correct knowledge of 

them from a comparison with what at 
present we may see going on, our impressions must be altogether wrong. 
There is nothing in the world now that In the least resembles the border 

scenes of 'that period.-.The frontier adventurers of our own times, differ as 

much from those ot that day, in all their habits and circumstances of life, 
open prairie lands, where the settler now finds his field ready for 
i, differ from the thickly wooded country, where the early pio¬ 
neer cut his way through the forest to make himself a 
From the materials in our hands, we might have attempted a general 
outline of the history of the period we have undertaken to illustrate j we 





























might have given a mote connected narrative of the frontier events we 
wished to preserve; and conclude with a; general description of border 
hie and border character of the period. Such attempts have been often 

they are usually wanting in interest; they fail to give any 
vivid impressions of what they describe; and very frequently they are 
calculated to mislead. We have chosen rather to give our Incident t 
Border Life in detached pieces as we found them. And especially 
where the adventurers themselves, or those who were their contemporaries, 
have related the events of their times, we have greatly preferred preserv¬ 
ing their own stories in their own homely language. Their deeds are 'best 
in their own words. We have scarcely changed a syllable. This the 
of some may condemn, but in our opinion it is one of the chief merits 

To have altered the style of the witnesses would have greatly 

have attempted 









would have been no longer, as they now are, perfect representations of 
border life—scenes of days gone by, fixed, at the time, in enduring colors, 
by the rude but faithful artists who were witnesses of what they paint 
with such untutored yet such graphic skill 
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HI S T 0 


OF THE DISCOVERY OP AMERICA.OP THE LANDING OF 

OUR FOREFATHERS, AT PLYMOUTH, AND OP THEIR 

MOOT REMARKABLE ENGAGEMENTS WITH THE INDI-. 

ANS IN NEW ENGLAND, FROM THEIR FIRST LANDING, 

IN 1620, UNTIL THE FINAL SUBJUGATION OF THE NA¬ 
TIVES, IN 1679.—By H. Trumbull. —1812. 


CHAPTER I 



DISCO.VERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBUS. 

Mankind owe ihe discovery of the Western World to the gold, 
the silver, the precious stones, the spices, silks, and costly manufac¬ 
tures of the East; and even these incentives were, for a considerable 
time, insufficient to prompt the undertaking, although the most skill¬ 
ful navigator of the age proffered to risk his life in the attempt. 

Christopher Columbus, who was destined to the high honor of 
revealing a new hemisphere to Europeans, was by birth a Genoese, 
who had been early trained to a seafaring life, and, having acquired 
every branch of knowledge connected with that profession, was no 
less distinguished by his skill and abilities, than for his intrepid and 
persevering spirit.—This man, when about forty years of age, had 
formed the great idea of reaching the East Indies by sailing west- 

his fortune was very small, and the attempt 
patronage, desirous that his native country should 
. he laid his plan before the Senate of Genoa, 

sche 

the Court of Portugal; and although the Portuguese were 
time distinguished for their commercial spirit, and John II., who then 

reigned, was a discerning and enterprising prince, yet the preposses¬ 
sions of the great men in his court, to' whom the matter was referred, 
caused Columbus finally to fail in his attempt there also. He next 
applied to Ferdinand and Isabella, King and Queen of Arragori and 

Castile, and at the same time sent his brother Bartholomew (who 
followed the same profession, and who was well qualified to fill 

immediate place under such a leader) to Enj_ 
before Henry VII., which, likewise, very fortunately 

well-being of the country, met with no success.—Many were 
years which Christopher Columbus spent ini ineffectual attendance 
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at the Castiilian court; the impoverished state into which the (man* 
ces of the united kingdoms were reduced, the war with Granada, re¬ 
disposition to attempt jjreat designs; but the war 
terminated, the powerful mind of Isabella 

declared herself the patroness of 
bus, whilst her husband, Ferdinand, declining to partake as an ad¬ 
venturer in the voyage, only gave it the sanction of his name. Thus 
did the superior genius of a woman effect the discovery of one-half 
the Globe! 

The ships sent on 'tills important search were only three in num¬ 
ber, two of them very small: they had ninety men on board. Al¬ 
though the expense of the expedition had long remained the sole ob- 

being undertaken, yet, when every thing was provided 

re than $ 17 




Columbus set sail from port Palos, in the province of Andalusia, 
on the 3d of August, 1492: he proceeded to the Canary Islands, and 
from thence directed his course due W. in the latitude of about 28 
N.— In this course he continued for two months, without falling: in 
with any land, w r hich caused such a spirit of discontent anti mutiny 
to arise m the superior address and management of the commander 
became unequal to suppress, although for these qualities he was e mi- 
nently distinguished.—He was at length reduced to the necessity of 
entering into a solemn engagement to abandon the enterprise and re¬ 
turn home, if land did not appear in three days.—Probably he would 
not have been able to retain his people so long from acts of violence 
and outrage, in pursuing so untried and dreary a course, had they not 
been sensible that their safety in returning home depended very much 
on his skill, as a navigator, in conducting the vessel. 

At length the appearance of land changed their despondency to the 
most exulting rapture.—It was an island abounding with inhabitants, 
both sexes of which were quite naked; their manners kind, gentle, 
and unsuspecting.—Columbus named it San Salvador: it is one of 

name of Bahamia; it was 

3o 30' lat. to the S. of the Island of Gomora, one of 
whence he took his departure. This navigator was 
in the opinion which he had formed before he undertook 
voyage, that he believed himself then to be on an island which 
adjacent to the Indies.—Proceeding to the S. he saw three 
islands, which he named St. Mary of the Conception, Ferdinand and 
Isabella.—At length he arrived at a very large island, and as he had 
token seven of the natives of San Salvador on board, he learned from 
them it was called Cuba, but he gave it the name of Juanua. —He 
next proceeded to an island which he called Espagnola, in honor of 
the kingdom by which he v. as employed, and it still bears the name 
of Hispaniola.—Here he built a fort and formed a small settlement; 
he then returned home, having on board some of the natives, whom 
he had taken from the different islands: steering a more southern 
course, he fell in with some of the Carribee islands, and arrived at 
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the Port of Palos on the 15th of March, 1493; having been seven 
months and eleven days on this most important voyage, 

letters patent were issued by the King and Qneen, 
Columbus and to his heirs all the privileges contained 












Not only the Spaniards, but the other nations of Europe, seem to 

have adopted the opinion of Columbus, in considering the countries 

which he had discovered as a part of India-.-whence Ferdinand 

and Isabella gave them the name “Indies” in the ratification of their 
former agreement with Columbus. — -Even after the error was detect¬ 
ed, the name was retained, and the appellation of “ West Indies 19 is 
tiow given by all Europe to this country, and that of Indians to the 




discoveries which Columbus had 
made; no time was therefore lost, nor expense spared, in preparing 
a fleet of ships, with which this great man should revisit the coun¬ 
tries he had made known.—Seventeen ships were got ready in six 
months, and fifteen hundred persons embarked on board them, among 
whom were many of noble families, and who had filled honorable 
stations.—These engaged in the enterprise from the expectation that 
the new' discovered country was either the Cipango of Marco Paulo, 
or the Ophir from which Solomon obtained his gold and precious 
merchandize. Ferdinand, now desirous of securing what he had 
before been unwilling to venture for the obtaining, applied to the 
Pope to be invested with a right in these new discovered countries, 
as well as to all future discoveries in that direction; but as it was ne¬ 
cessary that there should be some favor of religion in the business, 
he founded his plea on a desire of converting the savage natives to 
the Romish faith, which plan had its desired effect. 

Alexander VI., who then filled the papal chair, being a na¬ 
tive of Arragon, and desirous of conciliating the favor of Ferdi¬ 
nand, for the purpose of aggrandizing his family, he readily granted 
a request, which, at 
quence and authority 
dikand and Isabella, “all the countries inhabited by infidels, which 
they had discovered.” But as it was necessary to prevent this grant 
from interfering with one not long before made to the crown of Por¬ 
tugal, he appointed that a line supposed to be drawn from pole to 
pole, one hundred miles to the westward of the Azores, should serve 
as a limit between them; and in the plenitude of his power, conferred 
all to the East of this imaginary line upon the Portuguese, and all to 
the West of it upon the Spaniards. 

Columbus set sail on his voyage from the port of Cadiz 
25th of September, 1493; when he arr 

had the affliction to find that all the Spaniards whom he had 

to thirty-six in number, had been put to death by 
natives, m revenge for the insults and outrages which they had 
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committed. After having traced oat the plan of a town in a Iargi 
plain, near a spacious bay, and given it the name of Isabella, u 
honor of his patroness, the queen of Castile, and appointed his 
ther, Don Diego, to preside as Deputy Governor in his absence, 
lumbus, on the 24th of April, 1494, sailed with one ship and two 
small barks, to make further discoveries in those seas* In this voy¬ 
age he was employed five months, and fell in with many small 
islands on the coast of Cuba, but with hone of any importance ex¬ 
cept the Island of Jamaica. 

Soon alter his return to Hispaniola, lie resolved to make war with 

the Indians, who, according to the Spanish historians, amounted to 
100,000 men; these, having experienced every lawless act of vio¬ 
lence from their invaders, were rendered 

"Pr 

foreign 
them 

-"BBS-* 

by night, whilst they were assembled on a wide plain, and obtained 
a most decisive victory, without the loss of one man on his part.— 
Beside the effect of cannon and Ire arms, the noise of which was 
appalling, and their effect against a numerous body of Indians,closely 
drawn together, in the highest degree destructive, Columbus had 
brought over with him a small body of cavalry. The Indians, who 
had never before seen such a creature, imagined the Spanish horses 
to be rational be : ngs, and that each with its rider formed but one ani¬ 
mal; they were astonished at their speed, and considered their impe¬ 
tuosity and strength as irresistible. In this onset they had, beside, 
another formidable enemy to terrify and destroy them: a great num¬ 
ber of the largest and fiercest species of dogs which were then bred 
in Europe, had been brought hither, which, being set on the Indians, 
they, without attempting resistance, fled with all the speed which ter¬ 
ror could excite. Numbers were slain, and more made prisoners, 
who were immediately consigned to slavery. 

The character of Columbus stands very high in the estimation of 
mankind; he is venerated not only as a man possessing superior for¬ 
titude, and such a steady perseverance, as no impediments, dangers, 

piety and 







apologises for this severity towards the natives, on 
tressed state into which the colony was brought: the change of 
mate, and the indispensable labors which were required of men 

accustomed to any exertions, had swept away great numbers of 
now settlers, and the survivors were declining daily, whilst such w 
the irreconcilable enraitv of the natives, that the most kind and cir- 

mr 

cumspect conduct on the part of the Spaniards, would not have been 
effectual to regain their good will. This apology seems to have been 

bestowed upon the 
new world me warmest commendations, unmixed 
with censure. It is an unpleasant task to derogate from exalted me¬ 
rit, and to impute a deliberate plan of cruelty and extirpation to a man 
revered for moral wortht but, although a pert affectation of novel opin- 
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ions could only originate in weak minds, and can be countenanced 
only by such, yet a free and unreserved scrutiny of facts, can alone 
separate truth from error, and apportion the just and intrinsic degree 
of merit belonging to any character.—That Columbus had formed the 
design of waging offensive war against the Indians, and reducing them 
to slavery, before he entered upon his second voyage, and, consequent¬ 
ly, before he was apprised of the destruction of the people which he 
Iliad left upon the island of Hispaniola, may be inferred from his pro¬ 
ceeding, himself, with such a number of fierce and powerful dogs. 
Having found the natives peaceable and well-disposed, he had no 
reason to apprehend that they would commence unprovoked hostili¬ 
ties; the cavalry which he took over, whilst it tended to impress 
those people with the deepest awe and veneration, was fully sufficient 
for the security of the new colony, if the friendship of the natives 

meant to be cultivated by a kind and equitable de¬ 
portment; but to treat them as a free people, was inconsistent with 
the views which led to planting a colony; for, as the grand incentive 
to undertake the distant voyages was the hope of acquiring gold, so 
as Columbus had seen some worn as ornaments by the natives, anil 
had been informed that the mountainous parts of the country yielded, 
that precious metal, he had excited expectations in his employers, 
and in the nation at large, which both his interest and ambition com¬ 
pelled him, as far as possible, to realise: the Spaniards could not ob¬ 
tain gold without the assistance of the natives, and these were so con¬ 
stitutionally indolent that no allurements of presents or gratifications 
could excite them to labor. To rescue himself, therefore, from dis- 
girace, and to secure further support, he seems deliberately to have de¬ 
voted a harmless race of men to slaughter and. slavery. Such as sur¬ 
vived the massacre of that dreadful day, and preserved their freedom, 
fled into the mountains and inaccessible parts of the island, which not 
yielding them - sufficient means of subsistence, they were compelled 
to obtain a portion of food from their cruel pursuers, by procuring 
gold dust, in order to support life; a tribute being imposed upon them 
which was rigorously exacted. These wretched remains of a free 
people, thus driven from fruitfulness and an 
bor for the support of life; a prey to despondency, which the recol¬ 
lection of their former happiness sharpened, and which their hope¬ 
less situation rendered unsupportable, died in great numbers—the in¬ 
nocent, but unrevenged victims of European avarice. Such are the 
facto which have ever been admitted, yet, strange contradiction!— 
Columbus is celebrated for his humanity and goodness! but should 
he not rather be considered as m most consummate dissembler—pro¬ 
fessing moderation whist he meditated subversion, and like most of 
the heroes and conquerors whom history records, renouncing every 
principle of justice and humanity when they stopped the careeer of 
his ambition!— Ferdinand Columbus, his son, and biographer, has, 
with great address, covered the shame of his father, whilst the admir¬ 
ing world has been little disposed to censure a 
whose actions so powerfully fascinates and dazzles 
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The English, conducted by John Cabot, in the year 1497, found 

the way to North America soon after Columbus had successfully 

crossed the Atlantic; but, as the torrents in that country brought 
down no gold, and the Indians were not bedecked with any cosily orna- 
ments, no attempts were made to explore the country for near a cen¬ 
tury after its discovery. Sir Francis Drake, who traversed the 
whole circumference of the globe in one voyage, and in one ship, 
which had never been achieved before, when afterward annoying the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, and on the Maine, gained some knowl~ 
edge of the eastern shore of the northern continent, as he had before 
of the western parts about the same parallel. Sir W alter Raleigh, 
however, was the first navigator who explored the coast, bestowed 
on it a name, and attempted to settle a colony. 

At that time colonization made no part of the system of govern¬ 
ment, so that there were few stimulants to abandon a native soil for 
the purpose of seeking possessions in another hemisphere. At length 
a powerful incentive arose, stronger than the influence of kings, than 
the love of ease, than the dread of misery.— Religion , which had 
long been converted into the most powerful engine which human sub¬ 
tlety ever made use of to subjugate the mans of mankind, no sooner 
ceased to be so perverted, than by its own proper force it compelled 
large bodies of people to renounce every present enjoyment, the in¬ 
stinctive love of a native soil, rooted habits, and dearest connexions, 
and to settle in the dreary wilds of a far distant continent. 

When England, by a very singular concurrence of circumstances, 

so predominated in the mea- 
consciences of men were still required to bend to the 
discipline, conform to the ceremonials, and assent to the doctrines 
which the governing powers established. Although a dissent from 
the Church of Rome was considered as meritorious, yet a dissent 
from the Church of England was held to be heretical, and an offence 
to be punished by the civil magistrate. The human mind, somewhat 
awakened from a long suspension of its powers by a Wickliffe, for- 
enlightened by an Erasmus and Melancthon , and it length ©ailed 
into energy by the collision of those two ardent and daring spi- 
Luther and Calvin, then began to bend all its attention to reli- 

exercised all its powers in 
arose a vast diversity of opinions, which gave rise to numerous sects 
and denominations of Christians, but as the protestant establishment 
in England, held it essential to preserve a unity of faith, those novel 
opinions obtained no more quarter there than under papal power. 
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In the year 1610 , a company of the persecuted religionists, com¬ 
posing the chi..relit of a Mr. Robinson, having previously determined 

to remove to a country where they might be enabled; to worship God 
agreeable to the dictates of their consciences, emigrated to Holland, 
and settled in the city of Leyden, where they continued lo reside un¬ 
til the year 1620 . Although the ecclesiastical laws of Holland did 
not at this time sanction or condemn the principles of any particular 
sect of Christians, yet great were the disadvantages under which the 
emigrants labored; for, notwithstanding the Dutch gave them a wel¬ 
come reception, and manifested a disposition to treat them with great 
reapect, they never could be prevailed upon by the former to conform 
to their mode of worship, or to renounce principles which the Eng¬ 
lish conceived destructive to moral society; nor did the emigrants 
here succeed in other 
increasing their 





they had experienced a diminution of more than one-half their origi¬ 
nal number; many, in consequence of the impoverished state of the 
country, had spent their estates and returned to England. Hence it 
was that the remaining few formed the determination of attempting 
once more to seek a country better adapted to their pious purposes, 
and such as would prom ise a more fru itful abode to their offspring. 
By some the unexplored parts of America was proposed; and, after 
a day set apart for solemn humiliation and praise to Almighty God, 
it was resolved that a part of the church should first emigrate to 
America, and if there meeting with a favorable reception, should pre¬ 
pare an abode for the Remainder. 

They easily obtained a royal grant of a very extensive tract of 
of land, (now called New England,) whither they intended to repair, 
not to amass wealth, our to exterminate the inhabitants, tint to subsist 
by industry, to purchase security by honorable intercourse with the 
natives, and to acquire strength under the auspices of freedom. 

They made a purchase of two small ships, and on the 6th August, 
1620, having repaired to Plymouth, (Eng.,) for the purpose, were in 
readiness to embark; previous to which they were very affectionately 
addressed by their pious pastor. Dr. Robinson, who, in fervent pray- 

of Him, who rules the des- 



At 11 A. M., v&ith a fair wind, they set sail, and bid adieu, forever, 
to their native country. Nothing material occurred to obstruct their 

passage until the 20th, when they experienced a tremendous gale, 

which threatened them with instant destruction!...for three days suc- 

were tossed about at the mercy of the waves-.-the 

ships were, however, enabled to keep company until the storm had 
somewhat abated, when those on hoard one of them, conceiving their 
vessel no longer seaworthy, abandoned her, and were received on 







10th November, they, to their mexpres* „ „. 
land, which proved to be that of Cape Cod, where they, with 
difficulty the day following, succeeded in landing; as soon as on shore 

... m a n. , . An , 
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they fell upon their knees and returned thanks to the Almighty for 
enabling them to reach in safety their place of destination. But, al~ 
though tfiey had thus far succeeded in their views; although they 
had been enabled to flee from persecution; to cross a wide and bois¬ 
terous ocean, what was their situation now!—sojourners in a foreign 
land!—traversing the broken and unwrought shores of a wild and un¬ 
explored country!—they found here no friends to welcome them, or 
house to shelter them from the inclemency of an approaching win¬ 
ter!—on one side they beheld nought but a hideous and desolate wil¬ 
derness, the habitation of wild and ferocious animals, aid probably 
the abode of a race of beings not less wild and unmerciful!—on the 
other, the briny ocean foaming, and with tremendous roar dash¬ 
ing against the huge and projecting rocks, which, as far as the eye 
could perceive, marked the sea-beaten shores! 

with 




the most resolute of their number to explore the adjacent country, 
and discover, if possible, a more convenient place for their future 
abode; who, on the morning of the 16th, provided with a musket 
each, set out for this purpose. They had not penetrated the woods 
above three miles when they discovered five of the natives, which 
were the first seen by them since their arrival; they were clothed 
with the skins of animals, and armed with bows and arrows ; the 
English, with signs of friendship, made toward them, but were no 
sooner discovered by the savages, than they, with a terrible yell, fled 
with the greatest precipitancy: night approaching, the English erect¬ 
ed a smail temporary encampment, and, after placing their sentinels, 
retired to rest. Early the ensuing morning, they continued their 
journey, following for a considerable distance the tracks of the .five 
Indians above mentioned, in hopes thereby to discover their habita¬ 
tions, and obtain therefrom a fresh supply of provision, of which 
they were much in want; but in this they did not fully succeed. At 
about noon they arrived at an extensive plat of clear ground, near 
which they discovered a pond of fresh water, and several small hil- 

which they conjectured to be the graves 
little further west they discovered a large 











to the country; they also discovered a sp<jt where they sus¬ 
pected an Indian hut had recently stood, as they found near by some 

planks, curiously wrought, and a small earthen pot; proceeding still 
farther, they discovered a number more of the little hillocks of bro¬ 
ken ground, as above described, and which they now began to sus¬ 
pect to be the place of deposit of something more than the dead!— 

Curiosity leading them to examine more closely one of these, what 
they had before supposed to be Indian sepulchres, they, to their great 

large quantity of the 

above mentioned!—it was still in the ear, and 
gree, the curiosity of the English, as they had never before seen any 
thing of the kind. By a few of the company the discovery was 
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deemed of importance; but by others, who had attempted to eat of 
the corn in it® raw state, it was pronounced indifferent food—-of lit- 

! They, however, concluded it best to return and make known 
the discovery to their brethren. 








| they were met by those whom they had left 
hind, with the most unspeakable joy and satisfaction, to whom' they 
exhibited a specimen of the grain which they hid found, and recom¬ 
mended the spot from which it was procured, an the most convenient 
and suitable at which to abide through the approaching winter. The 
company accordingly, on the 25th, proceeded for, and in safety reach¬ 
ed the place above mentioned, with which, being so much pleased, 
they termed New Plymouth , in remembrance of the port at which 
they last embarked in Europe. Here they concluded 
such time as further discoveries could be made—they 
temporary huts, sufficient to shelter them from the we; 
after, by mutual consent, entered into a solemn combination, as a 
body politic, and, on the 10th December, assembled to form for 
themselves such a government and laws as they should deem the 
most just and equitable; previous to which, the following instrument 
was drawn up, which being first read and assented to by the compa¬ 
ny, received their signatures—to wit: 

"Ik the name of God, Amen!—We, whose names are underwritten, the 
loyal subjects of our dread sovereign. King James, by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, and defender of the faith, &c., 
having undertaken for the glory of God, advancement of the Christian faith, 
and the honor of our king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in 
the north parts of America, do, by these presents, solemnly and mutually, 
in the presence of Gob, and one another, covenant and combine ourselves 



tkrns and officers, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony.unto which we promise all 


gene 

due submission ana obet 

witness whereof, we have 

o# 





ubs ribed our names, 
D.. 1620. 
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WILLIAM BREWSTER. 

JOSEPH FLETCHER, 

CHRISTOPHER MARTIN 
JOHN HOWLANp, 

THOMAS WILLIAM 

FETE* BROWN, 

FRANCIS EATON, 

JOHN BILLINGTON, 

EDWARD TILL BY, 

THOMAS TINKER, 

RICHARD CLARKE, 

THOMAS ENGLISH, 

The company next proceeded 
irernor, and, on counting the vote 
the greatest number, and was declared chosen 
On the 19th December, Mrs. Susannah 


WILLIAM BRADFORD, 
ISAAC ALLERTON, 
JOHN GOODMAN, 
WILLIAM WHITE, 
STEPHEN HOPKINS, 
GILBERT WINSLOW, 
JOHN ALDEN, 

JAMES CHILTON, 
GEORGE SOULE, 

JOHN TILLEY, 

JOHN RIDGALE, 
RICHARD GARDINER^ 
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EDWARD WINSLOW, 

MILES S*1.ANDISH, 

SAMUEL FULLER, 
RICHARD WARREN, 
DIDGERY PRIEST. 
EDMUND MORGESON, 
JOHN TURNER. 

JOHN CRAXTON, 
RICHARD BITTER] 
THOMAS ROGERS, 
EDWARD. FULLER, 
JOHN ALLERTON, 
LIESTER.” 
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wife of Wil 
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liam White, was delivered of a son, which was the first bom of 
the English in New England. 

On the 21st it was agreed by the company to despatch a second 
exploring party, by water, to make, if possible, further discoveries.— 
The persons selected for this purpose were Governor Carver, Messrs. 
Bradford, Winslow, Stand sh, Howland, Warren, Hopkins, Allerton, 
Tilley, Clarke, Tinker, Turner and Brown; they embarked at ID A. 
M. f with a view of circumnavigating the bay of Cape Cod. On the 
morning of the 23d they discovered a large party of the natives on shore, 
who were employed in cutting tip afish resembling a grampus; by order 
of Governor Carver, the English made for the shore, but were no 
sooner discovered by the Indians, than they, with a yell peculiar to 

SHHk «ll HHHt ill 'HHH. ‘HHH ,*HHHHk HUH «ir 'HUH' iHHr mhx-HHHHHHHH* 1HH 



continue encamped here through the night, and while employed (a 
few rods from their boat, in which their arms were deposited) in 
erecting a temporary dwelling for the purpose, they were suddenly 
attacked by a large party of the natives, who discharged a shower of 
arrows among them! The English, nearly panic struck at so sud¬ 
den ami unexpected an onset, were on the eve of retreating to their 
boat, when they were reminded by their Governor (a brave and ex¬ 
perienced mau) of the importance of facing the enemy, and maintain¬ 
ing their ground, as a precipitate flight might prove their total destruc¬ 
tion.—In the mean time two or three of the company were despatched 
for their arms, which having obtained, the whole were ordered to 
form a close body and proceed with moderate pace for the boat, and 
if bard pushed by the natives, to face about and give them the con¬ 
tents of their muskets. The Indians perceiving the English retiring, 
rushed from their strong coverts, and were on the point of attackinj 
them in the rear with clubs, hatchets, stones, &c., when they receive 
the fire of the latter, which brought three or four of them to the 
ground ; the Indians halted, viewed for a few moments with marks of 
hment and surprise, their wounded brethren, and then, with 

been heard 



f 



was 





ever 


probably 

a musket l 

The English embarked and returned immediately to New Ply¬ 
mouth, having been absent four days without making any important 
discoveries. The company, despairing of making any further disco¬ 
very of importance during the winter, concluded to remain at their 

commonly 
pany sickened and 
many o( the necessaries of life, they fell victims to the inclemency 
of the season. Being thus reduced to a very small number, they 
would have fallen an easy prey to the savages, had the latter (relying 
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on the superiority of their strength) attacked them; but the natives 
havinff, by bitter experience, learned the effects of their fire arms, al- 

seen by the English at a distance, not 









about the 20th March, 1621, when to their great surprise, 
came boldly up to them and addressed them in broken English! 
He informed them that he belonged to an eastern part of the country, 

and was acquainted with a number of their countrymen, who came 

there to procure fish, and of whom he learned to speak 
their language. 

This Indian proved very serviceable to the company, in supplying 
them with provision, in acquainting them with the state pf the coun¬ 
try, the number and strength of the natives, and the name of their 
sachem, to whom he said the land which they improved belong- 
The Indian being dismissed with many presents and friendly 
assurances, he, the day following, returned, accompanied by the grand 
sachem (Mabsasoiet) and a number of his chief men, to whom the 
English gave a welcome reception, presenting them with many trin¬ 
kets which the natives esteemed of great value. With Massasoiet a 
treaty liras proposed anti concluded the day following, in which it 
was stipulated that the English and natives were to live amicably to¬ 
gether, and that the latter were to furnish the former with provision, 
and to receive in pay therefor such articles as the former were wil¬ 
ling to part with—to which terms both parties continued ever after 
faithfully to adhere. 

In May, 1621, the English planted their first com in New Eng¬ 
land, In July, following, their worthy Governor sickened and died: 
his death was greatly lamented by those of the company who surviv¬ 
ed him, and by whom he was interred with all possible solemnity; 
his loving consort survived him but a few weeks. In August the 
company made choice of William Bradford, to fill the vacancy oc¬ 
casioned by the death of Gov. Carver, 

New England, from this period, began to be rapidly peopled by 
the Europeans; so great was the emigration from the mother conn- 




and settled in Massachusetts and 

In the summer of 1627, Mr. Enbicot, one of the original planters, 
was sent over to begin a plantation at Naumkeag (now Salem); the 
June following about two hundred persons, furnished with four min¬ 
isters, came over and joined Mr. Endicot’s colony; and the next 
year they formed themselves into a regular church. This was the 
first church gathered in Massachusetts, and the second in New Eng¬ 
land. The church at Plymouth had been gathered eight years be¬ 
fore. In 1629, a large embarkation was projected by the company 

ihe request of a number of respectable gentlemen, 
most of whom afterwards came to New-England; the general consent 

wan obtained that the government should be trans¬ 
ferred and settled in Massachusetts. 
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In 1630, seventeen ships, from different ports in England, arrived 
in Massachusetts, with more than 1600 passengers, among whom 
were many persons of distinction. Incredible were the hardships 

they endured.reduced to a scanty pittance of provisions, and that of 

a kind to which they had not been accustomed, and, destitute of ne¬ 
cessary accommodations, numbers sickened and died; so that before 
the end of the year, they bad lost two hundred of their number. 
About this time settlements were made at Charlestown, Boston, Dor¬ 
chester, Cambridge, Roxbury and Medford. 

In the year 1632 and 1633, great additions were made to the colo¬ 
ny. Such was the rage for emigration to New England, that the 
and Council thought fit to issue an order, February 7, 1633, to 
prevent it. The order, however, was not 






passes tnrougti tne state; of this river, 
the country adjacent, Lord Say and Lord Brook were the proprie¬ 
tors.—At the mouth of said river, a fort, by their direction was built, 
which, in honor to them, was called Say brook Fort. New Haven 
was settled soon after the building of this fort, as was a nu mber of 
other towns of considerable note in>Connecticufc. Sonne difficulty 
arising among those who first settled at New Plymouth, a part of the 
inhabitants, to prevent any serious consequences, removed to a pleas¬ 
ant and fertile island to the S. W. of Cape Cod, now called Rhode 
Island, while others settled at Providence, Warwick, Taunton, dec.— 
Thus it was, that in the course of a very few years, a great part of 
New England, which so late was an uncultivated forest, resounding 
with the yells of savages, and beasts of prey, became the place of 
abode of our persecuted forefathers. 

Bu t, th is n e w ly settled coun try was not to be acq u ired with oti t 
bloodshed; the natives, although they at first appeared harmless unci 
well disposed toward the new settlers, from the rapid increase and 
too frequent aggressions of the latter, the jealousy of the former was 
excited, which they soon began more openly to manifest as will ap¬ 
pear by what 
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CHAPTER, in. 


HOSTILITIES WITH THE NATIVES, 


There was a tribe of Indians which inhabited the borders of Con¬ 
necticut riveT, from its mouth to within a few miles of Hartford, call¬ 
ed! Pequots , a fierce, cruel, and warlike tribe, and the inveterate ene¬ 
mies of the English; never failing to improve every opportunity to 
exercise toward them the most wanton acts of barbarity. In June, 
1634, they treacherously murdered a Capt. Stone and a Capt. Norton, 
who had been long in the habit of visiting them occasionally to trade. 

3, they inhumanly murdered a Mr. Weeks and his 










murdered the wife and children of a Mr. Williams, residue 
Hartford. Finding, however, that by their unprovoked acts of bar¬ 
barity, they had enkindled the resentment of the English, who, arous¬ 
ed to a sense of their danger, were making preparations to extermi¬ 
nate this cruel tribe, the Pequots despatched messengers with gifts to 
the governor of the new colonies—the Hon. Josiah Winslow; he 
being, however, inflexible in his determination to revenge the deaths 
of his friends, dismissed these messengers without an answer. The 
Pequots finding the English resolute and determined, and fearing the 
consequence of their resentment, they, the second time, despatched mes¬ 
sengers with a laige quantity of wampum , (Indian money,) as a pre¬ 
sent to the governor and council, with whom the latter had a conside¬ 
rable conference, and at length concluded a peace on the following 
terms 

ARTICLES. 

I. The Pequots shall deliver up to the English those of their tribe that 
are guilty of the deaths of their countrymen. 

II. The Pequots shall relinquish to the English all their right and title to 
the lands lying within the colony " ~ 

The English, if disposed to 









je articles the Pequots readily agreed and promi 
to adhere, and at the same time expressed a desire to make 
with the Narraganset Indians, with whom they were then at war 
Boon after the conclusion of peace with the Pequots, the English, 

to put their fair promises to the lest, sent a small boat into the river, 
on the borders of which they resided, with the pretence of trade; 
so great was the treachery of the native*, that after succeeding 

fair promises, in enticing the crew of said boat on shore, they were 
by them inhumanly murdered. 

The Pequots despairincr of airain deceivin 
ner 







avowing themselves the natural enemies 

hostilities against them, barbarously murdering 






were 
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unfortunate 
time iielllcd 


as to fall into their hands, 
at or near Weathersfield, 
away 



few families were at this 

whole of whom 



mg groans. 

The Pequots, encouraged by the trifling resistance made by the 
English to their wanton acts pf barbarity, on the 20th June, 1636, 
besieged Fort Say brook, in which there were about twenty men sta¬ 
tioned; the Indians were to the number of about one hundred and 

they surrounded and furiously attacked the fort at midnight, 
ly yelling and mimicking the dying groans of such as had fall¬ 
en victims to their — 






piece 

groan in reality, who, after receiving two or 
the besieged, retreated, leaving behind them dead, or mortally wound¬ 
ed, about twenty of their number; the English sustained no loss in 
the attack. 

The Governor and Council of Massachusetts colony, alarmed al 
the bold and daring conduct of the Pequots, on the 20th August, de¬ 
spatched Capt. Endicot, of Salem, with ninety men, to avenge the 
murdejrs committed by them, unless they should consent to deliver up 
the murderers, and make reparation for the injuries which the Eng¬ 
lish had sustained. Capt. Endicot was directed to proceed first to 
Block Island, (then inhabited by the Pequots,) put the men to the 
sword, and take possession of the island—the women and children 
’«rere to be spared-—thence he was to proceed to the Pequot country, 
demand the murderers of the English, a thousand fathom of wam¬ 
pum, and a number of children as hostages. 

Capt. Endicot sailed from Boston on the morning of the 20th; 
when he arrived at Block Island, about sixty Indians appeared on the 
shore and opposed his landing; his men soon, however, effected a 

[ and, after a little skirmishing, drove the Indians into the 
where they could not be found. The English continued two 








warns and about fifty canoes, when they proceeded for the Pequot 
country. When they arrived in Pequot harbor, Capt. Endicot ac¬ 
quainted the enemy with his designs and determination to avenge the 

cruelties practiced upon his countrymen; in a few moments, nearly 
five hundred of the enemy collected upon the shores, but as soon as 
they were made acquainted with the hostile views of the English, 

they hastily withdrew, and secreted themselves in swamps and ledges, 
inaccessible to the troops.—Capt. Endicot landed his men on both 
sides the harbor, burnt their wigwams and destroyed their canoes, 







de»id, had been done 
and warlike enemy. 

•assacus (chief sachem 



of the Pequots) and 



captains, were 
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men of great and independent spirits; they had conquered and go¬ 
verned the nations around them without control; they viewed the 

strangers 'and mere intruders, who had no right to the 
nor to control its original proprietors—independent princes 

they had made settlements at Connecticut 
;ent, and brought home the Indian kings whom 
conquered, and restored to them their authority and lands; they had 
built a fort, and were making a settlement, without their approbation, 
in their very neighborhood; indeed, they had now proceeded to at¬ 
tack and ravage the country;—the Pequots, inconsequence, breathed 
nothing but war and revenge—they were determined to extirpate or 
drive til the English from Mew England. For this purpose they con¬ 
ceived the plan of uniting the Indians, generally, against them.— 
They spared no art nor pains to make peace with the Narragan 
and to enerasre them in the war a?ain 




spreading the country and depriving the original inhabitants of their 
ancient rights and possessions; that unless effectuul measures Were 
immediately taken to prevent it, they would soon entirely dispossess 
the original proprietors and become the lords of the continent; they 
insisted that, by a general combination, they could either destroy or 
drive them from the country; that there would be no necessity of 
coining to open battles; that by killing their cattle, firing their houses, 
laying ambushes on the roads, in the fields, and wherever they could 
surprise them, they might accomplish their wishes;—they represent¬ 
ed, that if the English should effect the destruction of the Pequots, 
they would also soon destroy the Narragansets. So just and politic 
were these representations, that nothing but that thirst for revenge, 
which Inflames the savage heart, could have resisted their influence; 
indeed, it is said, that for some time the Narragansets hesitated. 

The governor of the colonies, to prevent an union between these 
savage nations, and to strengthen the peace between the Narraganset 
Indians and the colonies, despatched a messenger to invite Miantino- 
mi, their chief sachem, to Boston. The invitation was accepted by 
Miantinomi, and while at Boston, with the Governor and Council en¬ 
tered into a treaty, the subf 

a firm peace 

Narragansets, and their posterity: That neither party 
peace with the Pequots, without its being first mutually assented to: 
That the Narragansets should not harbor the enemies of the English, 
but deliver up to them ouch fugitives as should resort to them for 

safety..The English were to give them notice when they went out 

against the Pequots, and the Narragansets were to furnish guides. 

In February, 1637, the English in Connecticut colony, represented 
to the Governor and Council their desire to prosecute more effectually 
war with the Pequots, who yet continued to exercise toward them 

acts of barbarity. They represented, that on 
boat containing three of their countrymen was 
enemy as it was proceeding down the river; that 






was as 
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English for some time bravely defended themselves, but were at 
length overpowered by numbers; that the Indians, when they had 
succeeded in capturing the boat’s crew, ripped them up from 
tom of their bellies to their throats, and in like manner split 
down their 

river side!—they represented that the affairs of Connecticut colony, 
this moment, wore a most gloomy aspect; that they had sustained 
great losses in cattle and goods the preceding years, but were still 
more unfortunate the present; that a most dreadful and insidious ene¬ 
my were now seeking opportunity to destroy them ; that they could 
neither hunt, fish, or cultivate their fields, nor travel at home or 
abroad but at the peril of their lives; that they were obliged to keep 
a constant watch, by night and day; to go armed to their daily labors 
and to the houses of public worship; and, although desirous to pro- 




not in a situation to do it, and therefore humbly prayed for assistance. 

The report of the horrid and unprovoked cruelties of the Pequots, 
practised upon the defenceless inhabitants of Connecticut colony, 
roused the oilier colonies to harmonious and spirited exertions against 
them; Massachusetts determined to send two hundred and Plymouth 
forty men, to assist their unfortunate brethren in prosecuting the war. 
Capit Patrick, with forty men, was sent forward before the other 
troops, in order that he might be enabled seasonably to form junction 
with the troops in Connecticut, who, notwithstanding their weak and 
distressed state, had engaged to furnish ninety men. 

On Wednesday, the 10th May, the Connecticut troops proceeded 
for their fort at Saybrook; they consisted of ninety Englishmen and 

seventy Mohegau and river Indians—the latter commanded by Un. 

cos, sachem of the Mohegans, and the former by Oapt. John Mason, 
who was accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Stone, of Hartford, as chap¬ 
lain. The Mohegans, being detached from the English, on their way 
to Saybrook, fell in with a considerable body of the enemy, whom 
they attacked and defeated; they killed twenty-two and took eighieeu 

prisoners. 





interest until the commencement of hostilities with the Pequots, 
when he deserted the garrison and joined the enemy, whom he serv¬ 
ed as guide, and through whose instigation many of the English had 
been captured and put to death. Uncus and his men insisted upon 
executing him according to the custom of their ancestors, and the 
English, in the circumstances in which they then were, did not judge 
prudent to interfere.—The Indians enkindled a tire, near which 
confined the prisoner to a stake, in which situation he remained 

until his skin became parched with the heat; the Mohegans then vio. 

lonty tore him limb from limb, barbarously cutting his flesh in pieces, 
they haudted it round from one to another, eating it, while they sung 
and danced round the tire in a manner peculiar to ravages!—the bones 
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and such parts of the unfortunate captive as were not consumed 
this dreadful repast, were committed to the flames and consumed 









for Narraganset 
1st. Capt. Mason 

marched immediately to the plantation of Canonicus, (a Narraganset 
sachem^ and acquainted him with his designs, and immediately after 
despatched a messenger to Miantinomi, to inform, him likewise of the 
expedition. The next day, Miantinomi, with his chief counsellors 

and warriors, met the English.- .Capt Mason informed him, that the 

cause of his entering the country, with an armed force, was to avenge 
the injuries which the Pequots had done the English, and desired a 
free passage to their forts, which they intended to attack.—After a so¬ 
lemn consultation, in the Indian manner, Miantinomi observed 
“ he highly approved of the expedition, and would send men to 

rlish, but that they were too few in number to fight the ene- 
my—that the Pequots were great warriors, and rather slighted 
English. ,f 

apt.,Mason landed his men and marched to the plantation of Mi¬ 
antinomi, which, by previous agreement, was to be the place of gen¬ 
eral rendezvous. In the evening an Indian runner arrived with in¬ 
formation that Capt. Patrick, with the men under his command, had 
arrived at the plantation of Roger Williams, in Providence, and was 
desirous that Capt. Mason should postpone his march until such time 
as he could join him. Capt. Mason, after mature deliberation, deter¬ 
mined, however, not to wait his arrival, although a junction was con¬ 
sidered important; his men had already been detained much longer 
than was agreeable to their wishes, and the Mohegans, apparently, 
were impatient for battle. The little army, therefore, (consisting of 
ninety Englishmen, sixty Mohegan and river Indians, and about two 
hundred Narragansets,) commenced their march on the 24th, and in 
the evening of that day reached Nihantick, which bounded on the 
country of the Pequots.—Nihantick was the seat of a Narraganset 
sachem, who seemed displeased with the expedition, and would not 
suffer the English to enter his fort.—Capt. Mason, suspectin 
treachery of this fellow, placed a sentinel at night at the entranc 
the fort, determined that, as he could not be permitted to enter, no 
one should come out to advise the enemy of his approach. 

On the morning of the 25lh, Capt. Mason was joined by an addi¬ 
tional number of the Narragansets and a few of the Nihanticks— 
they formed a circle, and, brandishing their scalping knives, made 
protestations how gallantly they would fight, and what numbers they 
would kill, Ac. Capt. Mason had now under his command near 
five hundred Indians, in addition to his former force, with whom 

y resumed his march for the head quarters of the enemy. 

men, through excessive 

and want of provision, were only enabled bv nisht to reach 

Narragansets began 

to enquire of Capt. Mason his real designs; he assured them that 
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was to attack the Pequots in llleir fort! ’ 1111 at which they appeared greatly 
surprised, and exhibited a disposition to quit the English and return home* 
Wequash, a Pequot sachem, who had revolted from Sassacus, was 
the principal guide of the English, and he proved faithful; he gave 
information respecting the distance of the forts of the enemy 
from each other, and the distance they were then from that of 
the chief sachem’s, an induced Cap!. Mason to determine to attack 
the latter, which his guide represented as situated at the head of Mis- 
tic river; he found his men m much fatigued in marching through a 
pathless wilderness, with their provision, arms and ammunition, that 
this resolution appeared to be absolutely necessary. The little army, 
accordingly, on the morning of the 26th, proceeded directly for Mis- 

sundown penetrated a thick swalnp, where (imagining 

they pitched their lit- 

camp, between two large rocks, now known by the name of “Por¬ 
ter’s Rocks,” situated in Groton; the sentinels, who were considera¬ 
bly advanced in front of the main body of the English, distinctly 
heard the enemy singing and dancing through the night at their fort. 

The important day was now approaching when the very existence 
of Connecticut was to be determined by the sword in a single ac¬ 
tion! and to be decided by the valor of less than one hundred brave 
men! About two hours before day the men were aroused from their 
slumbers, and, after commending themselves and their cause to the 
Almighty, proceeded with all possible despatch for the enemy’s fort; 
when within a few rods of the fort, Capt. Mason sent for Uncus and 
Wequash, and desired them, in their Indian manner, to harangue and 
prepare their men for combat; they replied, that “ their men were 
much afraid, and could not be prevailed upon to advance any far¬ 
ther !” “ Go, then,” said Capt. Mason, “ and request them not to 

retire, but to surround the fort at any distance they please, and see 
what courage Englishmen can display!” The day was now dawn¬ 
ing, and no time to be lost; the fort was soon in view; the soldiers 
pressed forward, animated with the reflection, that it was not for 
themselves alone they were about to fight, but for their parents, wives, 





ed out, “ Owanux!” “ OwanuxF 1 (Englishmen! Englishmen!) 
The troops pressed on, and, as the Indians were rallying, poured in 

upon them the contents of their muskets, and instantly hastening to 

the principal entrance of the fori, rushed in sword in hand!-. -an im¬ 

portant moment this! for, notwithstanding the blaze and thunder of 
the arms of the English, the Pepuots made a manly and desperate re¬ 
sistance; sheltered by their wigwams, and rallied by their sachems 
and squaws, they defended themselves, and. in some instances, attack- 

mans ! After a bloody and desperate conflict, of near two 
continuance, in which hundreds of the Indians were slain, and many 
of the English killed and wounded, victory still hung in suspense! 
In this critical state of the action, Capt. Mason had recourse to a sue- 
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cessful expedient;—rushing into a wigwam within the fort, he seized 
a brand of fire, and, in the mean time, crying out to his men, “ We 

mats with which the wig- 
whole fort was very soon 
enwrapt in flames! As the fire increased, the English retired and 
formed a circle around the fort. The Mohegans and Narragansets, 
who had remained idle spectators to the bloody conflict, now muster¬ 
ed courage sufficient to form another circle m die rear of them. The 
enemy were now in a deplorable situation—death inevitably was their 

! Sallying forth from their burning cells, they were shot or cut 
pieces by the English—many of them, perceiving the vigilance 
die troops, threw themselves voluntarily into the flames! 

The violence of the flames, the reflection of the light, 

the shrieks and yells of the savages in 

without, exhibited a grand and 
awful scene! In less than two hours from the commencement of the 
bloody action, the English completed their work; eighty wigwams 
were burnt, and upwards of eight hundred Indians destroyed! Pa¬ 
rents and children, the sannup and squaw, the aged and the young, 
perished in promiscuous ruin! The loss of the English was com¬ 
paratively trifling, not exceeding twenty-live in killed and wounded. 
After the termination of this severe engagement, as the English 
were proceeding to embark on board their vessels, which, fortunately 
for them, at this moment arrived in the harbor, they were attacked in 
the rear by about three hundred of the enemy, who had been despatch¬ 
ed from a neighboring fort to assist their brethren.—The English gave 
them so warm a reception that they soon gave way and fell back to 
the field of action, where viewing for a few moments, with apparent 
marks of surprise and horror, the shocking scene which it presented, 
they stamped, beHowed, and with savage rage tore their hair from their 
heads! and then, with a hideous yell, pursued the English as if with 
a determination to avenge the deaths of their friends, even at the ex¬ 
pense of their own lives.—They pursued the English nearly six miles; 
sometimes shooting at a distance, from behind rocks and trees, and 
sometimes pressing hard upon them and hazarding themselves in 
open field. The English killed numbers of them, but sustained no 
loss on their part; when a Pequot fell, the Mohegans would cry out, 
“run and fetcli his head!” The enemy finding, at length, that they 
discharged their arrows in vain, and that the English appeared to be 
well supplied with ammunition, gave over the pursuit. 

In less'than three weeks from the time the English embarked at 
Say brook, they returned, with the exception of the few killed and 
wounded, in safety to their respective habitations.- Few enterprises 
were ever perhaps achieved with more personal 
have so great a proportion of the effective men 
state or nation, been put to so irreat 

been so 
inhabitants of 

these resnecls, even the great armaments 

3* 
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bravery; in few 
a whole colony, 
danger—in 
, as 



crisis 
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comparatively of little importance—and it ought never to be forgotten, 
that through the bravery and unconquerable resolution of less than 
one hundred men, Connecticut was once saved, and the most warlike 
and terrible tribe of Indians in New England completely exterminated. 

The few Pequots that now remained alive, conceiving it unsafe to 
inhabit longer a country so exposed to invasion, removed far to the 
westward; among whom was Sassacus, their principal sachem. On 
the 26th June, the Connecticut troops, under command of Capt 
son, together with a company from Massachusetts, commanded by 
Capt. Stoughton, were sent in pursuit of them; they proceeded west¬ 
ward, and on the 27th fell in with, attacked and defeated a coijsidera- 

they took about 50 of them prisoners, among 
whom were two sachems, whose lives were offered them on condition 
of their serving as 

The English, on their march, frequently fell in with small detached 
parties, whom they captured or destroyed, but could not obtain any 
information relative to the main body commanded by Sassacus.— 
Finding that the two 3achem prisoners would not give them the in¬ 
formation required, they, on the 29th, beheaded them at a place called 
Menunkatuck, (now Guilford,) from which circumstance the place 
still bears the name of “Sachem’s Head.” The English, on the 
30th, arrived at Quinnipiak, (now New Haven,) where they were in¬ 
formed, by a friendly Pequot, that the enemy were encamped in a 
swamp, a few miles to the westward. The troops pushed forward, 
and on the succeeding day arrived at the border of said swamp, 
which they found a thicket, so extremely boggy, as to render it inac¬ 
cessible to any one but the natives; the English, therefore, thought it 
most advisable to surround the swamp and annoy the enemy as op¬ 
portunity presented. The Indians, after a few skirmishes, requested 
a parley, which being granted them, Thomas Stanton (interpreter to 
the English) was sent to treat with them; he was authorised to offer 
life to such as had not shed the blood of Englishmen; upon which 
the Sachem of the place, together wiih about three hundred of his 
came out. 







upon such terms, accept of life, but would fight it out!” The Eng¬ 
lish, unwilling to brook the threats and insulting language of the Pe¬ 
quots, attempted now to devise means to attack tine whole body of 

them without further delay. The officers were, however, divided in 
opinion as to the mode of attack; some were for setting fire to the 
swamp; others for cutting their way through with hatchets, and oth¬ 
ers for surrounding it with a high fence or pallisado; neither of which 
plans were, however, fully adopted. As night approached, the Eng¬ 
lish cut throui 











the enemy as to prevem ineir escape uunng uie nigni. iaan 
ensuing morning, the Indians, perceiving themselves completely 
med in by the English, made a violent attempt to break through 
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lines; they were, however, driven back with great loss.—They next 
attempted to force the line formed by the Connecticut troops, but here 
they met with a much warmer reception.—The contest now became 
close and severe; the Indians, who were about six hundred in num¬ 
ber, appeared determined 
lives; one of the most 
Mason, with an uplifted tomahawk, and when about to give the fatal 
stroke, received a blow from the latter, who, with his cutlass, severed 
the head of the savage from, his body! The enemy, soon after, made 
another attempt to break through the lines of the English, and in 
which, after a violent struggle, they succeeded; about sixty of their 
bravest warriors escaped, the remainder being either killed or taken 
prisoners; the loss of the English was eleven killed and about twenty 






The prisoners 


,some 

were retained oy tnem as servants, ana tne remainder sent to the 
West Indies and sold to the planters.—The prisoners reported, that 
the whole tribe of Pequots was now nearly exterminated; that, in 
different engagements, there had been upwards of two thousand of 
them killed, and a out one thousand captured, among whom were 
thirteen sachems, and that six yet survived, one of whom was Sassa- 
eus, who had fled with the fragment of his tribe to the country bor¬ 
dering on Hudson river, inhabited by the Mohawks. 

After the swamp fight, the Pequots became so weak and scattered 
that the Mohegans and Narragansets daily destroyed them, and pre¬ 
sented their scalps to the English. The few that fled with Sassacus 
to the westward, were attacked and totally destroyed by the Mohawks. 
The scalp of Sassacus was, in the Fall of 1638, presented to the Go¬ 
vernor and Council of Massachusetts. 

Soon after the extermination of the Pequots, the Narragansets (the 
most numerous tribe in New England) being displeased with the small 
wer with which they were vested, and the respect which the Eng- 
ish uniformly manifested for Uncus, appeared disposed to break their 
treaty of friendship. Miantinomi, without consulting the English, 
according to agreement, without proclaiming war, or giving Uncus the 
least information, raised an army of one thousand men and matched 


K 



P 


about five hundred of his bravest men he told them they must by 

means suffer Miantinomi to enter their town, but must go and give 

him battle on his way. The Mohegans, having marched three or Four 
miles, met the enemy upon an extensive plain.—When the armies had 
advanced within fair bow-shot of each other, Uncus had recourse to 

stratagem, with which he had previously acquainted his warriors 
He desired a parley, which being granted, both armies halted in 
Face of 

this effect: “You have a number of 
so have I with me; it is a great pity that so many 
brave warriors should be killed in consequence of a private misun- 
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derstanding between us two! 
fess to be, and 
men shall be 


come, like 












brave man, as you pro* 

kill me 
be 

to fight, 
to the 

Narragansets, and 

in the most furious manner, 

The Mohegans pursued the 






falling i 

discharged a shower of arrows among 
a moment’s interval, rushing upon thei 
with a hideous yell, put them to flight, 
enemy with the same fury and eagerness with which they commenc¬ 
ed the action.—The Narragansets were driven down rocks and pre¬ 
cipices, and chased like a doe by the huntsman; many of them, to 
escapfe from their pursuers, plunged into a river, from rocks of near 





Mohegam 



up with hi 




might alone have the honor of taking him. Uncus, who was a man 
of great bodily strength, rushing forward, like a lion greedy of his 
prey, seized Miantinomi by the shoulder, and, giving the Indian 
whoop, called up his men, who were behind, to his assistance. The 
victory was complete; about fifty of the Narragansets were killed, 
and a much greater number wounded and taken prisoners; among the 
latter was a brother of Miantonimi. and two of the semi of Canoni- 
cus, whom Uncus conducted in triumph to Mohegan. Some few 
days after, Uncus conducted Miantinomi back to the spot where he 
was taken, for the purpose of putting him to death; at the instant 
they arrived on the ground, an Indian (who was ordered to march in 
the rear for the purpose) sunk a hatchet into his head, and despatched 
him at a single stroke! He was probably unacquainted with his fate, 
and knew not by what means lie fell Uncos cut out a large piece of 
his shoulder, which he devoured in savage triumph! declaring, in the 
meantime, that “it was the sweetest meal he ever ate; it made his 
heart strong!” The Mohegans buried Miantinomi at the place of his 
execution, and erected upon his grave a pillar of stones. This me¬ 
morable event gave the place the name of “Sachem’s Plains” 









their sachem, and sought means to destroy Uncus, whose country 
they, in small parties, frequently invaded, and, by laying ambushed. 


cut off a number of his most valuable warriors. As Uncas was the 
avowed friend of the English, and had, in many instances, signalized 
himself as such, they conceived it their duty to afford him all the 
protection possible; they despatched messengers to acquaint the Nar¬ 
ragansets with their determination, should they continue to molest and 
disturb the repose of the Mohegans. The messengers of the Eng¬ 
lish met with Quite an unfavorable reception, to whom 







Mohegan that came within his reach: that, whoever began 
war, he would continue it; and that nothing should satisfy him 
the head of Uncus!” 
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The English, irritated at the provoking language of 
sets, now determined not only to protect Uncus, but to 

with an 



Narragan- 
invade their 
peace 
For 



The Narragansets, learning that an army was about to enter the 
heart of their country, and fearful of the issue, despatched several of 

their principal men to sue for peace, on such terms as the English 
should be pleased to grant. The Governor and Council demanded, 
that they should restore to Uncus all the captives and canoes which 

they had taken from him, and pledge themselves to maintain perpetu¬ 
al peace with the English and their allies, and to the former pay an 







a considerable 
their country, they 


indeed, were h 
remonstrated; 

force collected for the express purpose 
at length thought it most prudent to acquiesce. 

During the war between the Narragansets and Uncus, the former 
once besieged the fort of the latter until his provisions were nearly 
exhausted, and he found that his men must soon perish either by fa¬ 
mine or the tomahawk, unless speedily relieved. In this crisis, he 
found «neans of communicating an account of his situation to the 
English scouts, who had been dispatched from the fort, in Saybrook, 
to reconnoitre the enemy.—Uncus represented the dangers to which 
the English would be exposed if the Narragansets should succeed in 
destroying the Mohegans. It was at this critical juncture, that the 


greatest part of the English troops in Connecticut were employed on 
an expedition abroad; a Mr. Thomas Lei ingwell, however, a bold 
and enterprising man, on learning the situation of Uncus, loaded a 
canoe with provision, and under cover of the night paddled from Say- 
brook into the river Thames, and had the address to get the whole 
into the fort. The enemy, soon after discovering that Uncus had re¬ 
ceived supplies, raised the siege. For this piece of service, Uncus 
presented said Leffingwell with a deed of a very large tract of land, 
now comprising the whole town of Norwich. 

The English, in New England, now Snjoyed a peace until the year 
1671, when they again took up arms to revenge the death of one of their 
countrymen," who had been inhumanly murdered by an Indian be¬ 
longing to the Nipnet tribe, of which the celebrated Philip, of Mount 
Hope, (now Bristol, R. I.,) was sachem. It wm thought the most 
prudent step, by the Governor and Council, first to send for Philip, 
and acquaint him with the cause of their resentment, and the course 
which they were determined to pursue in case he refused to deliver 

into their hands the murderer.. Philip being accordingly sent for, 

fied with the 

be spared 

to bring him to justice; and, more fully to confirm his friendship for 
English, expressed a wish, that the declaration which he was 


and appearing before the court, appeared 
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about publicly to make, i 
Council might thereunto 
Council, in compliance 
lowing, which, after 




light be committed to paper, that he and his 
affix their signatures. The Governor and 

drew 

» ' r 

and 

confirmation 







assurance! 


* 


“ Whereas, my father, my brother, and myself, have uniformly submitted 
to the good and wholesome taws of his majesty, the King of England, and 
have ever respected his faithful subjects, the English, as our fnends and 
brothers, and feeing still anxious to brighten the chain of friendship between 

us, we do now embrace this opportunity to pledge ourselves, that we will 
spare no pains in seeking out and bringing to justice, such of our tribe as 
" hereafter commit any outrage against them; and to remove all suspi¬ 
cion, we voluntarily agree to deliver up to them, all the fire arms which 
they have heretofore kindly presented us with, until such time as they can 

confidence in us; and, for the true performance of these our 
promises, we have hereunto set our hands. 




Sachem — PHILIP’S X mask 




fn pretence of Council. 


Chief Men — PORKANOKET’S X in,mile, 

UNCOMBO’S X mark. 

8 AM KAN A’S X mark. 
WOCOKOM’S X mark. 


Notwithstanding the fair promises of Philip, it was soon discover¬ 
ed by tbe English, that he was playing a deep game; that he was art¬ 
fully enticing his red brethren, throughout the whole of New Eng¬ 
land, to rise, en masse, against them, and drive them out of the coun¬ 
try; the Narragansets, for this purpose, had engaged to raise four 
thousand fighting men; the spring of 1672 was agreed upon, on 
which the grand blow was to be given. The evil intentions of Phi¬ 
lip were first discovered and communicated to the English, by a friend¬ 
ly Indian, of the Narraganset tribe; fortunately for them, this Indian 
had been taken into favor by the Rev. Mr, Elliot, by whom he had 
been taught to read and write, and became much attached to the Eng¬ 
lish. The Governor, upon receiving the important information rela¬ 
tive to the hostile views of Philip, ordered a military watch to be 




Indian 


never done before the commencement of hos- 


daily seen flocking, in great numbers, to the head-quarters of Philip 
—previously sending their wives and children to the Narrqganset coun¬ 
try, which they had 
tilities. 

The inhabitants of Swanzey (a small settlement adjoining Mount 
Hope, the head-quarters of Philip) were the first who felt the effects 

this war. Philip, encouraged by the numbers who were daily en- 

banners, and despairing of discovering;;!;; any cause that 
him in the commencement of hostilities against his 
mothers,” as he had termed them, resolved to provoke 
killing their cattle, firing their barns, &c. This plan 




them to war 


had its desired effect, as the inhabitants, determined to save their pro- 
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perty or perish in the attempt, fired upon the Indians, which was 
deemed cause sufficient by the latter to commence their bloody 
the war whoop was immediately thereuDO 





three of seventy-eight persons which the town contained, made their 
escape. Messengers were despatched with the melancholy tidings of 
this bloody affair, to the Governor, who by and with the advice and 
consent of the Council, despatched a company of militia with all pos¬ 
sible speed to the relief the distressed inhabitants residing near the 
head-quarters of Philip. As soon as they could be raised, three 
companies more were despatched, under the command of Captains 
Henchman 




was louna tnat the Indians had 
and set fire to the village, and with their booty had retired to 
ount Hope. A company of cavalry were sent, under the command 
of Cap . Prentice, to reconnoiter them; but before they arrived at 
a convenient place for this purpose, they were ambushed and fired 
upon by the enemy, who killed six of their number and wounded 
ten.—'The report of their guns alarming the remaining companies of 
the English, they hastened to the relief of the cavalry, who, at this mo¬ 
ment, were completely surrounded by about six hundred Indians, be¬ 
tween whom and the English a warm contest now ensued. The sava¬ 
ges fought desperately, and more than once nearly succeeded in over¬ 
powering the English; but very fortunately for the latter, when near¬ 
ly despairing of victory, a fresh company of militia arrived, which 
flanking the enemy on the right and left, and exposing them to two 
fires, soon overpowered them, and caused them to seek shelter in an 
adjoining wood, inaccessible to the English. The English had, in 
this severe engagement, forty-two killed and seventy-three wounded 
—many of them mortally; the enemy’s loss was supposed to be 
much greater. 

On the 30th, Major Savage (who, by 
had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
forces) arrived with an additional company pf cavalry, 
remaining companies, the following day, commenced their 
Mount Hope, the head-quarters of Philip.—On their way, the Eng¬ 
lish were affected with a scene truly distressing: the savages, not 
content with bathing their tomahawks in the blood of the defenceless 
inhabitants of Swanzey, had, it was discovered, in many instances, 
detached their limbs from their mangled bodies, and affixed them to 
poles, which were extended in the air! among which were discover- 
the heads of several infant children, the whole of which, by order 

avage, were collected and buried. 

The English arrived at Mount Hope about sunset; but 

approach, had deserted their 

wigwams and retired into a neighboring wood. Major Savage, to 
pursue the enemy with success, now divided his men into separate 
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companies which he ordered to march in different directions—station- 
ingjorty at JMount Hope. On the 4th July, ^e men under the com. 

enemy, to the number of two hundred, whom they 
English being but thirty-two in number, including officers, victory for 
a considerable length of time appeared much in favor of the savages, 

but very fortunately for the former being commanded by bold anil re¬ 
solute officers, they defended themselves in the most heroic manner, 
until relieved by a company of cavalry, under the command of OapL 

-The Indians, now in turn, finding the fire of the English 

for them, fled in every direction, leaving thirty of their 
dead, and about sixty severely wounded, on the field of ac¬ 
tion ; the English, in this engagement, had seven killed and twenty- 




This action, so far from daunting the bold and resolute Captain 
Church, seemed to inspire him with additional bravery. He boldly 
led his men into an almost impenetrable forest, into which (hose who 
survived the action had fled. The Indians, perceiving the English ap- 
proaching, concealed themselves from their view by lying flat on their 
bellies, in which situation they remained concealed until the English 
had advanced within a few rods of them, when each unperceived 
lining upon his man, discharged a shower of arrows among them— 
this unexpected check threw the English into confusion, which the 
Indians perceiving, rushed furiously upon them with their knives and 
tomahawks, shouting horribly!—the English (their cavalry being una¬ 
ble to afford them assistance) were now in a very disagreeable situa¬ 
tion, the trees being so very large as to render it difficult to use their 
fire-arms with any effect, and they were very soon so encompassed 
by the savages, as to render almost every effort to defend themselves 
useless; of 64 who entered the swamp, but 27 escaped, among whom, 
very fortunately, was their valuable leader, Capt. Church. 

The English, finding that they could neither bring their enemies to 
action in open field, or engage them with any success in the forest 
in which they were lodged, returned home, with the exception of 
three companies who were stationed by Major Savage near the bor¬ 
ders of a swamp, into which it was strongly suspected that Philip, 

swamp was two miles in 
length, and to the English inaccessible. Philip, who had been 
watching the motions of his enemies, perceiving the greater part of 
them marching off, conjectured that their object was to obtain a rein¬ 
forcement; impressed with this belief, he resolved to improve the 
first opportunity to escape with a few chosen men by water, which 

he with little difficulty effected the preceding night, taking the advan. 

soon after their escape discov- 








a party of the 






against 


The Rehoboth miGtia came up with the rear of the enemy about 
sunset, and killed 12 of them, without sustaining any loss on their 
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part; night preventing their engaging the whole force of Philip, but 
early the succeeding morning they continued the pursuit; the Indi¬ 
ans had, however, fled with such precipitancy that it was found im¬ 
possible to overtake ^hem-.-they bent their course to the westward, 

arms against the English. 

The United Colonies became now greatly alarmed at the hostile 

views and rapid strides of Philip.the General court was constantly 

in sitting endeavoring to plan means to cut him off before he should 
have an opportunity to corrupt the minds of too many of his coun¬ 
trymen . 

While the Court was thus employed, information was received 
that Philip had arrived in the neighborhood of Brookfield (situated 
about 65 miles from Boston) and that a number of its inhabitants had 



nni 

Brookfield; but before they-could reach that place Philip and his 
party had entered the town, and indiscriminately put to death almost 
every inhabitant which it contained, the few that escaped having ta» 
'ken the precaution, previous to the attack, to assemble together in 
one house, which they strongly fortified; this house was furiously 
attacked by the savages and several times set on fire, and the besieged 
were on the point of surrendering when Major Willard happily ar¬ 
rived to their relief. Between the English and the Indians a despe¬ 
rate engagement now ensued; the former, by the express command 
of their officers gave no quarter, but in a very heroic manner rushed 
upon the savages with clubbed muskets; the action continued until 
near sunset, when the few Indians that remained alive sought shelter 
in the neighboring woods. In this engagement the English had 22 
killed and 75 wounded—the enemjds loss was 217 killed, and be¬ 
tween 260 and 300 wounded, who, by way of retaliation (for their 
barbarity exercised towards the defenceless inhabitants of Brookfield) 
were immediately put to death. 

The Governor and Council, on learning the fate of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Brookfield, despatched a reinforcement of three com¬ 
panies of cavalry to Major Willard, and ordered the like number to 
be sent him from Hartford, in Connecticut colony, with which he 
was directed to pursue Philip with fire and sword to whatever part 
of the country he should resort. 

It being discovered that a part of Philip’s forces had fled to Hat¬ 
field, two companies of English, under the command of Captain 
Lathrop and Capt. Beers, were sent in pursuit of 'them, who within 

about three miles of Hatfield overtook and attacked them, but the 
force of the English being greatly inferior to that of the enemy, the 
former were defeated and driven back to the main body; which ena¬ 
bled the enemy (who had in the late engagement been detached from 
their main body) to join Philip. On the 18th September, information 
was received by Major Willard that the enemy had successfully at- 
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tacked and defeated the troops under the command of Capt. Lathrop; 
that they were ambushed and unexpectedly surrounded by 1,000 of 

rifice! The defeat of Capt. Lathrop took place in the neighborhood 
of Deerfield, for the defence of which there was an English garrison, 
which the Indians were about to attack when Major Willard happily 

arrived, on the approach of whom the Indians fled. 

On the 1 0th. October following, a party of Philip's Indians success¬ 
fully assaulted the town of Springfield, which they pillaged and set 
lire to, killing about forty of the inhabitants. On the 14th they as¬ 
saulted the town of Hatfield, in which two companies, under the 
command of Capt Mosely and Capt. Appleton, were stationed. The 
enemy continued the attack about two hours, when finding the fire 




Philip now finding himself closely puraued by a large and formi¬ 
dable body of the English, deemed it prudent to bend his course to¬ 
wards his old place of residence, there to remain until the ensuing 
spring. 

But the Commissioners of the United Colonies, duly reflecting on 
the deplorable situation of their defenceless brethren throughout the? 
country, sware that there were then a much greater number of their 
savage enemies embodied than at any former period, who, if suffered 
peaceably to retire into winter quarters, might prove too powerful for 
them the spring ensuing, resolved to attack the whole force under 
Philip in their winter encampment—for which purpose, every 
Englishman, capable of bearing arms, was commanded (by Procla¬ 
mation of the Governor) to hold himself in readiness to march at the 
shortest notice. The 10th of December was the day appointed by 
the Commissioners on which the decisive blow was to be given.— 
Six companies were immediately raised in Massachusetts, consisting 
in the whole of 527 men, to the command of which were appointed 
Captains Mosely, Gardener, Davenport, Oliver and Johnson; five 
companies were raised in Connecticut, consisting of 450 men, to the 
command of which were appointed Captains Siely, Mason, Gallop, 
Watts and Marshall—two companies were likewise raised in Ply¬ 
mouth, consisting of 150 men, who were commanded by Captains 
Rice and Goram:—three Majors of the three respective divisions 
were also appointed, to wit: Major Appleton, of Massachusetts— 
Major Treat, of Connecticut, and Major Bradford, of Plymouth— the 
whole force, consisting of 1127 men, were commanded by Major 
General Winslow, late Governor of the colonies. On the 7th De¬ 
cember, the combined forces commenced their march for the head¬ 
quarters of the enemy. At this inclement season, it was with the 




ed all the preceding night, they arrived at the border of an extensive 
swamp, in which they were informed, by their guides, the enemy 
were encamped to the number of four thousand. The English, after 
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pctrtakin^ of a little refreshment, formed for battle. Capt. Mosely and 
Capt. Davenport led the van, and Major Appleton and Capt. Oliver, 
brought up the rear of the Massachusetts forces; General Winslow, 
with the Plymouth trooDS. formed the centre; 

captains, together with about 
hundred of the Mohegans, commanded by Oneco, the son of 
Uncus, brought up the rear. 

It was discovered, by an Indian, sent for that purpose, that in the 
centre of the swamp the enemy had built a very strong fort, of so 
wise construction, that it was with difficulty that more than 
son could enter at one time. About 10 o’clock, A. M., the English, 

with the sound of the trumpet, entered the swamp, and, when with- 
about fifty rods of their fort, were met by the enemy. The Indi¬ 
ans. in their usual manner, shouting and howling like beasts 

hideous noi 







led bravery, the enemy were soon glad to seek shelter within the 
walls of their fort. The English having closely pressed upon the 
enemy, as they retreated, now in turn, found themselves in a very 

dangerous situation.exposed to the fire of the Indians, who were 

covered by a high breastwork, they were not even enabled to net on 
the defensive. At this critical juncture, the lion-hearted Oneco, with 
the assent of Gen. Winslow, offered, with the men under his com¬ 
mand, to scale the walls of the fort, which being approved of by the 
English commanders, Oneco, with about sixty picked men, in an in¬ 
stant ascended to the top of the fort; where, having a fair chance at 
the enemy, they hurled their tomahawks and discharged their arrows 
with such success among them as, in a very short time, to throw them 
into the utmost confusion; those who attempted to escape from the 
fort, were instantly cut to pieces by the troops without. The ene¬ 
my, finding themselves thus hemmed in, and attacked on all aides, in 
the most abject terms begged for quarter, which was denied them by 
the English. A great proportion of the troops being now mounted 
on the walls of the fort, they had nothin? to do but load and fire 




nought but dead, or such 
closed the bloody conflict. 

The scene of action, at this instant, was indeed such as could not 

fail to shock the stoutest hearted I The huge logs of which the fort 
was constructed, were completely crimsoned with the blood of the 
enemy, while the surrounding woods resounded with the dying groans 

of the wounded. The number of slain of the enemy in this severe 

ascertained, it was, however, immense; 

to contain at the 
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enemy’s ground, and 




about 
of sixteen 
, the snow 

it was not until midnight, or after, that the troops were 
their place of destination. Many of the wounded, 
who probably otherwise might have recovered, perished with the cold 
and inconvenience of a march so fatiguing. 

• Although the destruction of so great a number of the enemy was 
considered of the greatest importance to the English, yet it proved a 
conquest dearly bought—it was obtained at the expense of the lives 

only a great number of privates, but a great proportion of their 

were Captai 
numeratin 




most valuable officers 
Gardner, Johnson, Siely, and Mar 
slain and wounded, it was 

company commanded 
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The courage displayed during the action by every part of the ar¬ 
my; the invincible heroism of the officers; the firmness and resolu¬ 
tion of the soldiers, when they saw their captains falling; and the 
hardship endured, before and after the engagement, are hardly credi¬ 
ble, and rarely find a parallel in ancient cur modern ages! The cold 
(the day preceding the action) was extreme; and in the night of 
which, the snow fell so deep as to render it extremely difficult for 
the arm 3 to move the day succeeding—four hundred of the soldiers 
were so completely frozen as to be unfit for duty! The Connecticut 
were the most disabled, 
out halting, from Stonington 
They sustained, too, a much greater loss in 
their numbers, than the troops of the other 
intrepid Capt. Mason (who received a fatal 
of which he died in about three months after) i 
Mohegans. to mount the walls of the fort, nor 
his command lail to follow the noble example. 

The loss of the troops from Connecticut was so great, that Major 
Treat conceived it absolutely necessary to return immediately home. 
Such of the wounded as were unable to travel, were put on board a 
vessel and conveyed to Stonington. The 
killed and captured about thirty of the enemy. 

The Massachusetts and Plymouth forces kept the field the greater 

part of the winter; they ranged the country, took a number of prison. 

ers, destroyed about three hundred wigwams, but achieved nothing 
brilliant or decisive. 



colonies. The bold 

wound in the action, 
as the first, after the 
the troops under 
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The Nipnet and N arraganset tribes, being, by the late action, near- 
exterminated, the few that survived, by direction of Philip, fled in 
small parties to different parts of the country, improving every op¬ 
portunity that presented to revenge 

1078, 

prised the inhabitants of Lancaster, (Mass.,) a part of whom, as a 
place of greater safety, had, the clay previous, resorted to the dwell¬ 
ing of the Rev. Mr. Rowland; this, however, being constructed of 

dry logs, was set on Ire by the Indians, which the unfortunate Eng¬ 
lish within being unable to extinguish, they fell victims to the devour¬ 
ing dames. On the 21st, the enemy attacked the inhabitants of Med- 
field, thirty-two of whom they killed, and of the remainder made 
captives. 

On the 3d March, the Indians still continuing their 






Capt. Watkins, were ordered out for the purpose of affording pro¬ 
tection to the defenceless inhabitants of towns most exposed to their 
incursions. On the 5th, they marched to Pautuxet, near where there 
were a considerable body of Indians encamped, whom, on the morn¬ 
ing of the 5th, they fell in with and attacked. The enemy, at first, 
appeared but few in number, but these were only employed to decoy 
the English, who on a sudden found themselves surrounded by near 
500 Indiana, who, with their tomahawks and scalping knives, rushing 
furiously upon them, threatened them with instant destruction! The 
English, now acting upon the defensive, although surrounded by five 
times their number, fought with their usual spirit, and were resolved 
to sell their lives at as dear rate as possible; they were very soon, 
however, compelled to yield to the superior force of their savage ene¬ 
mies; but five escaped. This victory, though of considerable impor¬ 
tance to the savages, cost them a number of their bravest warriors, 
ninety-three of whom were, the preceding day, found dead upon the 
field of action. There were in this engagement about twenty friend¬ 
ly Indians with the English, who fought like desperadoes; one of 
diem, observin Capt. Pierce unable to stand, in consequence of the 
many wounds he had received, for nearly two hours bravely defend¬ 
ed him; when, perceiving his own imminent danger, and that he 
could afford the captain no further assistance, by blacking his face, as 
the enemy had done, escaped unnoticed. 

On th6 25th March, a party of Indians attacked and burnt the 
towns of Weymouth and Warwick, killing a great number of the in¬ 
habitants. On the 10th April, following, they pillaged and burnt Re- 
hoboth and Providence. 

On the let May, a company of English and one hundred and fifty 
Mohegans, under command of Capt. George Dennison, were sent in 
pursuit of a body of the enemy, commanded by the son of Mianti- 
nomi; on the 8th, they met 

victory or death, 
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kets and tomahawks, drove the remainder into a neighboring river, 
where they soon perished. 

On the 23d Cononchet, 

Narragansets, proposed to 

Connecticut river, not inhabited by.the English, should be by them 

planted with corn, for their future subsistence; which, being approv¬ 
ed of by the latter, two hundred of the Narragansets were despatched 

purpose. The Governor, being apprised of their intentions, 
three companies of cavalry to' intercept them; about one 
hundred of the Mohegans, under the command of Oneco, accompani¬ 
ed the English. The enemy were commanded by Cononchet, in per- 

first proceeded to Seconk to procure seed corn; it was in 

of tiiis place that they were first 

and Mohegans. The enemy, with becomini 

attack, but, being but poorly 
provided with weapons, they were at length overpowered, and com¬ 
pelled to yield to the superior power of their enemies. In the midst 
of the action, Cononchet, fearful of the issue, deserted his men and 
attempted to seek shelter in a neighboring wood, but being recognised 
by the Mohegans, they pursued him. Cononchet perceiving himself 
nearly overtaken by his pursuers, to facilitate his flight, first threw 
away his blanket, and then his silver laced coat (with which he had 
been presented by the English, a few weeks previous); but finding 
that he could not escape from his pursuers by flight, he plunged into 
a river^ where he was even followed by half a dozen resolute Mohe¬ 
gans, who, laying hold of him, forced him under water, and there 
held him until drowned. The loss of the English and Mohegans in 
this engagement was twelve killed, and twenty-one wounded ; that of 
the enemy, was forty-three killed, and about eighty wounded. 

The inhabitants of New London, Norwich, and Stun ingle,in, having" 
frequently discovered a number of the enemy lurking about in small 
bodies in the adjacent woods, by joint 

themselves (to the number of three hundred under the command 



exp 

On the 8th June, the Indians assaulted and burnt Bridgewater, a 
small settlement in the colony of Massachusetts; forty of its inhabi¬ 
tants fell victims to savage barbarity. 

The Governor and Council of Massachusetts colony, aware of the 
danger to which many of the inland settlements were exposed, by 
frequent incursions of the enemy, and finding it extremely difficult to 

raise a sufficient force to oppose them in the many parts to which the 
fragments of the broken tribes had res 
sending among them, as spies 
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One of the friendly Indians returning to Boston, on the 10th July, 
reported as follows:—*‘That a large number of Indians were embodi¬ 
ed in a wood near Lancaster, which village they intended to attack 
and burn in a few days; that they had been encouraged to continue 
the war with the English, by Frenchmen , from the Great Lake, who 
had supplied them with fire arms and ammunition!” 

On the receipt of this important information, the Governor de¬ 
spatched three companies of cavalry, under the command of Major 
Savage, for the defence of Lancaster, who, unfortunately, by mistak¬ 
ing the road, fell into an ambush of about three hundred and fifty 
Indians, by whom they were instantly surrounded. The English ex¬ 
hibited great presence of mind, and rep elled the attack of the enemy 
m a very heroic manner; the savages being, however, well provided 
with fire arms, soon gained a complete victory over the English, whose 
loss in this unfortunate engagement was fifty-four! The number of 
killed and wounded of the enemy could not be ascertained, as they 
remained masters of the field of action. 

On the 15lh, a severe engagement took place between a company 
of English cavalry and about three hundred of the enemy, near Gro¬ 
ton. The latter were not perceived by the former, until they were 
within a few paces of them, (the Indians having concealed themselves 
in the bushes.) when, suddenly issuing forth, with a hideous yell, the 
cavalry were thrown into confusion; but, instantly forming, and 
charging the enemy with great spirit, they fled in every direction.— 
The cavalry, in attempting to pursue them, were once more ambush¬ 
ed. The contest now became close and severe—the Indians, having 
succeeded in decoying the English into a thick wood, attacked them 
with great fury and success. The commander of the English being 
killed, every man sought his own safety; of forty-five, of which the 
company was composed, but twelve escaped! The loss of the. ene¬ 
my was, however, supposed to be much greater. 4 

()i:si the 12th August, a party of Indians entered the town of West- 
field, killed and took several of the inhabitants prisoners, and burnt 
several houses.—Three of them, soon after, made their appearance 
at a house near the said town, and fired at the man at his door, who 
fell; they ran towards him, and, one of them stooping to scalp him, 

the man’s wife, with a stroke from a large hatchet, 
mpletely into his body, that, at three different efforts, 
she could not disengage it, and the Indian made off with it sticking in 
him; a second Indian also made an attempt, when she, by a well di¬ 
rected stroke with a stick she had got, laid him on the ground; the 
third then run, and the other, aw soon as he had recovered his feet, 
followed the example, on which the woman took her husband in tier 
arms and carried him into the house, where he soon after recovered. 

On the 17th, a party of Indians commenced an attack on North¬ 
ampton; hut there being a number of English soldiers therein sta- 

/ were repulsed. 

On the 20th, a number of the inhabitants of Springfield were attack- 

Indians as they were returning from divine service; 
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and, although the former were provided with fire arms, the enemy suc¬ 
ceeded in making prisoners of two women and several children, whom 
they soon after inhumanly tomahawked and scalped; in which siiua- 

were, the succeeding day, found by a party of English, 
pursuit of the enemy.—One of the unfortunate women, 
although shockingly mangled, was found still alive; and when so far 
recovered as to be enabled to speak, gave the following account of 
the fate of her unfortunate companions, to wit:—“That they were 
first conveyed by the savages to a thick wood, where they were 
severally bound with cords; that the Indians soon after built a fire, 
and regaled themselves with what they had previously stolen 
file English; that soon after a warm dispute arose between them 
lative to the prisoners, each claiming the women 

at length proceeded to Wows 
time with clubs, it was 
vent further allercatiou, that the women should be put to death, which 
they, as they supposed, carried immediately into execution; the un¬ 
fortunate narrator received a severe blow on the head, which brought 
her senseless to the ground, and, while in that situation, was scalped 
and left for dead by her savage enemies l” 

The inhabitants of Sudbury, with a company of soldiers, under 
the command of Lieut. Jacobs, of Marlborough, alarmed at the near 
approach of the enemy, who, to the number of about two hundred, 
were encamped near that place, resolved to attack them at night; ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 8th September, they marched within view of them, 
and at night, as they lay extended around a large fire, approached 
them, unperceived, within gun shot, when they gave them the con¬ 
tents of their muskets; many of those that remained unhurt, being 
suddenly aroused from their slumber by the yells of their wounded 
brethren, and imagining that they were completely surrounded by the 
English, (whom the darkness of- the night prevented their seeing,) 
threw themselves into the fire which they had enkindled, and there 
perished.—But few, if any, escaped; in this attack, the English sus¬ 
tained no 
On 







A company of English, who had been 
for the defence of this place, were cut off by the savages 
and totally destroyed; two other companies, despatched from Bos¬ 
ton for the like purpose, met with the same fate. It appeared, that 
the Governor, on learning the situation of the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Marlborough, despatched to their relief two companies, under.the 
command of Captains Wadsworth and Smith, who, before they arriv- 
at their place of destination, were informed that the savages 

proceeded for Sudbury, twelve miles 
the English to alter 
ately for the latter place.—Of this, it 
apprized by their runners, and had concocted a plan to cut them off 
before they should reach Sudbury; which they, in the following manner, 
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completely effected: Learning the course which the English would 
take, they, within a few rods thereof, stationed fifty or sixty of their 

retreat into a nei 




hundred, concealed themselves by lying prostrate on their bellies. 

Tire English, on their arrival, espying the Indians in tlie field, and 

presuming them to lie but few in number, pursued and attacked them, 
who very soon retreated to the fatal spot where their treacherous 
brethren lay concealed, and prepared to give their pursuers a warm, 

if not a fatal reception; here they were closely pursued by the Eng¬ 
lish, who, too late, discovered the fatal snare which had been laid for 
them; in an instant they were completely 




fended themselves, but 
superior to their own 
Captain Smith, as well as most of the troops under their command. 

The Indians bordering on the river Merrimack, feeling themselves 
injured by the encroachments of the English, once more resumed tine 
bloody tomahawk, which had been buried for a number of years.— 
On the first November, they, in a considerable body, entered the vil¬ 
lages of Chelmsford and Woburn, and indiscriminately pul to death 
every inhabitant they contained, not sparing the infant at the breast. 
On the 9th, they burnt the house of a Mr. Eames, near Concord, 
killed his wife and threw her body into the flames, and made captives 
of his children. On the 15th, they took a prisoner, a young woman, 
(sixteen years of age,) who, by the family with whom she resided, 
had' been placed on a hill in the neighborhood of their dwelling, to 
watch the motions of the enemy.—The account which the young 
woman gave of her capture and escape was as follows: That “on the 
morning of her capture, the family having been informed that a party 
of Indians had, the day previous, been discovered in a neighboring 
wood, she, by their request, ascended a hill near the house to watch 
motions, and alarm the family if seen approaching the house; 
about nooi 

in great haste; that she 

them by retiring into a thicket; but that the Indians, who, it 
had before observed her, found her after a few moments search, and 
compelled her to accompany them to their settlement, about forty 
miles distant—il was here they gave her to understand she must re- 
main and become their squaw, and dress and took their victuals; 
that she remained with them about three weeks, during which time 
they made several expeditions against the English, and returned with 
a great number of human scalps; that on the night of the 6th De¬ 
cember, they returned with six horses, which they had stolen from 

having tamed into a small enclosure 
on a new expedition; that she viewed this as a 
to escape, to effect which, she caught and 
and making use of a strip of bark as a bridle, she penetrated a wild 

4 * 
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and pathless wood, and arrived at Concord, at seven o’clock, the morn* 
inf succeeding, having travelled all the preceding night, to evade 
the pursuit of the enemy!” In like manner did one of the children 
of Mr. Eames (of whose capture mention is made in the preceding 
) escape from the Indians; although but ten years of age, he tra¬ 
velled sixty miles, through an uninhabited wood, subsisting on acorns I 

On the 12th December, a party of Indians attacked and killed, sev¬ 
eral of the inhabitants of Bradford. The Governor of Massachusetts 
colony, for the protection of the defenceless inhabitants of the Merri¬ 
mack, ordered the raising and equipping of four companies of caval- 
nr, to the command of which were appointed Captains Sill, Holyoke, 
Cutler and Prentice. 

23d, the above troops proceeded for die borders of the Mer- 
on the 20th fell in with a considerable body of the ene* 
engaged and 

January, 1679, Capt. Prentice, detached from the main 
body, fell in with and engaged about one hundred of the enemy, in the 
neighborhood of Amherst, whom lie likewise defeated, but with con- 
sMermble loss on his part. 

On the 0th, a son of the brave Capt. Holyoke, of Springfield, re¬ 
ceiving information that a number of the enemy, in smalt bodies, were 
skulking about in the woods bordering on that town, with twenty re¬ 
solute young men, marched out to attack them.—Falling in with a 
considerable body of them, an engagement ensued, which, 1 hough se¬ 
vere, terminated, at length, in favor of the English*—The Inpians, 
bein:/ furnished with muskets, were unwilling to give ground, and 
would, probably, have remained masters of tbe field, had not the 
English received a reinforcement, which put them to flitght; the ‘loss 
of the English in the engagement was fife killed, and nine wounded; 
that of the enemy, twenty-three killed, and between thirty and forty 
wounded. 

The savages were no longer confined to any particular tribe or 
place, but In parties of from fifty to three hundred, were scattered all 
over the thinly inhabited parts of New England. A considerable 

the neighborhc >d of 

and Northampton, where they were continually committinj 
ton acts of barbarity. Sever 
mentioned, duly reflecting on the danger to which they and their fa¬ 
milies were daily exposed, formed themselves into several compa¬ 
nies, and made choice of their commanders. On the 4th February, 
receiving information that there were near two hundred Indians em¬ 
bodied in-a swamp in the neighborhood of Deerfield, the above-men¬ 
tioned force marched to attack them. Arriving within view of them, 
about day-break, they discovered them in a profound sleep, stretched 
out upon the ground around their fire.—The cav; 

themselves 

within pistol shot, before they were discovered by the enemy; who, 
being suddenly aroused from their slumber, and astonished at the un¬ 
expected appearance of so many of their enemies, fell an easy prey 
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to the English, who, without the loss of a man, killed one hundred 
and twenty of them; the remainder, as the only means of escape, 
having plunged into a lifer, where probably many of them perished. 
Although the English achieved this action 
art, they were, on their return, unhappily ambushed 
undred of the enemy—the English having expended 

much fatigued, were now 
in turn likely to fail an easy prey to their enemies, who, with their 
Moody knives and tomahawks, for the space of an hour, attacked 
them with the greatest success—not one of the English, it is proba¬ 
ble, would have survived this bloody and unexpected attack, had it 
not been for the presence of mind of their brave commander, Oapt. 

Holyoke, who, by a stratagem, succeeded in saving a part of them..- 

Capt. Holyoke had his horse killed under him, and at 
attacked by five of the enemy, whom he beat off with 
The loss of the English, in this unfortunate engagement was 
one killed and eighty-four wounded; many of the latter survive* 
action but a few days. The defeat and destruction of the English 
in this engagement was much to be lamented, as among the slain 
were the heads of several families, who had volunteered their aervi* 
ces in defence of their infant settlements. 

On the 10th, several hundreds of the enemy, encouraged by their 
late success, appeared before Hatfield, and fired several dwelling 
houses without the fortification of the town. The inhabitants of 
Hadley being seasonably apprized of the situation of their brethren 
at Hatfield, a number of them volunteered their services, and marched 
to their relief: the Indians, as they were accustomed to do on the 
approach of the English, lay fiat on their bellies until the latter had 
advanced within bow shot, when, partly rising, they dischaiged a 
shower of arrows among them, which wounded several of the Eng¬ 
lish ; but they having wisely reserved their firtf, now in turn leveDed 
their pieces with the best effect before the savages had time to recov¬ 
er their legs, about thirty of whom were instantly despatched, and 
the remainder dispersed. 

February, the Governor of Massachusetts colony re- 
ceiving information that the Indians were collecting in great numbers 
under the immediate guidance of Philip, near Biookfield, despatched 
Oapt, Henchman, with fifty men, to dislodge them ; who, proceeding 
first to Hadley, was joined by a company of cavalry from Hartford. 
On the 20th they discovered and attacked a party of Indians near 
Lancaster; they tiled fifty of them, and took between fifty and sixty 

squaws and children prisoners, Capt. Henchman, on his 
Brookfield, discovered the dead bodies of several of his coun¬ 
trymen half consumed by fire, who it appeared had, a few days pre. 

vious, fallen victims to the wanton barbarity of the savages. 

The scattered remains of the enemy being now so completely ha¬ 
rassed, and driven from place to place by the English, a number of 
resorted to the western country* then inhabited by the Mo- 
but the latter being on friendly terms with the English and 
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Dutch, who were settling among them, were unwilling to harbor their 
enemies, and consequently attacked a considerable body of them 
the 5th March; the engagement was a severe one—the fugitive Indi¬ 
ans being furnished with fire-arms, repelled the attack of the Mo¬ 
hawks with a becoming spirit, but were at length overpowered and 
completely defeated. The loss on both sides was very great. 

On the 20th, the Indians took a Mr, Willet prisoner^ near Swan- 
zey f and after cutting off his nose and ears, set him at liberty! 
the 23d they made prisoners of the family of a Mr. Barney, of Re- 
hpboth, consisting of himself, his wife, and six children; two of the 
youngest of the latter they killed and scalped, sund threw their man- 
bodies to their dogs to devour! 

On the 28th, a negro man who had been 
oner among the savages, escaped 
lish, to whom he gave the following 
enemy were concerting a plan to attack Taunton, and the villages 
adjacent; that for this purpose there were then embodied, near 
Worcester, one thousand of them, at the head of whom was Phillip, 

and that near one hundred of them were furnished with fire. arms: 

that a few days previous to his escape, a scouting party arrived, and 
brought in with them two prisoners and three human scalps! To 
frustrate the intentions of the enemy, the Governor of Massachusetts 
colony despatched three companies of cavalry for the defence of 
Taunton. 

The English of Connecticut colony, although but little troubled 
with the enemy since the destruction of the Pequots, were not un¬ 
willing to afford their brethren all the assistance possible in a pro¬ 
tracted and bloody war with the common enemy—they accordingly 
furnished three companies of cavalry, who, under command! of the 

experienced Major Talcott, on the 5th April proceeded to ihe west. 

ward, in search of the enemy: on the 11th they fell in with, attack¬ 
ed, and defeated, a considerable body of them. Apparently, by the 
special direction of Divine Providence, Major Talcott arrived in the 

, and save 



unexpected relief animating the few inhabitants which the town con¬ 
tained, they hastened to the. assistance of the cavalry, who at this 

moment were seriously engaged with the whole body of the enemy. 
The savages having gained some signal advantages, victory for a con¬ 
siderable ength of time appeared likely to decide in their favor—for¬ 
tunately, the inhabitants of Hadley having for their defence a few 
weeks previous procured from Boston 






at 

by them conveyed to the English, which (being charged with small 
shot, nails, &c.) was by the latter disehaiged with the best effect up¬ 
on the enemy, who immediately thereupon fled in every direction.— 
Thus it was that the English in a great measure owed the preserva- 
tino of their lives to the unexampled heroism of a few women! 
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The Governor and Council of the United Colonies, taking under 
serious consideration the miraculous escape of the inhabitants of 






the English in various parts of the country, appointed the 27th day 
of August 1679, to be observed throughout the Colonies as a day of 
Public Thanksgiving and Praise to Almighty God. This, it may be 
well to observe, was the commencement of an annual custom of our 

forefathers, which to the present day is so religiously observed by 
their descendants throughout the New England States. 

On, the 3d September, the Connecticut troops, under command of 

Major Taicott and Captains Dennison and Newbury, proceeded to 
Narraganset in quest of the enemy, who, to the number of about three 
hundred, had been^iscovered in a piece of woods^the English were 

gans under his command. In the evening of the 5th they discovered 
the savages encamped at the foot of a steep hill, on which Major 
Taicott made arrangements for an attack. The Mohegans were or¬ 
dered to gain the summit of the hill, by a circuitous route, to prevent 
the flight of the enemy; two companies of cavalry were ordered to 
flank them on the right and left, while Major Taicott, with a compa¬ 
ny of foot stationed hi mself in their rear. Hav i ng th us disposed of 
his forces a signal was given by the Major for the Mohegans to com¬ 
mence the attack, which they did and with such spirit, (accompanied 
by their savage yells) that had the enemy been renowned for their 
valor, they must have been to the highest degree appalled at so unex¬ 
pected an onset. After contending a few moments with the Mohe¬ 
gans, the enemy were attacked on the right and left by the cavalry, 
who, with their cutlasses, made great havoc among them:—they were, 

however, unwilling to give ground until they had lost nearly one.half 

their number, when they attempted a flight to a swamp in their rear; 
but here they were met by Major Taicott, with the company of foot, 
who gave them so warm a reception, that they once more fell back 
upon the Mohegans, by whom they were very soon overpowered 
and would have been totally destroyed, had not Major Taicott hu- 




remained alive. Among the latter was their leader, a squaw, com¬ 
monly termed the queen of Narraganset; and among them an active 
young fellow who begged to be delivered into the hands of the Mo¬ 
hegans, that they might put him to death in their own way, and sac¬ 
rifice him to their cruel genius of revenge, in which they so much 
delighted! The English, although naturally averse to acts of savage 
barbarity, were not in this instance unwilling to coimply with the vo¬ 
luntary although unnatural request of the prisoner, as it appeared that 
he had in presence of the Mohegans exultingly boasted of having 
killed nineteen of the English with his gun, since the commencement 
of th© war, and after loading; it for the 20th (there being no more of 
the latter within reach) he levelled at a Mohegan, whom he killed; 
which completing his number, he was willing to die by their hands. 
The Mohegans accordingly began to prepare for the tragical event. 
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Forming themselves into a circle (admitting as many of the English 
as were disposed to witness their savage proceedings) the prisoner 
was placed in the centre, when one of the Mohegans, who in the late 
engagement had lost a son, with his knife cut off ihe prisoner’s ears, 
then his nose, and then the fingers of each hand; and after the lapse 
a few moments, dug out his eyes, and filled their sockets with hot 
embers! Although the few English present were overcome with.a 
view of a scene so shocking to humanity, yet the prisoner (so far 
from bewailing his fate) seeded to surpass Ills tormentors in expres¬ 
sions of joy. When nearly exhausted with the loss of blood, and 
unable longer to stand, his executioner closed the tragic scene by 
beating out his brains with a tomahawk! 

The few Indians that now remained in 
mouth colony, being in a state of starvation 
selves prisoners to the English; one of whom being recognised 
the person who had, a few days previous, i 
daughter of a Mr. Clarke, was, by order of the Governor, publicly 
executed; the remainder were retained, and treated as prisoners of 
war. By the assistance of one of the prisoners, who served as 
guide, twenty more of the enemy were, on the succeeding day, sur¬ 
prised and taken prisoners by the English. 

The troops under the command of Major Bradford, and Captains 
Mosely and Brattle, on the 15th September surprised and took one 
hundred and fifty of the enemy prisoners near Pautuxet, among 
whom was the squaw of the celebrated Philip: and on the day suc¬ 
ceeding, learning that the enemy in considerable bodies were roving 
about in the woods near Dedham, Major Bradford despatched Capt. 
Brattles with fifty men to attack them; who, the day following, fell 
in with about one hundred of them. As hatchets were the only 
weapons with which they were provided, they made but a feeble de¬ 
fence, and were soon overpowered by the English, who took seven¬ 
ty-four of them prisoners, the remainder having fallen in the action. 
The loss of the English was two killed and five wounded. The 
above party was commanded by a blood-thirst} 

his bodily strength, which exceeded^ tna^o^ any 

the last, being wounded in the breast, and unable to 
one of the soldiers while in the act of despatching 

his gun, and would have strangled him, had he not been fortunate¬ 
ly rescued by one of his comrades. 

A general famine now prevailing among the enemy, in consequence 
being deprived of an opportunity to plant their lands, numbers 
were daily compelled by hunger to surrender themselves prisoners 

to the English, among whom was a Nipnet Sachem, accompanied by 
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comped in a swamp near Pom fret—a friendly Indian first espying 
them, commanded them to surrender, but the enemy did not appear 
disposed to obey, and being sheltered b j large trees, they first dis¬ 
charged their arrows among die English, and then with a terrible 

pected, gave round, but being rallied by their old and experienced 
commander, Capt. Church, they rushed upon thep with such impetu¬ 
osity. that the enemy were thrown into confusion, and dislodged 
from their coverts. The action continued about an hour and a quar¬ 
ter. The English had seven men killed, and fourteen wounded; 
among the latter their brave commander, who received an arrow through 
his left arm. The loss of the enemy was thirty-two killed, and be¬ 
tween sixty and seventy wounded. 



about in the woods near Mount Hope, much disheartened by the i 
success of his countrymen, was the morning preceding discovered 
in a swamp near that place, attended by about ninety Seaconet Indi¬ 
ans; on which the brave Capt, Church, with his little band of in- 
vincibles, were immediately despatched in pursuit of him. Captain 
Church was accompanied as usual by a number of the Mohegans, 
and a few friendly Seaconet Indians. On the 27th they arrived in 
the neighborhood of the swamp, near the border of which he station¬ 
ed several of the Mohegans, to intercept Philip in case he should at¬ 
tempt an escape therefrom. Capt. Church, at the head of his little 
band, now with unconquerable resolution plunged into the swamp, 
and wading nearly to his waist in water, discovered and attacked the 
enemy. The Indians were nearly one hundred strong, but being 
unexpectedly attacked, they made no resistance, but fled in every di¬ 
rection; the inaccessible state of the swamp, however, prevented the 
English from pursuing them with success. Their dependence was 
now upon their friends stationed without; nor did it appear that 
those faithful fellows suffered so good an-opportunity to pass unim¬ 
proved. The reports of their muskets convinced Capt. Church that 
they were doing their duty; in confirmation of which, he was very 


proved. The reports of their muskets convinced Capt. Church that 
they were doing their duty; in confirmation of which, he was very 
soon after presented with the head of King Philip. 

Philip, it appeared, in attempting to fly from his pursuers, was 
recognised by one of the English who had been stationed with the 
Mohegans to intercept him, and at whom he levelled his piece, but 
the priming being unfortunately wet, and preventing the discharge 
thereof, the cunning Sachem would yet. have escaped had not one of 
the brave sons of Uncus at this instant given him the contents of his 
musket. The ball went directly through his heart; and thus fell by 
the hands of a faithful Mohegan, the famous Philip, who was the 
projector and instigator of a war, which not only proved the cause 
of his own destruction, but that of nearly all his tribe, once the most 
numerous of any inhabiting New England. 

It was at this important period the English were made witnesses 
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of a remarkable instance of savage custom. Oneco, on learning that 

of one of his tribe, urged that, agreea- 
custom, he had an undoubted right to the body, and a 
right to feast himself with a piece thereof, which the English not 
objecting to, he deliberately drew his long knife from his girdle, and 
with it detached a piece of flesh from the bleeding body of Philip, of 
about, one pound weight, which he broiled and eat; in the meantime 
declaring that “he had not for many moons eaten anything with so 
good an appetite!” The head of Philip was detached from his body 
and sent by Capt. Church to Boston, to be presented to the Governor 
Council, as a valuable trophy. 

The few hostile Indians that now 


conscious 







fled with their families far to the westward. The English were dis¬ 
posed rather to facilitate*than prevent their flight: having been for a 
number of years engaged in a destructive and bloody war with them, 
they were willing that the few that remained alive should escape to 
a country so far distant, that there was no probability of their return¬ 
ing to resume the bloody tomahawk. Impressed with this idea, and 
that the enenny were completely exterminated, they were about to 
bury the hatchet and turn their attention to agricultural pursuits, when 
by an express they were informed that the natives in the eastern part 
of the country (Province of Maine) had unprovokedly attacked and 
killed a considerable number of the English in that quarter. 

To quench the flame which appeared to be enkindling in the east, 
the Governor despatched four companies of cavalry to the relief of 
the unfortunate inhabitants. The enemy, who were of the Kenn 
beck and Amoscoggin tribes, first attacked with unprecedented fury 
the defenceless inhabitants settled on Kennebeck river, the most of 
whom were destroyed or dispersed by them. 

On the 2d November, about seven hundred of the enemy attacked 
with their accustomed fury, accompanied by their savage yells, the 
inhabitants of Newchewannick. an English settlement, situated a few 






troops sent from Boston, between whom a most bloody engagement 
now ensued. The Indians, encouraged by their numbers, repelled 
the attack of the English in so heroic a manner, that the latter were 
very soon thrown into disorder and driven out of town, where they 
formed, faced about, and in turn charged the enemy with un¬ 
conquerable resolution. The contest now became close and severe, 
the savages, with their terrific yells, dexterously hurled their toma¬ 
hawks among the English, while the latter, with as much dexterity, 

cutlasses. Each were 
The English at one mo- 
withsland the impetuosity of the savages, would give 
ground; at the next, the latter hard pushed by the cavalry would 
fall back; thus for the space of two hours did victory appear balanc- 
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ing between the two contending parties; the field of action was 
vered with the slain, while the adjacent woods resounded with 
shrieks and groans of the wounded. At this critical juncture 

rrendering, were providentially 
preserved by a stratagem. In the heat of the action, Major Brad- 
lord despatched a company by a circuitous route to attack the enemy 
in the rear, which had the most happy effect; the enemy supposing 
this company a reinforcement of the English, fled in every direction, 
leaving the English masters of the field: thus, after two hours hard 
lighting, did the English obtain a victory, at the expense of the lives 
of more than half their number. Tbeir killed and wounded amount¬ 
ed to ninety-nine. The loss of the enemy was not ascertained; H 
was. however, Drobablv, three times greater than that of the English. 

this bloody engagement, a lieutenant, with 
twelve men, were sent by the commander to the place of action to 
bury their dead, when they were, a few rods therefrom, unexpectedly 
attacked by about one hundred of* the enemy, who had lain in am¬ 
bush, The lieutenant ordered his men to reserve their fire until they 
could discharge with the best effect upon the enemy, by whom they 
were soon urrour led and furiously attacked on all sides—the sava¬ 
ges, yelling horribly, brandished their long knives in the air, yet crim¬ 
soned with the blood of their countrymen. The brave little band, how¬ 
ever, remained firm and undaunted; and,, as the savages approached 
them, each taking proper aim, discharged with so good effect upon 
them, that the Indians, amazed at the instantaneous destruction of so 
many of their comrades, fled in every direction; the English sus¬ 
tained no loss. 

On the 5th, the enemy successfully attacked the inhabitants of the 
village of Casco—thirty of whom they killed, and made prisoners of 
the family of a Mr. Bracket, who, on the 7th, in the following man¬ 
ner, made their escape:—The Indians, on their return to their wiff. 

wains, learning that a detached party of their brethren had attacked, 
with success, and plundered the village of Arowsick, to enjoy a share 
spoils, hastened to join them, leaving the prisoners in the care 






sisted of himself, wife, three small 

ed the lad to attempt an escape by flight, which, being uncommonly 
active, he easily effected.—The plan of Mr. Bracket had now its de¬ 
sired effect, as the old men, pursuing the negro, left him and his fa¬ 
mily guarded only by the three squaws, whom (being intoxicated) he 
soon despatched, and returned the day following, with his family, to 
Casco, where the negro lad had arrived some hours before. 

15th, the Indians attacked the dwelling houses of a Capt. 

East side of Casco 






sorted 

tack. 


the family of the former, as a place of greater safety, had re- 
the house of the latter, a few moments previous lo the at- 
The savages. first communicating fire to the house of Captain 
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Bonithon, next proceeded furiously to attack the dwelling of Major 

in which there were about twenty persons, by whom it was 
allantly defended. The enemy had their leader and a number 
of their party killed by the fire of the English.— 
the house by assault, they adopt!sd a new plan 
thereto; they procured a carriage, on which they erected a stage, in 
firont of which was a barricador, rendered bullet proof, and to which 
long poles were attached, nearly twenty feet in length, to the ends of 
which were affixed every kind of combustible, such as birch rinds, 
straw, pitch, pine, Ac.; the Indians were sheltered by the barricador 
from tliis fire of the English, while they approached the walls of the 
house with their carriage. The English were now on the eve of 
despairing, when, fortunately, one of the wheels of the carriage, be- 

was turned completely round, ex- 

! This un 

poitunity was improved with the greatest advantage by the Engl is 
who, with a few rounds, soon dispersed the enemy with no inconside¬ 
rable lews. 

The city following, the Indians attacked and art. fire to the house 

of a. Mr. Wakely, whom, with his whole family, they murdered..A 

company of English, apprized of their dangerous situation, inarched 
to their relief, but arrived too late to afford them assistance. They 
found the house reduced to ashes, among which they discovered the 
mangled bodies of the unfortunate family, half consumed by fire. 

The savages, emboldened by their late success, on the 20th at¬ 
tacked a small English settlement on Piscataqua river, and succeeded 
in murdering a part, and carrying away the remainder of the inhabi¬ 
tants into captivity. As an instance of their wanton barbarity, it 
should be here mentioned, that after tomahawking and scalping 1 one of 
the unfortunate women of the above place, they bound to the dead 
bodily her little infant, in which situation it was, the succeeding day, 
discovered by the English, attempting Ito draw nourishment from its 
mother’s breast 

the United Colonies, conceiving it 
final stop to the ravages of the ene¬ 
my, in the east, and to prevent the further effusion of innocent blood, 
despatched Major Wallis and Major Bradford, with six companies 
under their command, to destroy, “root and branch,” the common 
enemy. On the 1st December, they arrived in the neighborhood of 
Kennebeck, near where, they were informed, the main body of the 
enemy were encamped. On the morning of the 3d, they fell in with 
and attacked them.—The enemy, who were about eight hundred 
strong, appeared disposed to maintain their ground; they fought with 
all the fury of savages, and even assailed the English from the tops 
of lofty trees which they ascended for the purpose; they were pos¬ 
sessed of but few fire arms, but hurled their tomahawks with wonder- 
ful exactness, and checked the progress of the cavalry with long 
spears. Victory for a long time remained doubtful; the ground be¬ 
ing covered with snow, greatly retarded the progress of the troops. 
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who, probably, would have met with a defeat bad not a fresh compa¬ 
ny of infantry arrived in time to change the fortune of the day.— 
These having remained inactive, as a body of reserve, the comman¬ 
der found himself under the necessity of calling for their aid. The 
enemy, disheartened at the unexpected arrival of an additional num¬ 
ber of the English, fled with precipitancy to the woods; but very 
few of them, however, escaped—more than two hundred of them re¬ 
mained dead upon the field of action, and double that number mor- 
tally wounded; the loss of the 'English was fifty-five killed and nine¬ 
ty-seven wounded. This engagement, which proved a decisive one, 
was of the greatest importance to the English-—the great and arduous 
work was now completed. The few remaining Indians that inhabited 
the eastern country, now expressed a desire to bury the bloody hatch¬ 
et, and to make 
complied with, 
the English. 

From this important period, which being the 5th day of December, 
1679, ought the peace and prosperity of the n6w flourishing States of 
New England to receive their date. It was at this period that her 
hardy sons quit the sanguine field, and exchanged their implements 
of death for such as were better calculated for the cultivation and til¬ 
lage of their farms. The forests, with which they were encompass¬ 
ed, no longer abounded with fierce and untutored savages; the Indian 
death-song and war-whoop was no longer heard. The greater part of 
the Indians that survived the many bloody engagements, had sought 
peace and retirement far westward. The prisoners, which the Eng¬ 
lish had captured, were liberated upon condition of resorting to and 
remaining with them—they proved faithful to their promise; they 
took possession of the country bounding; on the great lakes, and in 
possession of which their descendants remain to the present day—a 
description of whose manners and customs will be found in the suc¬ 
ceeding chapter. 

We shall close this with a few remarks relative to the state, cus¬ 
toms, and ludicrous opinions of the Indians, in New England, when 
first visited by our forefathers, and of their rapid depopulation since 
period. 

We 

tion of New England, at the time of its first settlement by the Eng¬ 
lish. Cdpt. Smith, in a voyage to this coast, in 1614, supposed, that 
on the Massachusetts island, there were about three thousand Indians 

■all accounts agree, that the sea coast and neighboring islands were 
thickly inhabited. 

Three years ‘before the arrival of the Plymouth colony, a very 
mortal sickness (supposed to have been the plauge, or, perhaps, the 
yellow fever.) raged with great violence among the Indians in the eas¬ 
ing were not able to bary the dead, and their bones were 
above the ground many years after. The Massachusetts Indians 
said to have been reduced from thirty thousand 
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Bonithon, next proceeded furiously to attack tha dwelling of Major 
Philips, in which there were about twenty persons, by whom it 
most gallantly defended. The enemy had their leader and a number 


adopted 


thereto; they procured a carriage, on which they erected a stage, in 
front of which was a barricador, rendered bullet proof, and to whic 
long poles were attached, nearly twenty feet in length, to the ends o 
which were affixed every kind of combustible, such as birch rinos, 
straw, pitch, pine, &c.; the Indians were sheltered by the barrica or 
from the fire of the English, while they approached the walls of l o 
house with their carriage. The English were now on the eve o 
despairing, when, fortunately, one of the wheels of the carriage, 
ing brought in contact with a rock, was turned completely round, ex¬ 
posing the whole body of Indians to their fire! This unexpected op¬ 
portunity was improved with the greatest advantage by the Englisn, 
who, with a few rounds, soon dispersed the enemy with no inconsi e- 
rable loss. 

The day following, the Indians attacked and set fire to the oU8 f 
of a Mr. \\akely, whom, witli his whole family, they murdered, 
company of English, apprized of their dangerous situation, 
to their relief, but arrived too late to afford them assistance. 1 > 
found the house reduced to ashes, among which they discover© 
mangled bodies of the unfortunate family, half consumed by hr©* 


tacked 


eeded 


, 1 w --- , . « • 

in murdering a part, and carrying away the remainder of the in ia 
- 61 . J B Qf wanton barbarity, n 


As an instance 


tants into captivity, as an instance oi w■»»•»«* he of 

should be here mentioned, that after tomahawking and scalp mg 
the unfortunate women of the above place, they bound to t c ^ 
body her litLie infant, in which situation it was, the succeeding y» 
discovered by the Euglish, attempting to draw nourishment ro 

mother's breast. ^ _ s . -. 

The Governor and Council of the United Colonies, J 6 

their duty, if possible, to put a final atop to the ravages o . 

.my, in the east, and to prevent the further effusion of innocen 
despatched Major Wallis and Major Bradford, with six com V 
under their command, to destroy, “root and branch, ckj 
enemy. On the 1st December, they arrived in the 
Kennebeck, near where, they were informed, t!iu 'J 151 * \T: n w *.ih 

enemy were encamped. On the morning of ^ hundr 

and attacked them.—The enemy, who wereajjM ^ 11 ^ 

strong, appeared disposed to maintain tl' eir ► .• 

all the fury of savages, and even assailed 
of lofty trees which they ascended lor th e 
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fighting men. In 1633, the small-pox swept off great numbers of 
the Indians in Massachus 

In 1763, on the Island 

85 souls. The hand of Providence is notable in 
these surprising instances of mortality among the Indians, to make 

room for the whites. Comparatively few have perished by wars; 

and the descendants of the few that were not driven to the westward 
by the English, waste and moulder away, and, in a manner unac¬ 
countable, disappear. 

The number of Indians in the state of Connecticut in 1774, was 

three hundred and sixty-three; but their number is now 
lessened. The princi 
this state, is at Mohegan 
the descendants of the Mohegans, of whom frequent mention is made 
in the foregoing pages, as being very servicable (under the command 
of Uncus) to the English, in their many engagements with the na¬ 
tives. The Mohegans have ever exhibited great reverence for the 
descendants of their royal Sachem. After the death of Uncus, his 
body was conveyed (by his request) to Norwich, and there interred 
in the neighborhood of one of his forts—this spot was selected by 
him, previous to his death, and it was his dying request that the 
whole family of Uncus should be there buried, a request which has 
been strictly complied with by the Mohegans; who, although the 
distance is seven miles from their own burying ground, have con¬ 
tinued to deposit there the descendants of their revered Sachem. 

The number of Indians in Rhode-Island in 1783, was only five 
hundred and twenty-five. More than half of these lived in Charles¬ 
ton, in the county of Washington. In 1774, the number of Indians 
in Rhode-Island was one thousand four hundred and eighty-two; so 
that in nine years the decrease was nine hundred and fifty-seven.* — 
We have not been able to ascertain the exact state of the Indian pop¬ 
ulation in Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. In 1784, there was 
a tribe of abont forty Indians at Norridgewalk, in the Province of 








When 

time or place set apart for religious worship. The first settlers in 
New-England were at great pains to introduce among them the hab¬ 
its of civilized life, and to instruct them in the Christian religion. A 
few years intercourse with the Indians induced them to establish set- 
era! good and natural regulations. 

The Rev. Mr. Elliot, of Roxbury, near Boston, who had beeu 
styled the great Indian apostle, with much labor learned the Natic 
dialect of tne Indian languages. He published an Indian grammar, 
and preached in Indian to several tribes, and in 1664, translated the 
Bible and several religious books into the Indian language. He re- 
lates several pertinent queries of the Indians, respecting the Christian 
religion. Among others, whether Jesus Christ, the mediator or 
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ierpreter, could understand prayer in the Indian language ? If the 
father be bad and the child good, why should God in the second com¬ 
mandment be offended with the child? How the Indians came to 
differ so much from the English in the knowledge of God and Jesus 
Christ, since they all sprang from one father? Mr. Elliot was in¬ 
defatigable in his labors, and travelled through all parts of Massachu¬ 
setts and Ply moth colonies, as far as Cape Cod, The colony had 
such a veneration for him, that in an act of the General Assembly 
relating to Indians, they express themselves thus, “By the advice of 
the said magistrates and Mr. Elliot/’ 

Concerning the religion of the untaught natives of New-Eogland, 
who once held a plurality of deities, after the arrival of the English, 
supposed there were only three, because they saw people of three 
kinds of complexions, viz—English, Negroes, and themselves. 

It was a notion pretty generally prevailing among them, that it 
was not the same God made them who made us ; but that they were 
created after the white people: and it is probable they supposed their 
God gained some special skill, by seeing the white people made, and 
so made them better; for It is certain they looked upon themselves 
and their methods of living, which they say their God expressly pre¬ 
scribed for them, as vastly preferable to the white people and their 
methods. 

With regard to a future state of existence, many of them imagined 
that the chicung, i. e. the shadow, or what survived the body,“ would 
at death go southward, and in an unknown but curious place would 
enjoy some kind of happiness, such as hunting, feasting, dancing and 
the like. And what they supposed would contribute much to their 
happiness, was, that they should there never be weary of those en¬ 
tertainments. 

The natives of New England believed not only a plurality of 
God ii, who made and governed the several nations of the world, but 
they made deities of everything they imagined to be great, powerful, 
beneficial, and hurtful to mankind; yet they conceived an Almi 
Beiutr, whom they called Kichtau * who at first, according to uieir 

upon some dis- 
out of a 

tree, from .whom descended all the nations of the earth; but how 
they come to be scattered and dispersed into countries so remote 

from one another they could not tell. They believed their Supreme 

God to be a good being, and paid a sort of acknowledgment to him 
for plenty, victory, and other benefits. 

The immortality of the soul was universally believed among them. 

When good men died, they said their souls went to Kichtau, where 
they met with their friends, and enjoyed all manner of pleasures:— 

when the wicked died, they went to Kichtau also, but were comman- 

forever. 

The natives of New England, in general, were quick of apprehen¬ 
sion, ingenious; and when pleased nothing could exceed their cour- 
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tesy and friendship—gravity and eloquence distinguish* 
council—address and bravery in war: they were not more easily pro¬ 
voked than the English, but when once they had received an injury, 
it was never forgotten: in anger they were not like the English, talk¬ 
ative and boisterous, but sullen and revengeful. The men declined 
all labor, and spent their time in hunting, fishing, shooting, and war¬ 
like exercises. They imposed all the drudgery upon their women, 
who gathered and brought home their wood, planted, dressed and ga¬ 
thered their corn 5 when they travelled, the women carried their chil- 
i, packs and provisions. The women submitted patiently to such 
iatment; this ungenerous usage of their husbands they repaid with 
files and good humor. 

The clothing of the natives was the skins of wild beaste, the men 

skins over them, and wore a small flap which 
was termed Indian breeches; the women were much more modest, 
they wore a coat of skins, girt about their loins, which reached down 
to their hams, which they never put off in company: if the husband 
chose to dispose of his wife’s beaver petticoat, she could not be per¬ 
suaded to part with it, until he had provided another of some sort.— 
In the winter their blanket of skins which hung loose in summer, 
was tied, or wrapped more closely about them. The old men, in the 
several seasons, also wore a sort of trowsers made of skins, and fas¬ 
tened to their girdles, and on their feet they wore moccasins, made of 
moose leather, and their chiefs or sachems wore on their heads a cap 
decorated with feathers. 

Their houses or wigwams were at best but miserable cells; they 
were constructed generally like arbors, of small young trees bent and 
twisted together, and so curiously covered with mats or bark, that 
they were tolerably dry and warm—the natives made their fires in 
the centre of the house, and there wts an opening at the top which 
emitted the 3 moke. For the convenience of wood and water, these 
huts were commonly erected in groves, near some river, brook, or 
living spring; when either failed, the family removed to another place. 

They lived in a poor, low manner; their food was coarse and sim- 
>le, without any kind of seasoning; they had neither spice, salt 







and all kinds of wild beasts and fowls; of fish and snakes they were 
extremely fond ; they had strong stomachs, and nothing came amiss. 

They had no set meals, but like other wild creatures, ate when they 

were hungry, and could find any thing to satisfy the cravings of ma¬ 
ture; they had but little food from the earth except what it spontane¬ 
ously produced: Indian corn, beans and squashes, were the only eat* 

ables for which the natives of New England labored. 

Their household furniture was of but small va 

chairs nor 


wer 








upon 

wooden and stone vessels and instruments served 
the purposes of domestic life—their knife was a sharp stone, 
or kind of reed, which they sharpened in such a manner jib to cut 
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their hair, make their bows and arrows, &c.; they made 
of stone, which they shaped somewhat similar to our axes 

t^^djfference of their being b aMsmFFs 

The manner of the courtship and marriage of the natives mani¬ 
fested the impurity of their morals.—When a young Indian wished 
for marriage, he presented the girl with whom he was enamored with 
bracelets, belts and chains of wampum ; if she received his presents, 
they cohabited together for a time upon trial—if they pleased each 
other they were joined in marriage : but if, after a few weeks, they 
were not suited, the man, leaving his presents, quitted the girl and 
sought another mistress, and she another lover.—In this manner they 
courted until two met who were agreeable to 

The natives 
number of different 
cally, the same language, from Piscataqua to Connecticut.—It was so 
nearly the same, that the different tribes could converse tolerably -to¬ 
gether.—The Mohegan, or Pequot language was essentially that of 
all the Indians in New England ; the word Mohegan, is a corruption 
of Mubhekaneew, in the singular, or of Muhhekaneek, in the plural. 
The Penobscots, bordering on Nova Scotio—the Indians of St. Fran¬ 
cis, in Canada—the Delawares, in Pennsylvania—the Shawanese, on, 
the Ohio—and the Chippewaus, at the westward of Lake Huron, all 
now speak the same radical language. 
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CHAPTER I. 


i origin of Virginia is not, like that of moat n ti is, involved 
in Cable and obscurity* Not much more than two centuries have 
elapsed since our shores were first visited by European adventurers. 
We are able to trace our history from the first movements of colo¬ 
nial infancy, and can mark with precision our moral and physical 
prog ress. If a paucity of interesting materials sometimes check our 
research, we are co ipensated for the deficiency of matter by the re¬ 
cency of the events, and the interest they are calculated to* excite. 
To observe the rise of society and the changes and revolutions of 
States and Empires, is the most pleasing, and not the least profitable 
employment of the human mind. But we must feel a peculiar inter¬ 
est in reviewing the conduct and marking the policy of our ancestors. 
We shall behold our State, from the very embryon of her existence, 
rising amidst enemies, and progressing amidst difficulties towards her 
present grandeur and population. 

It was during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that the 
Sir Walter Raleigh projected a settlement on our coast. This illus 
trious statesman having obtained letters patent empowering him 
discover and settle remote lands, fitted out, with the assistance of his 
friends, two small vessels for this purpose. These, under the com- 
mand of captains Philip Amydas and Arthur Barlow, sailed from the 
Thames, on. the 27th of April, 1584. About the middle of July, 
cast anchor at a place called Wococon, on the coast of North 
Carolina. 

Soon after their landing they were visited by several 
lives, and among others by the king’s brother, whose name was 
ganameo. This chief discovered no apprehensions from 
sion of the strangers, but 
him and his attendants. 
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After this first interview, frequent visits were made by the natives, 
chiefly for the purpose of trading in skins, corals, and other artieles, 
The village where Granaranameo resided was situated on the island 




visit, and were 
was himself absent. 

The town consisted of eight or nine houses, built of cedar, and en¬ 
closed by a slender palisade. The attention of the wife of Granga- 
nameo to the English, is worthy of remark. It shows, that hospi¬ 
tality is not confined to civilized nations, and that the rudeness of the 
savage may be mingled with the noblest traits of humanity. (She 
ordered the boat of the English to be drawn on shore that it might 
not be injured by the surge. When dinner was ready, she invited 
her guests into a room, where they were presented with venison, fish, 
and horn i ny, o r boiled com. How fearl ess s oe ver the na ti ves in igh t 
be of the designs of the English, all suspicion was not removed from 
the breasts of the latter. Observing some of the Indians approach 
with their bows and arrows, they seized their arms and put them¬ 
selves in a posture of defence. The wife of Granganameo, on this 
occasion, endeavored to remove their fears by commanding those im¬ 
plements of war to be taken from the Indians, whose vain or thought¬ 
less parade had excited alarm. In the evening they returned to their 
boat, and lay at some distance from the shore, for fear of some hos¬ 
tility from the natives during the night. 

The discoveries of the English during their stay on these coasts 
were very limited. They penetrated but a few leagues from the 
place of their first landing, and gained from the natives but little in¬ 
formation respecting their country. No trace of this coast having 
ever been visited by any civilized people was discovered. Nothing 
but a confused account of a vessel having been wrecked on their 
shores, about thirty years before, was obtained from the natives. 
About the middle of September, our adventurers returned to Eng- 
", carrying with them two of the natives, Manteo and Wanchese, 
who showed a willingness to visit the land 

This discovery produced so much satisfaction to Queen Elizabeth 
that she named the country Virginia, in honor, as has been supposed 
of her own virginity. 

Sir Richard Grenville, with seven ships, sailed from Plymouth, in 
the following year, 1585, for Virginia. With him returned Manteo. 
whose knowledge of his .native country and the language of the Indi¬ 
ans, rendered him of singular service to the English both as a guide 

and interpreter. Under his guidance they visited several towns and 
made various excursions through the country. During their stay at 
the towns called Akascogock, an Indian stole from the company 
cup. This trivial offence brought destruction on their town, 
which was reduced to ashes by their merciless invaders. 

Grenville after this sailed for Hatteras, leaving about a hundred 
men at Roanoke, under the command of Ralph Lane, Durin 
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stay il Hatteras he received a visit from Granganameo, whose friend. 

ship and services the English had much cause to remember. He 
soon after sailed for England, where he arrived on the 18th of Sep- 
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time an object worthy the attention of the reader, 
confine us, however, to a few general observations. 

According to the account of Captain John Smith, that part of Vir¬ 
ginia that lies between the sea and the mountains was inhabited by 
forty-three different tribes of Indians. Thirty of these were united 
in a grand confederacy under the emperor Powhatan. The domin¬ 
ions of this mighty chief, who was long the most powerful, rival, and 
most implacable foe, with whom the English had to contend, extend¬ 
ed over that part of the country that lies south of the Potowraack 
betwixt the coast and the falls of the rivers. 

In comparison with civilized countries this extensive territory con¬ 
tained but a scanty population. The Powhatan confederacy consist¬ 
ed of but about eight thousand inhabitants, which is less than a twen¬ 
tieth of its present population. 

Besides this confederacy, there were two others which were com¬ 
bined agai nst tin at of Pow ha tan. These were the Man n ahoacks and 
Manakins; the former of whom, consisting of eight tribes, occupied 
the country lying between Rappahannock and York rivers; and the 
latter, consisting of five tribes, was settled between York and James 
rivers. 



The hereditary dominions of Powhatan lay on James river, which 
originally bore his name. He had a seat on this river about a mile 

below the falls, where Richmond now stands, and another at Wero- 
wocomoco on the north side of York river, within the present county 
of Gloucester. 

This monarch was remarkable for the strength and vigor of his 
body, as well as for the energies of his mind. He possessed great 

and great courage in battle. His equanimity in 

career of 

adversity. If he had many vices incident to the savage life, he 
some virtues seldom found among the civilized. He commanded a 
respect rarely paid by savages to their werowance, and maintained a 
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dignity and'" splendor 
constantly attended 


the monarch of thirty nations. He was 
of forty warriors, and during the night 
palace. Though unlimited by custom 
in the number of his wives, his seraglio exhibited the apathy of the 
Indian character. When he slept; one of his women sat at his head 
and another at'his feet. When he dined, they attended him with 
water, or brought him a bunch of feathers to wipe his hands. His re 
gaiia, free from the glitter of art, showed only the simple royalty 
the savage. He wore a robe composed, of skins, and sat on a throne 
spread with mats and decked with pearls and with beads. The furni¬ 
ture of his palace, like the qualities of his mind, was adapted to war, 
and the implements of death rather than of pleasure garnished his halls. 

The small number of the natives compared with their extent 

matter of wonder. It is, however 

■ffl «r 

cumstance inseparable from savage life, where the checks to popula¬ 
tion are numerous and powerful. Amongst uncivilized nations the 
means of subsistence are often precarious and always scanty. The 
labors and hardships of the women, and the constant and destructive 
wars: of the men, equally tend to retard the progress of population. 

When the first settlement of Europeans was made in Virginia, it 
is probable the whole number of Indians did not amount to twenty 
thousand. The wants and even the superfluities of civilized life tend 
equally to condense and increase the mass of society. Arts and ma¬ 
nufactories, trade and commerce, strengthen its bonds and promote its 
population. But to savages who support themselves by hunting, 
whose places of abode are the forest and the wilderness, the multipli¬ 
cation of their species is rather an inconvenience than a blessing, as 
it lessens the public stuck and divides the means of subsistence. 

The Indians -of Virginia* were generally well formed, and some¬ 
thing above the European stature. Smith, in his History of Virginia, 
represents some of the tribes, particularly the Susquehannocks, as 
approaching to the gigantic. He describes one of their chiefs, the 
calf of whose leg, he says, measured three-quarters of a yard in cir- 

in infancy is white, but in riper age 
it becomes a copper brown. Their hair is straiffht, lone, and dark. 





moral disposition they are generally cunning and deceitful, 
and always revengeful and cruel. Such was the state and character 
of the people whom the English found scattered over the wilds and 
forests of America. 

The colony left at Roanoke made some attempts to explore the in¬ 
terior of the country,. They penetrated on die- north as far as the 
Chesapeake nation of Indians, who were situated on what is now 
called Elizabeth river, and to Secotan, on the south. Towards the 
northwest they discovered the Ohowhanocks, who dwelt about the 

the Meherrin and Nottoway rivers, 
tribe amused the English with an account of a copper mine and pearl 
fishery, and a marvellous description of the source of the Roanoke, 
which he said gushed from a rock on the borders of a great ocean. 
The credulous adventurers supposing this to be the South Sea, hoped 
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the English had been constant and sincere. 

Many of the Indian chiefs, who had heard of the arrival of the 
English, began to testify their friendship by presents and by visiting 
the colony, accompanied by numbers of their subjects. The king 
the island, however, whose name was Wingina, did not imitate the 
example of Granganameo, and other friendly natives. 'When the 
English arrived in his country he was confined by wounds which he 
lad received in battle. He had no sooner recovered than he began 
to plot the ruin of the invaders. For this purpose he issued secret 
orders to his warriors to assemble and attack the colony. 

English, was discovered, and Wingina 
her of his men were drawn into ambush and slain. 

During this year, (1585,) Sir Francis Drake, who had been cruis* 
ing int the West Indies, against the Spaniards, visited the infant colo¬ 
ny in Virginia, and supplied them with such articles as their wants 
required. He gave them a ship, also, to enable them, in case their 
situation made it necessary, to return to England. Before he left the 
coast of Virginia, there happened a violent storm, which drove their 
vessel from its anchorage, and so alarmed the colonists that they do* 
termined to abandon their settlement. They sailed with Drake for 
England, where they arrived in July, 1586. 






num- 


CHAPTER. 






Lane 
with 


few days 

England, Sir Richard 
ions for the colony. Finding none of the colonists, they suspected 
that they had been exterminated by the Indians. Their fears were 
removed by the information of Manteo, from whom they learned that 

their countrymen had returned to England, with Sir Francis Drake, 

Sir Richard Grenville concluded to leave fifty men at Roanoke, and, 
having supplied them with provisions for two years, he returned to 
England. 

The following year, John White, with three ships, sailed for 
He was appointed Governor of the colony, with 
ance of twelve 







They found their houses abandoned, their fort destroyed, 
and no sign of recent habitation, except the bones of a man on the 
place where the fort had stood. Twenty men under the guidance of 
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Manteo were then 
mation respecting 
rel betwixt Wingina’s 


Croatia, to gain, if poi ible, some infer- 
They there understood, that in a quar- 
the English, one of the latter had 
soon after abandoned the Settlement 

On the 13th of August, Manteo underwent the ceremony of bap. 

tism; and, for hi® friendship to the English, was honored with the 
title of Lord of Dessamonpeake. White soon afterwards returned 

to England, leaving one hundred persons on one of the islands adj». 

cent to Hatter as. 

In the year 1589, Sir Walter "Raleigh assigned to Thomas Smith 
and others his patent, with a donation of one hundred pounds for the 

propagation of Christianity in Virginia. The projects of Raleigh for 

the discovery and settlement of.Virginia had been attended with 

much expense and many disappointments. To the enterprise of this 
illustrious, but unfortunate nobleman, however, we may be proud to 
trace our origin. Sir Walter Raleigh was equally distinguished as % 
soldier, a statesman, and a scholar. During the reign of Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth he was among the first courtiers in the kingdom, no less honor¬ 
ed for his talents than beloved for his virtues and admired for his ac¬ 
complishments. He early excited the enmity of the Spanish Court 
by his active enterprises against that nation, both in Europe and 
America. On the accession of James 1, 'he lost his interest at Court, 
and was tried and condemned for a conspiracy against the king. He 
was, however, reprieved, and was employed afterwards in the public 
service of his monarch. The sentence of death was still suspended 
over his head, and was at last executed, to appease the wrath of his 
enemies. He suffered in the sixty-sixth year of his age. His ta¬ 
lents and his virtues merited a better fate, and his name, however it 
may have been traduced by his enemies, deserves a place amongst 
those whose actions have been the theme of other nations, and whose 
misfortunes have been the disgrace of their own. 

John White again sailed for Virginia, in the year 1590, with three 
ships supplied with provisions for the colony. They came to anchor 
on the 15th of August, and the first object of their search was the 
men that had been left on the island near Hatteras. They fired a 
cannon to announce their arrival, and although they discovered smoke 
place where the colony had been left, they found no person.— 
Observing on a post the word Croafan, in large letters, they weighed 
anchor for that place, but meeting with disastrous fortune, they chany- 

?e§» 





their coarse and steered for the West Indies, neglecting the w 
fere of the colony to preserve their own. 

A succession of unfortunate voyages began to damp the spirit, 
discovery, which was not again revived until the year 1606. 

Bartholomew Gosnold, an enterprising navigator, obtained letters 
patent from James the First, who succeeded Elizabeth c 
of England, by which that tract of country, from thirty- 
five degrees of north latitude, was divided into southern and northern 
colonies of Virginia, and persons appointed as a council for both divis¬ 
ions. About this time the celebrated adventurer, John Smith, arrived 
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in London, decked with the laurels of military adventure and heroic 

his 




gagea nun to enter into me spirit oi tne enterprise, as omim is to 

act a conspicuous part in the colonial history of Virginia, it may be 

ventures in Amer.ica. He was \mm at Willoughby, in England, in 

the year 1579. He early discovered a romantic turn of mind, which, 

at the age of fifteen, he endeavored to gratify by embarking for 
France in the train of a young nobleman. After visiting Paris, he 

into the low countries, where he learned the art of war. At 

seventeen, he entered into the train of a Frenchman, who 
to accompany him to France. They arrived at St. 









himself 

*F 

of his baggage, and deserted by his companion. He afterw ards em¬ 
barked at Marseilles for Italy, in company with a number of pilgrims. 
On their passage there arose a violent storm, which the pilgrims im¬ 
puted to their having a heretic on board. They were at length in¬ 
duced, by their superstitious fears, to throw Smith in,to the sea, in 
order to calm its waves. He swam to land, which, fortunately, was 
at no great distance,, and was next day taken on board a ship which 
was going to Egypt. After coasting the Levant, he was at length set 
on shore with a box of one thousand chequins, which enabled him to 
pursue his travels. His roving disposition carried him into Stiria, 
where he was introduced to Lord Eberspaught and Baron Kizel.— 
The emperor being then at war with the Turks, Smith entered his 
army as a volunteer. When Eberspaught was besieged in 01 impac t 
by'the Turkish army, and cut off from all means of intelligence, he 
obtained relief by means of a telegraph constructed by Smith. In¬ 
formation was given of their design to attack the Turks on the east 
quarter, and advising Eberspaught at what time to make a sally. The 

enterprise of Smith was rewarded 
horse. 







Turbisha to fight 

any captain of the Christian troops. Thirty of the bravest captains 
being selected, they chose by lot one of that number to fight the 

Turkish hero. The lot fell upon Smith, who cheerfully accepted the 
challenge. He met his antagonist on horseback, and soon bore away 
his head in the presence of both armies. He immediately received 

and accepted a challenge from another Turkish lord, who shared the 
fate of the former. 

offer 






the victory; but 
and enabled him 
of Bonamalgro. 





declared for the English 
add to the glory of his former victories the head 
For these exploits he was honored with a grand 
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military procession, in which three Turks 9 heads, borne on the points 
of lances, graced their march. In addition to these honors; his gene- 

Lord Movzes, presented him with a horse richly caparisoned, 



major 

Soi 




mission 




me time alter tms the Transylvanian army was defeated, and 
being wounded in the battle, lay among the slain. He was ta¬ 
ken prisoner by the enemy, and after being cured of his wounds he 
was sold to the bashaw Bogul, who sent him as a present to his mis¬ 
tress, Tragabigzanda, at Constantinople. This lady became captiva¬ 
ted with the fine appearance and heroic character of her prisoner, but 
fearing he might be ill-treated by Bogul on his return, she sent him 
safety to her brother, the bashaw of Nailbraitz, on the borders of 
sea of Asoph. This transfer proved a very unfortunate one for 






our adventurer 

4 

for the oppressive commands of an unfeeling master. Within an 
hour after his arrival he was dressed in hair-cloth, and sent, with his 
head shaved and an iron collar about his neck, to work among the 
slaves of the bashaw. In this hopeless situation, his services were 
rewarded only by severe blows and repeated indignities, to which his 
proud spirit could not long submit. One clay, while he was thresh¬ 
ing in the field, his master began to beat him in his usual rigorous 
and brutal manner. Smith, unable to bear the treatment of his ty¬ 
rant any longer, raised his flail and beat out his brains; then, hiding 
his body in the straw, he filled a bag with grain, and set off on his 
master’s horse, through the inhospitable deserts of Russia. After 
travelling through the wilds for sixteen days, he at length arrived at a 
Russian garrison on the river Don, where he was kindly received.— 
He afterwards visited France, Spain, Germany, and Morocco, and 
returned at last to England. Such is the history of the man whom 
Gosnold engaged to accompany him to America. His adventures in 
the western, world remain yet to be told. They will be equally amus¬ 
ing to the reader, and as they more directly belong to our subject, 
they shall be more minutely related, as they occur in the course of 
our 



CHAPTER IV. 




19lh of December, 1600, Gosnold sailed from Black wall 
with two ships, under the command of Captain Christopher New¬ 
port. In this voyage, Captain Smith, whose active mind had already 
excited the envy of the other adventurers, was arrested on a charge 
of aiming at usurping the power vested in the council, and kept in 
confinement during the rest of the voyage, (.)n the 26th of April, 
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1007, they entered the bay of Chesapeake, and gave 
of land which formed its entrance, the names of the 



the two points 
’s two sons* 






seal- 

box, it appeared that Bartholomew Gosnold, John Smith, Edward 
Maria Wingfield, Christopher Newport, John Martin, John Ratcliffe 

and George Kendall, were appointed a council for the colony* Hav¬ 
ing elected Wingfield president, they entered on their minutes their 
reasons for excluding Smith from a participation in the duties of the 
council. 

The first river they entered was called by the natives 
but by the English was honored with the name of their 

While in search of a 






ram 

where Hampton now stands, and regaled them with tobacco and a 
dance. In their passage up the river, they met with another party 
of the natives, whose chief, with a bow and arrows in one hand and 
a pipe with tobacco in the other, demanded the cause of their coming. 

On the 13th of May they landed at a place to which they gave 
the name of Jamestown. At this memorable spot the first perma¬ 
nent settlement was made in Virginia. The Indians who inhabited 
the adjacent country appeared friendly, and their chief Paspiha sent 
the English a present of venison, and offered them as much land as 
they should want. 

Captain Newport, accompanied by captain John Smith, who was 
released from confinement though not absolved from the charge of 
treason, ascended the river with only twenty men, as high as the 
falls. During this excursion they made their first visit to the seat of 
the emperor Powhatan. The town where this monarch of so many 
nations then resided, stood about two miles below where Richmond 
now stands, and consisted of about a dozen of houses. 

The first appearance of the natives was calculated to inspire con¬ 
fidence in the English; but the traits of the Indian character were 
not yet fully unfolded. A little farther acquaintance seemed necessa- 



absence of Smith and Newport of estimating the faith and attach¬ 
ment of the natives. The colony at Jamestown was attacked by a 

party of Indians, who killed one and wounded seventeen of the Eng¬ 
lish, This attack showed them the necessity of union among them- 
. and more vigilance towards their enemies. 

Hitherto they had been distracted by domestic feuds, the constant 

companions of popular and incongruous bodies. They were now 
compelled to think of their mutual defence. 

m * » i ■ » « 

was f 








mounted with 

y who had strenuously demanded a trial, at length 

succeeded in his wishes, against the machinations of his enemies.*. 

He was acquitted of the charges against him, and consequently ad¬ 
mitted to ftis seat in the council. 
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the 22d of June, 1607, Newport returned to England, leaving 
inia one hundred and four persons, with but a scanty stock of 

or bad quality x>f their food 

, about fifty 

of those that remained at Jamestown died within a month after the 
departure of Newport The survivors lived during the summer 
chiefly on crabs and sturgeon. 

During this time of famine and distress, the President, Wingfield, 
was charged with feasting on the provisions belonging to the colony, 
and other improper conduct. What might have been the degree of 
his guilt it is not worth our time to inquire. It is sufficient to ob¬ 
serve, that the council dismissed him from his office, and 
Ratcltie in 
The 





Smith, which could not be restrained 
the love of ease nor. the fear of danger, led him into various parts of 
the country, and enabled him to make important discoveries. In one 
of these excursions he discovered the people of Chickahomony. 

In another he procured a quantity of corn, as a ransom for an idol 
which he had taken from the Kickotan Indians. lie made another 
voyage up the river, with a design of exploring the source of' the 
Ohiekahomony. After ascending as far as possible in a boat, he 
proceeded in a canoe, accompanied by only two Englishmen and two 
Indians. The rest of his party, who were left to guard the boat, 
were attacked soon after his departure by the famous Opechancanough, 
whose treacherous and implacable hostility is indelibly recorded in 
the annals of our country. This wily chief, with a number of his 
subjects, having discovered from one of the English whom he had 
taken prisoner, the route of captain Smith, pursued him without de¬ 
lay up the river. They surprised his companions asleep, and after 
killing them, soon overtook Smith, whom after a long and obstinate 
resistance they took prisoner. During the fight he killed three of hill 
assailants with his musket, and would have made good his retreat to 
the canoe, had not the loss of blood from his wounds deprived him 

compelled him to surrender to an enemy who even 
* victory trembled at his prowess. 

They carried him prisoner to Orapaxe, a town situated on the up- 
part of Chickahomony swamp. On their arrival at that place 
they were surrounded by the women and children, whose wtr songs, 
accompanied by frantic gestures and savage ceremonies, formed a no¬ 
vel spectacle to captain Smith. He was afterwards confined in a log 
house under a guard of about forty Indians. The capture of Smith 
induced the enemy to think of an attack upon Jamestown. In order 
the better to succeed in this attempt, they endeavored to attach him 
to their interests, by offering him a large tract of land and a 
of beautiful women if he would assist them in their project, 
ever strong these motives might appear, they were not sufficient, if 
we may credit his own account, to draw him from the line of his du¬ 
ty, or shake the firm foundation of his patriotism. He so magnified 
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the difficulties of 
relinquish their proj 


enterprise to their view, as to induce them to 






the dominion of Opechancanough, and at last brought him to the seat 
of Powhatan at Werowocomoco. - This place was situated on the 
north side of York river, within the present limits of Gloucester 

county. When captain Smith appeared in the presence of this ven¬ 
erable old monarch, he found him dressed in skins, and surrounded 
by his chiefs and counsellors. It did not require a long consultation 
to determine the fate of the captive. He was sentenced to die, and 

the emperor himself undertook the office of executioner. 

The head of Smith was laid on a large stone, and Powhatan 

was aiminsr a fatal 







placed herself betwixt the instrument of death and the prisoner, 
whose head she clasped in her arms to shield it from the vengeance 
of her father. Whether this intervention of Pocahontas be imputed 
to generous sorrow, or the softer sympathies of the mind, I leave 
others to determine. It is certain that it succeeded in softening the 
rigor of the monarch, and releasing the prisoner from destruction.— 
He was set at liberty and allowed to return to Jamestown, where he 
safely arrived after an absence of about seven weeks. 

The colony about this time was much in want of provisions, but 
was relieved by the return of Captain Newport from England, after 
a tedious voyage, in which he had been compelled by stress of 
weather to stop at the West Indies. He brought with him one hun¬ 
dred and twenty adventurers, with a supply of provisions and a num¬ 
ber of presents for the emperor Powhatan. Not -long after his ar¬ 
rival he made a visit to this monarch, for the purpose of delivering 
his presents and bartering for such articles as might be of .service to 
the colony. He also paid his respects to Opechancanough, and re¬ 
turned to Jamestown which had been consumed by fire in his absence. 

The hope of finding gold on the shores, or in the recesses of Vir¬ 
ginia, was not yet entirely abandoned, notwithstanding^ it had 

ver these imaginary treasures, with more care, but as little' success as 
others. He shortly afterwards returned to England, accompanied by 

the late President, Wingfield. 

Captain Nelson, who had sailed from England with Newport, but 
on account of the damage sustained at sea, had remained longer in 
the West Indies, arrived in Virginia in the year 1608 , with a seaso. 

nable supply of provisions. 

Captain Smith, anxious to make new 







verdure of 
inents closely watched 


Potowmack, and the beauty and 
In sailing up this river he found his move- 
by the natives. A large body of them lay in 
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ambush on the bank, but were frightened and dispersed by the firing 
of a few muskets. He was afterwards wounded, at the mouth 






more correct than that of his pre¬ 
decessor, became equally unpopular. He was dismissed from office, 

and the vacancy filled by the appointment of Captain John Smith as 
his successor. This active and enterprising man, however, could 
not be confined to the dull pursuits of domestic life or colonial gov¬ 
ernment. A few days after Ms appointment to the Presidency, he 

set off on a second voyage to the Chesapeake, during which expedi¬ 
tion he visited the Susquehannocks, Manahocks, Nansemonds, Che- 

Indian tribes, and returned in September to James¬ 
town, after a voyage of near three thousand miles in 





CHAPTER V. 









About the beginning of the year 1609, Captain Newport again re¬ 
turned to Virginia, bringing with him two females, Mrs. Forrest and 
Anne Burras, her maid, the first European women that had arrived 
in the colony. 

Newport was required by his commission to discover the South 
Sea, or one of the lost company of Sir Walter Raleigh, our a lump of 
gold. Without the attainment of one of which objects he was not 
allowed to.return to England*. 

A short time after his arrival in Virginia, he went to see the empe¬ 
ror Powhatan, accompanied by a guard of fifty men. He had 
brought with him, from England, several cosily presents for that mo¬ 
narch, and among others a crown 

The condition on which this en 

royalty was to be 

England, a price that was easily paid, and which was a< 
an offer, equally valuable to the English, of his old mockasins and 
mantle. 

Newport, after an ineffectual attempt to obtain from Powhatan it 
guide for the purpose of exploring the country of the Manakins, pro¬ 
ceeded thither without such help, accompanied by about one hundred 

men. The hope of realising those golden dreams, which had so of¬ 
ten proved illusory, was no doubt a principal cause of this expedition, 
which like those undertaken with the same views, was attended with 
the same success. After a fatiguing journey they returned to James¬ 
town, without having added much to their treasures. 

During this year was celebrated, betwixt Anne Burras and 
Laydon, the first marriage that is recorded in Virginia. 
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was meditating an 
her way to their camp and in 


The 


of provisions that prevailed in the colony induced 
th to undertake another expedition among the Indian 
duriner which he discovered the Appamattox nation. He sel- 

article of 

provision, of which they were often in want, and he was not very 
scrupulous about the manner in which he procured it. After his return 
from this expedition he received and accepted an invitation from Pow¬ 
hatan, to visit him at Werowocomoco. 

During his stay at the imperial court, various plans were laid by 

to entrap the English, and by Smith to procure a supply 
the colony. The vigilance of the latter, aided by the un¬ 
friendship of Pocahontas, preserved them from the wiles 
and stratagems of the savage chief. 

Ivan virtues 
delicacy of 

ment to the English. While 
under cover of the night, she found 
formed them of their danger. 

Captain Smith afterwards made a visit to Pamunkey, During his 
stay at this place he was attacked by several hundred Indians, under 
the comma ml of Opechancanough. During the engagement, he seiz¬ 
ed the chief and led him prisoner in the midst of his own warriors, 
who instantly laid down their arms. He obtained a supply of corn, 
as a ransom for his royal captive, whom he consequently delivered up 
to his people. A few days after this, Captain Smith was attacked, 
as he travelled through the woods alone, by the king of Paspahey, a 
man of gigantic stature. After a long contest the chief was overcome 
by the prowess of Smith, who led him prisoner to Jamestown. 

By a new charter, dated May, 1809, the powers of the president 
and council were transferred to a company in London, to .whom was 
intrusted the appointment of officers, civil and military, for the colo¬ 
ny. The company, soon after incorporation, appointed Lord De la 
captain general of Virginia, Sir Thomas Gates lieutenant gene 
ir George Somers admiral 

latter end 







containing a number of passengers. The admiral’s ship was un¬ 
fortunately wrecked in sight of Bermudas, but the rest of the fleet, 

with the exception of a bark that foundered at sea. got safe to Vir¬ 
ginia. Gates and Somers arrived in two barks which they had con™ 
structed with much trouble and difficulty, in Bermudas. They found 
the colony in the most deplorable situation. Captain Smith, tired of 
the quarrels and jealousies of his countrymen, and anxious to visit 

longer 

out into open hostilities. 

former at Nansemond and the lat- 

*r 

ter at the falls of James river, with upwards of a hundred men each, 
were driven from their posts, and compelled to take refuge in the set- 
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tlement, after losing their boats and a number of their men. Ratcliffs, 
with a party of about thirty men, were surprised and cut off by Pow¬ 
hatan. Famine, the frequent attendant on war, increased the cata- 






time 
beam 






miseries 

five hundred, the 

reduced to sixty, when the arrival of Gates and Somers 
joy over the gloomy prospects of Virginia. 

Tillies however, had not the means of affording substantial relief, 
and being discouraged by the dismal aspect of affairs, they resolved, 
with the miserable residue of the colony, to abandon their settlements, 
and return to England. They accordingly embarked, and had pro¬ 
ceeded^ down the river some distance, when they were met by Lord 
De la War, and brought back to Jamestown. 

It was in June 1610, that Lord De la War 
After 

iiJDif him their captain.general tor me. ne am not, nowever, remain 

long in a country that offered rewards only to patient industry, and 
in a climate that seemed destructive to the constitution of Europeans. 
After building two forts, and making some successful incure one 
against the Indians, he returned in a debilitated state of body to Eng¬ 
land. On his departure the colony was left tinder the direction of 
George Percy, who had been appointed successor to Captain Smith 
in the presidency. 

On the 10th of May, 1611, arrived Sir T. Dale with three ships, 
and a good supply of provisions for the colony. Hitherto little at¬ 
tention had been given to the improvement of Jamestown, which 
continued in a state of infancy without exhibiting marks of enterprise, 
and scarcely of ordinary industry. Captain Smith bad indeed turn¬ 
ed his attention to the improvement of the little metropolis of Virgi¬ 
nia, but his roving disposition would not allow him leisure to carry 
his plans into execution. As the improvement of Jamestown was 
so much neglected, it can scarcely be thought that the establishment 
of new towns would be an object of attention. 

The first undertaking of Dale, however, was the establishment of 
a town, the ruins of which are still visible at Tuckahoe in Henrico 

streets of framed houses, with a good 
church, besides storehouses, watch-hou:es, &c., and was 
a palisade and several forts. 

Dale afterwards took the town of the Appamattox Indians, and an- 
nexing to it as a corporation the plantations of Rocksdale Hundred, 
Shirley Hundred, and Upper and Lower Hundred, he gave to them 
the name of New Bermudas, and conferred on them some valuable 
privileges. 

Dale was succeeded in the government by-Sir T. Gates, who ar¬ 
rived in Virginia in the month of August, 1611. During this year 
Captain Argali made an expedition to the Potowmack Indians, where, 
by the treachery of Japauzas, king of that nation, he got the princess 
Pocahontas into his hands. This rich prize was carried in triumph 
to Jamestown, where she soon after won the heart of a Mr. Rolfe, 
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whose tender addresses awoke a reciprocal attachment. The consent 
of Powhatan to the marriage of his daughter with an alien and an 
enemy was not easily obtained. His difficulties, however, were 

overcome, and the marriage betwixt Mr. Rolfe and 
cess was celebrated in presence of her two brothers. 

In the year 1013, Sir T. Gates returned to Europe, and the gov¬ 
ernment, on his departure, devolved once more on Dale. During 
the administration of this gentlemen, an expedition was set on foot 

the French and Dutch settlements on the Bay of Fundy and 
the Hudson. The forts being unprepared for defence, surrendered 
without resistance. 

In the year 1616, 







Dale the 

Soon after his accession, he marched against 
the Chickahomonies, whom he defeated in battle, and compelled to 
yield at least a temporary submission to the English. 

The arrival of Pocahontas excited much curiosity in England, 
while the wonders of the metropolis were no less calculated to awake 
her own. Having at length satisfied her eyes with beholding the 
works of linen in a civilized state of society, she retired with her hus¬ 
band to Brentford, Here she was unexpectedly visited by her old 
acquaintance, Captain Smith. It appears, however, that the attention 
and gratitude of this hero was not as great as she seemed to wish, 
and was entitled to expect. She died, soon after, at Gravesend, 
while she was preparing to return to her native shores. She left be¬ 
hind her an only son, who, on the departure of his father for Virgin¬ 
ia, was entrusted to the care of his uncle, Henry Rolfe, of London. 
This youth afterwards became a respectable citizen of Virginia, and 
his posterity are not unworthy of their royal ancestry. He left, at 
his death, a daughter, who was married to Col. Robert Bolling, from 
whom are descended many reputable families. Thus while the go¬ 
vernment of Powhatan has crumbled into dust under the arms of Eu- 

the imperial blood has flowed into new channels. 



beloved Pocahontas. The character of this monarch, while ennobled 

by all the virtues which seem to characterise the savage life, is also 

marked with some of its vices. Courage in battle and fortitude in 
adversity, mingled with treachery and cunning in their domestic in¬ 
tercourse, form the grand lineaments of the Indian character. We 

must not, however, exclude from the list of their virtues the warm 

tender 

These are not 







reason 
the face, or 
mels of education 
they are engraven 




of the body, may be distorted by the tram- 
well as maned by the ferocity of passion, but 
too deep to be erased by either. Civilization 
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j, in some instances 
the expense 


the manners of mankind at 



is ac 

which marks the progress of savage arms. The right of extermi¬ 
nation, often claimed by nations at war, is less excusable than that fe¬ 
rocity which hurries the savage from his native woods against the 
enemy of his nation. All that was noble, all that was brave, and all 
that was good in the Indian character, belonged to Powhatan. His 
name was known and revered among the American tribes from the 
ocean to the lakes; and, by the English, his skill in intrigue and his 
valor in war were not to be despised. 

Virginia, in the year 1019. During this year, six new members were 
added to the council, and one hundred disorderly persons were sent 
over as servants to the colonists. These unwelcome visitors were 
followed by a more agreeable cargo of a hundred unmarried females, 
designed to soften the labors of life, by mingling with them its con¬ 
jugal joys. 

In the following year, a Dutch ship, with a cargo of negroes, arriv¬ 
ed on the coast of Virginia, and commenced that detestable com¬ 
merce that has entailed disgrace upon our national character. 

About this time, 1621, the hostilities of the natives began to be at¬ 
tended by more serious consequences than the settlers of Virginia had 
seemed to expect. Opeehancanough, if not the most powerful, was, 
at least, the most inveterate enemy that they had encountered since 
their arrival. His enmity grew with the colony, and he seemed to 
think that his own security depended on its entire destruction. This 
he had planned in his own mind, and the time at length arrived when 
the plan was to be put in execution'with the same skill with which it; 
had been ^devised. This plot was laid with the deepest cunning, and 
matured by the most profound dissimulation. The wily chief, while 
he endeavored to inflame the enmity of the Indians against the colo¬ 
nists, tried no less to blind the watchfulness and lull the suspicions.of 
the colonists against the Indians. While the planters, secure in this 
specious appearance of friendship, were beginning to taste the bless¬ 
ings of affluence and the pleasures of society, the enemy was aiming 
a blow no less fatal than unexpected. The Indians were drawn to¬ 
gether with a secresy, and the attack made with a precision and cele¬ 
rity scarcely to be found in the movements of civilized armies. 

On the morning of the 22ci of May. 1622, the Indians, undercover 
of thick woods, approached the plantations of the English. In order 
to render their attack more unsuspected, those of the colonists who 
were found straggling from their homes were suffered to pass unmo¬ 
lested, after receiving from Opeehancanough many marks of atten¬ 
tion. About twelve o’clock, the whoop of battle was heard, and the 
Indians, in different parties, bursting from the woods and thickets, 
carried death through the defenceless settlements of the English. In 
less than an hour f about three hundred and fifty nien f women and 
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, fell victims to the vengeance of the remorseless savages.* 
The friendly discovery, made by a converted Indian in the service of 
one of the colonists, apprizing them of their danger 





co 


Jamestown and the adjoining plantations in a posture of defence. 

By this fatal stroke, the number of plantations was reduced from 

about eighty to only six; to wit, Paspiha, Shirley Hundred, Flower 
ie Hundred, Kickotan, Jamestown, and Southampton. Industry and 
business, of every kind, seemed to wither under the loss of colonial 
blood, and the dreary prospect of war and desolation. The recent 

attack was too fatal to admit of immediate retaliation, and loo wanton 
and cruel to be easily forgotten. During the succeeding year, several 
expeditions were set on foot against the enemy, and were 




, women 
welLcorres 




with a 


dren, showed a 
claim to civilization 

In the year 1624, the London Company, to which had been confid¬ 
ed the direction of affairs in Virginia, was dissolved, and the powers 
vested in it by charter, reverted to the crown. A provisional govern¬ 
ment was immediately formed, consisting of a Governor and eleven 
counsellors. Sir Francis Wyatt, who had been commissioned Go¬ 
vernor, in the year 1621, was continued in office, but having obtained 
leave to visit Ireland, Sir George Yeardley was appointed to fill the 
vacancy made by his absence. 

The colony had been much harassed for some time by the Indians, 
and an expedition was again undertaken and directed principally 
against Opitcapap, whose warriors dwelt on the Pamunky. The In¬ 
dians were defeated in a battle and a number of them slain. The 
English destroyed their huts and provisions, and returned, setting fire 
on their way to the long grass and underwood that served to conceal 
the approach of the enemy. 

On the death of Sir George Yeardley, in the year 1627, the coun 

F. West to fill 
one thousand emi 





rope, and the inducements that colonial prosperity must, at this time, 
have afforded to adventurers. 

About this time also arrived Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic 
nobleman, who had previously settled jin Newfoundland, but was at¬ 
tracted to Virginia by the fan#!! of its growing prosperity. As the 

settlement of Catholics, in Virginia, had been prohibited by the colo¬ 
nial charters, the assembly thought proper to tender to his lordship 








blessings of colonial protection 

restraints imposed 

government. 

Lord Baltimore was fortunate enough, however, to obtain a grant 
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; and the 

Chickahomonies, in particular, made frequent attacks on 
arking their course with terror and devastation—the con¬ 
stant attendants on Indian warfare. Many of the English' were car¬ 
ried off prisoners, and made the victims of remorseless cruelty or 
implacable revenge. 

Captain F. West, in the year 1828, was succeeded in the govern¬ 
ment by John Pott, during whose administration the colonial assem¬ 
bly was twice convened, and many regulations made for the defence 

imMh iNHi inn. 




Pott was succeeded, in the year 1629, by Sir John Hervey, a man 

and ambitious mind. His administration, however, 
was attended with some advantages to the colony, and marked by 
some attention to public interest. The establishment of a court at 
Jamestown, to meet twice a month, in which the members of the 
council were to preside in turn; the erection of a fort at Point Com¬ 
fort, and the encouragement given to the establishment of salt works 
in Accomack, were among the wise measures of this administration. 
Some parts of the Governor’s conduct, however, excited much dis¬ 
content among the people; and the assembly, which met during his 
administration, showed the apprehensions l(iey entertained from his 
tyranny, by the restrictions they imposed on hh prerogative. They 
forbade, by law, the imposition of any tax, without the consent of 
the assembly. They likewise prohibited the raising of troops with* 
out their order, unwilling to admit, in the representative of the crown, 
a power not claimed by the crown itself. In the year 1636, Hervey 
was, for his rapacity and tyranny, suspended from his office, and 
Captain F. West appointed in his room. But, as the former had 
been appointed by royal commission, the assembly deemed it neces¬ 
sary to exhibit articles of impeachment against him, and for this pur¬ 
pose they appointed commissioners, to visit the court of England, for 
the purpose of preferring the accusation. 

received with coldness by Charles, and their accusations against 
Hervey dismissed with but little regard. This odious man was rein¬ 
stated, and continued in office till the year 1639, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir Francis Wyatt. The term of Wyatt’s administration 
was short, for, in the year 1641, it appears that Sir William Berke- 

became Governor of the colonv. 

0 

About this time, the Indians, under the command of Opechanca- 
nough, made an irruption into the colony, marking their course, as 

usual, with slaughter and dismay. This massacre, like the former, 
conducted by the same chief, had nigh proved fatal to the colony.*- 
The loss was esti mated at mb ou l ft ve h tin d red persons, th e _ greatei 

whom were slain about the heads of the rivers 







York and Pamunky, where Opechancanough commanded in person 
The militia were immediately armed, and the colony put in a posture 
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events of this war. It is only necessary.to observe, that hostilities 

were brought to a close by the capture and death of Opechancanough. 
This chief, who was now grown old, but who still appeared at the 
head of his warriors, was at last surprised by a party of the English, 
and carried in triumph to Jamestown. The hoary monarch showed 
no signs of fear while in the hands of his enemies, but supported, in 
captivity, that majestic deportment -and contempt for pain that distin- 

more prosperous years. He was cruelly murdered by 
one 01 his guards, whose recollection of injuries, sustained by the 
hand of the chief, probably prompted the bloody deed. 

the Powhatan confederacy followed the death 
of Opechancanough, and a general peace succeeded to the horrors 
of war. 

In the year 1044, Sir William Berkeley returned to England, and 
during his absence, of about twelve months, Richard Kempe, officia¬ 
ted as Governor. 

<p 

About this time commenced, in England, the civil war betwixt 
Charles the First and his parliament. During this struggle, which 
proved so unfortunate for the monarch, Virginia adhered to the royal 
cause. 

The parliament, after the establishment of their power, despatched 
a fleet with a body of land forces to reduce the colony. This arma¬ 
ment arrived in the Chesapeake, in the year 1651, under the com¬ 
mand of Sir G. Aiskew, who summoned the colony to surrender to 
the commonwealth. Virginia, at this lime, contained a population of 
nearly twenty thousand persons, and was able to bring into the field 
a force neither contemptible as to numbers or valor. She had, also, 
at her head a man of loyalty and courage, who had not neglected to 
prepare for any attack that might be made. Several Dutch ships, 
then lying at Jamestown, were mounted with cannon, and arrayed in 






When the forces of the commonwealth arrived at Jamestown, they 
were surprised to find their summons rejected, and preparations made 
for a vigorous defence. Terms were, however, proposed for the set¬ 
tlement of matters without appeal to arms, and agreed to by the colo 
nists, who, without relic quisling any of their former privileges, trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance from the king to the commonwealth, 
sequence of this change, it became necessary to appoint a provisional 
government, until the regular appointments could be made, by the 
Council of State, in England. Accordingly, in the year 1052, an as¬ 
sembly was convened at Jamestown, when Richard Bcnnet was 
chosen Governor, and a council, consisting of thirteen members, 
elected to assist in the administration. 







CHAPTER VI 


Thk hostility of the Indians, although suspended by the death of 
Opechancanough, was far from being entirely extinguished. The 
Rappahannocks first began to make inroads, destroying, a* they pro¬ 
ceeded, the property and lives of the colonists. To repel these ag¬ 
gressions, an expedition was set on foot, in the year 1654, against 
that nation, and a body of troops, under the command of General 
Carter, marched to the Rappahannock towns. Little, however, is 
known of the events that occurred in that expedition, although it is 
.supposed that the Indians of this tribe were destroyed or driven from 
their homes, as the name of Rappahannock, in the following year, 
appears on the list of counties. 

Bennet was succeeded by Edward Iliggea, during whose adminis¬ 
tration a body Of six or seven hundred Indians, having removed from 
the mountains and settled about the falls of James river, began to ex¬ 
cite the attention of the government. The assembly, who were at 
this time in session, despatched a company of about one hundred 
men, under the command of Captain Hill, for the purpose of repell¬ 
ing the invaders. In this attempt. Hill was defeated; and Totopolo- 
moi, king of the Pamunkies, whom he had engaged to assist him, with 
a number of his warriors, were killed. 

The affairs of Virginia, at this period, afford little worthy of re- 
eord. The royal government was reestablished in the mother coun¬ 
try, and the colony in Virginia felt much joy at the restoration, not¬ 
withstanding their recent submission to the commonwealth. 

The assembly testified their satisfaction by many expressions of 
attachment to a throne which they had lately abjured, and from which 
they had # not always received the most conciliating treatment. 

During the short administration of Samuel Matthews, nothing of 
importance can be found to relate. 

In the year 1059, the assembly elected Sir William Berkeley Go¬ 
vernor of Virginia, and accompanied his commission with a body of 
instructions, and permission to return to England. During his ab¬ 
sence in England, Francis Moryson, by the appointment of the coun¬ 
cil, acted as Governor. 

The spirit of persecution, which reigned so long in Europe, began 
at length to show itself in America. The Quakers, a sect in whose 
opinions and practice it is difficult to find any thing offensive to pub¬ 
lic peace or injurious to social happiness, became the subjects of ma¬ 
levolent censure and intemperate zeal. If their tenets appear whim¬ 
sical to some and unreasonable to others, their innocence of life and 
simplicity of manners might silence the censure or soften the severity 
of their enemies. Persecution, however, seldom finds its victims 
among the disturbers of the human race: the weak and the friend¬ 
less, those who are struggling with adversity, or emerging from the 
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weakness of infancy, are often the objects of intolerance and fury. 
The Quakers in Virginia were excluded from the rights of citizens, 
and exposed to the arbitrary control of the magistrate. In the 

, one of that sect was expelled from his 

Norfolk county. 

About this time a conspiracy against the government of the colony 

was formed, and when nearly ripe for execution was discovered by 
the vigilance of the Governor, and the conspirators executed. The 
assembly, which convened a few days after the disclosure of the 

plot, expressed their gratitude by appointing the 13th of September, 
the day on which the conspiracy was to be carried into execution, a 
day of Thanksgiving. 

Charles II., with a generosity which cost him nothin 
which he gained but little credit, bestowed upon his favorites large 
tracts of land in Virginia, some of which grants included the plantations 
of actual settlers, and proved the source of much trouble and em¬ 
barrassment. The assembly, after remonstrating against the injustice 
and impolicy of the grants, appointed four gentlemen to go to England 
to act as agents for the colony in this affair. In the event of this 
mission proving ineffectual, it was resolved to purchase those gtants 
from the patentees. The commissioners exerted themselves for the 
interests of the colony, but the rebellion, which broke out in Virginia 
about this time, rendered their zeal and fidelity abortive. 

During the year 1067, an expedition was set on foot for exploring 
the western parts of Virginia. Captain Batte was appointed by the 
Governor to the command of this party, which consisted of about an 
equal number of whiles and Indians. In seven days after their 
departure from Appamattox, they arrived at the foot of those lofty 
mountains which ignorant credulity had hitherto pronounced impas¬ 
sable. According to the accounts given by Beverly, the first ridge 
of mountains they reached was neither high nor difficult to surmount; 
but after crossing this, their march was obstructed by others that 
seemed to reach to the clouds. In these transmontane regions they 
discovered numerous docks of deer, elks, buffaloes and other 
animals feeding on the luxuriant herbage which the rich galleys and 
lofty hills presented to their view. These explorers continued their 
course westward, until they saw, to use their own language, the waters 
“running backwards,’ 1 or taking a different course from those which 
empty into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The accounts brought by Batte and his company, of the beauty 
and fertility of this country, induced Sir W. Berkeley to undertake 

an expedition in person; but his plans were'disconcerted by the 
rebellion above alluded to, the circumstances of which we are now 
going to detail. 

The discontents that had long existed in the bosom of the colony, 
began at length to wear a more serious aspect, and to threaten direful 
consequences. Those who imagined their rights and privileges 
abridged by restrictions on commerce, united themselves with disaf- 
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footed emigrants, whose misguided zeal for liberty had been repressed 
in England only to break out with greater violence in the colony.— 
The incursions of the Indians, and the rumors of a plot for a general 
massacre, gave a pretext for popular commotion and military prepa¬ 
ration. So great an alarm was excited by groi 
inflammatory reports, that the people flew to arms, and prepared 
defence or aggression, as their fears or ambition might dictate 
Blending their fears of Indian hostility with their domestic and civil 
grievances, they excited the passions of the populace as well by 
their dread of extermination as "by their horror of oppression. 

No serious danger, however, could at this time be justly appre¬ 
hended from the incursions of the natives. Their strength was broken 
by the dissolution of the Powhatan confederacy, and the population 
of Virginia was sufficient to repel the attacks of their most 
tribes. But their proximity and known hostility, afforded to the 
disaffected a pretext for arming without law and without 
while a deadly enmity to the measures of government was the prin 
eipal cause of their movements. 

The insurgents chose for their leader, Nathaniel Bacon, a young 

man of enterprise and talents, who had been educated in England.-.- 

The first object of this aspiring man was to inflame the minds of the 
populace by portraying the grievances they had suffered from the 
interruption of their trade, and from the arbitrary measures of their 
rulers. Being possessed of a lively and impressive elocution he did 
not fail to employ it on those topics which had excited murmurs 
among the colonists. He also published a paper setting forth the 
numerous causes of discontent since the restoration, and the motives 
that induced them to take up arms on this occasion. Having collected 
a body of about six hundred men, he directed his course towards the 
Indian settlements, where alone he was likely to meet with an enemy 
who would give him a chance of acquiring the fame of military 
prowess. Before his departure he had sent a messenger to the 
Governor, Sir William Berkeley, requesting a commission, that he 
might have the sanction of government as well as the voice of the 

on his side. The Governor, instead of grant 
rmness that does honor to his memory, 
illation commanding Bacon and his followers to disperse, under penalty 
of being proclaimed traitors. Not relying, however, on mere proc¬ 
lamations, the Governor determined on more effective measures.— 
Having raised a force to aid the constituted! authorities, he marched 
in pursuit of the insurgents, and proceeded as far as the falls of James 
river, when he was alarmed with the news of another insurrection 
at Jamestown. He immediately hastened back to the defence of the 
metropolis, and of the little remaining power in his hands. On his 
arrival he found that a body of men from the lower 

headed by two men, Ingram and Walklate, had usurped the 
and were now too strong to be resisted. In this dilemma 
e Governor, finding opposition hopeless, thought proper to 
inodate matters with the rebels, by yielding at present 
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demands. They required the dissolution of the assembly, which 
was granted, and writs issued for a new election. The spirit of disaf¬ 
fection became at last so general, that the friends to order were out¬ 
voted in the succeeding election, and the Governor had the morti¬ 
fication to find in the assembly a majority opposed to his measures. 

In the mean time, Bacon had raised his popularity by a successful 
attack on the Indian settlements, in which he had made a number of 
prisoners. Hq was returning, swelled with the importance of his 
victory, when he received the news of the revolution at Jamestown. 
He immediately left the army, and proceeded down the river, accom¬ 
panied bv a small detachment. There were, at this time, several 
English ships lying in the river, by one of which Bacon was inter¬ 
cepted and carried prisoner to Jamestown. The fame of his victory, 
however, had given such force to the current of public favor, that the 
Governor found it necessary to release him, and after giving his pa¬ 
role, lie was admitted to a seat in the council. The spirit of rebel¬ 
lion, far from having subsided, acquired new strength from the mild¬ 
ness of opposition. No art was left untried to pervert the judgment 
and excite the passions of the people. 

Bacon, having again put himself at the head of his troops, deter¬ 
mined to march to Jamestown. After travelling all night, he arrived 
early next day at that place, and having drawn up his men in front of 
the Stale-House, while the assembly were sitting, he found it an easy 
matter to bring them into his measures. A deputation was sent from 
Uiat body to the Governor, advising him to accede to the wishes of 
the people, as the only means of restoring peace and order to the 
colony. Finding the assembly carried off in the torrent of disaffec¬ 
tion that had overspread the land, Sir William Berkeley deemed it 
vain any longer to oppose the rage for reform that existed in the 
minds of the people. He, therefore, signed an act of general indem¬ 
nity, and granted a commission of General to Bacon, whom he had 
lately proclaimed a traitor. It is certain, however, that this change in 
Sir William Berkeley's conduct was owing to the influence of the 
assembly, which was under a panic from the force of the insurgents, 












the 


them, he left Jamestown, and once more raised the standard of go¬ 
vernment in the colony. 

Bacon had set out on a new expedition to the frontiers, when lie 
heard of the proclamation of the Governor, again declaring him a 
traitor. He instantly changed his course, and marched with all speed 
towards Gloucester. The Governor, finding Ills force loo small to 

meet the insurgents in the field, thought proper to retire, with a few 
of his friends, to Accomack. Bacon now placed himself at the head 
of civil and military affairs; and under pretence that Sir William 

tion f for the purpose of settling a provisional government until the 
pleasure of his majesty should he made known. The convention. 


pleasure of his majesty shoul 
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accordingly* met at Middle Plantation* cm the 3d of August* 1670* and 
proceeded to declare the government vacant, by the voluntary abdica- 
tion of Si r W illiam Berkeley. The v a Iso declared the power of the 







others, members of the council, for calling an assembly. Having 

procured something like the sanction of civil authority to his illegal 
usurpations* this ambitious mm once more set off at the head of his' 
soldiers against the Indians. After destroying the towns of Pamun- 
ky, Chickahomony and Mata pony, he directed his course towards the 

falls of James river, where the enemy were uniting their forces to 
give him battle. At a place that has been since called Bloody Run, 
an engagement took place, in which the Indians were defeated with 

was posted on an eminence* and 

English broke with 

a tury wmcn tne savages could not resist. By these attacks of the 
insurgent army, the power of the Iudians* in this quarter, was bro¬ 
ken with but little loss to the colony. 

The insu rgen ts, not contented w I tin th e trium pb so lately gained 
over their governor, determined to surprise him at Accomack. For 
this purpose, a number of armed men, with one Giles Bland at their 
head, privately embarked in two or three small vessels and proceeded 
towards that place. The intention of Bland had fortunately been 
conveyed to Sir William Berkeley, by a Captain Larimore, whose 
vessel had been pressed into the service. In consequence of this in¬ 
formation, twenty-six men, under the guidance of Larimore, embark¬ 
ed at midnight in some boats, and by a sudden and bold attack made 
themselves masters of the whole naval force of the enemy. This for¬ 
tunate adventure gave to the affairs of Sir William Berkeley a bright. 

er aspect, and put into his hands the naval empire of Virginia. He 
was able, soon after, to raise a force of about six hundred men, with 
which he marched to Jamestown, and reinstated himself in the go¬ 
vernment. The insurgents were now on their return from the fron¬ 
tiers, when hearing of the counter-revolution at Jamestown, they has¬ 
tened their march and arrived before that place just as the sun was 

They immediately proceeded to form a kind 
defend them from the attacks 

completed their works, about midnight retired to rest. They were not 

allowed long repose. The Governor with all his force, which waul¬ 
ed in discipline and valor what it was -superior in numbers, marched 
out to attack the insurgents. He was beaten back, with the loss of 
several of his men killed in the engagement. The loyalists embark¬ 
ed next night on board their vessels, taking with them whatever,was 
most valuable; and dropping down the river, came to anchor 
reach of the batteries on the island. Finding that their enemies 
evacuated the town, Bacon and his followers entered in triumph 
were much disappointed on discovering that their parsimonious oppo» 
nents had left them nothing to plunder. The enraged conquerors bu¬ 
rned iately set the houses on !ire, and reduced the infant metropolis of 
Virginia to ashes. 
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CHAPTER VII 




The death of their leader had broken the strength of the insur- 
gents, and the sad reverses of fortune had taught the loyalists not to 
rely on her smiles. Both parties appeared tired of the contest, and 
disposed to close hostilities by an amicable adjustment. Commis- 
sioners were accordingly appointed to meet at West Point, for the 
purpose of settling all differences betwixt them. "Terms equally 
agreeable to both, consisting of a general indemnity on the part of the 
government, and submission on that of the insurgents, were settled 
without difficulty. 

Sir William Berkeley has been charged with violating the promise 
of general pardon, and accused of treating the rebels after his resto¬ 
ration with great severity. It is stated that a number of the insur¬ 
gents suffered death under the sentence of martial law, and many 
were confined in jails by the severity of legal process. So great was 
the rigor of punishment that some were preparing to leave the colony, 
when the aspect of affairs was fortu nately clianged by the arrival of 
commissioners from England, with power to examine and redress the 
grievances of the colony. They brought with them a regiment of 
regulars, for the purpose of suppressing rebellion and restoring peace 

already ceased 
the insurgents 






The conduct of Sir William Berkeley at this time does not well ac¬ 
cord with his general character, which had not hitherto been marked 

either duplicity or cruelty. His resentment, however, was so 

refused to publish an act of general amnesty, brought 
over by the commissioners. This general pardon included all who 

would submit to the government, with the exception of Bacon alone, 

who was now beyond the reach of human justice. Finding the Go- 
vernor inflexible, the commissioners proceeded to open their court for 
hearing and determining grievances. The joy that diffused itself 
through the colony, when the nature of their commission was known, 
was equal to the gloom that pervaded the public mind before their ar¬ 
rival. The assembly, which met about this time, concurred with the 
commissioners, and even remonstrated against the conduct of the Go* 
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vemor. Soon afterward*, Sir William Berkeley failed for England, 
leaving the affairs of government in the hands of Herbert Jeffries, as 

is 









The colony, having been for some time free from the inroads of 
the Indians, began at length to be alarmed by the frequent incursions 

of the Six Nations. This confederacy of savage tribes was very ex- 
tcnsive. The terror of their arms was felt from the Carolina! to 
New England, and as far as the Mississippi on the west. Both 

French and English were anxious to procure their friendship, and fear- 

fbl to provoke their vengeance. Fortunately, for the peace of the cot- 

ony, a treaty was formed with this powerful coalition. The terms 
were settled at Middle Plantation, where deputies from the several 
tribes met those of Virginia. By the death of Jeffries, in 1678, the 
government devolved on Sir H. Chicherly, who, in 1680, was 
ceeded by Lord Culpeper. This nobleman brought with him seve- 
fil new lairs, which the King had thought proper to recommend to 
the gefteral assembly. He also published an act of general amnesty 

for all offences committed during the rebellion. The prudent admin. 

sstration of C ulpeper entitied hira to the friendship of the colony, which 
could not have been better expressed than by making an addition of 
one thousand pounds to his salary. 

On the departure of this nobleman for England, the government 
once more devolved upon Sir H. Chicherly. The affairs of Virginia 
exhibit nothing worthy the attention of the historian, until the arrival 
of Lord Howard, who was appointed in the year 1684 to administer 
the government of the colony. During his administration, the Indi* 
aus of the Six Nations renewed their depredations on the frontiers of 
Virginia, and those tribes who continued in alliance with the colonists 
suffered equally from their incursion*. 

The Governor had the good fortune to flop their inroads, by a trea¬ 
ty, which he concluded with the chiefs of those warlike nations, at 
Albany. On his return from this place, he sent a body of militia to 
the head of the Chesapeake Bay, against a nation of Indians who 
had attacked the frontiers in his absence. 

Du ri ng th e y ear 1684, nil ied C h a rl es 11., a m on arch ne i ther famed 
for the wisdom of his public, nor the virtues of his private life. Dur¬ 
ing his exile at the court of France, he acquired habits of licentious¬ 
ness and debauchery, which he brought with him and rendered fash¬ 
ionable in his native land. He was succeeded in the throne of Eng¬ 
land by James the Second, who, as well as his predecessor, had been 
forced to seek, in France, an asylum from the rage of his enemies. 

At the restoration. James had been declared Admiral of England, 
and, in the year 1665, he obtained a celebrated victory over Opdam, 
the Dutch Admiral. James, however, did not carry with him to the 
throne those virtues which had distinguished him while Duke of 
York. He was a bigoted and selfish monarch, and seemed to have 
lost that courage which had marked his early life. As soon as his 
appointment was known in Virginia, the Governor and council made 
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an humble address to his majesty, congratulating him on his accession 
throne, and tendering their lives and fortunes in his defence 

discontent, howe¬ 
ver, wmcn began to rise in England, soon found its way into her 
colonies. 

The Governor, in order to check these seditious appearances, pub¬ 
lished a proclamation, forbidding all inflammatory discourses and fac¬ 
tions tending to disturb the peace of government. Several persons 
were also apprehended and brought before the council for treasonable 
proceedings. The dread of Popery, so strong in the mother coun¬ 
try, operated also on the minds of the colonists. The discontents on 
side the ocean almost kept pace with those in England. 

At length the unfortunate monarch, finding the 

from the 

fate of his father, resolved to abdicate his throne. 

When this event was known in Virginia, and it was formally an¬ 
nounced that William and Mary were recognised as sovereigns by 
the British nation, a general joy wins diffused amongst the colonists. 
The council, who had so lately pledged their lives and fortunes in 
defence of James, naturally felt some embarrassment on the occasion. 
Their hatred to the catholic religion, however, which was not dimin¬ 
ished by their security from its influence, overcame every obstacle, 
and, a few months after the accession of William and Mary was 
made known, they were publicly proclaimed in Virginia. 

In the year 1689, Sir Francis Nicholson was appointed Governor 
in the absence of Howard, who returned to England. It was during 
the administration of Nicholson, that the establishment of a post- 
office was first proposed; and a subscription for a college was. also set 

on foot and patronised by the Governor and council. For this insti. 

tution two thousand five hundred pounds were obtained, and a charter 
was soon after procured from the king, accompanied by a donation 
of about two thousand pounds sterling, due on account of quitrente, 
twenty thousand acres of land, and the revenue arising from the penny 
per pound on tobacco exported from Virginia and Maryland to the 





Nicholson was removed from 
ernment to make room for Sir Edmund Andros, a flatterer and favorite 
of kings, but an oppressor of the people. This man had been for¬ 
merly Governor of New York. He afterwards received from King 

James a commission for the government of New England, where lie 
imitated the conduct of his royal master in bigotry and oppression. 
At length the indignation of the people could no longer be repressed, 

they determined on resistance. On a report that a massacre 



was 





Governor’s guards, the people Boston 

seized the Governor and about 

ir Edmund 

instead of meeting with the pun¬ 
ishment which his crimes had deserved, he was honored with the 
appointment of Governor of Virginia. 


up arms, 
fifty of his coadjutors 
was carried 
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On his arrival in Virginia, writs were issued for a new election of 
burgesses, and several proclamations were published relative to the 
general interests of the colony. From the character given by Bever- 

reformed by his transportation to England. He is represented by 
this historian as a liberal and enlightened man, of a mild deportment, 
and a great encourager of industry and manufactures. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir F. Nicholson, who was again appointed to the govern- 

Virginia, and continued in office until 1705, when he was re¬ 
called and Edward Nott appointed in his room. There is nothing 
worthy of notice during the administration of Nott, or that of his 
successor Edmund Jennings. 

The administration of Alexander 

1710, opens a wider and more interesting prospect to the 
historian. This gentleman, with an enlightened and enterprising 
mind, united in himself the accomplishments of the statesman and 
the soldier. Soon after his appointment he determined on exploring 
the country west of that great range of mountains which seemed to 
prescribe limits to his predecessors. This undertaking was accom¬ 
plished, and the passage of the mountains effected without much 
difficulty. The splendor of the achievement far overbalanced the 
dangers of its execution. 

About this time the encroachments of the French, on the north¬ 
western waters, induced the Governor to propose to the British 
ministry the establishment of a company, to settle such lands on the 
Ohio as they might be able to procure from the natives. He likewise 
proposed the establishment of a chain of forts from the Lakes to the 
Mississippi, by which the encroachments of the French might be 
restrained, and the fur trade might be secured to the English. The 
ministry did not, however, enter into his views, and it was not till after 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle that his plans were revived and adopted 
by the British government. 

Spotswood was equally unsuccessful in another application which 
he made to the government, requiring 
him in ex 
However 

more unpopular with the ministry 
bis dismission from office. 

The enterprising talents and inflexible virtues of Governor Spots- 
wood might have been highly useful to the interests of Britain in 
America, at a time when her ancient European rival, France, was 
endeavoring to wrest from her hands the trade and riches of the new 

world. The former, with her possessions on the sea coast and 
country adjacent, beheld with a jealous eye the progress of her enemy 
on the St. Lawrence ^pd the Lakes. The latter claimed the country 
west of the Alleghany, on the ground of her being the first who ex¬ 
plored it. The English claims, founded on the charters of their 
tnonarchs, were much more extensive, and seemed to be as boundless 
as their ambition itself. They thought themselves entitled to the 
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to recede 





they were 

en- 





neces- 


pre- 

Yaiied betwixt those nations in Europe, seemed to extend its influence 
to their remotest colonies; and peace, so seldom enjoyed at home, 

was scarcely to be expected to continue on this side the ocean..* 

Accordingly, in the year 1739, hostilities commenced against Spain, 
and soon after against France. In the commencement of this war 
the late Governor Spotswood was again called into public service, 
and honored with the command of the colonial troops. But he did 
not live to enjoy the returning smiles of royal favor. 

Spotswood had 
Drysdale, who 

whose administration nothing occurred worthy of record. 

Drysdale was succeeded in office by Goocb, soon after whose 
accession an expedition was set on foot against Carthagena. In this 
unsuccessful attempt, Gooch, who had been formerly an officer in the 
British service, commanded the colonial troops. 

About this time (1742), considerable alarm was excited in Virginia, 
by the news of a skirmish betwixt a party of Shawanese and a de- 
tachment of militia. In this engagement the Virginians lost a captain 
M‘DoweIl, and several men. The Governor, with the advice of the 
council, adopted such measures as might prevent aggression from the 
same quarter. A supply of ammunition was sent to the frontiers, 
and commissioners appointed to visit the Indian tribes for the purpose 
of promoting peace. 

In the year 1743, the college of.Virginia lost her first president, 

the Rev. James Blair. This learned and eminent divine was bora 
and educated in Scotiand, but on account of the unsettled state of 
religion in that kingdom, he passed over to England near the end of 
the reigu of Charles the Second. He sailed for Virginia as a mis¬ 
sionary, in the year 1085, and soon after his arrival was a 
to the highest honors the church could offer in 
establishment of a college in Williamsburg, was in 
exertions, and its subsequent prosperity was much indebted to his 
zeal in its behalf. In the year 1091, he sailed for England, to pro¬ 
cure a charter and the pecuniary aid of government, and his mission 
mm attended with the desired success. Blair was named in the 
charter as the first president, in which office he continued fifty-one 
years. He was also ecclesiastical commissary and member of the 
council about the same number of years. 

The vacancy in the council occasioned by the death 
was filled bv the appointment of William Fairfax, son 

neck 

By the death of Colonel William Byrd, the colony was deprived 
of another valuable citizen, as well as member of the council. HU 
extensive education and ample fortune threw a lustre round the. virtues 
of his private life. His death was a serious loss to Virginia. 












Mr. Blair, 
the propri- 
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In the year 1745, the public buildings in Williamsburg were de¬ 
stroyed by fire, supposed to be the work of some incendiary. In 



agrees 

lice here, a proclamation of the Governor, forbidding the meetings of 
Moravians, Newlights and Method lists, under severe penalties. En¬ 
joying, as we do now, the blessings of a free government, and feeling 
ill© influence of principles, the offspring of the Revolution, we look 
back with astonishment, almost with incredulity, on the bigotry and 
intolerance which so lately influenced the councils of Virginia. 

About this time, a bill was brought forward, and passed in the 
house of burgesses, for the removal of the neat of government to 
some more central part of the colony. The Governor and council, 
some of whom possessed property in Williamsburg, refused their as¬ 
sent to a measure which threatened to injure their private interests.— 
The matter was again brought forward in the year 1748, but met with 
no better success than before. During this year, the towns of Peters¬ 
burg and Blandford were established by law, and acts of assembly 
passed establishing towns in Augusta, King William, and Henrico 
counties. 

Among other acts of this session, the assembly ordered a general 
revisaj of the colonial laws, and, for this purpose, appointed a com¬ 
mittee consisting of the following persons: Peyton Randolph, Philip 
Ludwell, Beverly Whiting, Carter Burwell, and Benjamin Waller. 

Gooch, who had been Governor of Virginia for upwards of twenty 
years, at length resolved on visiting his native country. Before his 
departure, he was waited upon by the president and council, with an 
address of thanks for his able and upright administration. His cor¬ 
rect and uniform conduct had, indeed, procured him the esteem of the 
Vir;gd generally, and his departure was sincerely regretted. 

The administration now devolved upon Robinson, as president of 
the council, and at his death, which happened soon a filer, Thomas 
Lee, who had succeeded him in the presidency, vas advanced to the 
chair of government 



CHAPTER. 


* 

Hitherto the genius of the colonists had been repressed by the 
labors they had to undergo, and the difficulties they had to surmount 
The western horizon at length began to brighten, and arts and manu¬ 
factures, literature and commerce, seemed to excite attention, and 
gradually to extend their influence in Virginia. New characters also 
appeared on the stage of action, some of whom were to act a distin- 
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administration 








Peace, however, was not yet secured 

her neighbors served to call into action the latent powers she 

possessed. The encroachments of the French in the north west, and 

particularly the establishment of a fort at Au Beuf, first brought into 
public notice George Washington, whose name has so distinguished 
a place in 'the annals of his country. He was scarcely in his nine¬ 
teenth year, when he was despatched by Governor Binwidde, with a 
message to the French commandant, on the Ohio. He accomplished 

unknown wilderness, and executed with faith- 






The French 

manding officer in Canada, and returned for answer, that he would 
wait the orders of his superior. This answer was probably viewed 
in the light of a denial by the government of Virginia, as she began 
to make provision for expelling the French by force. For this pur¬ 
pose, a regiment of three hundred men was raised, and placed under 
the command of Colonel Fry, who was assisted by George Washing¬ 
ton, as lieutenant colonel. The French, expecting an attack from 
this quarter, did not neglect the proper means of defence. They en¬ 
deavored to secure the friendship of the Indians, as well as to exas¬ 
perate them against the English. They also strengthened their posts 
by reinforcements from Canada, and proceeded to destroy the English 
forts and trading houses before they could be relieved by the colonial 
troops. In the fort, at Logs town, they found stores and furs to the 
value of twenty thousand pounds. "The fort which had been erected 
at the junction of the Ohio and Monongahela, also fell into their 
hands. 

Before the troops were in readiness to march, Washington was or¬ 
dered to proceed, with two companies, as far as the Great Meadows. 
On his march he received information, from some friendly Indians, 

French were, at that moment, engaged in erecting a fort at the 
of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, and that a de¬ 
tachment was then on the way from that place to the Great Meadows. 
Washington, taking the Indians as guides, marched all night without 
halting, for the purpose of intercepting the party. He succeeded to 
the utmost of his wishes, lust at dawn of day, they descried tile 
French erecting their tents in a retired valley. A detachment under 
Cajitain Waggoner was immediately ordered to make a circuit and 
appear on the opposite side. Both divisions fired on the enemy at 
same time. Jumonville, the leader of the party, was killed, and 
detachment, with the exception of one man who escaped, were 
made prisoners. 

At length the main body of the troops arrived at the Great 
Meadows, and being reinforced by two companies of regulars fropi 
South Carolina and New York, they proceeded towards fort Du 
Quesne under the direction of Washington, whose detachment had 
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body, and who had succeeded to 
le death of Colonel Fry. 
















the stockade, when they were informed by a party of Indians of the 

trrival of a reinforcement at fort Du Quesae. A dislodgment of the 
French was therefore considered as impracticable, and the party were 
compelled to return to the stockade, since known by the name of 
Fort Necessity. They had scarcely put that, place in a posture of 

defence f when they were attacked by a body of about fifteen hundred 

French and Indians, commanded by Monsieur De Villiers. The 
attack, which began about ten o’clock in the morning, continued 
without intermission till night. It was on this occasion, that, the 
illustrious leader of the American armies first showed that cool and 
determined courage, which has marked his military career. His 
soldiers seemed anxious to imitate his example, and so bold a resist¬ 
ance was made, that the French commandant thought proper to offer 
'terms of capitulation. A flag of truce was sent to Washington, and 
terms proposed, which, however, were deemed dishonorable, and 
were without hesitation rejected. The firmness of Washington 
induced the French officer to recede from the rigor of his terms, 
which were soon after returned to Washington, so modified as to ob¬ 
tain his acceptance. The provincial troops were allowed to march 
off with their baggage unmolested. Their loss on this occasion has 
been stated at about one hundred killed and wounded. The loss of 
the enemy was supposed to be much greater. The troops were 
harassed in their retreat by parties of Indians, as well as oppressed 
by hunger and fatigue. At length they arrived at Winchester, having 
surmounted incredible difficulties, and undergone unspeakable hard¬ 
ships. Their services were rewarded by the house of burgesses 
with a vote of thanks, accompanied by what was much more neces¬ 
sary, a donation for the relief of their immediate wants. 

The expedition of Washington, although not attended with success, 
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of the enterprise, pointed out the man most fit to achieve it. 

We will conclude this chapter with a sketch of the life of this 
illustrious man, who needs no higher eulogium than a detail of his 
splendid actions. 

George Washington was born at Bridges creek, in the county of 
Westmoreland, Virginia, February 22d, 1732. At the age of ten 
years he lost bis father, Augustine Washington, whose estate, accor¬ 
ding to the English law, descended to his eldest son, Laurence 
Washington. At the age of fifteen, George was on the point of en¬ 
tering the British navy as a midshipman. The entreaties of an 
affectionate mother prevailed on him to abandon the idea. His talents 
were reserved for a fairer field of glory. Although he early showed 
a disposition for action rather than speculation, he was not inattentive 
to the improvement of his mind^ lie received from a private instruc- 
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amusement. Much of Ills time was devoted to the study of 
matics, and his knowledge of the art of surveying contributed to the 

Increase of his fortune. In the exercise of his professional duties, 
as a surveyor, he became acquainted with the value of lands, and 
gained such information respecting the country which he traversed, 
as enabled him to make important additions to his landed property. 

The estimation in which he was held in Virginia, at the early age 
of nineteen, is shown by his being appointed adjutant-general at that 
;e, with the rank of major. But the duties of this office lasted 




His expedition to the Ohio, which followed soon after, has already 
been noticed. He commenced this arduous expedition on the 31st 
of October, 1753, the day on which he received his commission.— 
Having obtained guides on the frontiers to conduct him through the 
wilderness, he crossed the- Alleghany mountains, and directed his 
march for the Monongaliela, On his arrival at a fort on French 
creek, he found the commanding officer, to whom a letter of Dinwid- 
die was addressed. During his return he encountered difficulties, 
which, to a less enterprising mind, would have been deemed insur¬ 
mountable. Owing to the depth of the enow, his horses and attend¬ 
ants were left at the mouth of French creek, from whence he set out 
on foot accompanied by his guide alone. On their way they were 
fired at by an Indian, whom they took prisoner, but soon after dis¬ 
missed. On reaching the Monongahela, they were employed nearly 
a whole day in making a raft to effect their passage. The masses 
of ic© which were then deseeding the river drove with such violence 
as to dislodge the passenge. Clinging to the logs of their shattered 
raft, they were enabled to reach an island, where they passed the 
night. The cold was so intense, that the hands and feet of his guidp 
were frozen. The next morning they crossed to the main land on 
the ice. 










visited t 

ment, to the command of which, as already observed, he had suc¬ 
ceeded on the death of Colonel Fry. The skill and fortitude displayed 

in this expedition, particularly in the action at the Great Meadows, 

reflected much honor on his character. In that engagement he corn- 

an enemy of nearly four times his own number, to allow him 
the privilege of marching off, with all Ills arms and baggage, unmo¬ 
lested. 

the year 1755, Washington accompanied General Braddock to 
that fatal field where European discipline and valor were overcome 
by savage cunning and 
he showed a fearless front, although he was soon the only aid that 
remained on the ground. The particulars of this battle shall be 
related hereafter. At present we will confine our details to the im- 
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mediate occurrences of Washington’s life, without embracing the 
important events of national history 

was a 
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His exertions to protect the back settlements were often fruitless. 
The impossibility of defending so extensive a frontier against so de¬ 
ceitful an enemy, suggested the propriety of offensive measures.— 
The plan of carrying war into the enemy’s country, was at length 
adopted. In the expedition against fort Du Quesne, Washington 
acquired much honor by his patience and courage. His health was 
considerably impaired bv the fatigues of the campaign. On his re¬ 
turn he resigned his command of the provincial troops. Soon after 
his resignation he was married to the widow of Mr. Custis, a young 
possessed of great personal attractions and a handsome estate, 
to Mount Vernon, which he inherited by the death of bis 
now possessed* a v 

ever more careful or systematic in the cultivation and 
of a farm, and few have been more successful. In one year his farms 
have produced seven thousand bushels of wheat, and ten thousand 
of corn. He was, during his retirement, elected a member of the 
State legislature, where his attachment to his country was shown by 
a steady opposition to every infringement of her rights. 

In the year 1774, he became a member of the first Congress, and 
he was honored with a place on all the committees of defensive ar¬ 
rangements. In the year 1775, he was elected Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the United States. He accepted this important office 
with diffidence, and fulfilled its duties with dignity and fortitude. In 
that long and arduous contest, which rent from the British empire 
her most flourishing provinces, Washington was the firmest supporter 
of the American cause. When the storm was at the highest, and 
hope began to forsake his friends, he stood at the helm, unmoved by 
the roaring of the tempest. The gloomy aspect of affairs served but 
to give new vigor to a mind whose resources were not easily exhaust¬ 
ed. All his plans were formed with coolness and executed with 

tracing his military career, through 
of blood or martial encampments, we 
ness, and the same unshaken virtue. Equally free from the obsequi¬ 
ousness of a courtier and the ferocity of a conqueror, he preserved 
the affections of his soldiers without losing the confidence of his 
rulers. When Lord Howe, on his arrival, addressed a letter tc 
“ 0eorge Washington, Esquire,” on the settlement of their differen¬ 
ces, Washington refused to receive it, as it was not addressed to hin: 
in his military capacity, and showed a disposition to refuse him the 
honors his country had bestowed upon him. Ilis conduct was ap¬ 
plauded by the government, whose dignity had been insulted in the 

person of their eoramander-in-chief. 

While other Generals have shone only in the arms of victory 
Washington never appeared more worthy of admiration than whci 
flying before a proud and exulting enemy. After the loss of forti 
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Washington and Lee, when he led his shattered and feeble army into 
New Jersey before the advancing standard of England, his troops 
‘ <n ^^rmg(orthe alter hberty than^Uie legion to 

hardships, their 






wants and distresses, could not sever their union nor diminish their 

attachment. It seemed difficult to tell whether Washington or liberty 

was the dearest name. 

After seeing the independence of his country established, the heroic 
chief resigned to Congress the high office entrusted to his hands, and 
after an affectionate parting from his companions in arms, he retired 
to the peaceful walks of private life. He was not, however, allowed 
long repose. He became, in the year 1787, a member of the Con- 
vention which formed our Constitution, and of that august body he 
was elected President. In the year 1789, he was unanimously elected 
the first President of the United States. After serving his country 
in that exalted station during eight years, or two terms of office, he re- 
eolved on re lit ri ng from put bile II fe. II is valedictory add rees was pu lb- 
lished in September, 1790, and on the 14th December, 178®, ha- 
dosed a life of nearly sixty-eight years. 


CHAPTER IX. 










A few weeks after the return of the troops from the Great 
Meadows, some companies that had been expected from the adjacent 
colonies of Maryland and North Carolina having arrived, Gov. Dinwid- 
die, without giving the regiment time to recover from their shattered 

, ordered them to repass the mountains for 
dispossessing the French. As the asse 

providing the necessary means for carrying on the war, it was 
cloned for the present, and the Virginia regiment was reduced 
dependent companies. 

In the year 1754, orders were received for settling the rank of of¬ 
ficers in the colonies, and directing that those commissioned by the 
King, should take rank of those commissioned by the colonial 
Governors. In consequence of this invidious distinction. Colonel 

Washington retired in disgust from public service. In the following 
year, however, (1755), General Braddock, who had lately arrived 
Ireland with two regiments, and had taken the command of the 
in Virginia, prevailed upon him to accompany the army in the 





e following account of Braddock’s 
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The British Government at last determined to oppose with energy 

power of the French In America, and to regain posses- 

regiments of foot from 
Colonels Dunbar and Hal feet, were 
ordered to Virginia, to be there reinforced. In addition to this. Gov¬ 
ernor Shirley and Sir William Pepperell were directed to raise two 
regiments of one thousand men each, In New England, to be com- 
manded by themselves; and three thousand more were to be enlisted 
in Pennsylvania, and the whole to be placed at the disposal of a 
Commander-in-chief, who should be sent from England. 

On the 14th of January. 1755, Major General Edward Braddock, 
been appointed Commander-in-chief of all the King's forces 







each consisting of nve nunarea men, one 
of them commanded by Colonel Dunbar and the other by Sir Peter 
Halket, and arrived at Alexandria, in Virginia,on the 20th of February. 

The place of debarkation, of the troops was selected with that ig¬ 
norance and want of judgment which then distinguished the British 
Ministry. The country could furnish neither provisions nor carriages 
for the army; while Pennsylvania, rich in grain and well stocked 
with wagons, could readily have supplied food and the means to 
transport the army to any point. 

Immediately on the arrival of the troops at Alexandria, the Quar¬ 
termaster-General, Sir John St. Clair, required of Governor Morris, 
of Pennsylvania, a supply of provisions, and that a road should be 
cut across the mountains from fort Loudon, in Franklin county, to 
the Yonghiogeny, to facilitate the transportation of troops and provi- 
sions from Pennsylvania. Gen. Braddock also demanded the estab¬ 
lishment of a post between Philadelphia and Winchester, the Penn¬ 
sylvania quota of men and her portion of the general fund directed 
to be raised for the public service. " \ 

The Assembly was convened by the Governor on the 17th day of 
March, and immediately provided the necessary funds both for the 
establishment of the mail and the opening of the roads, and also voted 
to raise a portion of the general fund. No troops were raised, how¬ 
ever, for this expedition in Pennsylvania. 

The colony of Pennsylvania then contained about 300,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. It had no debt; possessed a surplus revenue of fifteen thousand 
pounds, in bank; and was able, besides supplying her own people, 
to afford subsistence to 100,000 men. This amount of surplus pro- 
was annually exported from Philadelphia, .which, with other 
commodities, employed more than five hundred vessels, mostly owned 
by the merchants of the city. 

Soon after General Braddock arrived in Virginia, he called upon 
the Governors of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Massachusetts, to meet him in convention at Annapolis in Maryland, 
to concert measures for future operations. The meeting took place, 
but was adjourned to meet at Alexandra On the 14th of April, 
1755, a council was held at Camp Alexandria, Virginia, in which 
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the united action 
were present 








Majesty’s ships and vessels in North America; Hon. William 

ley, Governor of Massachusetts; Hon. Robert Dinwiddle, Governor 

of Virginia; Hon. James Delaney, Governor of New York; Hon. 
Horatio.Sharpe, Governor of Maryland; and Hon. Robert Hunter 
Morris, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

In this council three expeditions were resolved on. The drat 
against fort Du Quesne, under the command of General Braddock 
in person, with the British 

added two 
against Niagara 

and Frontignac, under General Shirley, with his own and Pepperell’s 
regiments; and the third against Crown Point, to be executed alto¬ 
gether with colonial troops from New England and New Y.ork, under 

Major General William Johnson. 

Gen. Braddock, with the forces destined to act against Fort Dti 
Quesne, left Alexandria on the 20th of April, two months after Ida 
arrival from England, and on the 24th arrived at Frederick town, in 
Maryland. After stopping some days at Frederick town, he marched 
to Fort Cumberland on Will’s creek, by the way of Winchester in 
Virginia, and arrived there about the 10th of May. Here he collect¬ 
ed his forces, consisting of about oner thousand regulars, thirty sailors 
from the fleet of Admiral Keppel, and twelve hundred provincial 
troops. Col. Washington having before resigned his commission in 
consequence of a royal order, reducing his rank, as well as all other 
colonial field officers, was inactive at Mount Vernon. But Gen. 
Braddock, knowing the importance of securing his services for the 
expedition, earnestly solicited him to form one of his staff. He ac¬ 
cepted. and his appointment as Aid-de-camp to the Commander-in- 
chief, was proclaimed to the Array in general orders, on the 10th of 
May at Fort Cumberland. 

Gen. 

censure, complained of the lukewarmness of the colonial governments, 
in facilitating his enterprise, the dishonesty of agents, and the faith¬ 
lessness of contractors. The British ministry had furnished him 

with two regiments from the royal army and a train of artillery; but 
expected the colonies to supply a still larger number of men, to open 
and repair roads through the wilderness, to provide subsistence for 

the array, and to furnish horses and carriages, to transport the stores 
and munitions of war over the mountains, from the seaboard to the 
Ohio. But Gen. Braddock for the want of that temper and modera¬ 
tion which distinguish a man of sense, was illy fitted to win the 

He had too 

much self confidence, too great a reliance upon the invincibility of 
regular troops, and too mean an opinion of both Americans and Indi¬ 
ans. Although all his requisitions upon the colonies were not com- 
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reason to denounce 
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sent into the field 
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and voted their proportion of the expense for the campaign. Penn¬ 
sylvania furnished troops for the northern expedition against Niagara, 

under Gov. Shirley; established a post between Philadelphia and 
Winchester; opened a difficult and expensive road over the Allegheny 
mountains from the Cumberland valley to the forks of the Youghio- 

gheny; supplied with promptitude the required number of wagons 
and horses, and provided abundant supplies for the army, and sent 
them to his camp, under an escort of volunteers raised for the pur- 



If there was any want of energy on the part of the colonies, it 
was more owing to measures which originated in the jealousies of 
the mother country, than to any lack of patriotism. Before the com¬ 
mencement of the war, a Congress of Commissioners assembled at 
Albany, in June, 1754, and drew up and adopted a plan for the union 
of all the colonies, under one government, so far as might be neces¬ 
sary for defence and other important general purposes. By this plan 
the General Government was to be administered by a President Ge¬ 
neral, appointed and supported by the Crown; and a Grand Council, 
to be chosen by the Representatives of the people of the several co¬ 
lonies, met in their respective assemblies. This plan originated with 
and was drawn up by Dr. Franklin, who was a member of the Con¬ 
gress at Albany. This, plan which would have given unity and en¬ 
ergy of action in the public defence, was rejected by the British Go¬ 
vernment as too Democratic. Its jealousy did not permit it to trust 
such an union for defence, lest the colonies should thereby grow, too 
military, and feel their own strength. Not content with preventing 
the colonies from acting unitedly in their own defence, the British 
Government took measures to dampen the ardor of the colonial troops, 
by degrading every American officer, however distinguished 
valor or services. 







field officer 

troops. Under such circumstances, Gen. Braddock could not reason- 
expect that hearty co-operation, which he even did receive from 
the several colonies. 

In a letter to Governor Morris, dated only eight days after 
rival, Gen. Braddock charges the Assembly of Pennsylvania, in a 
rude and ill-tempered manner, with pusillanimous and improper be¬ 
haviour, and threatens such as oppose his wishes, with punishment. 
This letter was probably written in consequence of the misrepresen¬ 
tations of the royal Governor, in relation to the raising of 
defray the expenses of the campaign. The Assembly of 
vania was always willing and ready to supply her full share of the 
funds necessary for the common defence, but that sense of right and 
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common justice, which ever distinguished our fathers, prevented them 
submitting to a public wrong. It was the Proprietaries, the he- 
Governors, and not the Assembly that prevented the raising 

expense was to be 
(credible meanness, 
these hereditary Governors instructed their deputies to pass no act 
levying the necessary taxes, unless their vast estates were in the 
tame act expressly exonerated. When the proprietaries, in 1756, 
sent orders to their Receiver General to add five thousand pounds out 
of their money, to the public fund, in lieu of taxes, the Assembly 
immediately voted a tax of sixty thousand pounds, and a bill was 
passed for establishing and disciplining a volunteer militia. 

Notwithstanding the unjust and impolitic 









Pennsylvania, knowing the prejudices entertained against them, yet 
anxious to advance the public service, commissioned Benjamin 
Franklin to wait upon General Braddock, not as from them, but as 
Postmaster General, under the guise of settling with him the mode 
of transmitting, with the most celerity and certainty, the despatches 
between him and the Governors of the several provinces, with whom 
lie must necessarily have correspondence, and for which the Assem¬ 
bly of Pennsylvania proposed to pay. Dr.. Franklin met the Gene¬ 
ral at Frederick town, waiting impatiently for the return of those 
whom he had sent through the back parts of Maryland and Virginia 
to collect horses and wagons. He staid with him several days, dur¬ 
ing which time he took every opportunity to remove his prejudices, 
by detailin to him what the Assembly had actually done before his 
arrival, and what they were still willing to do, to facilitate his opera¬ 
tions. When Franklin was about to return to Philadelphia, the re¬ 
turns of wagons to be obtained were brought in, by which it appear¬ 
ed that, instead of twenty-five hundred horses and two hundred war 
gons which he expected, the number of wagons amounted to only 
twenty-five, and not all of those were in a serviceable condition. 
General Braddock and all the officers were surpri 
expedition to be at an end, it being impossible, and exclair against 
the Ministers for ignorantly se 

the means of conveying their stores, baggage, and muuitions of war 
that not less than one hundred and fifty wagons and two thousand 
horses were necessary. Franklin remarked, that it would have 
greatly advanced the public service, if the troops had landed in Penn- 
sylvania, as ini that province almost every farmer had his wagon and 
horses. General Braddock eagerly pressed Franklin to procure the 
horses and wagons in Pennsylvania. He then entered into a contract 
to furnish the required number within a given 










Lancaster, sent out an advertisement among the farmers, and in two 
weeks one hundred and fifty wagons and mere than two thousand 
horses were at Fort Cumberland. The House of Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, complimented Franklin lllciir this imj rtant service, with an 
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unanimous vote of thanks.* 
farmers that they should be 


He gave his personal security to the 






iphia, the House of Assembly 
vote of thanks “ to Benjamin 
a member of this House, for the great services done to the lting*s 
forces and to this province, in his late journey through Maryland and our 
back counties.” It should also be added, that no profit on his own account 
was either expected or received. On. tie contrary, after Gen. Braddock’s 
death, the owners of the wagons and horses came upon Franklin for their 
pay, amounting in all to nearly twenty thousand pounds; and he was much 
embarrassed with these claims, till they were finally allowed and settled by 
General Shirley, who succeeded Braddock in command.— Votes of Penn¬ 
sylvania Assembly, VoL IV. p. 379.— Franklin 1 s Memoirs, VoL L pp. 
142, 152. 

f What those terms were will appear, says Franklin, in the advertisement 
I published soon as I arrived at Lancaster; which being, from the great and 
sudden effect it produced, a piece of some curiosity, I shall insert at length, 

lift fkl lrrara • 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Lancaster, April 28iA, 1755. 

“ Whereat, one hundred and fifty wagons, with four horses to each wagon, and fifteen hun¬ 
dred saddle or pack honeii are warned for the service of Ititi Majt* ty’s forces, now about to 
rendezvous a t Wills’Creek; and his excellency, General Braddock, having been pleased to 
empower me to contract for the hire of the same, I hereby give notice, Hint I shall attend 
for that purpose at Lancaster from this day to next Wednesday evening ; and at York flroin 
next Thursday morning till Friday evening; where 1 shall he ready to agree for wagons and 
teams, or single horses, on the following terms, viz: 1. That there shall be paid for each wa¬ 
gon with four good horses and a driver, fifteen shillings per dietn. And for each able horse with 
a pack-saddle, or other saddle and furniture, two shillings per diem. And for eaeh able horse 
without a saddle, eighteen pence per diem. 3. That the pay commence from Lite time of thetr 
joining the forces at Wills’ Creek, (which must be on or befnie the 20ih of May ensuing,) and 
that a reasonable allowance be paid over and above for the time necessary for their travelling 
to Wills’Creek and home again after their discharge. 3. Each wagon and team, and every 
•addle >r pack-horse, is to be valued by indifferent persons chosen between me and the owner; and 
in case of the loss of any wagon, team, or cither horse in the set vice, the price according to 
such valuation is to be allowed and paid. 4. Seven days’ pay is to be advanced ansi pai In 
hand by me to 'the owner of each wagon, team, or other hoisc, nt the time of contracting, if 
required, and the remainder to be paid by General Braddock, or by the paymaster of the army, 
lithe time of their discharge: or from time to time as it shall be demanded. 5. No driven of 
wagon®, or persons taking care of the hired horses, are on any account to be culled upon to do 
the duty of soldiers, or be otherwise employed than in conducting or taking cure of their car¬ 
riages or horses. 6. AH oats, Indian corn, or other forage, that wagons or horses bring to the 
camp, more than is necessary for the subsistence of the horses, is to he taken for the use of 
the srmy, and a reasonable price paid for the same. 

“No¥k.—M y son, William Franklin, is empowered to enter into like contracts, with any 
person in Cumberland County. B. FRANKLIN*” 

* 4 Tb the inhabitant* of the CounlU* of Lancaster, Fork, and Cumberland: 

M FaiBNOS amd Countrymen :—Being occasionally at the Cnmp at Frederick, a few days 
since. I found Uie General and officeis extremely exasperated on account of their not being 
supplied with horses and carriages, which had been expected from this province, as most able 
to furnish them; but through the disseulions between our Governor ana the Assembly, money 
hud not been provided, nor any steps taken for that purpose. 

u It was ^proposed to send an nrmed force immed iately into these counties, to seize as many 
of the beat carriages and horses as should be wanted, lid compel os many persons into the 
service as would be necessary to drive and take cate of them. 

W 1 ntpptelictid that tlw progress of British soldiers th tough these counties on such an occa¬ 
sion, (especially considering the temper they are in, and their resentment against us,) would 
be attended with many and great inconveniences to the inhabitants, and therefore more wil¬ 
lingly took the trouble of trying Hist what might be done by fair and equitable means. The 
people of those back counties have lately complained to the Assembly that a sufficient currency 
was wanting; you have an opportunity of receiving and dividing among you a very considera¬ 
ble sum; for if the service of this expedition should continue (ns it is more than probable it 
will), for one hundred-and twenty days, the hire of these wagons and horsps will amount to 
upwards of thirty thousand pounds; which will be paid you in silver aod gold, of the rung's 

money. . ^ _ 

M Tbe service will be light and easy, for the army will scarcely march above twelve mue* 
per day, and the wngon and baggage horses, as they carry those things that aie 
oessavy to the welfare of the army, must march with the array, and no faster; and art, _ uie 
ii! , iiijr , li jake, always placed where they can be most secure, whether in a march or to - * * 
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General Braddock, at length, amply furnished with everything ne¬ 
cessary for the expedition, and confident -of success, wrote to 
friend Governor 

the 24th of May, that he should soon begin his 
Quesne. That if he took the fort in the condition in which it then 
was, he should make what additions to it he deemed necessary, and 
leave the guns, ammunition and stores belonging to it with a garrison 
of Virginia and Maryland forces. But in case, 
the French should abandon and destroy the fortifications, with the 
guns, stores and ammunitions of war, he would repair or construct 
some place of defence for the garrison which he should leave. But 
that Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland must immediately supply 

provisions for the use and de- 
as he should take all that he now had 
with him, and all that he should find in the fori along with him, for the fur¬ 
ther extension of his plan. 

Having completed his arrangements, he sent forward on the twen¬ 
ty-seventh of May, Sir John St. Clair and Major Chapman, with a 
detachment of Jive hundred men to open the roads, and advance to 
the Little Meadows, erect a small fort, and collect provisions. On 
the 8th of June, the first brigade under Sir Peter Halket followed, 
and on the 9th the main body of the army, with the Commander-in- 
chief, left Fort Cumberland, and commenced their march towards fort 
Du Quesne. He crossed the Allegheny mountains at the head of 
two thousand two hundred men, well armed and supplied, with a 
fine train of artillery. In addition to these, Scarooyada, who 
succeeded Half-King, a sachem of the Delawares, joined him with 
between forty and fifty friendly Indians, and the heroic Captain 
Jack, with George Croghan, the English Indian interpreter, who visited 
his camp, accompanied by a party, increasing the number of Indian 
warriors to one hundred and fifty, and proposed to accompany the 
army as scouts and guides. These might have been of great use to 

this capacity, and might have saved toe army from ambus- 
defeat. But 

him 

in disgust, and retired to their ft the mountains of the 

Juniata. 

On the seventh day after he left Fort Cumberland, he reached the 




“If you are really, «s I believe you are, good anil loyal subjects to his Majesty, you may now 
> a most acceptable service, and make it easy to yourselves, for three or four of such as cannot 
separately spare from the business of their plantations, a wagon and four horses and ■ driver, 
may do it together; one furnishing the wagon, another one or two horses, and another the dri¬ 
ver, and divide the pay proportionally between you: but if you do not this service to your 
King and country voluntarily, when such good pay and reasonable terms are otfered to you, 
your loyalty will he strongly suspected: the King’s business must lie done: so many brave 
troops, come so far for your defence, must not stand idle through your backwardness to do what 
may be reasonably expected from you: wagons and horses must he had, or 
will probaoly be used; and you will have to seek for tecompense where 
your case perhaps he little pitied or regarded. 

** 1 have no particulai interest in this affair, as (except the satisfaction of endeavoring to do 
good) 1 shall have only my labor for my pains. If (his method of obtaining the wagons is not 
likely to succeed. I am obliged to send word to the General hi fourteen days; and I suppose 
Sir John St. Clair, the lunar, with a body of soldiers will immediately enter the province for 
tbe put pose, which I shall be sorry to bear, because I am sincerely and truly, vour friend and 
well-wisher, B. FRANKLIN.” 
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war was called to determine 
Washington, who entered 
who possessed a knowledge 






Little Meadows, at the western base of the Allegheny mountains 
where the advance detachment under Sir John St. Clair, Quarter 

before arrived. Here a 
a plan of future operati 

as volunteer Aid-de-camp, and 
country and the service to be per¬ 
formed, had at a previous council urged the substitution of pack-hortes 
for wagons, in the transportation of the baggage. This advice was 
not taken at that time; but before the army reached the Little Mea¬ 
dows it was found that besides the difficulty of getting the wagons 
along at all, they often formed a line of three or four miles in length; 
and the soldiers puardin? them were so dispersed, that if an attack 

or rear. 








have been cut 


, before they could be sustained 
Washington now renewed his 
He earnestly recommended, that the heavy artillery and baggage 
should remain with a portion of the army, and follow by easy marches; 
while a chosen body of troops, with a few pieces of light cannon 
and stores of absolute necessity, should press forward to Fort Du 
Quesne. He enforced this counsel by referring to the information 
received of the march of five hundred men to reinforce the French, 
who, though delayed by the low state of the waters, might be accel- 
rated by rains, which in ordinary course, might be immediate. 

This advice prevailed. Twelve hundred men with twelve pieces 
of cannon were selected from all the different corps. These were 
to be commanded by Gen. Braddock, in person, assisted by Sir Pe¬ 
ter Halket, acting as Brigadier General; Lieut Col. Gage, Lieut. Co). 
Burton, and Major Sparks. It was determined to take their thirty 
carriages including those that lira;):!spew the ammunition, and that 

the baggage and provision should be carried upon horses. The Gen¬ 
eral left the Little Meadows on the 13th of June, with this select 
ly of troops, leaving Col. Dunbar and Major Chapman, to follow 

by easy marches, with the residue of the two regiments, some inde. 

baggage and artillery. 

The benefit of these prudent measures was lost by the fastidious¬ 
ness and presumption of the commander-in-chief. Instead of push¬ 
ing on with vigor, regardless of a little rough road, he halted to level 
every moAe hill, and to throw bridges over every rivulet, occupying 
four day® in reaching the great crossings of the Youghiogheny, 
only nineteen miles from the Little Meadows. Mr. Peters, secretary 
of the colony of Pennsylvania, and one of the commissioners to 
open the road from Fort Loudon-to the Forks of the Youghiogheny, 
strongly advised him that rangers should precede the army for its de¬ 
fence. But this advice was treated with contempt, and when on his 
march, Sir Peter Halket proposed that the Indians which were in 
army be employed in reconnoitering the woods and passages on 
front and flanks, Yie rejected his prudent suggestion with a sneer. 
When Dr. Franklin, in his interview at Frederick, ventured to say, 
that the only danger he apprehended to his march, was from the am- 
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buscades of the Indians—he contemptuously replied: “ These sava¬ 
ges may indeed be a formidable enemy to your raw American mili¬ 
tia; but upon the King’s regular and disciplined troops, sir. it is im- 






When at the Little Meadows, Col. Washington was taken 
ously ill with a fever, and rendered unable to proceed any farther 

He was, therefore, left at the camp of Col. Dunbar. 

“On the 8th of July, the General arrived with his division, all in 
excellent health and spirits, at the junction of the Youghiogheny and 

Monongahela rivers. At this place Col. Washington joined the ad¬ 
vanced division, being but partially recovered from a severe attack of 
fever, which had been the cause of his remaining behind. The offi¬ 
cers and soldiers were now in the highest spirits, and firm in the con- 

within a few hours victoriously enter the 

walls 

The steep and rugged grounds on the north side of the Mononga¬ 
hela, prevented the army from marching in that direction, and it was 
necessary in approaching the fort, now about fifteen miles distant, to 
ford the river twice, and march part of the way on the south side.— 
Early on the morning of the 9th, all tilings were in readiness, and 
the whole train passed over the river a little below the mouth of the 
Youghiogheny, and proceeded in perfect order along the southern 
margin of the Monongahela. Washington was often heard to say, 
during his life time, that the most beautiful spectacle he had ever be¬ 
held, was the display of the British troops on this eventful morning. 
Every man was neatly dressed in full uniform, the soldiers were aro 
ranged in columns and marched in exact order, the sun gleamed from 
their burnished arms, the river flowed tranquilly on their right, and 
the deep forest overshadowed them with solemn grandeur on their 
left. Officers and ,10011311 were equally inspirited with cheering hope* 
and confident anticpations. 

In this manner they marched forward till about noon, when they 
arrived at the second crossing place, ten miles from Fort Du Quesne. 
They halted but a little time, and then began to ford the river and re¬ 
gain its northern bank. As soon as they had crossed, they came 
upon a level plain, elevated but a few feet above the surface of the 
river, and extending northward nearly half a mile from its margin.— 
Then commenced a gradual ascent at an angle of about three degrees, 
which terminated in hills of a considerable height at no great distance 
beyond. The road from the fording place to Fort Du Quesne, led 
across the plain and up this ascent, mi thence proceeded through in 
uneven country, at that time covered with wood. 

By the order of march, a body of three hundred men, under Col 
made the advance party, which was 
another of two hundred. Next came the General with the columns 
of artillery, the main body of the army, and the baggage. At one 
o’clock the whole had crossed the river, and almost at this moment a 
sharp firing was heard upon the advance parties, who were now as- 
cending the HU, and had got forward about a hundred yard from the 
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termination of the plain. A heavy discharge of musketry was poured 
in upon their front, which was the first intelligence they had of the 

an enemy 

on tneir right flank, 
tion, as no enemy was in sight, and the firing seemed to proceed from 
an invisible foe. They fired in their turn, however, but quite at ran¬ 
dom, and obviously without effect, aa the enemy kept up a discharge 
in quick and continued succession. 

The General advanced speedily to the relief of these detachments; 
but before he could reach the spot which they occupied, they gave 
way and fell back upon the artillery and the other columns of the 
army, causing extreme confusion, and striking the whole mass with 
such a panic, that no order could afterwards be restored. The Gene- 

officers 
the men 

this state they continued nearly three hours, huddling together in 
confused bodies^ firing irregularly, shooting down their own officers and 
men, and doing no perceptible harm to the enemy. The Virginia 
provincials were the only troop* who seemed to retain their senses, 
and they behaved with a bravery and resolution worthy of a better 
fate. They adopted the Indian mode of warfare, and fought each 
man for himself behind a tree. This was prohibited by the General, 
who endeavored to form his men into platoons and columns, as if they 
had been manoeuvring on the plains of Flanders. Meantime the 
French and Indians, concealed in the ravines and behind trees, kept 
up a deadly and unceasing discharge of musketry, singling out their 
objects, taking deliberate aim, and producing a carnage almost unpa¬ 
ralleled in the annals of modern, warfare. More than half of the 
whole army, which had crossed the river in so proud an array, only 
three hours before, were killed or wounded; the General himself had 
received a mortal wound, and many of his best officers had fallen 
his side. 

The rear was thrown into confusion, but the main body, forming 
three deep, instantly advanced. The commanding officer of the ene¬ 
my having fallen, it was supposed from the suspension 









The fire was renewed with great spirit and unerring aim, and the re¬ 
gular troops beholding their comrades drop around them, and, unable 
to see the foe, or tell from whence the fire came, which caused their 
death, broke and fled in utter dismay. Gen. Braddock, astounded al 
this sudden and unexpected attack, lost his self-possession, and neither 
gave orders for a regular retreat, nor for his cannon to advance and 
scour the woods. He remained on the spot where he first halted, 
directing the troops to form in regular platoons, against a foe dispersed 
through the forest, behind trees and bushes, whose every shot did 
fatal execution upon the men under his command. The colonial 
troopr, whom he had contemptuously placed in the rear, instead of 
yielding to the panic which disordered the regulars, offered to ad¬ 
vance against the enemy, until the British regiments could form, and 
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But the regulars could not again be brought 
They would obey no orders, but gathered themselves 










bring up the 
to the charge, 
into a body 
the officers 
wounded 

up 

panic stricken regulars. The officers were absolutely sacrificed 
their good behavior; advancing in bodies., sometimes separately, 

hoping by such example, to engage the soldiers to follow them, but 
to no purpose. 

The conduct of the Virginia troops was worthy of a better fate.— 
They boldly formed and marched up the hill, but only to be fired at 
by the frightened royal troops. Captain Waggoner of the Virginia 

up to take 
tree was lyin 

meter, which he intended to use as a 
and took possession, with shouldered arms, and with the loss of only 
three men killed by the enemy. As soon as his men discharged their 
ieces upon the Indians in the ambuscade, which was exposed to 
iiii from their position, and when this movement might have driven 
the enemy from their coverts, the smoke of the discharge was seen 
by the British soldiery, and they fired upon the gallant little band, so 
that they were obliged to leave their position and retreat down the 
hill, with the loss of fifty killed out of eighty. The provincial 
troops then insisted upon being allowed to adopt the Indian mode of 
warfare, and to shelter themselves behind trees; but General Brad- 
dock denied the request, and raged and stormed with great vehe¬ 
mence, calling them cowards and dastards. He even went so far as 
to strike therm with his drawn sword for attempting to adopt, this 
mode of warfare. He had five horses killed under him, aid at last 
received a mortal wound through the arm and lungs, and was carried 
from the field of battle.*' He survived only four clays. On the first, 
he was silent, and at night only said, “Who would have thought it.” 
He was again silent until the fourth day, when lie said, “We shall 
know how to deal with them another time; 






♦There has 
Mil own men 


long existed a tradition In the western region, that Braddock was killed by one of 
, and more recent development* leave Mute doubt of the fact. A recent writer in 
the National Intelligence!, whose authority is good an such points, says: “When my father 
was removing with his family to the west, one of the Fausctts kept a public house to the east¬ 
ward from and near where Uniontown now stands, as the county seat of Fayette, Penn’a.— 
This man’s house we lodged in about the 10th October, 1781, twenty-fix years and a. few 
months after Braddock’a defeat, and there it was made anything but a secret that one of the 
family dealt the death-blow to Uie British general. Thirteen yeans afterwards, I met Thomas 
Faosetl in Fayette county, then, m he told me, in his •evcnlieth year. To him I pul the plain 

S uestion, and received the plain reply, “ I did shoot him /” He then went on to insist, that, by 
oing so, he contributed to save what was left of the army. In brief, in my youth I never 
beard the fact either doubled or hlamed, Uiat Paumt shot Braddock.” 

Hon. A. Stewart, of (Iniontown, says he knew, and often conversed with, Tom Fanselt, 
who did not hesitate to avow in the presence of his friends that he shot Braddock. In spite of 
Braddock’* silly orders, that the troops should not protect themselves behind the trees, Joseph 
Fausett had taken such a position, when Biaddock rode up in a passion and struck him down 
with bis sword. Tom Fanselt, who was but a short distance from his brother, saw Uie whole 
transaction, and immediately drew up his rifle and shot Braddock Utrough the lungs, partly in 
revenge for the outrage upon bis brother, and partly, as he always alleged, to get the general 
out of the way and thus save the remains of Uie gallant baud who hnd been sacrificed to bia 
obstinacy and want of experience in frontier warfare.—Day’s His. Col. Pa. p. 335. 
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large portion of the regular troops had row fired away their 

an irregular manner, at their own 
enemy ‘ 









were killed or wounded. Every field officer, and every one 

on horse-back, except Col. Washington, who had two horses killed 

under him, and four bullets through his coat, was either slain or car- 

from the field disabled by wounds, and no hope remained of sa. 

ying any thing except by retreat. Washington then, at the head of 

the provincial troops, formed and covered the retreat, with great cool¬ 
ness and courage. 

The defeat was 


men were 





the soldiers; the route became general: all order was disregarded, 
and it was with difficulty that Gen. Braddock and other wounded of¬ 
ficers, were brought off. All the artillery, ammunition, baggage and 
stores, together with the dead and the dying, were left upon this fatal 
field, a prey to savage spoilers and the beasts of the forest. All the 
Secretary’s papers, with all of the commanding general’s orders, in¬ 
structions and correspondence, together with twenty-five thousand 
pounds in money, fell into the hands of the French* 

The fugitives not being pursued, arrived at Dunbar’s camp, and 
the panic they brought with them, instantly seized him and all his 
troops. And although he had now above one thousand men, and the 
enemy, which had surprised and defeated the detachment under Gen. 
Braddock, did not exceed four hundred Indians and French together, 
instead of proceeding and endeavoring to recover some of the lost 
honor, he ordered all the, stores, ammunition, artillery and baggage, 
except what he reserved for immediate use, to be destroyed. Some 
of the heavy cannon he buried, but have never been since found.— 
More than half of the small arms were lost. This he did in order 
that he might have more horses to assist his flight 
ments. 

Cumberland, he was met 
Governors of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, that he would 
post his troops on the frontier, so as to afford some protection to the 
inhabitants; but he continued his hasty march through the country, 
not thinking himself safe until he arrived*"at Philadelphia. In their first 
march, from their landing, till they got beyond the settlements, the 
British troops had plundered and stripped the inhabitants, totally ruin¬ 
ing some poor families, besides insulting, abusing and confining the 
people, if they remonstrated. 

Gen. Braddock having died on the night of the 
day after Col. Dunbar had commenced his retreat, 
the road, for the purpose of concealing his body from the Indians.— 
He was buried in his cloak, Col. Washington reading the funeral ser¬ 
vice over his remains by torch-light. The spot is still pointed out. 
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within a few yards of the present National Road 
west of the site of Fort Necessity at the 
French sent out a party as far as Dunbar’s 






and about 
Meadows. 






retire 

No circumstantial account of this action has ever been published 

the French, but Mr. Sparks, the editor of Washington’s Letters, 

found a narrative in the Archives of the War Department, at Paris, 
apparently drawn up by a person on the ground, from which he col¬ 
lected the following particulars: 

«M. de Contrecceur, the Commander of Fort Du Quesne, received 
intelligence of the arrival of General Braddock and the British regi¬ 
ments in Virginia. After 





motions, re¬ 



pursuing, 

army was represented to consist ot tnree tnousana men. M. de Con- 
trecosur was hesitating what measures to take, believing his small 
force wholly inadequate to encounter so formidable an army, when 
M. de Beaujeu, a captain in the French service, proposed to head a 
detachment of French and Indians, find • meet the enemy in their 
march. The consent of the Indians was first to be obtained. A 
large body of them was then encamped in the vicinity of the Fort, 
and M. de Beaujeu opened to them his plan, and requested their aid. 
This they at first declined, giving as a reason the superior force of the 
enemy, and the impossibility of succes. But at the pressing solicita¬ 
tion of M. de Beaujeu, they agreed to hold a council on the subject, 
and to talk with him again the next morning. They still adhered 
to their first decision, and when M. de Beaujeu went out among 
them to inquire the result of their deliberation, they told him a se¬ 
cond time that they could not go. This was a severe disappointment 
to M. de Beaujeu, who had set his heart upon the enterprize, and 
was resolved to prosecute it. Being a man of great good nature, affa¬ 
bility and ardor, and much beloved by the savages, he said to them: 
am determined to ffo out and meet the enemy—what 









to go out alone? I am sure we shall conquer 
With this spirited harangue, delivered in a manner that pleased 
Indians, and won upon their confidence, he subdued their unwi] 
ness, and they agreed to accompany him.” 

It was now the 7lh of July, and news came that the English were 
within six leagues of the Fort. This day and the next were spent 
in making preparations, and reconnoitering the ground for attack. 
Two other Captains, Dumas and Liguery, were joined with M. 
Beaujeu, and also four Lieutenants, six Ensigns and two Cadets.— 
On the morning of the 9th they were all in readiness, and began 
their march at an early hour. It seems to have been their first in¬ 
tention to make a stand at the ford, and annoy the English while 
crossing the river, and then retreat to the ambuscade on the side of 
the hill, where the contest actually commenced. The trees on the 
bank of the river afforded a good opportunity to effect this manueu- 














































































of Gen. Brnddock, 9th Julj, 
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Indian mode of warfare, since the artillery could be of 
ainst an enemy, where every man was protected by a 
the same time the English would be exposed to a point* 
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The English were preparing to cross the river, when the French 

reached the defiles on the rising ground* where they 

’ waited till Braddock’s advanced columns came 
up. This was a signal for the attack, which was made at first in 
front, and repelled by so heavy a discharge from the British, that the 
Indians believed it proceeded from artillery, and showed symptoms 
of wavering and retreat. At this moment M. de Beaujeu was killed, 
and the command devolved on M. Dumas. He showed great presence 
of mind in rallying thfe Indians, and ordered his officers to lead them 
to the wings and attack the enemy in flank, while he with the French 
troops would maintain the position in front. This order was promptly 
obeyed, and the attack became general. The action was warm and 
severely contested for a short time; but the English fought in the 
European method, firing at random, which had little effect in the 
woods, while the Indians fired from concealed places, took aim, and 
almost every shot brought down a man. The English columns scion 
got into confusion: the yell of the savages, with which the woods 
resounded, struck terror into the hearts of the soldiers, till they took 
to flight, and resisted all the endeavors of their officers to restore any 
degree of order'in their escape. The rout was complete, and the 
field of battle was left covered with the dead and wounded, and all 
the artillery, ammunition, provisions and baggage of the English ar- 
my. The Indians gave themselves tip to pillage, which prevented 
them from pursuing the English in their flight. 

Such is the substance of the accounts written at the time, and sent 
home to their government, and thus terminated the expedition of 
General Braddock * An army of twelve hundred chosen men, with 
a reserve to fall back upon, composed in part of veteran troops, com¬ 
manded by able and experienced officers, with a fine park of artillery, 
with a body of brave provincial soldiers, and a nnmber of friendly 
Indians, fell into an ambuscade and were more than half killed and 
wounded, and totally routed by a party of about four hundred Indi¬ 
ans and a few Frenchmen, without artillery and without being seen 
by the mass of the conquered. 

The dead bodies of the slain were left unburied, and neglected un¬ 
til more than three years afterwards, when a detachment was Beni 

from Fort Du Quesne, soon after the English took possession of it, in 
1758, to search for the relics of Braddock’s army, and bury the re¬ 
mains of the dead. This service was performed. Sometimes the 
detachment found skeletons lyine across 





•See Capt. James Smith’s Narrative, in 
of the treatment of the pt boner* confined 
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another part o f this ¥©1 time, 
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times skulls and bones scattered on the ground, and in other placet 
they saw the blackness of ashes amidst the relics—the awful evidence 
of torture of the unfortunate wounded. A son of Sir Peter 



the sight. Twenty one years after the melancholy event, J. Yeates, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, visited the battle¬ 
field, and found many of the skulls and bones of those who fell there, 
still lying in profusion upon the ground unburied. The marks of 
cannon and musket balls were then seen on the trees, some of them 
twenty feet from the ground. He remarked that the detachment in 
1758 “buried the remains of more than four hundred and fifty; ma¬ 
ny were afterwards interred, and many then remained unburied, as 
monuments of our shame.” It is now more than ninety years since 








shot are still cut out ot the trees, and the ploughman still turns up 
the corroded shot, the flattened bullets, and the ornaments of the Brit¬ 
ish troops. 

The shape of the ground upon which the battle was fought, was 
well chosen for the surprise and defeat of any number of European 
troops under such a General as L raddock, by an Indian force.— 
Numbers would have only added to the dreadful disasters of the day. 
Braddock’s advanced columns, after crossing the valley, extending 
for nearly half a mile from the margin of the Monongahela, began 
to move up a hill so uniform in its ascent, that it was little else than 
an inclined plane, of a somewhat crowning form. Down this inclined 
surface extended two ravines, beginning near together, about two 
hundred yards from the bottom of the hill, the space widening be¬ 
tween them till they terminated in the valley below. On the eleva¬ 
tion between these ravines, the army of General Brad dock undertook 
to pass: and in them, on both sides of the road to Fort Du Quesne, 
the French and Indians were concealed and protected. At this day 
they are from eight to ten feet deep, and sufficient to eon tain at least 
a thousand men. At the time this battle was fought, the ground was 
covered with trees and tall grass, so that the ravines 
hidden from view, until they were approached within a 
Indeed, at the present day, although the forest has disappeared and 
the place converted into pasture and cleared fields, these once Indian 
coverts are perceptible only at a very short distance. By this know¬ 
ledge of the local peculiarities of the bailie ground, the mystery, that 

the British troops conceived themselves to be contending with an in. 

visible foe, is solved. Such was literally the fact. Their line of 
inarch was so located between the ravines, that their whole front, and 
both flanks, were exposed to the incessant fire of the enemy, who 
discharged their muskets over the edge of the ravines, being concealed 
by the trees and grass, and protected by an invincible barrier below 
the surface of the earth. 

It was the overweening confidence, presumptuous arrogance, anil 
reckless temerity of Gen. feraddock, that led him into this ambuscade. 
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Had he hearkened to the advice of Washington, Sir Peter Halket, or 
Franklin, and kept scouts and guards on the wings of the army, the 

and his whole 

This 

neglect was the primary cause of his defeat, which common prudence 
might have avoided. Had he charged the concealed enemy with the 
bayonet, the ravines would instantly have been cleared. Or had he 
brought his artillery to the points where the ravines terminate in the 
valley, and scoured them with grape-shot, the French and Indians 
would have immediately been driven from the places of their conceal¬ 
ment, and the terrible slaughter of his troops would not have followed. 
Had he fallen back upon the level ground, which extended half a mile 
in distance from the Monongahela, at his crossing-place, to the battle¬ 
ground, as soon as the advantageous position of the enemy was dis¬ 
covered, he would have prevented the total insubordination of his 
troops, and have been able to have scoured the ravines with cannon* 
or have led his men to the chaige. But he contemptuously disregard¬ 
ed all prudent counsel: remained upon the same spot, a mark for 
the rifles and musketry in the ravines: and for three hours raving 
hike a maniac at his panic stricken soldiery: prohibiting the provin¬ 
cial troops from adopting the Indian mode of warfare, until the ground 
was strewed with the dead and the diein{ : every officer on horse 
back, except Col. Washington, either killed or wounded: one-half of 
the whole army weltering in gore, and the remainder fleeing from the 
field of carnage in disorder and dismay. At length, after being five 
times himself dismounted by the shots of the enemy, he was earn 1 
from the field mortally wounded, the victim of his own folly, his con¬ 
tempt of Indian 'warfare—his own overweening confidence in the 
prowess of veteran troops, and his obstinate self-complacency. 



After the defeat of General Braddock the command of the army 
devolved on Colonel Dunbar, who, considering any farther offensive 
measures as impracticable at present, marched his troops to Philadel 
phia. 

The retreat 

to the ravages of the victorious enemy, who now extended their in¬ 
cursions even over the Blue Ridge, and marked with blood and terror 
their hostile course. 

This distressing state of affairs induced the Governor to call a 
meeting of the Assembly, to provide for the security of the colony 
On the meeting of that body, it was determined to raise a regiment 

sixteen companies, the command of which, and all the forces in 
inia, was given to Colonel Washington. Meanwhile the French 
and Indians continued their depredations, and news frequently arrive* 
of irruptions along the frontiers. The western inhabitants, insteac 
of uniting and repelling the assailants, abandoned their dwellings 
their flocks and their farms to the mercy of the rude invader. 

Having made arrangements for the recruiting service, Washingtoi 
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Mt out in person to visit the western frontier posts. From thence 
he returned to Williamsbuig for the purpose of settling the plan of 

way he was overtaken by an express, * 

into 

burning 

their houses. Washington hastened back to Winchester, and endea¬ 
vored to raise a body of militia to march against the enemy; but his 
exertions were frustrated by the general terror and confusion that pre¬ 
vailed among the people. Before any adequate force could be raised, 
the enemy had allayed their fury with blood, and had re-crossed the 

pathless mountains with their prisoners and their plunder. Washing. 

ton saw the necessity of training a body of militia for the defence of 
the colony, but his advice was almost always rejected, or adopted too 






In the year 1756, Lord Loudon arrived in the colony, vested with 
the command of the British forces in Virginia. A short address was 
presented to him by the regiment, complimenting him on his arrival, 
and a statement of the military affairs of the colony, drawn up by 
Washington, was laid before him. The Assembly, which had been 
recently dissolved, was again summoned to meet, principally for the 
purpose of devising measures of defence against the repeated attacks 
of the Indians. A day of fasting and prayer was also appointed by 
proclamation. Meantime General Montcalm, commmander of the 
French forces in America, did not remain long idle during the delays 
and consultations of the Virginia Assembly. Before the troops were 
ready to march from Virginia, that officer had taken the posts of Os¬ 
wego and Ontario without opposition. His Indian allies also cootin- 
their attacks upon the hmk settlements -with their usual ferocity 
and success. 

In return for these numerous inroads of the savages, it may relieve 
the mind to see them chastised by the hands of provincial volunteers. 
Colonel Armstrong, at the head of about three hundred militia, made 
an excursion into their territory, and after marching several days 
through woods and swamps, halted on the borders of their town.— 
Having disposed themselves in order, at day break they attacked the 
Indians, of whom they killed forty and rescued 
This town was situated about twenty-five miles 
Quesne. 

During the year 1757, Governor Dinwiddie took leave of the colo¬ 
ny and sailed for England. The character of this Governor has 
assailed hj the historians who have recorded the transactions of 
his government. They charge him with want of integrity, and with 

disregard for the interests of the colony. What foundation they had 
for those charges we are in part left to conjecture, as they have taken 
much more pains to convince us that they 
they have to show us the grounds of that belief. 

After the departure of Dinwiddie, the administration devolved on 
John Blair, as President of the council, until the arrival of Francis 
Fauquier, which happened in the following year. Soon after Fau- 
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quier’s entrance into office, he published a proclamation, by which 
he continued in office those who had held their 
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the conquest of Du Quesne were put in motion. They amounted 

to about eight thousand men, and were appointed to rendezvous at 
Raystown. General Abercrombie, in consequence of the return of 
Lord Loudon to England, had succeeded to the chief command of 
the colonial forces; but the department of the middle and southern 

provinces was committed to General Forbes* This officer, with as 
many regular troops as could be spared from the northern colonies, 
commenced his march from Philadelphia in November, 1758. Col. 

with two thousand 






to 

of the commander-in-chief, marched in detachments from Winchester 
to Fort Cumberland. From thence they proceeded to Raystown, 
where the different detachments assembled. From this place the 
country was covered with woods, mountains, and morasses, which 
greatly impeded the progress of the army. Colonel Bouquet with 
his advance guard kept a considerable distance before, for the pur post 
of scouring the country, and protecting the workmen engaged in 
opening a road. 

Bouquet with his detachment at length reached Loyal Hanna, a 
post about fifty miles from Raystown. From this place Major Grant 
was despatched with a body of about eight hundred men, for the 
purpose of reconnoitering the country about Fort Du Quesne. This 
officer reached a hill near the fort during the night, and having posted 
his men in different columns, he sent forward a party to examine the 
works and discover the situation of the enemy. He also detached 
Major Lewis with a baggage guard about two miles in his rear; and 
having made such other arrangements as he deemed necessary, he 
believed himself secure, and with more parade than prudence ordered 
the reveille or alarm to be beaten. Dining all this time silence rei 
ed in the fort, which Grant imputed to the 












which burst with resistless fury and unexpected rum. The moment 
Indians and French were ready for the attack, they issued from 

fort, spreading death and dismay amongst the provincial troops. 
As soon as the attack was announced by the firing of guns. Major 

Lewis with his rear-guard advanced to the assistance of Grant, leav. 

ing only fifty men under the command of Captain Bullet to guard 

the baggage* Their united forces, however, were unable to withstand 
the impetuous assault of the savages, whose war-whoop is always a 

forerunner of havoc and destruction. The fire of the rifle requires 
coolness and deliberation, whereas the tomahawk and scalping-knife 
are fitted for sanguinary despatch. No quarter was given by the In* 
dians. Major Grant saved his life only by surrendering to a French 
officer. In the same way the brave Major Lewis escaped, after de. 
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The situation of the retreating' troops at this time must appear truly 
desperate. They were in an enemy’s country, far from any English 
settlement, as well as from any immediate prospect of succor; routed 
and dispersed by a Moody and vindictive foe, whose intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the woods and superior agility seemed to threaten a total de¬ 
struction of the party. Their escape, however, was effected by the 
prudence and heroism of Captain Bullet, of the baggage guard, by a 
manoeuvre no less fortunate for his men than honorable to himself.— 
This officer, Immediately on discovering the rout of the troops, de¬ 
spatched on the strongest horses the most necessary part of the bag¬ 


gage, and disposing the remainder on an advantageous part of the 
road, as a kind of breastwork, he posted his men behind it, and en¬ 
deavored not only to rally the fugitives as they came up, but by a 
well directed fire to check the violence of the pursuers. Finding 
the enemy growing too strong to be withstood by his feeble force, he 
ordered his men according to previous agreement, to reverse their 
arms and march up in front of their assailants, holding out a signal 
for capitulation, as if going to surrender. The impatience of the In¬ 
dians to bathe their tomahawks in English blood, would scarcely al¬ 
low them to suspend their attacks, while -the latter appeared in the 
act of suin for mercy. The moment they had arrived within about 
eighty yards of the enemy, Bullet gave the word to. fire. A dreadful 
volley was instantly poured upon the Indians, and was followed by 
a furious charge with fixed bayonets. The enemy were unable to 
resist this bold and unexpected attack, and believing that the army of 
the English was at hand, they fled with precipitation; nor did they 
stop until they reached the French regulars. Bullet, instead of pur¬ 
suing them, wisely retreated towards the main body of the army. 



couecung m nis 
had escaped from 













rect their course. In this fatal action about twenty officers and two 
hundred and seventy-three private soldiers were either killed or taken 
prisoners. 

The Virginia troops on this occasion behaved with courage, and 
suffered severely in the action; but the gallant conduct of Captain 
Bullet is almost without a parallel in American history. His situation, 

after the defeat of Grant, to an officer of less discernment must have 
appeared desperate. To resist the triumphant savages with a handful 
of men would seem madness; and to have fled without any hopes 
of escape would have been folly. In this dilemma, with scarcely 
time to deliberate, Bullet adopted the only plan which could preserve 
himself and his men from the most cruel death or the most distress- 
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The main body of the army at length reached the camp at Loyal 
Hanna, on the 5th of November, 1758. In their march from this 
Washington proceeded in front of the army to superintend the 

opening of the road. They were much harassed by parties of Indi¬ 
ans in their march, and frequent skirmishes took place, in one of 
which Colonel Washington defeated a party of the enemy and took 

several prisoners. Colonel Mercer, who had been detached to sup¬ 
port the party of Washington, came upon them during the night, and 
supposing them to be Indians, an engagement ensued, in which about 



the ground strewed with the bodies of those who had fallen in Grant’s 
defeat. 

They took possession of Fort Du Quesne without opposition, the 
French having abandoned it during the night* This fortress, after 
being repaired and garrisoned, was called Fort Pitt, in honor of the 
celebrated statesman of that name. 

Their attention was then called to the last sad office clue to their 
unfortunate fellow-soldiers, who lay unburied in the open field.— 
They collected their mangled carcases and covered them in one com¬ 
mon grave. 

After having accomplished the object of the expedition, General 
Forbes returned to Philadelphia, and Colonel Washington, who had 
been elected by the county of Frederick a member of the General 
Assembly, directed his course to Williamsburg. 

The capture of Fort Du Quesne, as it was the means of restoring 
peace to the frontiers, diffused a general joy through the colony.* - 
The success of General Forbes induced the ministry to think of ex¬ 
tending their conquests, and reducing Canada to the dominion of the 
British crown. For this purpose, in the year 1759, General Am- 

ucceeded to the chief command, marched, in the 
the head of twelve thousand men, for Ticonderoga. 

a show of defence, but on the 
the month they blew up their magazine and retired to Crown 
They soon afterwards abandonee! this post, also, and retired 
to lux Moix. On the 4th of August, General Amherst took pos- 
session of Crown Point. While he was thus victoriously making 
his way towards the St, Lawrence, for the purpose of joining Gene¬ 
ral Wolfe, at Quebec, General Prideaux, agreeably to the plan of the 
campaign, had arrived at Niagara, which he immediately invested.— 
He was assisted by Sir William Johnson, who commanded the New 
York militia, and a body of Indians, who were friendly to 
ican cause. This officer, soon after their arrival at this ] 
seeded to the chief command, in consequence of the death of Gene¬ 
ral Prideaux, who was killed by the bursting of a cohom in the 
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trenches. The French, alarmed at the preparations making for the 

the important'post of Niagara, determined to risk a bat- 
in its defence. A body of French and Indians, amounting to 
about two thousand, under the command of Monsieur D’Anbry, com¬ 
menced an attack on the 25th of July. In less than an hour they 
were thrown into disorder by the tire of the English, who took 
D’Anbry and sixteen other officers prisoners. The fort was itumedi- 
niurrendered, and the garrison, which consisted of about six hum- 
mem, was conducted to New York and New England. 

Meanwhile, General Wolfe had proceeded up the St. Lawrence 
with a body of eight thousand men, the fleet being commanded by 
Admiral Saunders. Having taken possession of the Isle of Orleans 
and Point Levi, he prepared for an attack on the capital of the French 

The situation of the town presented almost 
insuperable difficulties to the besiegers. Its elevation above the level 
of the river, while it enabled the garrison to annoy the fleet below, 
precluded the possibility of much damage from the latter. Batteries 
were, however, erected on the Isle of Orleans and Point Levi, and a 
heavy cannonade opened on the lower town. 

The adventurous spirit of General Wolfe at length determined him 
to scale the precipice, and attack the enemy in their entrenchments. 
To execute this plan the army embarked in boats and proceeded seve¬ 
ral miles up the river, above the place where they designed to land. 
Under cover of the night they dropped silently down again, undisco¬ 
vered by the sentinels, and landed directly against the Heights of 
Abraham. The ascent to the top of the rock was so steep and rug¬ 
ged, that the troops could ascend only by laying hold of the bushes 
and stumps, and pulling themselves up the precipice. At dawn of 
day the army of Wolfe was drawn up in good order on the Plains of 
Abraham. Montcalm immediately drew out his forces and advanced 
to the attack. The battle was obstinately contested and the slaughter 
great on both sides, and particularly so among the officers. Victory 
at length crowned the prowess of the English, who pursued the enemy 
to the very walls of the town. On the 18th of September, 1759, 
Quebec surrendered to the British crown. 

The loss of the English, in this battle, was about five hundred men, 
while that of the French has been estimated at three times that num¬ 
ber. The commander-in-chief of each army was mortally wounded. 
The splendid achievement of Wolfe, which put into the hands of the 
British the metropolis of the French dominions in America, will ever 
be remembered with a mixture of regret, for the loss of the best 
men and the bravest of officers. 

General Wolfe, early embraced the military profession, and 
very juvenile age distinguished himself at the battle of La Feldt.— 
Under the ministry of the great Chatham his splendid talents were 
brought into notice, and, after distinguishing himself at Louisburg, he 
was appointed to command the army against Quebec. To the viva¬ 
city of youth he seemed to unite the wisdom of years, and controlled 
by the soundness of his judgment the glow of passion and the fire of 
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military genius. The name of Wolfe will descend on the page of 
history marked with a brilliancy which must long attract the admira- 

His remains were carried to England, and buried 




ted West the subject of a beautiful painting. 

Lewis Joseph De Montcalm, Marquis of St. Veran, equally unfor¬ 
tunate on this fatal day, was not less distinguished lor his talents and 
his bravery. He was born of a noble family, at Candiac, in the year 
1712, and at an early age commenced hi3 military career. After 
commanding, with reputation, in Italy, Bohemia, and Germany, he 
was sent to America, in the year 1756, when he succeeded Dieskau, 
as Commander-in-chief, in Canada. Soon after his arrival, he took 
Oswego and Fort William Henry, and, in the year 1758, he repulsed 
General Abercrombie with much 
deroga. His fall, 
his country. 






r from the walls of Ticon- 
, were equally distressing 


CHAPTER XI. 

We are now verging on a period when the encroachments of the 
British government upon the rights of her colonies, began to awake 
in the latter a spirit of opposition and resistance. The laurels won 
from her rival, by her gallaut officers and veteran armies, were doom¬ 
ed to wither beneath the sway of an unwise and obstinate ministry. 
A succession of measures, as hostile to the liberties as annoying to 
feelings of the colonists, began to excite murmurs and discontent, 
which soon grew to open and avowed opposition. 

The first measure that brought fairly to trial the sovereignly of the 
British Parliament, and the degree to which the submission of the 
colonies would extend, was the passage of the Stamp Act. The As¬ 
sembly was in session in the year 1765, when intelligence was re¬ 
ceived of the passage of thiralarming act. 

The Assembly of Virginia expressed their opinion of this measure 
in several resolutions, brought forward by Patrick Henry, Esquire, 
declaratory of the rights of the colonies, and condemning, as uncon¬ 
stitutional, any attempt to impose on them taxes without their own 
consent 

On the day in which that odious law was to go into operation, not 
a sheet of stamped paper was to be found, and every transaction that 
depended upon it was suspended. A general ferment pervaded the 
public mind, and petitions, remonstrances and resolutions showed in 
what direction the tide of popular opinion flowed. This odious law 
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cases whatsoever. She soon gave a belter proof of her 
imposing certain duties on tea, glass, and some other articles 
into the colonies. This measure, generally denominated the 

Tea Act, excited an opposition, if not so general, yet in some place® 
much more violent than that excited by the Stamp Act. 

During the year 1767, died Francis Fauquier, Lieutenant Governor 

Virginia, at the age of sixty-five years. The government devolv- 
on John Blair, until the arrival of Lord Botetourt, which happen¬ 
ed in the following year. 

The address of Botetourt to the Assembly which met first after his 
arrival, was, like his own character, mild and conciliatory. During 
the sitting of that body, however, several resolutions were passed, 
condemning the measures of government, in consequence of which 
the Governor felt it hia duty to dissolve them. Having summoned 
the "burgesses to meet him in the council chamber, lie there presented 
them with the following laconic address: 44 Mr. Speaker, and gentle¬ 
men of the House of Burgesses, I have heard of your resolves, and 
mgur ill of their effects; you have made it my duty to dissolve you, 
and you are dissolved accordingly.” 

The members, having met in a private house in town, appointed a 
speaker, and formed, unanimously, a non-importation agreement. 

The Governor used all his influence to promote the interests, and 
restore the peace of the colonies. His death, which happened in 
ITT!, cast a gloom over the affairs of Virginia. Equally celebrated 
for the soundness of his judgment and the honesty of his heart, Lord 
Botetourt received and merited the affections of the people. If ever 
was the administration of the government in the hands of one more 
beloved, or whose death was more justly lamented. The Assembly 
testified their respect for his character by passing a resolution to erect 
a statue to his memory. 

William Nelsoh, being president of the council, occupied the chair 

n 1 ^ in ^ 

nobleman had been Governor of New York, from which place 
he was removed to Virginia. He had previously sent on his family, 
under the care of Captain Foy, his private secretary, an officer who 
had won some glory in the battle of Minden, but whose military 
talents were watched with a jealous eye by the colonists. They 
were afraid he was designed as an instrument to enforce the measures 
of government, and their suspicions were increased by the enlarge¬ 
ment of his salary by the Governor, without the cognizance of the 
Assembly, and contrary to the established laws and customs of the 
country. The Assembly did not neglect to lay before the Governor 
the sense of the house on the subject. The mildness of his answer 
was calculated to silence their murmurs, but could not secure their 
confidence. His advent seemed the precursor of war and all its train 
of horrors. 
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During the following session 
pondence was appointed, for 






Assembly a committee of cor- 
purpose of obtaining the 






s of the 

persons; Peyton Randolph, Robert Carter Nicholas, Rich- 
Bland, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund Pen¬ 
dleton, Patrick Henry, Dudley Digges, Dabney Carr, Archibald Ca¬ 
rey, Thomas Jefferson* 

The colony of Virginia, next to that of Massachusetts, was most 
active in her opposition to the arbitrary measures of government.— 
When intelligence was received of the shutting up of Boston port, 
the Assembly entered an animated protest on their journals, against 
that and other measures, which they said “were the result of a de¬ 
termination to enslave the colonies.” While engaged in these pro : 
ceedings they received a summons to the council chamber, and were 
immediately dissolved. On the succeeding day the members met at 
the Raleigh tavern, where they formally agreed among themselves, 
and recommended the same to others, not to purchase any tea or 
East India commodity, except saltpetre and spices, until the duties 
should be taken off. They also recommended to their committee of 
correspondence, to communicate with the other colonial committees 
of correspondence on the expediency of calling a general Congress, 

While the Assembly of Virginia were engaged in these momentous 
deliberations, our frontiers became the theatre of Indian depredation 
and cruelty. The sad tidings from the borders at length arrested the 
attention of the Governor, who issued orders to the back counties to 
furnish their respective quotas of militia. 

The Indian name was no longer terrible to the Virginians, whose 
dexterity in the use of. the rifle had taught the enemy to dread the 
dangerous contest. An army of three thousand was soon raised, 
chiefly from the counties of Bedford, Augusta, and Botetourt. Fif¬ 
teen hundred men, under the command of Colonel Andrew Lewis, 
were ordered to proceed towards the mouth of the Great Kenhaway, 
while the remainder, with Dunraore at their head, marched to a point 
farther up the Ohio, with a design to reach the Indian towns in the 
absence of their warriors. 

The division under Lewis having arrived at Point Pleasant, receiv¬ 
ed intelligence that a large body of Indians were approaching within 
a mile of their camp. The news was soon confirmed by the arrival 
of several scouts, some of whom bore fatal marks of the proximity 

of the foe. A detachment of three hundred men under the com. 

mandt of Colonels Charles Lewis and Fleming, advanced to the at¬ 
tack, assisted by Captains Dickinson, Harrison, Wilson, Lockridge, 
J. Lewis, Burford, Love, Shelby and Russell. Lewis, at the head 
of the first division, proceeded to the right at <*ome distance from the 
Ohio, while Fleming with the other division marched on the 
wards the bank of the river. About sunrise a firing was opened 
igainst the right wing by a body of about fifteen hundred Indians.— 
The commencement of the attack, which among savages is always 
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destructive 















the militia. Colonel Lewis, 

engagement, 

e the left, under 
This brave officer, having re- 


were 

the whole division was compelled to 
Fleming, was equally hard pressed, 
ceived a wound on his wrist, still continued to animate his men, who 

seemed willing to dispute every inch of ground with the enemy.- - 
The superior numbers of the latter enabled them to outflank the Vir¬ 
ginians, while the party that had defeated Lewis were preparing to 

attack Fleming in the rear. At this critical moment the advance di¬ 
visions were relieved by the arrival of a reinforcement under Colonel 
Field, whose assistance turned the scale of victory, and decided the 
fate of the day. The retreat of the enemy was however slow, and 
their firing 1 , which continued 










In this engagement, which lasted the whole day, upwards of fifty 
Virginians, including Colonels Lewis and Field, were killed, and 
about ninety wounded. 

After the battle, Colonel Andrew Lewis, anxious to revenge the 
death of his brother, proceeded towards the Shawanese towns for 
the purpose of destroying them. On his way he was met by an 
express from Dunmore, informing him that his lordship had conclu 
ded a peace with the Indians, who had agreed to give up their lands 
on this side of the Ohio, and set at liberty their prisoners. 

It was while the articles of this treaty were adjusting that the fa¬ 
mous speech of Logan is said to have been delivered to Lord Dun- 
tnore. This eloquent chief was the son of Shikillemus, a celebrated 
warrior of the Cayuga nation, whose residence was at Shamokin.— 
He was represented by Mr. Hockewelder, a Moravian missionary, 
ail a man of talents and a friend to the whites. In the year 1774, 
the family of Logan was sacrificed by the indiscriminate -vengeance 
of a party of whites under the command of Captain Michael Cresap. 
This fatal attack on the family and peace of Logan, too much resefn* 
bled his own mode of warfare, and ought not to be excused on the 
ground of retaliation. The immediate cause of the outrage was a 
report of a number of white persons, who were looking for a new 
settlement, having been killed by the Indians. But justice, to pun¬ 
ish the crimes of the warrior, did not require the blood of his inno¬ 
cent wife and children. The war, which followed in consequence of 
this severe attack on the family of the chief, was marked by all the 
ferocity of savage vengeance. Happily the battle of Point Pleasant 
brought these hostilities to a close, and compelled the enemy to sue 
for peace. The implacable Logan, however, refused to listen to the 
sound of peace, but remaining in his cabin, be is said to have sent 
by a messenger the following warlike address to Dunmore. 

“I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered Logan’s ca¬ 
bin hungry, and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and nar 
ked, and he clothed him not. During the last long and bloody war 
Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was 
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Logan's love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed 
passed and said, Logan is the friend of white men. I 

lived with vou, bat for 





even spann 

children. There rans not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature. This called on me for revenge. I have sought it. 

I have killed many. I have fully glutted my vengeance.- For my 
country I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not harbor a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will not 

tom on his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan t 
Not one.” 

the speech of Logan 
mouth bv the ingenuity of some poetic fancy, I 







was put m 
not pretend te 


decide. It is certainly characterized by the laconic and figurative 
style of the Indians. I cannot, however, see in it that “ tender sen* 
" and “sublime morality” which the historians of Virginia say 
it possesses. Certainly there is nothing either tender or sublime in 
the declaration of savage vengeance, and the confession of having 
glutted himself with the blood of his enemies. The end of this 
bloody warrior corresponded with his life. After “having kilted ma¬ 
ny and glutted his vengeance with blood,” he went to Detroit, on his 
return from which place he was murdered. After the return of peace 
had compelled Logan to forbear the use of the tomahawk and the 
hatchet, the renowned warrior had become an abandoned sot. The 
immoderate use of brandy had stupefied hk mental powers, and min¬ 
gled with the ferocity of the savage, the delirious ravings of the 
drunkard. 


FROM “ CHRONICLES OF BORDER WARFARE, OR A HIS¬ 
TORY OF THE SETTLEMENT BY THE WHITES OF NORTH 
WESTERN VIRGINIA, AND OF THE INDIAN WARS AND 

# 4 SS ACRES IN THAT SECTION OF THE STATE—By A A 

Withers.”— 1831. 

# 

The tract of country usually denominated Nonh-Western Virginia, 

includes the counties of Brook, Ohio, Tyler, Wood, Lewis, Ran¬ 
dolph, Preston, Harrison and Monongalia, covering an area of 8,887 
square miles, and having a population, according to the the census of 
1830, of 78,510 souls. These counties, with a portion of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, then deemed to be within the limits of Virginia, constituted the 
district of West Augusta; and was the last grand division of the 
State, to become occupied by the whites. This was perhaps owing 
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to natural causes, as well as to the more immediate proximity of hos¬ 
tile Indians. 






The 

hills, though rich, are 

these of too narrow and contracted dimensions to have attracted the 

adventurer, when more inviting portions of the country, were alike 
open to his enterprise. The Alleghany ridge of mountains, over 
which the eastern emigrant had to pass, presented too no inconside¬ 
rable barrier to its earlier location ; while the cold, bleak, inhospitable 

region, extending from the North Branch to the Cheat and Valley 
rivers, seemed to threaten an entire seclusion from the eastern settle¬ 
ments, and to render it an isolated spot, not easily connected with 
any oilier section of 

The first attempt on the part of the English to 
contiguous to the Ohio river, was made in consequence of the meas- 
ures adopted by the French to possess themselves of it. France had 
early become acquainted with the country, so far as to perceive the 
facility with which her possessions in the north might, by means of 
a free communication down the valley of the Mississippi, be connect¬ 
ed with those in the south. To preserve this communication unin¬ 
terrupted, to acquire influence over the neighboring Indians and to 
prevent the occupancy and settlement by England of the country 
west of the Alleghany mountains, the French were early induced to 
establish trading posts among the Indians on the Ohio, and to obtain 
and preserve possession of the country by the erection of a chain of 
forts to extend from Canada to Louisiana. 

To counteract those operations of the French, to possess herself of 
the country to which she deemed her title to be good, and to enjoy 
the lucrative traffic which was then to be carried on with the Indians, 
England gave to an association of gentlemen in Great Britain and 
Virginia, (under the title ot the Ohio Company,) liberty to locate 
and hold in their own right, 600,000 acres of land within the country 
then claimed by both England and France. In pursuance of this 
grant, steps were directly taken to effect those objects, by 
trading houses among the Indians near the Ohio, and 
persons to make such a survey of the country, as would 
grantees to effect a location of the quantity allowed them, out of the 
most valuable lands. The company endeavored to complete their 
survey with all possible secrecy, and by inducing the Indians to be¬ 
lieve their object to be purely commercial, to allay any apprehensions, 
which might otherwise arise, of an attempt to gain possession of the 
country. 

unavailing. The Pennsylvania 
traders, fearful that they would lose the profitable commerce carried 
on with the Indians, excited their jealousy by acquainting them with 
the real motive of the company; while the French actually seized 
and made prisoners of their traders, and opened and secured, by de- 
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tachments of troops stationed at convenient situations, a communica¬ 
tion from Presq* Isle to the Ohio river. 

The Ohio company sent a parly of men to erect a stockade fort at 

rivers, which had 

for 

erection of fortifications. This party of men was accompanied 
by a detachment of militia, which had been ordered out by the Gov¬ 
ernor; but before they could effect their object, they were driven off 

by 'the French, who immediately took possession of the place, and 
erected thereon Fort Du Quesne. These transactions were immedi¬ 
ately succeeded by the war, usually called Braddock’s war, which 

put an end to the contemplated settlement, and the events of which 
are, for the most part, matter of general history. It may not, how- 

amiss to relate some incidents connected with 




which, though of minor importance, may 













After the establishment of Fort Pitt, the country around began im¬ 
mediately to be settled, and several other forts were erected to protect 
emigrants and to keep the Indians in awe. 

Previous to this, an attempt had been made, by David Tygart and 
a Mr. Files, to establish themselves on an upper branch of the Mo- 
nongahela river. They had been for some time frontier’s men, and 
were familiar with the scenes usually exhibited on remote and unpro¬ 
tected borders; and, nothing daunted by the cruel murders and savage 
enormities which they had previously witnessed, were induced by 
some cause, most probably the uninterrupted enjoyment of the forest 
in the pursuit of game, to venture still farther into the wilderness.' 
About the year 1754, these two men,'with their families, arrived on 
the east fork of the Monongahela, and after examining the country, 
selected positions for their future residence. Files chose a spot on 
the river, at the mouth of a creek which still bears bis name, where 
Beverly, the county seat of Randolph, lias been since established. 
Tygart settled a few miles farther up, and also on the river. The 
valley in which they had thus taken up their abode, has been since 













gart 7 s Valley River. 

The difficulty of procuring bread-stuffs for their familiei 

to an Indian village, and the fact that an Indian war-path pass¬ 
ed near their dwellings, soon determined them to retrace their steps. 
Before they carried this determination into effect, the family of Files 
became the victims of savage cruelty. At a time when all the family 
were at their cabin, except an elder son, they were discovered by a 
party of Indians, supposed to be returning from the South Branch, 
who inhumanly butchered them all. Young Files, being not far from 
the house, and hearing the uproar, approached until he saw, too dis- 

dceds of death which were doimr: and feelin, “ 




safety of Ty 
doned bv them 
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Not long after ibis, Doctor Thomas Eckarly, and his two brothers, 
came from Pennsylvania, and encamped at the mouth of a creek, emp¬ 
tying into the Monongahela, eight or ten miles below Morgantown ; 

Uunkards, and from that circumstance, the watercourse on 
fixed themselves for a while has been called Dunkard’s 
While their camp continued at this place, these men were 
engaged in exploring the country, and ultimately settled on Cheat 
river, at the Dunkard Bottom. Here they erected a cabin, for their 
dwelling, and made such improvements as enabled them to raise the 
first year a crop of com sufficient for their use, and some culinary 

their guns supplied them with an abundance of meat, of 
a flavor as delicious as the refined palate of a modern epicure could 

Their clothes were made chiefly of the skins of ani- 

and although calculated to 
grotesque -appearance to a fine gentleman in a city drawing-room, 
yet they were particularly suited to their situation, and afforded them 
comfort. 

Here they spent some years entirely unmolested by the Indiana, 
although a destructive war was then waging and prosecuted with 
cruelty along the whole extent of our frontier. At length, to obtain 
an additional supply of ammunition, salt and shirting, Doctor Eckarly 
left Cheat, with a pack of furs and skins, to visit a trading post on 
the Shenandoah. On his return, he stopped at Fort Pleasant, on the 
South Branch; and having communicated to its inhabitants the place 
of his residence, and the length of time he had been living there, he 
was charged with being in confederacy with the Indians, and proba¬ 
bly at that instant a spy examining the condition of the fort. In vain 
the Doctor protested his innocence, and the fact that be had not seen 
an Indian in the country; the suffering condition of the border settle¬ 
ments rendered his account, in their opinion, improbable, and he was 
put in confinement. 

The society, of which Doctor Eckarly was a member, was rather 
obnoxious to a majority of the frontier inhabitants. Their intimacy 
with the Indians, although cultivated with the most laudable motives, 

purposes, yet made them objects at least of distrust to 
Laboring under these disadvantages, it was with 
that Doctor Eckarly prevailed on the officer of the fort to release 
him; and when this was done, he was only permitted to go home 
under certain conditio is—he was to he escorted by a guard'of armed 
men, who were to carry him back if any discovery were made pre- 

arrival at Cheat, the truth of his state- 
The first spectacle which presented 
party came within sight of where the 
ashes. On approaching the ruins 

poor Dunkards were seen 
calps had been dried, were 

there, and the ruthless hand of desolation had waved over 
fields. Doctor Eckarly aided in burying the remains of his 
nate brothers, and returned to the fort on the South Branch. 







uu> 

judicial to him. Upon their 
men It w as a w f h Illy con lii ir in eel „ 
itself to their view, when the 
cabin had been, was a heap 
half 
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In the fall of 1758, Thomas Decker and some others commenced 
a settlement on the Monongahela river, at the mouth of what is now 
Decker’s creek. In the ensuing spring it was entirely broken up by 

its inhab- 





There was at this lime at Brownsville a fort, then known as Red¬ 
stone fort, under the command of Captain Paul. One of Decker’s 

party escaped from the Indians who destroyed the settlement, and 
making his way to Fort Redstone, gave to its commander the melan¬ 
choly intelligence. The garrison being too weak to admit of sending 

a detachment in pursuit, Capt. Paul despatched a runner with the 
information to Capt. John Gibson, then stationed at Fort Pitt. Leav- 
the fort under the command of Lieut. Williamson, Capt. Gibson 
set out with thirty men to intercept the Indians, on their return to 
their towns. 

In consequence of the distance which the pursuers had to go, and 
the haste with which the Indians had retreated, the expedition failed 
in its object; they, however, accidentally came on a party of six or 
seven Mingoes, on the head of Cross creek, in Ohio,.(near Steuben¬ 
ville—these had been prowling about the river, below Fort Pitt, seek¬ 
ing an opportunity of committing depredations. As Capt. Gibson 
passed the point of a small knoll, just after day-break, he came un¬ 
expectedly upon them—some of them were lying down; the others 
were sitting round a fire, making thongs of green hides. Kiskepila, 
or Little Eagle, a Mingo chief, headed the party. So soon as he 
discovered Capt. Gibson, he raised the war-whoop and fired his rifle 
—the ball passed through Gibson’s hunting shirt and wounded a sol¬ 
dier just behind him. Gibson sprang forward, and swinging his 
sword with herculean force, severed the head of the Little Eagle 
from his body—two oilier Indians were shot down, and the remain¬ 
der escaped to their towns on Muskingum. 

When the captives, who were restored under the treaty of 1763, 
came in, those who were at the Mingo towns when the remnant of 
Kiskepila’s party returned, stated that the Indians represented Gib¬ 
son as having cut off the Little Eagle’s head with a long knife. 
Several of the white persons were then sacrificed to appease 
manes of Kiskepila; and a war dance ensued, accompanied with ter¬ 
rific shouts and bitter denunciations of revenge on 44 the Big Knife 
warrior This name was soon after applied to the Virginia militia 
enerally; and to this day they are known among the north-western 
ndians as the “ Long Knives or “ Big Knife Nation” 

These are believed to have been the only attem pts to effect a set. 

dement of North-Western Virginia, prior to the close of the French 
war. The capture of Fort Du Quesne and the erection and garrison- 

~ ‘ they gave to the English an ascendency in 

did not so far check the hostile irruptions of 
Indians as to render a residence in this portion of Virginia by 












any means secure, it was consequently 
yearr after the restoration of peace, in 1765 

9 




some 
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The destruction of the Roanoke settlement in the spring of 
a party of Shawane , gave rise to the campaign, 

settlers the “Sandy creek voyage.” 






er) under the command of Capt. Audley Paul; a company of minute 

men from Botetourt, under the command of Capt, William Preston, 
and two companies from Augusta, under Captains John Allexander 
and William Hogg. In Capt. Alexander's company, John M’Nutt, 
afterwards Governor of Nova Scotia, was a subaltern. The whole 

were placed under the command of Andrew Lewis. 

Besides the chastisement of the Indians, the expedition had for its 
object the establishment of a military post at the mouth of 

This would have enabled them, not only to maintain a con¬ 
stant watch over marauding parties of Indians from that quarter, but 

to check the communication between them and the post at Galliopo.. 

lis, and thus counteract the influence which the French there had 
obtained over them. 

The different companies detailed upon the Shawanese expedition, 
were required to rendezvous on the Roanoke, near to the present 
town of Salem, in Botetourt; where Colonel Lewis was then posted. 
The company commanded by Capt. Hogg failed to attend at the ap¬ 
pointed time; and Col. Lewis, after delaying a week for its arrival, 
marched forward, expecting to be speedily overtaken by it. 

To avoid an early discovery by the Indians, which would have 
been the consequence of their taking the more public route by the 
Great Kenhawa* and that they might fail upon the Indian towns in 
the valley of the Scioto, without being interrupted or seen by the 
French at Galliopolis, they took the route! by the way of New river 
and Sandy, Crossing New river, below the Horse-shoe, they de¬ 
scended it to the mouth of Wolf creek; and ascending Xh is to its 
source, passed over to the head of Bluestone river, where they de¬ 
layed another week awaiting the arrival of Capt. Hogg and his com¬ 
pany. They then marched to the head of the north fork of Sandy, 

it to the ffreat Burning Spring 

isions which had been con 
veyed on pack-horses were entirely exhausted.' Two buffaloes, 
killed just above the spring, were also eaten while the army contin¬ 
ued here, and their hides were hung upon a beach tree. After this 
their subsistence was procured exclusively by hunting 

The army then resumed their march; and in a feu 
was overtaken by a irii nner, with the in tel 1 igence illbi at C apta in Hogg 
and his company were only a day’s march in the rear. Col. Lewis 
again halted, and the day after he was overtaken by Ilogg; he was 
likewise overtaken by an express from Francis Fauquier, with or¬ 
ders for the army to return home, and 
troops except Capt. Paul’s regulars, who were to return 
Dinwiddie. 

This was one of the first of Gov. Fauquier’s official acts, and it 
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was far from endearing him to the inhabitants west of the Blue ridge, 

courage and good conduct of 
cers ana men under his command—they 
success of the expedition, and looked 
forward with much satisfaction to their exemption, in a great degree, 
from future attacks from the Indians. It was not, therefore, without 
considerable regret, that they heard of their countermanding orders. 
Nor were they received by Lewis and his men with very different 
feelings. They had endured much, during their march, from the in¬ 
clemency of the weather; more from the want of provisions. They 
had borne these hardships without repining; anticipating a chastise¬ 
ment of the Indians, and the deriving of an abundant supply of pro¬ 
visions from their conquered towns. They had arrived within ten 
miles of the Ohio river, and could not witness the blasting of their 
expectations without murmuring. A council of war was held—dis¬ 
appointment and indignation were expressed in every feature. A 
majority of the officers were in favor of proceeding to the Ohio riv- 
, under the expectation that they might fall in with some of the 
enemy—they marched to the river and encamped two nights on its 
bank. Discovering nothing of an enemy, they then turned to retrace 
their steps through pathless mountains, a distance of three hundred 
miles, in the midst of winter, and without provisions. 

The reasons assigned by the friends of Gov. Fauquier, for the is¬ 
suing of those orders were, that the force detailed by Gov. Dinwid- 
die was not sufficient to render secure an establishment at the contem¬ 
plated point—near the Indian towns on the Scioto—within a few 
days’ journey of several thousand warriors on the Miami—in the 
vicinity of the hostile post at Galliopolis, and so remote from the set¬ 
tled part of Virginia, that they could not be furnished with assistance, 
and supplied with provisions and military stores, without; incurring 
an expenditure, both of blood and money, beyond what the colony 
could spare, for the accomplishment of that object. 

Had Capt. Hogg, with his company, been at the place of rendez¬ 
vous at the appointed time, the countermanding orders of the Gover¬ 
nor could not have reached the army, until it had penetrated the ene¬ 
my’s country. What might have been its fate, it is impossible to 
the bravery of the troops—their familiar acquaintance with the 
Indian mode of warfare—their confidence in the officers and the ex¬ 
perience of many of them, seemed to give every assurance of sue* 
cess. While the unfortunate result of many subsequent expeditions 
of a similar nature, would induce the opinion that the Governor’s ap¬ 
prehensions were perhaps prudent and well founded. That the army 
would soon have had to encounter the enemy, there can be no doubts 
for although not an Indian had been seen, yet it seems probable from 
after circumstances that it bad been discovered and watched by them 
previous to its return. 

On the second night of their march homeward, while encamped at 
the Great Falls, some of Hogg’s men went out on the hills to hunt 
turkeys, and fell in with a party of Indians, painted as for war. As 

9* 
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toon at 

Hogg’s 

warrior 


they taw that they were discovered, they fired, and two of 
men were killed—the fire was relumed, and a Shawanee 






Many of the whites, thinking that so small a party of Indians 
would not have pursued the army alone, were of opinion that it was 
only an advanced scout of a large body of the enemy, who were fol¬ 
lowing them; the wounded Indian 

their number or object. A council of war was convoked, and much 
diversity of opinion prevailed at the board. It was proposed by 
Capt Paul to cross the Ohio river, invade the towns on the Scioto, 
and burn them, or perish in the attempt. The proposition was sup¬ 
ported by Lieut. M’Nutt, but overruled; and the officers, deeming it 
right to act in conformity with the Governor’s orders, determined on 
pursuing their way home. Orders were then given that no more 
guns should be fired, and no fires kindled in camp, as their safe re¬ 
turn depended very much on silence and secrecy. 

An obedience to this order produced a very considerable degree of 
suffering, as well from extreme cold as from hunger. The pack 
horse!!, which were no longer serviceable, (having no provisions to 
transport) and some of which had given out for want of provender, 
were killed and eaten. When the army arrived at the Burning 
Spring, the buffalo hides ,which had been left there on their way 
down, were cut into tuggs, or long thongs, and eaten by the troops, 
after having been exposed to the heat produced by the flame from 
the spring.. Hence they called it Tugg river—a name by which- it 
is still known. After this the army subsisted for a while on beach- 
nuts ; but a deep snow filling, these could no longer be obtained, and 
the restrictions were removed. 

About thirty men then detached themselves from the main body, 
to hunt their way home. Several of them were known to have per¬ 
ished from cold and hunger—others were lost and never afterwards 
heard of, as they had separated into small parties, the more certainly 
to find game on which to live. The main body of the 
conducted home by Col. Lewis, after much suffering—the 
their moccasins, the belts of their hunting shirts, and the flaps of 
their shot-pouches having been all the food which they had eaten for 
some days. 

A journal of this campaign was kept by Lieut. M’Nutt, a gentle¬ 
man of liberal education ana fine mind. On his return to William s- 
he presented it to Governor Fauquier, by whom il was deposited 

executive archives. In this journal Col. Lewis was censured 
not having proceeded directly to the Scioto towns; and for irnpo- 
on the army the restrictions, as to fire and shooting, which have 








♦Shortly liter, M’Nutt was appointed Governor of Nova Scotia, where he remained until 
the commencement of the American Revolution. In this contest he adhered to the cause of 
Liberty, and joined his countrymen in arms under Gen. Gates at Saratoga. (Ie was afterwards 
known as a meritorious officer in the brigade of Baron Dc Kalb, In the south—be died in 1811, 
and was buried in the Falling: Spring cliurch-yajd, in the forks of James River. 
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During the continuance 
mitted by hostile Indians 








pine and murder 
indeed of many 



war, many depredations were corn- 
whole extent of the Virginia 











returned; 

border settlements, for purposes of ra- 
The particulars of occurrences of this kind, and 
more important character, no longer exist in the 

nth those who were contemporaneous 
with the happening of them. On one occasion, however, such was 
the extent of savage duplicity, and so full of horror the catastrophe 
resulting from misplaced confidence, that the events which marked it 
still live in the recollection of the descendants of some of those who 
suffered on the theatre of treachery and blood. 

On the south fork of the South Branch of Potomae, in 

* -1 #» unt it . iirt . m , 

now the c 

fort the inhabitants of what was then called the “Upper Tract,” all 
sought shelter from the tempest of savage ferocity; and at the time 
the Indians appeared before it, there were contained within its walls 
between thirty and forty persons of both sexes and of different ages. 
Among them liras Mr. Dyer and his family. On the morning of the 
fatal clay, Col. Dyer and his sister left the fort for the accomplishment 
of some object, and although no Indians had been seen there for 
some time, yet they did not proceed far, before they came in view of 
forty or fifty Shawan.ese, going directly towards the fort. Alarmed 
for their own safety, as well as for the safety of their friends, the 
brother and sister endeavored by a hasty flight to reach the gate and 
gain admittance into the garrison; but before they could effect this, 
they were overtaken and made captives. 

The Indians rushed immediately to the Fort and commenced a fu¬ 
rious assault on it. Capt. Sivert prevailed, (not without much oppo¬ 
sition,) on the besieged to forbear firing till he should endeavor to 
negotiate with and buy off the enemy. With this view, and under 
the protection of a flag, he went out and soon succeeded in making 
wished for arrangement. When he returned, the gates were 

enemy 

No sooner had the money and 
been handed over to the Indians than a most bloody tragedy Was 
commenced. Arranging the inmates of the fort in two rows, with a 

•pace of about ten feet between them, two Indians were selected 
who, taking each his station at the head of a row, with their toma¬ 
hawks most cruelly murdered almost every while person in the fort; 
some'few, whom caprice or some other cause induced them to spare, 

were carried into captivity *—such articles as could be well carried 
away were taken off by the Indians 












The course 
been dictated 
tack. It iii 
and It has been 







apprehension of danger 

that strong opposition was made to it by many; 
said that his own son raised his rifle to shoot ’bimi 
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when he ordered the gates to be thrown open, and was only prevent. 

the interference of some near to 








he proposed to rid the fort of its assailants; 

incapable of withstanding a vigorous onset; and its garrison was 
illy supplied with the munitions of war. Experience might have 

taught them, however, the futility of any measure of security, found¬ 
ed in a reliance on Indian faith, in time of hostility; and in deep and 
bitter anguish were they made to feel its realization in the present 

instance. 

In the summer of 1761, about sixty Shawanese warriors penetra¬ 
ted the settlements on James river. To avoid the fort at the m 

creek, on this river, tltey passed through Bowen’s 

and ascendini 









bis wife, Hannah Dennis. They then proceeded to the house of 
Robert Renix, were they captured Mrs. Renix, and her five children, 
Mr, Renix not being at home. They then went to the house of 
Thomas Smith, where Renix was, and shot and scalped him and 
Smith, and took with them Mrs. Smith and Sally Jew, a white ser¬ 
vant girl. 

William and Audley Maxwell, and George Matthews, (afterwards 
governor of Georgia,} were then going to Smith’s house, and hearing 
the report of the guns supposed that there was a shooting match.— 
But when they rode to the front of the house and saw the dead bodies 
of Smith and Renix lying in the yard, they discovered their mistake, 
and contemplating for a moment the awful spectacle, wheeled to ride 
back. At this instant several guns were fired at them ; fortunately 
without doing any execution, except the cutting off the club of Mr. 
Matthews’ cue. The door of the house was then suddenly opened; 
the Indians rushed out and raising the war cry, several of them fired 
—Audley Maxwell was slightly wounded in the arm. 

It appeared afterwards, that the Indians had seen Matthews and 
the Maxwells coming; and that some of them had crowded into the 
house, while the others with the prisoners went to the north side of 
it, and concealed themselves behind some fallen timber. Mrs. Renix, 
after she was restored to her friends in 1766, stated that she was sit¬ 
ting tied, in the midst of four Indians, who laying their guns on a 
log, took deliberate aim at Matthews; the'others firing at the Max¬ 
wells; the sudden wheeling of their horses no doubt saved the lives 
of all three. 

The Indians then divided, and twenty of them taking the prison- 

ers, the plunder and some horses which they had stolen, went off by 
the way of Jackson’s river, for the Ohio; the remainder started to¬ 
wards Cedar creek, with the ostensible view of committing farther 










alarm, and the whole settlement were soon collected at Paul’s stock¬ 
ade fort, at the Big Spring near to Springfield. Here the women and 
children were left to be defended by Audley Maxwell and five other 
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men; wnue the others, forming a party of twenty-two, with George 
Matthews at their head, set out in quest of the enemy. 

were soon overtaken, and after a severe 
to give ground. Matthewjs and his party followed in pur¬ 
suit, as far as Purgatory creek; but the night being very dark in con¬ 
sequence of a continued rain, the fugitives effected an escape; and 
overtaking their comrades with the prisoners and plunder, on the next 

at the forks of the James and Cowpasture rivers, proceeded 
to Ohio without further molestation. 

When Matthews and his- men, on the morning succeeding the en¬ 
gagement, returned to the held of battle, they found nine Indians 
dead, whom they buried on the spot. Benjamin Smith, Thomas 
Maury and the father of Sally Jew, were the only persons of Matr 
thews’ party who were killed—these, together with those who 
been murdered on the preceding day, were buried near the forks 
branch. 

In Boquet’s treaty with the Ohio Indians, it was stipulated that the 
whites detained by them in captivity were to be brought in and re¬ 
deemed. In compliance with this stipulation, Mrs. Renix, was 
•ought to Staunton, in 1707, and ransomed, together with two of her 
lions, William and Robert,—Betsy, heir daughter, had died on the Mi¬ 
ami. Thomas returned in 1783, but soon after removed and settled 
on the Scioto, near. Chilicothe. Joshua never came back; he took an 
Indian wife and became a Chief among the Miamies—he amassed a 
considerable fortune and died near Detroit in 1810. 

Hannah Dennis was separated from the other captives, and allotted 
to live at the Chilicothe towns. She learned their language; painted 
herself an they do; and! in many respects conformed to their man¬ 
ners and customs. She was attentive to sick persons and was high¬ 
ly esteemed by the Indians, as one well skilled in the art of curing 
diseases. Fnding them very superstitious and believers iu necro¬ 
mancy, she professed withchcraft, and affected to be a prophetess.— 
this manner she conducted herself, till she became so great a fa^ 
vorite with them, that they gave her full liberty and honored her as 
a queen. Notwithstanding this, Mrs. Dennis was always determined 
to effect her escape, when a favorable opportunity should occur 
having remaked so long with them, apparently well satisfied, they 
ceased to entertain any suspicions of suoh a design. 

In June, 1703, she left the Chilicothe towns, ostensibly to procure 
herbs for medicinal purposes, (as she had before frequently done,) but 
really to attempt an escape. As she did not return that night, her in¬ 
tention became suspected ; and in the morning, some warrior® were 
sent in pursuit of her. In order to leave as little trail as possible, she 
had crossed the Scioto river three times, and was just getting over 
the fourth time, forty miles below the towns, when she was discover¬ 
ed by her pursuers. They fired at her across the river without 
feet; but in endeavoring to make a rapid flight, she 
feet severely cut by a sharp stone. 

The Indians then rushed across the river to overtake and catch her, 
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the hollow limb of 
for he^ some 








that n 

ng no trace of her, they returned home. 

Mrs. Dennis remained at that place three days, doctoring her 
wound, and then set off for home. She crossed the Ohio river, at 
the mouth of Great Kenhawa, on a log of driftwood, travelling only 
during the night, for fear of discovery. She subsisted on roots, herbs, 
green grapes, wild cherries and river muscles—and, entirely exhausted 
fatigue and hunger, sat down by the side of Greenbrier river, 

on of ever proceeding farther. In this situation she 

Uement, which she had passed without knowing it. She had been 

twenty days on 4 her disconsolate journey, alone* on 

foot-. -but till then cheered with the hope of again being with her 

friends* 

She was taken back to Clendennin’s, where they kindly ministered 
to her, till she became so far invigorated an to travel on horse-back 
with an escort, to Fort Young, on Jackson’s river, from whence she 
was carried home to her relatives. 

In the course of a few days after Hannah Dennis had gone from 
Clendennin’s, a party of about sixty warriors came to the settlement 
on Muddy creek, in the county of Greenbrier. That region of coun¬ 
try then contained no inhabitants but those on Muddy creek and in 
the Levels; and these are believed to have consisted of at least one 
hundred, souls. The Indians came apparently as friends, and the 
French war having been terminated by the treaty of the preceding 
spring, the whites did not for an instant doubt their sincerity. They 
were entertained in small parties at different houses, and every civili¬ 
ty and act of kindness, which the new settlers could proffer, were 
extended to them. In a moment of the most perfect confidence in 
the innocence of their intentions, the Indians rose on them and 





After the perpetration of this most barbarous and bloody outrage, 
the Indians, excepting some few who took charge of the prisoners, 

proceeded to the settlement in the Levels Here, as at Muddy creek, 

they disguised their horrid purpose, and wearing the mask of friend¬ 
ship, were kindly received at the house of Mr. Olendennin. This 
ntleman had just retimed from a successful haul, and brought home 

ree fine elks-—these, and the novelty of being with friendly Indi - 

his house. Here, too, the 
were wen entertained ana sted on the fruit of Clendennin’s 
hunt, and every 

minister to their gratification. An old woman, who was of the party, 
having a very sore leg, and having understood that Indians could per- 
form a cure of any ulcer, showed it to one near her, and asked if he 
could heal it The inhuman monster raised his tomahawk and buri- 





drew the whole settlement 
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ed it in her head, 
sacre, mi prom 




seemed to be 
was it obeyed 



signal of a general mas- 
every man of the settle- 






To save 
herself. 










tragedy was 

ing to escape, was followed by her crying child 
savage butchery, she turned round and murdered 

Mrs. Cleudennin, driven to despair by the 
murder of her husband and friends, and the spoliation and destruc¬ 
tion of all their property, 'boldly charged the Indians with perfidy and 

treachery, and alleged that cowards only could act with such dupli- 

Tfae bloody scalp of her husband was thrown into her face— 
the tomahawk was raised over her head; but she did not cease to revile 
them. In going over Keeny’s knot on the next day, the prisoners 

front and rear, she gave 

her infant 

stepped into the thicket, unperceived, and made her escape. The 
crying of the infant soon led to a discovery of her flight—one of the 
Indian* observed that he could “bring the cow to her calf,” and taking 
the child by the heels, beat out its brains against a tree. 

Mrs. Clendennin returned that night to her home 1 , a distance of ten 
miles; and covering the body of her husband with rails and trash, 
retired into an adjoining corn field, lest she might be pursued and 
again taken prisoner. While in the corn field, her mind was much 
agitated by contending emotions, and the prospect of effecting an es¬ 
cape to the settlements seemed to her dreary and hopeless. In a 
moment of despondency, she thought she beheld a man, with the as¬ 
pect of a murderer, standing near her, and she became overwhelmed 
with fear. It was but the creature of a sickly and terrified imagina¬ 
tion; and when her mind regained its proper tone, she resumed heir 
flight and reached the settlements in safety. 

These melancholy events occurring so immediately after the esca 
of Hannah Dennis, and the unwillingness of the Indians that s 
should be separated from them, has induced the supposition that the 
party committing those dreadful outrages, were in pursuit of her. 

If such were the fact, dearly were others made 

This, and other incidents similar in their result, satisfied the whites 
that, although the war had been terminated on the part of the French, 
yet it was likely to be continued, with all its horrors, by their savage 

This was then and has since been attributed to the smothered 
the French in Canada and on the Ohio river; and to the 
influence which they had acquired over the Indians. This may 
have had its bearing on the event; but from the known jealousy en¬ 
tertained by the Indians of the English Colonists, their apprehen¬ 
sions that they would be dispossessed of the country, which they 
then held (Eagland claiming jurisdiction over it by virtue of the trea¬ 
ty, of Paris,) and their dissatisfaction at the terms on which France 
had negotiated a peace, were in themselves sufficient to induce hos¬ 
tilities on the part of the Indians. Charity would incline to the be- 
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continuance of 



war was n 



attributable to ihem 




;o warriors ascended 

and forming two parties, directed their steps toward different settSe- 

ments—one party going towards Roanoke and Catawba—the other 
in the direction of Jackson’s river. They had not long passed, when 
their trail was discovered by three men, (Swope, Pack anti Pitman) 

who were trapping on New river. These men followed the trail till 
they came to where the Indian party had divided, and judging fro 
the routes which had been taken, that their obiect was to visit 
Roanoke and 





of their danger 











could ac- 
settlements on the 


ion's river; but 

complish their object, the Indians had -reached 
latter river, and on Catawba. 

The party which came to Jackson’s river, traveled down Dunlap’s 
creek and crossed lames river, above Fort Young, in the night and 
unnoticed, and going'down this river to William Carpenter’s, where 
was a stockade fort under the care of a Mr. Brown, they met Car* 
penter just above his house and killed him. ’ They immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to the house and made prisoners of a son of Mr. Carpenter, 
two sons of Mr. Brown* (all small children) and one woman—the 
others belonging to the house were in the field at work. The Indi¬ 
ans then despoiled the house, and taking off some horses commenced 
a precipitate retreat—fearing discovery and pursuit. 

When Carpenter was shot, the report of the gun liras heard by 
those at work in the field, and Brown carried the alarm to Fort 
Young. In consequence of the weakness of this fort, a messenger 
was despatched to Fort Dinwiddie with the intelligence. Captain 
Paul (who still commanded there), immediately commenced a pursuit 

of Dunlap's 
New river to Piney creek, with¬ 
out enemv. On Indian creek they met 










been running 

prise the garrison at Fort Young of the approach oF the Indians, 

Pitman joined in pursuit of the party who had killed Carpenter; but 

they, apprehending that they would be followed, had escaped to Ohio, 
by the way of Greenbrier and Kenhawa rivers. 

As Captain Paul and his men were returning, they accidentally 

met with the other party of Indians, who had been to Catawba and 

committed some depredations and murders there. They were dis- 

covered about midnight, encamped on the north bank of New river, 

opposite an ’ ----- - — 





•Carpenter’s son came home about fifteen years afterwards.— Brown's youngest son 

brought borne In 1769.the eldest son never returned. He took an Indian wife, Hecant 

wealthy, and lived at Brown's town in Michigan, He acted a conspicuous part in the late 
war, and died in 1815. 
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few who were watching three prisoners, (whoi 
Catawba, and who were sitting in the midst of 



had taken on 
they were ly- 






ed himself to preserve his s 
down the river and escaped. 

In an instant after the firing. Captain 
ward to secure the wounded and prevent farther escapes. One 
the foremost of his party seeing, as he supposed, a squaw sitting 

composedly awaiting the result, raised his tomahawk, and just as it 
was descending, Capt. Paul threw himself between the assailant and 
victim, and receiving the blow on his arm, exclaimed, “It is a 

a woman, even a squaw.” 






English 

O «r ' . 

who, previously to her marriage, had lived in the family of Captain 
Paul’s father-in-law, where she became acquainted with that gentle¬ 
man. She had been taken captive by the Indians, on the Catawba, 
a few days before, when her husband and two only children were 
killed by them. When questioned why she had not cried out, or 
otherwise made known that she was a white prisoner, she replied, 
“ l had as soon be killed as not my husband is murdered—my chil¬ 
dren are slain—my parents are dead, I have not a relative in Amer¬ 
ica—every thing dear to me here is gone—I have no wishes, no 
hopes, no fears—I would not have risen to my feet to save my life.” 

When Captain Paul came on the enemy’s camp, he silently posted 
his men in an advantageous situation for doing execution, and made 
arrangements for a simultaneous fire. To render this the more Jead- 
ly and efficient, they dropped on one knee, and were preparing to 
take deliberate aim, when one of them (John M‘CoIlum) called to 
his comrades, “Pull steady and send them all to hell.” This ill-tim¬ 
ed expression of anxious caution, gave the enemy a moment’s warn¬ 
ing of their danger, and is the reason why greater execution was not 
done. 

The Indians had left all their guns, blankets and plunder—these 
together with the three white captives, 

Fort Dinwiddie.. 



During the continuance of'the French war, and of that with tb© 
Indians which immediately succeeded it, the entire frontier from New 
York to Georgia was exposed to the merciless fury of the savages. 

In no instance were the measures of defence adopted by the different 

colonies, adequate to their object. From some unaccountable fatuity 
in those who had taken the direction of this matter, a defensive war, 
which alone could have checked aggression and prevented the effu- 

delayed till the whole population of the country 
west of the Blue Ridge had retired east of those mountains, or were 
cooped up in forts. 
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the militia of the ad* 
of forts and block- 



All these were utterly incompetent to effect security; partly from the 
circumstances of the case, and somewhat from the entire want of 
discipline and the absence of that subordination which is absolutely 
necessary to render an army effective. * 

So great and apparent were the insubordination and remlssness of 
duty, on the part of the various garrisons, that Gen. Washington de¬ 
clared them “utterly inefficient and useless; 11 and the inhabitants 
themselves could place no reliance whatever on them for protection. 
In a particular instance, such were the inattention and carelessness 
of the garrison, that several children playing under the walls of the 
fort were run down and caught by the Indians, who were not discov¬ 
ered till they arrived at the very gate. 

In Virginia the error of confiding in the militia, soon became ap¬ 
parent.* Upon the earnest remonstrance and entreaty of General 
Washington, the colonial legislature substituted a force of regulars, 
which at once effected the partial security of her frontier, and gave 
confidence to the inhabitants. 

In Pennsylvania, from the pacific disposition of her rulers and 
their abhorrence of war of any kind, her border settlements suffeaed 
most severely. The whole extent of her frontier was desolated by 
the Indians, and irruptions were frequently made by them into the 
interior. The establishments which had been made in the Conoco- 
cheague valley, were altogether broken up and scenes of the greatest 
barbarity on one side, and of the utmost suffering on the other, were 
constantly exhibiting. A few instances of this suffering and of that 
barbarity may not be improperly adduced here. They will serve to 
illustrate the condition of those who were within reach of the savage 
enemy; and, perhaps, to palliate the enormities practiced on the 
Christian Indians. 

ince, and dividing themselves into two parlies, sought the unprotected 
settlements, for purposes of murder and devastation: the smaller party 
went about the forks of Delaware—the other directing their steps 
along the Susquehanna. On the 2d of October, twelve of the former 

appeared before the house of Peter Williamson, (a Scotch in an, with 
no family but his wife,) who had made considerable improvement 
near the Delaware river. Mrs. Williamson being from home, he sat 

up later than usual, and about 11 o'clock was astounded at the savage 
war-whoop, resounding from various directions, near to the house.— 



“When the Indians were most troublesome, and threatening even the destruction of 
Winchester, Lord Fairfax, who was commandant of the militia of Frederick and Hamp¬ 
shire, ordered them out Three days’ active exertion on his part, brought only twenty m 
die field. 


Go 
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come oat and surrender he should not be killed; threatening at the 
same time that if he did not they would burn him ud in his house. 










power, they plundered the house 
conveniently take with them, and set 
to it and to the barn, in which was a quantity of wheat, some horses 
and other cattle. After inflicting some severe tortures on William¬ 
son, and forcing him to carry a heavy weight of the plunder, which 
they had taken from him, they went to a neighboring house, occupied 
by Jacob Snyder, his wife, five children and a servant. The pierc¬ 
ing cries and agonizing shrieks of these poor creatures, made no im¬ 
pression on the savages. The father, mother and 
tomahawked and scalped, and their bodies consumed 
with the house. The servant was spared that he might aid in 
rying their plunder; but manifesting deep distress at his situation as 
prisoner, he was tomahawked before they proceeded far. 

Before they could accomplish farther mischief a fall of snow, mak¬ 
ing them apprehensive that they would be pursued by the united force 
of the settlement, induced them to return to Alamingo-—taking Wil¬ 
liamson with them. 

On their way back, they met with the party of Indians, which had 
separated from them, as they approached the settlements. These 
had been lower down on the Susquehanna, and had succeeded in 
making greater havoc, and committing more depredations, than it had 
fallen to the lot of those who had taken Williamson to commit.— 
They had with them three prisoners and twenty scalps. According 
to the account of their transactions as detailed by the prisoners, they 
had on one day killed and scalped John Lewis, his wife and three 
children, and in a few days after had murdered, with almost every 
circumstance of cruelty, Jacob Miller, his wife and six children, and 
George Folke, his wife and nine children, cutting up the bodies of 
the latter family and giving them piece-meal to the hogs in the pen. 
Wherever they had been, destruction marked their course. In every 
instance the houses, barns and grain stacks were consumed by fire, 
and the stock killed. 

The three prisoners who had been brought in by the last party, 
endeavored soon after to effect an escape: but their ignorance of the 

country, and the persevering activity and vigilance of the Indians, 

the accomplishment of their attempt. They were overta¬ 
ken, and brought back; and then commenced a series of cruelties, 

tortures and death, sufficient to shock the sensibilities of the most 
obdurate heart, if unaccustomed to ihe perpetration of such enorrhi- 


Two 












but 

enjoyed 


them were tied to trees, 

remain 

state of being scorched to death, 
while the writhings of agony and 




re fires were 
time, in the gradual 
After the Indians had 
the tears of anguish. 
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which were drawn from those sufferin 
circle, ripped open their bodies 

to 









victims, one, stepping with 
threw their bowels into 
shocking deed, a 






flesh from their breasts, 
horrors and rendered its victims insensible 


rate, pierce 
death closed the 
to its pains. 

The third was reserved a few hours, that he might be sacrificed 
under circumstances of peculiar enormity. A hole being dug* in the 
ground of a depth sufficient to enable him to stand upright, with his 
head only exposed, his arms were pinioned to his body, he placed in 
it, and the loose earth thrown in and rammed closely around him.— 
He was then scalped and permitted to remain in that situation for 
several hours. A fire was next kindled near his head. In vain did 
the poor suffering victim of hellish barbarity exclaim, that his brains 
were boiling in his head, and entreat the mercy of instant death.— 
Deaf to his cries, and inexorable to his entreaties, they continued the 
fire till his eye balls burst and gushed from their sockets, and death 
put a period to his sufferings. 

Of all these horrid spectacles, Williamson was an unwilling spec¬ 
tator; and supposing that he was reserved for some still more cruel 
and barbarous fate, determined on escaping. This he was soon ena¬ 
bled to do, and returned to the settlements. 

The frequent infliction of such enormities as these, upon the help¬ 
less and unoffending women and children, as well as upon those, who 
were more able to resist and better qualified to endure them, together 
with the desolation of herds, the devastation of crops, and the confla¬ 
gration of houses, which invariably characterised those incursions, 
engendered a general feeling of resentment, that sought, in some in¬ 
stances, to wreak itself on those who were guiltless of any participa¬ 
tion in those bloody deeds. That vindictive spirit led to the perpe¬ 
tration of offences against humanity, not less atrocious than those 

to requite, and which obliterated every 
between the perpetrators of them and their sa¬ 





vage enemies. 

Indians, to the number of forty, lived in a village 
Lancaster; they were in amity with the whites, and 
had been in peace and quiet for a considerable length of time. An 
association of men, denominated the “ Paxton Boys,” broke into their 
little town and murdered all who were found al home—fourteen men, 
women and children, fell a prey to the savage brutality of those sons 
of civilization. The safety of the others was sought to be effected, 
by confining them in the jail at Lancaster. It was in vain. The 
walls of a prison could afford no protection from the relentless 

were broken open, 
j as if their deaths could 
not satiate their infuriate murderers, their bodies were brutally man- 

f led, the hands and feet lopped off*, and scalps torn from the bleeding 
eads of innocent infants. 
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A similar fate impended the Christian 
Nain, and was only averted by 
ment of Pennsylvania. 




Indians of Nequetank and 
interposition of the govern- 
to Philadelphia, where 






in December, 1784, during which time the Paxton Boys twice 
bled in the neighborhood of the city for the purpose of assaulting the 
barracks and murdering the Indians, but were deterred by the milita¬ 
ry preparations made to oppose them, and ultimately but reluctantly 
desisted. 

Had the feelings excited in the minds of these misguided men, by 
the cruelties of the Indians, been properly directed, it would have 
produced a quite different result. If, instead of avenging the outrages 
of others, upon those who were no otherwise guilty than in the com¬ 
plexion of their skin, they had directed their exertions 
ing of invasion, and the punishment of its authors, much good mi| 
have been achieved, and they, instead of being stigmatised as mur¬ 
derers of the innocent, would have been hailed as benefactors of the 
border settlements. Associations of this kind were formed in that 
province and contributed no little to lessen the frequency of Indian 
massacres, and to prevent the effusion of blood and the destruction of 
property. At the time the Paxton boys were meditating and endea¬ 
voring to effect the destruction of the peaceable Christian Indians, 
another company, formed by voluntary league, was actively engaged 
in checking the intrusions of those who were enemies and in punish¬ 
ing their aggressions. A company of riflemen, called the Black 
Boys, (from the fact of their painting themselves red and black, after 
the Indian fashion,) under the command of Capt. James Smith, con¬ 
tributed to preserve the Conococheague valley, during the years 1763 
and 1764, from the devastation which had overspread it early after 
the commencement of Braddock’s war. 

An instance of the good effect resulting from practicing the arts 
and stratagems of the Indiahs, occurred during this war; and to its 
success the garrison of Fort Pitt were indebted for their preservation. 

After the ratification of the treaty of peace which had been con¬ 
cluded between England and France, war continued to be waged by 
the Indians on the whole western frontier. A large body of them 
had collected and marched to Fort Pitt, with a view to its reduction 
by famine. It had been invested for some time, and the garrison be¬ 
ing too weak to sally out and give battle to the besiegers, Capt. Ecay- 
er despatched messengers with the intelligence of his situation and a 
request for aid and provisions; these were either compelled to return 
or be killed, as the country for some distance east of Fort Pitt was in 
the possession of the savages. 

At length a quantity of provisions were ordered by Gov. Amherst 
relief of the fort, and forwarded under a strong guard com- 
by Colonel Boquet. The Indians were soon aporized of this 
and determined on intercepting the provisions, and if 
prevent their reaching the place of their destination, 
ject in view, a considerable force was detached to watch the motions of 
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Col. Boquet 

a narrow 
and a severe 




upon a favorable opportunity to give him battle. In 
on Turtle creek an attack was made by the Indians, 





was tesumed, and continued with unabated 
At length Col. Boquet, having placed four companies of infantry and 

grenadiers in ambush, ordered a retreat. So soon as this was com¬ 
menced, the Indians, confident of victory, pressed forward with con¬ 
siderable impetuosity, and fell into the ambuscade. This decided 
the contest—the Indians were repulsed with great slaughter and 

dispersed. 

The loss of the British, in killed and wounded, exceeded one 

off, was 







Boquet, 

Pitt from falling into the hands of the sa¬ 
vage foe. 

The loss sustained by the enemy must have equaled that of the 
British; several of their most distinguished chiefs and warriors were 
of the number of the slain; and so decisive was the victory obtained 
over them, that in the succeeding campaign against the Indians on the 
Muskingum, Boquet found not much difficulty in bringing them to 
terms. A cessation of hostilities was agreed to, upon condition that 
they would give up all the whiles then detained by them in captivity. 
Upwards of three hundred prisoners were then redeemed; but the 
season being far advanced, and the others scattered in different parts 
of the country, it was stipulated that they should be brought into 
Fori Pitt early in the ensuing spring; and as a security that they 
would comply with this condition of the armistice, six of their chiefs 
were delivered up as hostages—these, however, succeeded in making 
their escape before the army arrived at Fort Pitt. 

The ill success which had attended the combined operations of the 
Indians, during this war, the difficulty of procuring ammunition to 

it, and the fact that it had begun to he carried into their own 

make peace. A treaty was 

concluded with them, by Sir William Johnson, in 1705. 
to this, however, some few depredations were committed by the In¬ 
dians, in contravention of the agreement made with them by Colonel 
Boquet; and which induced a belief that the want of clothes and 

ammunition was the real cause of their partial.forbearance. It was, 
therefore, of great, consequence to prevent their obtaining a supply of 
these necessaries, until there could be some stronger assurances than 

there had been given, of their pacific disposition. 

notwithstanding the prevalence of this impression, and the 
that 









wagons, 

war-like stores, for the Indians, was sent from 
Philadelphia, to Henry Pollens of Conococheague, to be thence trans¬ 
ported on pack-horses to Fort Pitt. This very much alarmed the 
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country; and many individuals remonstrated against the propriety of 
supplying the Indians at that particular juncture, alleging the well 

that they were then destitute of ammunition and clothing, 
furnish them with those articles, would be to aid in bring¬ 
ing on another frontier war, and to lend themselves to the commis¬ 
sion of those horrid murders by which those wars were always dis¬ 
tinguished, Remonstrance was fruitless.—The pinful trmtfic, which 
could, be then carried on with the Indians, banished every other con¬ 
sideration ; and seventy horses, packed with goods, were directed on 
to Fort Pitt. [See Smith’s Narrative.] 


The comparative security and quiet, which succeeded the treaty 
of 170th contributed to advance the prosperity of the Virginia fron- 

-ho 



tiers. The necessity of congregating in forts ana oioca-nouses 

longer existing, each family enjoyed the comforts of its own fireside, 
undisturbed by fearful apprehensions of danger from the prowling 
savage and free from the bustle and confusion consequent on being 
crowded together. No longer forced to cultivate their little fields in 
common, and by the united exertions of a whole neighborhood, with 
tomahawks suspended from their belts, and rifles attached, to their 
plough beams, their original spirit of enterprise was revived, and 
while a certainty of reaping in unmolested safety, the harvest for 
which they had toiled, gave to industry a stimulus which increasd 
their prosperity, it also excited others to come and reside among 
them—a considerable addition to their population, and a rapid exten¬ 
sion of settlements, were the necessary consequence. 

It was during the continuance of this exemption from Indian ag¬ 
gression, that several establishments were made on the Monongahela 
and its branches, and on the Ohio river. These were nearly cotem- 
poraneotis; the first, however, in order of time was that made on 

the Buchannon-.-a fork of the Tygart’s valley river, and was induced 

hy a flattering account of the country as given by two brothers who 
had spent some years in various parts of it, under rather unpleasant 
circumstances. 

Among the soldiers who garrisoned 
ders, John and Sain Pringle and Joseph Linsey. In 1701. 
four men deserted from the Fort, and ascended the Monongahela as 
far as to the mouth of George’s creek (the site afterwards selected 
by Albert Gallatin for the town of Geneva). Here they remained 
awhile; but not liking the situation, crossed over to the head of the 
Youghiogany, and encamping in the glades continued there about 
twelve months. 

In one of their hunting rambles, Samuel Pringle came on a path 
which he supposed would lead to the inhabited part of Virginia.— 
On his return he mentioned the discovery and his supposition to his 
comrades, and they resolved on tracing ill This they accordingly 
did, and it conducted them to Loony’s creek, then the most remote 
western settlement. While among the inhabitants on Loony’s creek, 
they were recognized, and some of the party apprehended deserters. 

10 
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John and Samuel Pringle 
camp in the glades, where 
1754. 


succeeded In making an escape to their 
they remained till some time in the year 










trapper, who had come there in quest 

removing farther west. Simpson was induced to this, by the pros. 

pect of enjoying the woods free from the intrusion of other hunters, 
(the glides having begin to be a common hunting ground for the in- 
habitants of the South Branch,) while a regard for their personal 
safety caused the Pringles to avoid a situation in which they might 
be exposed to the observation of other men. 

In journeying through the wilderness, and after having crossed 
river at^tSe Horseshoe,qua^Simpson and 

were so necessary to their mutual safety and comfort, yet each so 
far indulged the angry passions which had been excited, as at length 
to produce a separation. 

impson crossed over the Valley river, near the mouth of Pleasant 
ereek, and passing on to the head of nother water course, gave to it 
the name of Simpson’s creek. Thence he went westwardly, and 
reached a stream which he called Elk: at the mouth of this he 
erected a camp and continued to reside for more than twelve months. 
During this time he neither saw the Pringles nor any other human 
being; and at the expiration of it went to the South Branch, where 
he disposed of his furs and skins and then returned to and continued 
at his encampment at the mouth of Elk, until permanent settlements 
were made in its vicinity. 

The Pringles kept up the Valley river till they observed a large 
right hand fork* (mow Buchannou,) which they ascended some miles, 
and at the mouth of a small branch (afterwards called Turkey run) 
they took up their abode in the cavity of a large Sycamore tree.— 

The stump of this in still to' be seen, and is an object of no little ve. 

Deration with the immediate descendants of the first settlers. 

The situation of these men daring a residence here of several 
years, although rendered somewhat 
duct, could not have been very 

a constant fear of discovery filled their minds with disquietude 
the vicinity of a savage foe, the tomahawk and scalping-knife were 

ever present to their imaginations. Remote from civilized man, their 
solitude was hourly interrupted by the frightful shrieks of the pan¬ 
ther, or the hideous bowlings of the wolf. And though the herds of 
Buffalo, Elk and Deer, which gamboled sportively around, enabled 

them easily to supply their larder; yet the want of salt and bread, 

and every species of garden vegetable must have abated their relish 
for the otherwise delicious loin of 
The low state of their little magazine, 
ing to the bare procuration of articles of subsistence, caused them, 
from a fear of discovery, to shrink at the idea of being driven to the 
settlements for a supply of ammunition. And not until they were ac- 



prevtous con- 
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tually reduced to two loads of powder, could they be induced to yen 

tnei 


ture again into the vicinity of 
year 1767. John 1 



eir fellow-men. In the latter part 







Samuel Pringle, in the absence of John, suffered a good 
The stock of provisions left him became entirely exhausted—one of 

his loads of powder was expended in a fruitless attempt to shoot a 
buck—his brother had already delayed his return several days longer 
than was intended, and he was apprehensive that he had been recog¬ 
nized, taken to Fort Pitt, and would probably never get back. With 

his remaining load of powder, however, he was fortunate enough to 
kill a line buffalo, and John soon after returned with the news of 
peace, both with the Indians and French. The two brothers agreed 
to leave their retirement. 

Their wilderness habitation was not left without some regret: 
Every object around had become more or less endeared to them. 
The tree, in whose hollow they had been so frequently sheltered 
from storm and tempest, was regarded by them with so great rever¬ 
ence, that they resolved, so soon as they could prevail on a few oth¬ 
ers to accompany them, again to return to this asylum of their exile. 

In a population such as then composed the chief part of the South 
Branch settlement, thin was no difficult matter. All Of them were 
used to the frontier manner of living ; the most of them had gone 
thither to acquire land; many had failed entirely in this object, while 
others were obliged to occupy poor and broken situations off the riv¬ 
er; the fertile bottoms having been previously located. Add to this 
the passion for hunting, (which was a ruling one with many,) and 
the comparative scarcity of game in their neighborhood, and it need 
not excite surprise that the proposition of the Pringles to form a set¬ 
tlement, in such a country as they represented that on Buchannon to 
be, was eagerly embraced by many. 

In the fall of the ensuing year, (1768,) Samuel Pringle, and seve¬ 
ral others who wished first to examine for themselves, visited the 
country which had been so long occupied by the Pringles alone.— 

in the following spring, with a few 
ers, timner witn the view of cultivating as much con 

year after their emigration. 

having examined the country for the purpose of selecting the most 
desirable situations, some of them proceeded to improve the spots of 
their choice. John Jackson, (who was accompanied by his sons, 
George and Edward,) settled at the month of Turkey run; John Hac¬ 
ker higher up on the Buchannon river, where Bush’s fort was after- 
waids established ; Alexander and Thomas Sleeth near to Jackson’s, 
on what is known as the Forenash plantation. The others of the 
party (William Hacker, Thomas and Jesse Hughes, John and Wil¬ 
liam Radcliffe and John Brown) appear to have employed their time 
exclusively in hunting; neither of them making any improvement of 
land for his own benefit. Yet were they of very considerable ser¬ 
vice to the new settlement. Those who had commenced clearing 

10 * 
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land, were supplied by them with abundance of meat, while in their 
hunting excursions through the country, a better knowledge of it was 
obtained than could have been acquired had they been engaged in 



Stone 








expeditions they discovered and gave name to 
creek which, flowing westwardly, induced the supposition 

discharged itself directly into the Ohio. Descending this 

to ascertain the fact, they came to its confluence with a river, 
which they then called and has since been known as the West Fork. 

After having gone some distance down the river, they returned by a 

different route to the settlement, better pleased with the land on it 
and some of its tributaries than with that on Buchannon. 

Soon after this, other emigrants arrived under 
Samuel Pringle. Among them were John and Benjamin Outright, 
who settled on Buchannon, and Henry Rule, who improved just 
above the mouth of Fink’s run. Before the arrival of Samuel Prin¬ 
gle, John Hacker had begun to improve the spot which Pringle had 
chosen for himself. To prevent any unpleasant result, Hacker agreed 
that if Pringle would clear as much land on a creek which had been 
recenily discovered by the huiters an he had on Buchannonthey 
could then exchange places. Complying with this condition, Pringle 
took possession of the farm on Buchannon, a'nd Hacker of the land 
improved by Pringle on the creek, which was hence called Hacker’s 
creek. John and William Radcliffe then likewise settled on this 
stream. These comprise all the improvements which were made on 
the upper branches of the Monongahela in the years 1769 and 1770. 

At the close of the working season of 1769, some of these adven¬ 
turers went to their families on the South Branch, and when they re¬ 
turned to gather their crops in the fall, found them entirely destroyed. 
In their absence the buffaloes, no longer awed by the presence of 
man, had trespassed on their enclosures, and eaten their corn to the 
ground—this delayed the removal of their families till the winter of 
1770. 

Soon after 


made on the 


James Booth and John Thomas established 
been since called Booth’s creek. 

Previous, however, to the actual settlement of the country above 

the forks of the Monongahela, some few families (in 1767) had es¬ 
tablished themselves in the vicinity of Fort Redstone, now Browns¬ 
ville, in Pennsylvania, At the head of these were Abraham Tegard, 
James Crawford, John Province and John Harden. The latter of 

these gentlemen afterwards removed to Kentucky, and became dis¬ 
tinguished in the early history of that State, as well for the many 

public life, as for the untimely and 





In the succeeding year Jacob Vanmeter, John Swan, Thomas 
Hughes and some others settled on the west side of the Monongahela, 
near the mouth of Muddv creek, where Carmichaelstown now stands. 

am 11 
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In this year, too, the place which had been occupied for a while 
by Thomas Decker and his unfortunate associates, and in here Mor¬ 
gantown is now situated, was settled by a party of emigrants. 

is for 







the subsequent hostilities with the 
In 1760, CoL Ebenezer Zane, his brothers Silas and Jonathan, 
with some others from the South Branch, visited the Ohio river fo* 
the purpose of commencing improvements ;* and severally proceeded 
to select positions for their future residence. Col. Zane chose for 
his, an eminence above the mouth of Wheeling cre ®k» near to the 
€>hio^ an d _ opposite ^ a beau tifui . ^ and considered e ’ island in that ri ver. 

ent flourishing city of.Wheeling. Silas Zane commenced improving 

on Wheeling creek, and Jonathan resided with his brother Ebenezer. 
Several of those who accompanied the adventurers likewise remained 
with Col. Zane, in the capacity of laborers. 

After having made those preparations which were immediately re- 
quisite for the reception of their respective families, they returned to 
their former homes. In the ensuing year they finally left the South 
Branch, and accompanied by Col. David Shephard, John Wetsel, 
(the father of Lewis) and the McCulloughs—men whose names are 
identified with the early history of that country—repaired again to 
the wilderness and took up their permanent abode in it. . 

Soon after this, other settlements were made at different points, 
both above and below Wheeling; and the country on Buffalo, Short 
and Grave creeks, and on the Ohio river, became the abode of civi; 
lized man. 

The settlement thus made constituting a kind of advance guard* 
through which an Indian enemy would have to penetrate, before they 
could reach the interior, others were less reluctant to occupy the 
country between them and the Alleghany mountains. Accordingly 


'These gentlemen were descendants of a Mr. Zane who accompanied William Penn to 
province of Pennsylvania, and from whom one of the principal streets in Philadelphia derived 
Its name. Their father was possessed of a bold and daring spirit of adventure, which was 
displayed on many occasions, in the early part of his life. Having rendered himself obnoxious 
to the society of Friends (of which he was a member), by marrying without the pale of that 
Society, be moved to Virginia and settled on the South Branch, where the town of Moorfleld 
has been since erected. One of his sons (Isaac) was taken by the Indians, when he was only 
nine years old, and carried in captivity to Mad river in Ohio. Here be continued till habU 
reconciled him to his situation, when he married a squaw, became a chief, and spent the re- 
mainder of bis life with them. He was utter known to wig* war against the whites; bat 
was, on several oecailont, of great service by apprising them of meditated attacks of the 
Indian*. Bit descendants still reside In Ohio. 

I'll* brothers, Ebenezer, Silas and Jonathan, who settled Wheeling, were also men of en¬ 
terprise, tempered with prudence and directed by sound Judgment. Heady at ail times to resist 


punish the aggression of the Indians, they were scrupulously careful not to provoke them 
by acts of wanton outrage, such as were then too frequently committed along the frontier.— 
Col. Ebenezer Zane had been among the first to exnlore the country from the South Branch, 



ther late In the season, and the weather being very severe, they were compelled to return with¬ 
out having penetrated to the Ohio river. On their wty home, each wae the extremity « J»W 
that one of the Robinsons died of its effects, Williams was much frost-bitten, and the whole 
patty suffered exceedingly. To the bravery and good conduct of thoee three biothen, Urn 
Wbee l iac me tile men t was mainly indebted lor its aecnriiy and preservation, cl nring the wlt w 
the levofatton. 
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various establishments were soon made in it by various adventurers 
from different parts of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia; and 
those places in which settlements had been previously effected, re¬ 
ceived considerable accessions to their population. 

In 1772, that comparatively beautiful region of country, lying on 
the east fork of the Monongahela river, between the Alleghany moun¬ 
tain®, on its south-eastern, and the Laurel Hill, or as it is there called 
the Rich Mountain, on its north-western side, and which had received 
the denomination of Tygart’s valley, again attracted the attention of 
emigrants. In the course of that year, the greater part of this valley 
was located by persons said to have been enticed thither by the de¬ 
scription given of it by some hunters from Greenbrier who had pre¬ 
viously explored it. Game, though a principal, was not, however, 
their sole object. They possessed themselves at once of nearly all 
the level land lying between those mountains—a plain of twenty-five 
or thirty miles in length, and varying from three-fourths to two miles 
in width, and of line soil. Among those who were first to occupy 
that section of country, we find the names of Hadden, Connelly, 
Whiteman, Warwick, Nelson, Stalnaker, Riffle and Westfall: the 
latter of these found and interred the bones of Files’ family, which 
had lain bleaching in line sun, after their murder by the Indians, in 
1764. 

Cheat river, too, on which no attempt at settlement had been made 
but by the unfortunate Eckarly’s, became an object of attention.— 
The Horse Shoe Bottom was located by Capt. James Parsons, of the 
South Branch; and in his nei fhborhood settled Robert Cunningham, 
Henry Fink, John Goff and John Minear. Robert Butler, William 
Morgan and some others settled on the Dunkard Bottom. 

On Elk, and in, the vicinity of Clarksburg, there settled Thomas 
Nutter, near to the Forge-mils-—Samuel CoUrial, on the east side of 
the creek and nearly opposite to Clarksburg—Sotha Hickman, on the 
west side of the same creek, and above Cottrial—Samuel Beard at 
the mouth of Nanny’s run—Andrew Cottrial above Beard,—Daniel 
Davisson, where Clarksburg is now situated, and Obadiah Davisson 
and John Nutter on the West Fork. 

There was likewise, at this time, a considerable accession to the 
settlements on Buchannon and Hacker’s creek. So great was the 
increase of population in this latter neighborhood, that the crops of 
the preceding season did not afford more than one third of the bread- 
stuffs which would be ordinarily consumed in the same time by an 
number of persons. Such indeed was the state of suffering 
among the inhabitants, consequent on this scarcity, that the year 
1773 is called in the traditionary legends of that day, the starving 
year; and such were the exertions of William Lowlher to mitigate 
that suffering, and so great the success with which they were crown- 
that his name has been transmitted to their descendants, hallowed 
the blessings of those whose wants he contributed so largely to 
relieve. 

These were the principal settlements begun in North-Western 
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Virginia, prior 
no sooner was 

them 





1774* Few and scattered as they were, 
they were commenced, than hundreds 
parts, and sought there 







tion which has since peopled with such unprecedented rapidity 
south-western and western States, and which was then beginning to 

develop itself, overcame the fond attachments of youth, anil impelled 
its possessors to the dreary wilderness. Former homes, encircled 
by the comforts of civilization, eiifleared by the grateful recollections 

of by-gone days, and not ^infrequently consecrated as the spots where 
their tenants had first inhaled the vital fluid, were readily exchanged 
for “the variety of untried being, the new scenes and changes,” 
which were to be passed before the trees of the forest could be sup- 

of the desert. With a capability to sustain fatigue, not to be subdued 
by toil, and with a cheerfulness not easily to be depressed, a patience 
which could mock at suffering and a daring which nothing could 
daunt, every difficulty which intervened, every obstacle which was 
interposed between them and the accomplishment of the objects of 
their pursuit, was surmounted or remo ed, and in a comparatively 
brief space of time they rose to the enjoyment of many of those 
gratifications, which are experienced in earlier and more populous 
settlements. That their morals should, for a while, have suffered 
deterioration, and their manners and habits, instead of approximating 
those of refined society, should have become perhaps more barbarous 
and uncouth, was the inevitable consequence of their situation, and 
the certain result of circumstances which they could not control.— 
When that situation was changed, and these circumstances ceased to 
exist, a rapid progress was made in the advancement of many sec¬ 
tions of the country, to the refinements of civilized society. 

The infantile slate of all countries exhibits, in a greater or less de¬ 
gree, a prevalence of barbarism. The planting of colonies, or the 
formation of establishments in new countries is ever attended with 
circumstances unpropitious to refinement. The force with 
these circumstances act will be increased or diminished in 
to the remoteness or proximity of those new establishments to older 
societies in which the arts and sciences are cultivated, and to the fa¬ 
cility of communication between them. Man is, at all times, the 
creature of circumstances. Cut off from an intercourse with his fel¬ 
low men, and divested of the conveniences of life, he will readily re¬ 
lapse into a state of nature. Placed in contiguity with the barbarous 
and the vicious, his manners will become rude, tits morals perverted. 
Brought into collision with the sanguinary and revengeful, and his 
own conduct will eventually be distinguished by bloody and vindictive 
deeds. 

Such Was really the situation of those who made the first estab¬ 
lishments in North-Western Virginia. And when it is considered 
that they were mostly men from the humble walks of life, compara¬ 
tively illiterate and unrefined, without civil or religious institutions, 
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with a love of liberty bordering on its extreme, their more en¬ 
lightened descendants cannot but feel surprise that their dereliction 
from propriety had not been greater, their virtue less. 








themselves in this situation, and tempted the dangers ini 
aTesidence in the contiguity of Indians f jealous of territorial encroach¬ 
ment, were almost as various as their individual character. Generally 

speaking, they were men in indigent circumstances, unable to pur¬ 
chase land in the neighborhoods from which they came, and unwil¬ 
ling longer to remain the tenants of others. These were induced to 

migrate, with the laudable ambition of acquiring homes, from which 
they would not be liable to expulsion at the whim and caprice of 

^ ^ P i « /• * , _.* ^ 

were generally 

more land than that 

settlements. Some few, however, availed themselves of the right of 

pre-emption, and becoming possessed of the more desirable portions 

of the country added considerably to their individual wealth. 

Those who settled on the Ohio, were of a more enterprising and 
ambitious spirit, and looked more to the advancement of their condi¬ 
tion in a pecuniary point of view. The fertile bottoms of that river, 
and the facility with which, by means of it, the r surplus produce 
might be transported to a ready market,* were considerations which 
influenced many. Others a ain, looking forward to the time when 
the Indians would be divested of the country northwest of the Ohio 
river, and it be open to location in the same manner its south-eastern 
shores were, selected this as a situation from which they might more 
readily obtain possession of the fertile land with which its ample 
plains were known to abound. In anticipation of this period, there 
were some who embraced every opportunity afforded by intervals of 
peace with the Indians, to explore that country and select in it what 
they deemed its most valuable parts. Around these they would ge¬ 
nerally mark trees, or otherwise define boundaries, by which they 
could be afterwards identihed. The cession by Virginia to the Uni¬ 
ted States, of the North Western Territory, and the manner in which 
lands were subsequently brought into market, prevented 
zation of those flattering and apparently well founded expectations. 

There were also in every settlement individuals who had been 
drawn to them solely by their love of hunting, and an attachment to 
the wild, unshackled scenes of a wilderness life. These were, per¬ 
haps, totally regardless of all the inconveniences resulting from their 
new situation, except that of being occasionally pent up in forts, and 
thus debarred the enjoyment of their favorite pastimes. 

huhting was not the object of most of the old settlers, 
yet it was for a good part of the year the chief employment of their 





*Ttie 8 pin tarda at New Orleans, from the first settlement of the country west of the Alle- 
itaajf Moontalna, sought to attach it to the province of Louisiana. Knowing the powarM «<■• 
Bcacy of gold, in producing such results, they dispensed it with a liberal hand, to such as made 
New Oilcan# their market The attachment of the first settlers to the firee ihetitntlone of oar 
country, balled every attempt to detach them from it. 
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time. And of all those who thus made their abode in the dense for¬ 
est, and tempted aggression from the neighboring Indians, none were 
so well qualified to resist this aggression, and to retaliate upon its 
authors, as those who were mostly engaged in this pursuit, 
their avocations, this “mimicry of war” best fitted them 
the savages in their purpose, and to mitigate the horrors of their pe¬ 
culiar mode of warfare. Those arts which enabled them unperceiv- 
to approach the watchful deer in his lair, enabled them likewise 
to circumvent the Indian in his ambush, and if not always to punish, 
yet frequently defeat, him in his object. Add to this the perfect 
knowledge which they acquired of the woods, and the ease and cer¬ 
tainty with which they consequently, when occasion required, could 

settlements and apprize ,the in- 
danger, and it will be readily admitted that 
the more ex and successful 








effective the warrior. 

But various soever as may have been their objects in emigrating, 
mo sooner had they come together than there existed in each settle¬ 
ment a perfect unison of feeling. Similitude of situation and com 
iiunity of danger, operating as a magic charm, stifled in their birth 
theme little bickerings which are so apt to disturb the quiet of society. 
Ambition of preferment and the pride of place, too often hindrances 
to social intercourse, were unknown among them. Equality of con¬ 
dition rendered them strangers alike to the baneful distinctions crea¬ 
ted by wealth and other adventitious circumstances, and to envy, 
which gives additional virus to their venom. A sense of mutual de¬ 
pendence for their cog mon security linked them in amity, and con¬ 
ducting their several purposes in harmonious concert, together they 
toiled and together suffered. 

Not all the “pomp and pride of life” could vie with the Arcadian 
scenes 'which encircled the rude cottages of those men. Their hum¬ 
ble dwellings were the abode of virtues rarely found in the “cloud- 
capt towers and gorgeous palaces” of splendid ambition. And when 
peace reigned around them, neither the gaudy trappings of wealth, 






have added to the happiness which 

In their intercourse with others they were kind, beneficent and 
disinterested, extending to all the most generous hospitality which 
their circumstances could afford. That selfishness, which prompts 

to liberality for the sake of remuneration, and proffers the civilities 
of life with an eye to individual interest, was unknown to them. 
They were kind for kindness sake, and sought no other recompense 

than the never-failing concomitant of good deeds—the reward of an 
approving conscience. 

It is usual for men 
which are then 

in the days of youth, and not unfrequently to moralize on the decay 
of those virtues which enhance the enjoyment of life and give to 
pleasure its highest relish. The mind is then apt to revert to earlier 




scenes 
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timed end to dwell with satisfaction on the manners and bustom* 
which prevailed in the hey day of youth. Every change which may 
have been wrought in them is deemed a deteriorating innovation 
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the prejudices of education and habit. 

On the other hand, those who are just entering on the vestibule of 
life, are prone to give preference to the habits of the present genera¬ 
tion; viewing, too often, with contemptuous derision those of the 
past. Mankind certainly advance in intelligence and refinement, but 
virtue and happiness do not always keep pace with this progress.— 
“To inform the understanding,” is not always “to correct and enlarge 
the heart;” nor do the blandishments of life invariably add to the 
sum of moral excellence, they are often “as Dead Sea fruit that 
tempts the eye but turns to ashes on the lips.” While a rough ex- 
terior as frequently covers a temper of the utmost benignity, happy 
in itself and giving happiness to all around. 

Such were the pioneers of this country; and the greater part of 
mankind might now derive advantage from the contemplation of 
“their humble virtues, hospitable homes and spirits patient, noble, 
proud and free—their self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts; their 
days of health and nights of sleep—their toils, by danger dignified, 
yet guiltless—their hopes of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, with 
cross and garland over its green turf, and their grand-children’s love 
for epitaph.” 


In the year 1774, the peace, which had subsisted with bill little 
violation since the treaty of 1765, received an interruption, which 
checked for a while the emigration to the North Western frontier, 
and involved its infant settlements in a war with the Indians. This 
result has been attributed to various causes. Some have asserted 
that it had its origin in the murder of some Indians on the Ohio river, 
both above and below Wheeling, in the spring of that year. Others 
suppose it to have been produced by the instigation of British emis¬ 
saries, and the influence of Canadian traders. 

That it was not caused by the murders at Captina,* and opposite 
the mouth of Yellow creek, is fairly inferrible from the fact, that sev¬ 
eral Indians had been previously murdered by the whites in a period 
of the most profound tranquility, without having led to a similar inl¬ 
ine; or even given rise to any act of retaliation on the part of the 
friends or countrymen of those who had been thus murdered. 

At different periods of time, between the peace of 1765, and the 
renewal of hostilities in 1774, three Indians were unprovokedly 

Monongahela and Cheat rivers. 
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•Mr, Jefferson, io hit notes on Virginfn, represents this as happening at Grave creek, 
which empties into the Ohio from the south-eastern or Virginia side of this river, twelve 
miles below Wheeling. Those who lived near nt the time, and (ire supposed to have had 
the best opportunity of ascertaining the fact, say that it happened near the mouth of Captina, 
a creek sixteen miles below Wheeling, and on the Ohio ude. 
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The first who suffered front the unrestrained licentiousness of this 
man, was an Indian of distinction in his tribe, and known 
name of Capt. Peter; the other two were private warriors 
but that Governor Dunmore, from the representations made to him, 
was induced to offer a reward for his apprehension, which caused 
him to leave the country, Ryan would probably have continued to 
murder every Indian with whom he should chance to meet wandering 
through the settlements. 

Several Indians were, also killed on the South Branch, while on a 
visit to that country in the interval of peace. This deed is 
to hive been done by Henry Judah, Nicholas Harpolcl and their 
associates; and when Judah was arrested for the offence, so great 
was the excitement among those who had suffered from savage en¬ 
mity, that he was rescued from confinement by upwards of two liua- 
died men, collected for that especial purpose. 

The Bald Eagle was an Indian of notoriety, not only among his 
own nation, but also with the inhabitants of the North Western fron¬ 
tier, with whom he was in the habit of associating and hunting. In 
one of his visits qmong them, he was discovered alone, by Jacob 
Scott, Wiliam I.lacker and Elijah Runner, who, reckless of the con¬ 

sequences, murdered him, solely to gratify a most wanton thirst lor 
Indian blood. After the coi imission of this most outr g ious enor¬ 
mity, they seated him in the stern of a canoe, and with a piece of 
journey-cake thrust into his mouth, set him afloat in the Mononfahela. 
In this situation he was seen descending the river, by several, who 
supposed him to be, as usual, returning from a friendly hunt with the 
whites in the upper settlements, and who expressed some astonish¬ 
ment thill he did not stop to see them. The canoe floating near to 
the shore, below the month of George’s creek, was observed by a 
Mrs* Province, who had it brought to the bank, and the friendly bin 
unfortunate old Indian decently buried. 

Not long after the murder of the Bald Eagle, another outrage of a 
similar nature was committed on a eaceable Indian, by William 
White, and for which he was spprehended and taken to Winchester 
for trial. But the fury of the populace did not suffer him to remain 
there awaiting that event. The prison doors were forced, the irons 
knocked off him, and he again set at liberty. 

Hut a still more atrocious act is said to have been soon aAer perpe¬ 
trated. 'Until then the murders committed were only on such m 
were found within the limits of white settlements and on men and 
warriors. In 1772 , there is every reason to believe that women and 
children likewise became victims to the exasperated feeling of our 
own citizens, and this too while quietly enjoying the comforts of 
their own huts in their own village. 

There was at that time an Indian town on the Little 
(called Balltown) inhabited by five families, who were in 
social and friendly intercourse with the whites on Buchannon and on 
Hacker’s creek, frequently visiting and hunting with them. There 
was likewise residing on Gauley river, the family of a German by 
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the name of Sirond, In the summer of that year, lllr, Stroud being 
from home, J 1 * 8 femUy were a jl murdered, hou8e^plund«red f and 

tion of Bulitown, induced the supposition that the Indians of 
village had been the authors of the outrage, and caused several 
solve on avenging it upon them. 

A party of five men, (two of whom were William White and 
William Hacker, who liacl been concerned in previous murders) ex¬ 
pressed a determination to proceed immediately to Bulitown. The 
remonstrance of the settlement generally could not operate to ©fleet 
a change in that determination. They went; and on their return, 
circumstances justified the belief that the anticipation of those who 

knew the temper and feelings of White and Hacker had been well.. 

founded, and that there had been some fighting between them and the 
Indians. And notwithstanding that they denied ever having seen 1111 
Indian in their absence, yet it was the prevailing opinion that they 
had destroyed all the men, women and children at Bulitown; and 
threw their bodies into the river. Indeed, one of the party is said 
to have inadvertently used expressions confirmatory cif this opinion, 
and to have then justified the deed, by saying that the clothes and 
other things known to have belonged to Strond’s family, were found 
in possession of the Indians. The village was soon after visited and 
found to be entirely desolated, and nothing being ever after heard of 
its former inhabitants, there can remain no doubt but that the murder 
of Strond’s family was requited on them. 

Here then was a fit time for the Indians to commence a system of 
retaliation and war, if they were disposed to engage in hostilities, for 
offences of this kind alone. Yet no such event was the consequence 
of the killing of the Bulitown Indians, cur of those other murders 
which preceded that outrage; and it may be hence rationally con¬ 
cluded that the murders on the Ohio river did not lead to such an 
event. If, however, a doubt should still remain, that doubt is surely 
removed by the declaration of Logan himself. It was his family that 
was killed opposite Yellow creek, about the last of April, and in the 
following July (after the expedition against the Wappatomica towns, 
under Col. McDonald) he says, “the Indians are not angry on ac¬ 
count of those murders, but only myself.*’ The fact is, that hostili¬ 
ties had commenced before the happening of the affair at Captina, or 
that near Yellow creek; and these, instead of having produced that 
event, were the consequence of the previous hostile movements of 
the Indians. 

Those who lived more immediately in the neighborhood of the 
scene of action at that time, were generally of opin ion that the Indi¬ 
ans were urged to war by the instigation of emissaries from Great 

Britain, and of the Canadian traders; and, independently of any 

knowledge which they may have had of the conduct of these, cir¬ 
cumstances of a general nature would seem to justify that opinion. 

The relative situation of the American colonies and the mother 
country, is matter of general history, and too well known to require 
being repeated here. It is equally well known, too, that from the 
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irH Mtabluhment of a colony In Canada, the Canadian* obtained an 
influence over the Natives, greater than the Anglo Americans were 
ever able to acquire; and that this influence was frequently exercised 
by them, to the great annoyance and manifest injury of the latter. 
France and England have been long considered as natural enemies; 

and the inhabitants of their respective plantations in America, enter. 

tamed strong feelings of jealousy towards each other. When, by 
the treaty of Pari the French possessions In North America (which 
had not been ceded to Spain,) were transferred to Great Britain, 

those feelings were not subdued. The Canadians still regarded them. 

selves as a different people. Their national prejudices were too 
great to be extinguished by an union under the same prince. Under 
the influence of these prejudices, and the apprehension that 









competition 

. be diverted from its accustomed channels, they may 
themselves to excite the Indians to war; but that alone 
would hardly have produced this result. There is in man an inhe¬ 
rent partiality for self, which leads him to search for the causes of 
any evil, elsewhere than in his own conduct, and under the opera¬ 
tion of this propensity to assign the burden of wrong to be borne by 
others; the Jesuits from Canada and Louisiana were censured for the 
continuation of the war on the part of the Indians, after it had been 
terminated with their allies by the treaty of 1763. Yet that event 
was, no doubt, justly attributable to the erection of forts and the lo¬ 
cation of land in the district of country claimed by the natives, in 
the province of Pennsylvania. And, in like manner, the origin of 
the war of 1774 may fairly be charged to the encroachments which 
were then being made on the Indian territory. To be convinced of 
this. It is necessary to advert to the promptitude of resistance on the 
part of the Natives by which those encroachments were invariably 
met and to recur to events happening in other sections of the coun¬ 
try. Events, perhaps, no otherwise connected wJ!h the history of 
North Western Virginia, than as they are believed to have been the 
proximate causes of an hostility eventuating in the effusion of much 

pregnant with 








In the whole history of America, from the time 
came apparent that the occupancy of the country was the object of 
the whites, up to the present period, is there to be found a solitary 
Instance in which an attempt made by the English to effect a settle¬ 
ment in a wilderness claimed by the Natives, was not succeeded by 
immediate acta of hostility on the part of the latter. Every advance 
of the kind was regarded by them as tending to effect their expulsion 
from a country which they had long considered as their own, and as 
leading, most probably, to their entire extinction as a people. This 
excited in them feelings of the most dire resentment, stimulating to 

iruelty and murder, at once to repel the encroachment and 
hs authors. Experience of the utter futility of those 
means to accomplish these purposes has never availed to repress 
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their use or to produce an acquiescence in the wrong. Even attei npts 
to extend jurisdiction over a country the right of soil in which was 
never denied them, have ever given rise to the most lively apprehen¬ 
sions of their fatal consequences and prompted to the employment of 
means to thwart that aim. An Indian sees no difference between 
the right of empire and the right of domain, and.just as little can he 
discriminate between the right of property acquired by the actual 
cultivation of the earth, and that which arises from its appropriation 
to other uses. 

Among themselves they have lines of demarkation which distin¬ 
guish the territory of one nation from that of another; and these are 
such binding authority, that a transgression of them by neighbor- 
in Indians leads invariably to war. In treaties of purchase and 
other conventional arrangements, made with them by the whites, the 
validity of their rights to land have been repeatedly recognized, and 
an infraction of those rights by the Anglo-Americans, encounters op¬ 
position at its threshold. The history of every attempt to settle a 
wilderness, to which th© Indian title was not previously extinguished, 
has consequently been a history of plunder, conflagration and 
massacre. 

That the extension of white settlements into the Indian country, 
was the cause of the war of 1774, will be abundantly manifested by 
a recurrence to the early history of Kentucky, and a brief review of 
the circumstances connected with the first attempts to explore and 
make establishments in it. For several reasons, these circumstances 
merit a passing notice in this place.. Redstone and Fort Pitt (now 
Brownsville and Pittsburgh) were for some time the principal points 
of embarkation for emigrants to that country, many of whom were 
from the establishments which had been then not long made, cm the 
Monongahela. The Indians, regarding the settlements in North 
Western Virginia as-the line from which swarmed the adventurers to 
Kentucky, directed their operations to prevent the success of these 
adventurers, as well against the inhabitants of the upper country, 
against them. While, at the same time, in the efforts which were 
made to compel the Indians to desist from farther opposition, the 
North Western Virginians frequently combined their forces, and acted 
in conjunction the more certainly to accomplish that object. In truth 
the war which was then commenced and carried on with but little 
intermission up to the treaty of Fort Greenville, in 1196,' was a war 
in which they were equally interested, having for its aim the indie- 
criminate destruction of the inhabitants of both those sections of 
country, as the means of preventing the farther extension of settle¬ 
ments by the whites. 

When Kentucky was first begun to be explored, it is said not to 
have been claimed as individual property by any nation of Indians. 
Its extensive forests, grassy plains, and thick cane-brakes, abounding 
with every variety of game common to such latitudes, were used as 
common hunting grounds, and considered by them as open for all who 
chose to resort to them. The Cherokees, foe Chicasaws, the Cttau*» 
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bas and the Chicaraaugas, from the south-east; and the Illinois, the 
Peorias, the Delawares, the Mingoes and Shawanese from the west, 
claimed and exercised equal rights and privileges within its limits.— 
When the tribes of those different nations, would, however, meet 
there, frequent collisions would arise between them ; and so deadly 
were the conflicts ensuing upon these, that, in conjunction with the 
gloom of its dense forests, they acquired for it the impressive appel¬ 
lation of 44 The Bark and Bloody Ground.” But frequent and 

may have been those conflicts, they sprang from some other 
a claim to exclusive properly in it. 

In the summer of 1769, Daniel Boone, in company with John 
who had previously hunted through the country,) and a few 

much or its surface, 

At 
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n, entered Kentucky, and travelled over 





, who 

succeeded in making them prisoners. After a detention of but few 
days,these men effected their escape; and returning to their old camp, 
found that it had been plundered, and their associates either killed or 
taken into captivity. They were, shortly after joined by a brother 
of Daniel Boone and another naan, from North Carolina, who were 
so fortunate, in wandering through the wilderness, as to discover the 
only though temporary residence of civilized man within several 
hundred miles. But the Indians had become alarmed for the pos¬ 
session of that country, and fearing that if Boone and Steward should 
be suffered to escape to the settlements they might induce others to 
attempt its permanent occupancy, they sought with vigilauce to dis¬ 
cover and murder them. They succeeded in killing Steward, but 
Daniel Boone and his brother, then the only persons left* (the roan 
who came out with the younger Boone having been killed by a wolf,) 
escaped from them, and soon after returned to North Carolina. 

The Indians were not disappointed in their expectations. The de¬ 
scription given of the country by the Boones, soon led others to at- 

ix families and about forty men 
commenced 

Before they proceeded 
of Indians, who had 
been observing their movements, and who, in the first fire, killed six 
of the emigrants and dispersed their cattle. Notwithstanding this, i 
the engagement which ensued upon this.attack, the assailants were 
repulsed, yet, the adventurers were so afflicted at the loss of their 
friends, and dispirited by such serious and early opposition, that they 
abandoned their purpose for a time, and returned to the inhabited 
parts of Tennessee. 

The Indians, elated with 







adventurers, 
ing, if possible, every 



enterprise. But whil 
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was directed to this point, others found their way into the country 
by a difjferent route^and from d^ifferen^dire ction.^ ^^^ 

been promised a bounty in western lands. Many of them being 

anxious to ascertain their value, and deeming this a favorable period 
for the making of sur.veys, collected at Fort Pitt in the fall of 1773; 

and descending the Ohio river to its falls, at Louisville, proceeded 
from thence to explore the country preparatory to a perfection of 
their grants. 

About the same time, too, General "Thompson, of Pennsylvania, 
commenced an extensive course of surveys, of the rich land on the 
North Fork of Licking, and other individuals following his example, 
in the ensuing winter the country swarmed with land adventurers and 




priate those lands to their own use, would produce acts of hostility, 
that they went prepared to resist those acts; and the first party who 
took up their abode in Kentucky, no sooner selected a situation for 
their residence, than they proceeded to erect a fort for their security. * 
The conduct of the Indians soon convinced them that their appre¬ 
hensions were not ill-founded, anti many of them, in consequence of 
the hostile movements which were being; made and the robberies 
which were committed, ascended the Ohio river to Wheeling. 

It is not known that any murders were committed previously to 
this, and subsequently to the attack and repulse of the emigrants 
who were led on by Boone, in 1773. This event happened on the 
10th day of October; and it was in April of the ensuing year, that the 
land adventurers retired to Wheeling. In this interval of time, noth¬ 
ing: could, perhaps, be done by the Indians, but make preparation 
for hostilities in the spring. Indeed it very rarely happens that the 
Indians engage in active war during the winter, and there is, more¬ 
over, a strong presumption that they were for some time ignorant of 
the fact that c here were ad venturers i n t he coin ntry, and consequ ently 
they knew of no object there on which their hostile intentions could 
operate. Be this as it may, it is certain that, from the movements 
of the Indians at the close of the winter, the belief was creneral that 


tney were assuming a warlike attitude and meditating a continuance 
of hostilities. War was certainly begun on their part when Boone 
and his associates were attacked and driven back to the settlements; 

and if it abated for a season, that abatement was attributable toother 
causes than a disposition to remain quiet and peaceable while the 
country was being occupied by the whites. 

If other evidence were wanting to prove the fact that the war}of 
1774 had its origin in a determination of the Indians to repress the 
extension of white settlements, it could be found in the circumstance 
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yet it revived as soon as attempts were again ma 


* This ms done by a party of men from the Monongahela, under the guidance of James 
llarrod ; by whom was built the drat cabin for human babitancy ever erected In Kentucky.— 
This was on the present site of Harrodsbnrg. 
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tucky, and was continued with increased ardour, till the victory ob¬ 
tained over them by General Wayne. For, notwithstanding that in 
the strug le for American liberty, those Indians became the allies of 
Great Britain, yet when Independence was acknowledged, and the 
English forces withdrawn from the colonies, hostilities were still car¬ 
ried on by them, and, as was then well understood, because of the 
continued operation of those causes which produced the war of 1/774. 

Thai the Canadian traders and British emissaries prompted the Indi. 

to aggression, and extended to them every aid which they could 
render that aggression more effectually oppressive and overwhelm¬ 
ing, is readily admitted. Yet this would not have led to a war, but 
for the encroachments which have been mentioned. French influ- 

known jealousy of the Natives, 



to array the 




commencement of Braddock's war, but for the proceedings of the 
Ohio company, and the fact that the Pennsylvania traders represented 
the object of that association to be purely territorial. And equally 
fruitless would have been their endeavors to .involve them in a con¬ 
ies! with Virginians at a later period, but for a like manifestation*of 
an intention to pncroacti on their domain. 

In the latter end of April, 1774, a party of land adventurers, who 
had fled from the dangers which threatened them below, came in col¬ 
lision with some Indians near the mouth of Captina, sixteen miles 
below Wheeling. A slight skirmish ensued, which terminated in 
the discomfiture of the whites, notwithstanding they had only one 
man wounded, and one or two of the enemy were killed. About 
the same time happened the affair opposite the mouth of Yellow 
creek, a stream emptying into the Ohio river from the north-west, 
nearly midway between Pittsburg and Wheeling. 

In -consequence of advices received of the menacing conduct of 
the Indians, Joshua Baker (who lived at this place) was preparing, 
together with his neighbors, to retire for safety into some of the nearer 
forts, or to go to the older and more popular settlements, remote from 
danger. There was at that time a large party of Indians, encamped 
on both sides of Yellow creek, at its entrance into the river; and al¬ 
though in their intercourse at Baker's they had not manifested an 
intention of speedily commencing depredations, yet he deemed his 
situation in the immediate vicinity of them, as being far from secure, 
and was on the eve of abandoning it, when a party of whites, who 
had just collected at his house, fired upon and killed some Indians, 
who were likewise there. Among them were the brother and daugh¬ 
ter of the celebrated chief, Logan.* 


In tome difficulty in fixing on the precise time when these occurrence*, happened. 
Col. Ebenezer Zane says that they took place in the latter part of April, and that the af¬ 
fair at Cap'ina preceded the one at Yellow creek a few days. John Sappington, who was 
of the party at Baker’s, and is said to lie the one who killed Logan’s brother, says, the 
murders at' that place occurred cun the 24th of May, and that the skirmish at Captina was 
on the day before (23d May.) Col. Andrew Swexringen, a Presbyterian gentleman of much 
lespectabiliiy, ono of the early settlers near the Ohio above Wheeling, and afterwards in¬ 
ti male with those engaged at boih places, says that the disturbance opposite Yellow creek 
preceded the engagement at Captina. and that the latter, ns was then generally understood, 
jras caused by the conduct of the Indians, who bad bten at Yellow creek and ’were de. 
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justification of this conduct it has been said, that on the prece* 

a squaw came over from the encampment and informed 
that the Indians meditated the murder of her family on 
the next day; and that before the firing at Baker’s, two canoes, con* 
tainiig Indians painted and armed lor war, were seen to leave the 
opposite shore. Under these circumstances, an apparently slight 
provocation, and on© which would not, perhaps, have been otherwise 
heeded, produced the fatal result. As the canoes approached the 
shore, the party from Baker’s commenced firing- on them, and not¬ 
withstanding the opposition made by the Indians, forced them to retire. 

An interval of quiet succeeded the happening of these events; but 
it was as the solemn stillness which precedes the eruption of an earth¬ 
quake, when a volcanic explosion has given notice of its approach 
rendered more awful by the uncertainty where its desolating influence 
would be felt. It was, however, a stillness of but short duration.'— 
The gathering storm soon burst over the devoted heads of those who 
had neglected to seek a shelter from its wrath. The traders in the 
Indian country were the first victims sacrificed on the aitar of savage 
ferocity, and a general massacre of all the whites found among" them, 
quickly followed. A young man, discovered near the falls of Musk¬ 
ingum, and within sight of White Eyes’ town, was murdered, scalped, 
literally cut to pieces, and the mangled members of his body hung 
upon trees. White Eyes, a chief of the friendly Delawares, hearing 
the scalp halloo, went out with a party of his men, and seeing what 
had been done, collected the scattered limbs of the young man and 
buried them. On the next day they were torn from the ground, sev¬ 
ered into smaller piece*, and thrown dispersedly at greater distances 
from each other. 

Apprized of impending danger, many of the inhabitants on the 
frontiers of North Western Virginia retired into the interior, before 
any depredations were committed in the upper country; some took 
refuge in forts which had been previously built, while others, collect- 
ing together at particular houses, converted them into temporary for¬ 
tresses, answering well the purposes of protection to those who 
sought shelter in them. Fort Redstone, which had been erected 
ter the successful expedition of General Forbes, and Fort Pitt, at 
confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivets, afforded an 
asylum to many. Several private forts were likewise established in 
various parts of the country ;* and everything which individual exer- 

Decoding the river, exasperated at the murder of theit fiionds at Baker’s. Mr. Benjamin 
Tomlinson, who was the brother-in-law of Baker, and living with him at tine time saya 
that thin circumstance happened in May, but is silent as to the one at Caplina. These 

f eutlenien all agree in the fact that Logan's people were murdered at Baker's. Indeed 
lOgan himself charges it as having been done there. The statemenl of Sapping!on, that 
the murders wen caused by the abusive epithets of Logan's brother, and hie taking the 
hat and coat of Baker's brother-in-law, is conArmed by Col. Swearingen and others; who 
also say that for some days pievious, the neighborhood generally had been engaged in pre* 
paring to leave the country, in consequence of the menacing conduct of (lie Indians. 

•It was then that Westfall's and Casinoe's forts were erected in Tygart's valley,—Prick¬ 
et**, on Pricket's cieek,—Jackson’s on Ten Mile, and Shephard's on Wheeling creek, a 
few miles above its mouth. There were also others established in various pails of the 
country and on the Monongahela and Ohio rivers. Nutter's fail, near to Clarksburg, af¬ 
forded projection to the inhabitants on the West Fork, from it* source to its confluence with 
the Valley river; and to those who lived on Buchainon and on Hacker's creek, as well 
as to the reiildents of its immediate vicinity. 
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Natives reached Williamsburg, the House of Burgesses was 
in session, and measures Were immediately adopted to prevent mas- 
sacres and to restore tranquility. That these objects might be the 
more certainly accomplished, it was proposed by General Andrew 
Lewis (then a delegate from Bottetourt) to organize a force, sufficient 
to overcome all intermediate opposition, and to carry the war into 
the enemy's country. In accordance to this proposition, orders were 



General Lewis and Colonel Charles Lewis (then a delegate from 
Augusta.) But as some time roust necessarily have elapsed before 
the consummation of the preparations which were being made, and 
as much individual suffering might result from the delays unavoidably 
incident to the raising, equipping and organizing a large body of 
troops, it was deemed advisable to take some previous and immediate 
step to prevent the invasion of exposed and defenceless portions of 
the country. The best plan for the accomplishment of this object 
was believed to be the sending of an advance army into the Indian 
country, of sufficient strength to act offensively, before a confederacy 
could be formed of the different tribes, aud their combined forces be 
brought into the field, A sense of the exposed situation of their 
towns in the presence of an hostile army, requiring the entire strength 
of every village for its defence, would, it was supposed, call home 
those straggling parties of warriors, by which destruction is so cer¬ 
tainly dealt to the helpless and unprotected. In conformity with 
this part of the plan of operations, four hundred men, to be detailed 
from the militia west of the mountains, were ordered to assemble at 
Wheeling as soon as practicable. And in the mean time, lest the 
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command, 
mouth of 


the falls of 

ilderness. 
effectually 


troops destined to make an incursion into 
at Wheeling, and being placed under 

Angus McDonald, descended the Ohio to 
Debarkinsr. at this place, from their boats 






rectly to the point proposed, 
accompanied by three persons 
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proceeding di 
To obviate this, however, they were 
in the capacity of guides, (Jonathan 
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Thomas Nicholson, and Tiicly Kelly,) whoso knowledge of 
the woods, and familiarity with those natural indices which so uner- 

points 

pursue the direct course. 

miles of the town, the army encountered an opposition from a party 
of fifty or sixty Indians lying in ambush, and before these could be 
dislodged two whites were killed and eight or ten wounded—one " 
dian was kitted and several wounded. 

Wappatomica without further molestation 

When the army arrived at the town, it was found to be entirely 
deserted. Supposing that it would cross the river, the Indians had 
retreated to the opposite bank, and concealing themselves behind 
trees and fallen timber, were awaiting that movement in iovful anti- 

of a successful surprise 
of the commanding officer, 

Several were discovered peeping from their covert, watching the mo¬ 
tion of the army, and Colonel McDonald, suspecting their object, 
and apprehensive that they would recross the river and attack him 
in the rear, stationed videttes above and below, to detect any such 
purpose, and to apprize him of the first movement towards effec¬ 
ting it. Foiled in these precautionary measures, and seeing their 
town in possession of the enemy, with no prospect of wresting it 
from them, till destruction would have done its work, the Indians 
sued for peace, and the commander of the expedition consenting to 
negotiate with them, if he could be assured of their sincerity, five 
chiefs were sent over as hostages, and the army then crossed the riv¬ 
er, with these in front. 

Whim a negotiation was begun, the Indians asked that one of the 
hostages might be permitted to go and convoke the other chiefs, 
whose presence it was alleged, would be necessary to the ratifica¬ 
tion of a peace. One was accordingly released, and not returning at 
the time specified, another was then sent, who in like manner failed 
to return. Col. McDonald, suspecting some treachery, marched 

the next town above Wappatomica, where another 
took Diace, in which one Indian was 

ascertained that 

should have been spent in collecting the other chiefs, preparatory to 
negotiation, had been employed in removing their old men, their wo¬ 
men and children, together with what property could be readily taken 

off, and for making preparations for a combined attack on the Virgi. 

nia troops. To punish this duplicity and to render peace really de¬ 
sirable, Col. McDonald burned their towns and destroyed their crops; 
and being then in want of provisions, retraced his steps to Wheeling, 

three remaining hostages, who were then sent 

on to “ 

The inconvenience 

derness, was a serious obstacle to the success of expeditions under¬ 
taken against the Indians. The want of roads, at that early period, 
which would admit of transportation in wagons, rendered it necessary 
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to resort to pack.horses; and such was at times the difficulty of pro. 

curing these, that, not unfrequently, each soldier had to be the bearer 

entire stock of subsistence for the whole campaign. When 

, a degree of suffering 
consequences fatal to individuals, and destructive to the objects of 

the expedition. In the present case, the army being without provi. 

sions before they left the Indian towns, their only sustenance consis. 

led of weeds, an ear of com each day, and occasionally a small quan¬ 
tity 1 of veniBon, it being impracticable to hunt game in small parties 
because of the vigilance and success of the Indians in watching aid 
cutting off detachments of this kind, before they could accomplish 
their purpose and regain the main army. 

No sooner had the troops retired from 




blood. And although the precautions which had been taken, lessened 
tiie frequency of their success, yet they did not always prevent it.— 
Persons leaving the forts on any occasion, were almost always either 
murdered or carried into captivity,—a lot sometimes worse than 
death itself. 

Perhaps the first, of these incursions into North Western Virginia, 
after the destruction of the towns on the Muskingum, was that made 
by a party of eight Indians, at the head of which was the Cayuga 
chief, Logan. This very celebrated Indian is represented as having 
hitherto observed towards the whites a course of conduct by no 
means in accordance with the malignity and steadfast implacability 
which influenced his red brethren generally; but was, on the contrary, 
distinguished by a sense of humanity, and a just abhorrence of those 
cruelties so frequently inflicted on the innocent and unoffending, as 
well as upon those who were really obnoxious to savage enmity.— 
Such indeed were the acts of beneficence which characterized him, 
and so great his partiality for the English, that the finger of his 
brethren would point to his cabin as the residence of Logan, “ the 
friend of white men.” “In the course of the French war, he 




his nation, “an 

the fury of exasperated men, he Felt himself impelled to avenge 
deaths; and exchanging the pipe of peace for the tomahawk of war, 

became active in seeking opportunities to glut his vengeance. With 

tills object in view, at the head of the party which has been mention¬ 
ed, he traversed the country from the Ohio to the West Fork, before 
an opportunity was presented him of achieving any mischief. Their 

distance from what was supposed would be the theatre of war, had 
rendered the inhabitants of that section of country coroiparatively^in- 

blow would be struck on the Ohio, and that 
notice of this to prepare for their own security before danger could 
reach them, many had continued to perform the ordinary business of 
their farms. 
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On the 12th day of July, as William Robinson, Thomas Hellen 
Coleman Brown were pulling flax in a field opposite the mouth 
impson’s creek, TiOgan and his party approached unpcrceived 
and fired at them. Brown fell instantly, his body perforated by se¬ 
veral balls, and Hellen and Robinson, unscathed, sought safety in 
flight. Hellen being then an old man, was soon overtaken and made 
captive, but Robinson, with the elasticity of youth, on a considera¬ 
ble distance before lie was taken, and but for an untoward accident, 
might have effected an escape. Believing that he was outstripping 
his pursuers, and anxious to ascertain the fact, he looked, over his 
shoulder, but before he discovered the Indian giving chase, lie ran 
with such violence against a tree, that he fell, stunned by the shock, 
and 



in confinement, ana wnere lay tne meiess 
body of Brown. They then set off to their towns, taking with them 
a horse which belonged to Hellen. 

When they had approached near enough to be distinctly heard, 
Logan (as is usual witli them after a successful scout) gave the scalp 
halloo, and several warriors came out to meet them, and conducted 
the prisoners into the village. Here they passed through the accus¬ 
tomed ceremony of running the gauntlet, but with far different for¬ 
tunes. Robinson, having been previously instructed by Logan (who 
from the time he made him his prisoner, manifested a kindly feeling 
towards him), made his way, with but little interruption, to the coun¬ 
cil house; but poor Hellen, from the decrepitude of age and his ig¬ 
norance of the fact that it was a place of refuge, was sadly beaten 
before be arrived at it; and when he at length came near enough, he 
was knocked down with a war-club before he could enter. After he 
had fallen, they continued to beat and strike him with such unmerci- 
ful severity that he would assuredly have fallen a victim to their bar¬ 
barous usage, but that Robinson (at some peril for the interference) 
reached forth his hand and drew him within the sanctuary. When 
he had, however, recovered from the effects of the violent beating 
which he had received, he was reliev 

being adopted into 
next convoked to 

breast feelings of the most anxious disquietude. 
Logan assured him that he should not be killed; but the council de¬ 
termined that he should die, and he was tied to the stake. Logan 
then addressed them, and with much vehemence insisted that Robin¬ 
son too should be spared; and had the eloquence displayed on that 
occasion been less than Logan is believed to have possessed, it is by 
no means wonderful that he appeared to Robinson (as he afterwards 
said) the most powerful orator 
his 









entreaty, to succeed in the attainment of his object. Enraged at 
pertinacity with which the life of Robinson was sought to be 
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taken, and reckless of the eoneequences, he drew the tomahawk 
from his belt, and severing the cords which bound the devoted victim 
to the stake, led him in triumph to the cabin of an old squaw, 
whom he was immediately 

After this, so long as Logan remained in the town where Robinson 
was, he was kind and attentive to him; and preparing to go again to 
war, got him to write the letter which was afterwards found on Hol¬ 
stein at the house of a Mr. Robertson, whose family were all mur¬ 
dered by the Indians. Robinson remained with his adopted mother 
until he was redeemed under the treaty concluded at the close of the 
Dumaore campai 


When 





was 

with 




hostile 
. Charles 

the intelligence to Captain John Stuart, and requesting of 
pi rise the inhabitants on the Greenbrier river that an immediate war 
was anticipated, and to send out scouts to watch the warrior’s paths 
beyond the settlements. The vigilance and activity of Capt. Stuart 
were exerted with some success, to prevent the re-exhibition of those 
scenes which had been previously witnessed on Muddy creek and 
in the Big Levels, bo it th ey could not avail to repress them altogether. 

In the course of the preceding spring, some few individuals had 
begun to make improvements on the Kenhawa river below the Great 
Falls, and some land adventurers to examine and survey portions of 
the adjoining country. To these men Capt. Stuart despatched an 
express, to inform them that apprehensions were entertained of im¬ 
mediate irruptions being made upon the frontiers by the Indians, and 
advising them to remove from the position which they then occupied, 
an from its exposed situation, without great vigilance and alertness, 
they must fall a prey to the savages. 

When the express arrived at the cabin of Walter Kelly, twelve 
miles below the falls, Capt. John Field of Culpepper (who had been 
in active service during the French war, and who was then engaged 
in making surveys), was there with a young Scotchman and a negro 





on remaining 

Left with no persons but the Scotchman and negro, 
they were not long permitted to doubt the reality of those dangers 
of which they bad been forewarned by Captain Stuart. 

Soon after Kelly’s family had left the cabin, and while yet within 
hearing of it, a party of Indians approached, unperceived, near to Kelly 
’field, who were engaged in drawing leather from a tan trough 
yard. The first intimation which Field had of their approach 
was the discharge of several guns, and the fall of Kellv. He then 
ran towards the house to get possession of a 
that it was unloaded, he changed his course and sprang into a corn¬ 
field which screened him from the observation of the Indians, wl i, 
supposing that he had taken shelter in the cabin, rushed immediately 


and 
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into it. Here they found the Scotchman and the negro woman, the 
latter of whom they killed, and making: prisoner of the young man, 
returned and scalped Kelly. 

When Kelly’s family reached the Greenbrier settlement, they 
mentioned their fears for the fate of those whom they had left on the 
Kenhawa, not doubting but that the guns which they heard soon after 

leaving the house had been discharged at them by Indians. Capt.tin 
Stuart, with admirable promptitude, exerted himself effectually to 
raise a volunteer corps, and proceed to the scene of action, with the 
view of ascertaining whether the Indians had been there, and if they 
had, and he could meet with them, to endeavor to punish them Cor 
the outrage, and thus prevent the repetition of similar acts of violence. 
They had not, however, gone far, before they were met by Capt. 







had run upwards of eighty miles, naked except his shirt, and without 
food; his body nearly exhausted by fatigue, anxiety and hunger, and 
his limbs grievously lacerated with briers and brush. Captain Stu¬ 
art, fearing lest the success of the Indians might induce them to push 
immediately for the settlements, thought proper to return and prepare 
for that event. 

In a few weeks .after this, another party of Indians came to the 
settlement on Muddy creek, and as if a certain fatality attended the 
Kelly’s, they alone fell victims to the incursion. As the daughter of 
Walter Kelly was walking with her uncle (who had conducted the 
family from the Kenhawa) some distance from the house, which had 
been converted into a temporary fort, and in which they lived, they 
were discovered and fired upon; the latter was killed and seal] d, 
and the former, being overtaken in her flight, was carried into 
captivity. 

After the murder of Brown, and the taking of Hellen and Robin¬ 
son, the inhabitants on the Monongahela and its upper brandies, 
alarmed for their safety, retired into forts. But in the ensuing Sep¬ 
tember, as Josiah Pricket and Mrs. Susan Ox, who had left Pricket’s 
fort for the purpose of driving up their cows, were returning in then 
evening, they were waylaid by a party of Indians, who had been 


was 


It was in the course of this season, that Lewis Wetsel first gave 

promise of that daring and discretion, which were so folly developed 

in his noaturer years, and which rendered him among the most fortu- 
iiiatit and successful of Indian combatants. When about fourteen 
years old, he and his brother Jacob, (still younger) were discovered 

some distance from the house, by a party of Indians, who had hi n 
prowling through the settlements on the Ohio river, with the expec¬ 
tation of fortunately meeting 

or making prisoners. As the boys were 

and in a situation too open to admit of their being approached with¬ 
out perceiving those who should advance towards them, the Indians 

determined on shooting the larger one, lest his greater activity might 
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enable him to escape. A shot was accordingly discharged at liiiiii* 
which, partially taking effect and removing a portion of his breast¬ 
bone, so fair deprived him of his wonted powers, that lie was easily 
overtaken; and both lie and his brother were made prisoners. The 
Indians immediately directed their steps towards their towns, and 
having travelled about twenty miles beyond the Ohio river, encamped 
at the Big Lick, on the waters of McMahon’s creek, on the second 

nigh I: alter tin ey had set off. If hen they' had fit in ished eating, the In. 

dians laid down, without confining the boys as on the preceding night, 
and soon fell asleep. After making some little movements to test the 
soundness of their repose, Lewis whispered to his brother that lie 
must get up and go home with him; and after some hesitation on the 



moccasins for each of them. He then observed that he would again 
go back and get his father’s gun; this he soon effected, and they then 
commenced their journey home. The moon shining brightly, they 
were easily able to distinguish the trail which they had nude In go¬ 
ing out; but had not, however, pursued It far, before they hoard the 
Indians coming in 'pursuit of them. So moon as Lewis perceived by 
the sound of their voices that they were approaching tolerably near 
to them, he led his brother aside from the path, and squatting down, 
concealed themselves till their pursuers had passed them, when they 
again commenced travelling and in the rear of the Indians. Not 
overtaking the boys as soon as was expected, those who had been 
sent after them, began to retrace their steps. Expecting this, the 
hoys were watchful of ©very noise or object before them, and when 
they heard the Indians returning, again secreted themselves In the 
bushes, and escaped observation. They were then followed by two 
of the party who had made them prisoners, on horseback, but by 
practising the same stratagem they eluded them also, and on the next 
day reached the Ohio river opposite to Wheeling. Apprehensive 
that it would be dangerous to apprize those on the opposite side of 
the river of their situation, by.hallooing, Lewis set himself to work 

That persons should by going out from the forts when the Indians 
were so generally watching around them expose themselves to capti¬ 
vity’or death, may at first appear very strange, but when the tedious 
confinement, which they were conipelled to undergo—the absence.of 

the comforts and frequently of the necessaries of life, coupled with 
an overweening attachment to fbresl scenes and forest pastimes, is 
considered, it will DerhaDS be matter of greater astonishment that they 


the s 


certain enjoyment of those comforts and necessaries, and the doubtful 
gratification of this attachment. Accustomed as they had been “ free 
to come and free to go,” they could not brook the restraint under 
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which they were placed; and rather than chafe and pine in unwilling 
confinement, would incur hazard, that they might revel at large and 
wanton in the wilderness. Deriving their sustenance chiefly from 
the woods, the strong arm of necessity led many to tempt the perils 
which environed them, while to the more chivalric and adventurous 


" the danger’s self were lure alone.” The quiet and stillness which 
reigned around, even when the enemy were lurking nearest and in 

greatest numbers, inspired many too, with the delusive hope of ex- 
emption from risk, not unfrequently the harbinger of fatal consequen¬ 
ces. It seemed, indeed, impracticable at first to realize the existence 

of a danger which could not be perceived, and not until taught by re¬ 
iterated suffering did they properly appreciate the perilous situation 


of those 



ventured beyond the walls 










be made 




k! campaign into the 


Indian coun* 


try were completed, and to resist this threatened invasion, required 


the concentrated exertions of all their warriors. 


The army destined for this expedition, was composed of volunteers 
and militia, chiefly from the counties west of the Blue Ridge, and con¬ 
sisted of two divisions. The northern division, comprc. 21 1 ’ the 

troops collected in Frederick, Dunmore, (now Shenandoah) an the 
adjacent counties, was to be commanded by Lord Dunmore, in per* 
son; and the southern, comprising the different companies raised in 
lottetourt, Augusta, and the adjoining counties east of the Hue Ridge, 
was to be led on by Gen. Andrew Lewis. These two divisions, 
proceeding by different routes, were to form a junction at the mouth 
of the Big Kenhawa, and from thence penetrate the country n rth- 
west of the Ohio river, as far as the season would admit of their go 
ing, and destroy all the Indian towns and villages which they could 
reach. 


About the first of September, the troops placed under the command 
of Gen. .Lewis rendezvoused at Camp Union (now Lewisburg) and 
consisted of two regiments, commanded by Col. William Fleming of 
Bottetourt and Col. Charles Lewis, of Augusta, and containing about 
four hundred men each. At Camp Union they were joined by an 









a company from Bedford under Capt. Buford, and two from the Hol¬ 
stein settlement (now Washington county) under Capts. Evan, Shel¬ 
by and Herbert. These three latter companies were part of the for¬ 
ces to be led on by Col. Christian, who was likewise to join the two 
main divisions of the army at Point Pleasant, so soon as the other com¬ 
panies of his regiment could be assembled. The force under General 
Lewis, having been thus augmented to eleven hundred men, com¬ 
menced its march for the mouth of Kenhawa on the 11th of Septem¬ 
ber. 1774. 





northern and s 
dred and sixty 
so rugged and 









outhern divisions of the army, a distance of one hnn- 
miles, the intermediate country was a trackless forest, 
mountainous as to render the progress of the army at 
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onee tedious and laborious. Under the guidance of Capt. Matthew 
Arbuckle, they however succeeded in reaching the Ohio river after a 
march of nineteen days, and fixed their encampment on the point of 
land immediately between that river and the Biff Kenhawa. The 
provisions and ammunition, transported 
beeves in droves, arrived soon after. 

When the army was preparing to leave Camp Union, there was 
for a while some reluctance manifested on the part of Col. Field to 
submit to the command of Gen. Lewis. This proceeded from the 
fact, that in a former military service he had been the senior of Gen. 
Lewis, and from the circumstance that the company led on by him 
were Independent Volunteers, not raised in pursuance of the orders 
of Governor Dunmore, but brought 




men from 

way from the one pursued 
by it—depending on his own knowledge of the country to lead them 
a practicable route to the river. 

While thus detached from the forces under Gen. Lewis, two of 
1 1 Is men (Clay and Coward) who were out hunting and at some little 
distance from each other, came near to where two Indians were con¬ 
cealed, Seeing Clay only, and supposing him to be alone, one of 
them fird at him, and running up to scalp him as he fell, was himself 
shot by Coward, who was then about one hundred yards off. The 
other Indian ran oft unharmed, and made his escape. A bundle of 
ropes found where Clay was killed, induced the belief that it was 
the object of these Indians to steal horses; it is not, however, impro¬ 
bable that they had been observing the progress of the army, and 
endeavoring to ascertain its numbers. Col. Field, fearing that lie 
might encounter a party of the enemy in ambush, redoubled his vigi¬ 
lance till he again joined General. Lewis, and the utmost concert and 
harmony then prevailed in the whole army. 

When the Southern division arrived at Point Pleasant, Governor 
Dunmore with the forces under his comm 







tion at 


a better opportunity would be afforded to Col. Christian 
up with that portion of the army which was then with him. 
Meanwhile Gen. Lewis, to learn the cause of the delay of the Nor¬ 
thern division, despatched runners by land in the direction of Fort 
Pitt, to obtain tidings of Lord Dunmore, and to communicate them 
to him immediately. In their absence, however, advices were re¬ 
ceived from his Lordship that he had determined on proceeding across 
the country directly to the Shawanee towns, and ordering General 

cross the river, march forward and form a iunction with 




preparations 
of the troops over 
on the morning of Monday the 10th of 



month, two 
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soldiers left the camp and proceeded up the Ohio river in quest of 
deer. When they had progressed about two miles* they unexpectedly 
came in sight of a large number of Indians, rising from their encamp¬ 
ment, and who, discovering the two hunters, fired upo 
killed one; the other escaped unhurt, and running to the 
municated the intelligence, “that he had seen a body of the enemy, 
covering four acres of ground as closely as they could stand by the 
aide of each other.” The main part of the army wm immediately 
ordered out under Colonels Charles Lewis,* and William Fleming, 
and having formed into two* lines they proceeded about four hundred 
yards, when they met the Indians and the action commenced. 

At the first onset, Colonel Charles Lewis having fallen, and Colo¬ 
nel Fleming being wounded, both lines gave way and were retreating 



became 

general, and was sustained with the most obstinate fury on both sides. 
The Indians perceiving that the “tug of war” had come, and deter¬ 
mined on affording the colonial army no chance of escape, if victory 
should declare for them, formed a line extending across the point, 
from the Ohio to the Kenhawa, and protected in front by logs and 
fallen timber. In this situation they maintained the contest with una¬ 
bated vigor from sunrise till towards the close of evening, bravely 
and successfully resisting every charge which was made on them, 
and withstanding the impetuosity of every onset, with the most in¬ 
vincible firmness, until a fortunate movement on the part of the Vir¬ 
ginia troops, decided the day. 

Some short distance above the entrance of the Kenhawa river into 
Ohio, there is a stream, called Crooked creek, emptying into the for¬ 
mer of these, from the north-east, whose banks are tolerably high, 
and were then covered with a thick and luxuriant growth of weeds. 
Seeing the impracticability of dislodging the Indians by the most vig¬ 
orous attack, and sensible of the great danger which must arise to 
his army if the contest were not decided before night, General Lewis 
detached the three companies which were commanded by Captains 
Isaac Shelby, George Matthews, and John Stuart, with orders to pro- 
up the Kenhawa river, and Crooked creekj under cover of the 
banks and weeds, till they should pass some distance beyond the en- 

were to emerge from their covert, march downward 






•Few officem were ever more, or more deservedly, endeared to thou#* under their com¬ 
mand than Col. Charles Lewis. In the many skirmishes, which it was bin fortune to have 
with the Indians, he was uncommonly successful; and in the various scenes of life through 
which he passed, his conduct, was invariably imurkei by the distinguishing characteristics 
of a mind of no ordinary stamp. His early fhil on this bloody field, was severely felt du¬ 
ring the whole engagement; and to it has been attributed the partial advantages gained by 
the Indian army near the commencement of the Action. When the Altai ball struck him, 
be fell at the root of a tree, from whence he was carried to his tent, against his wish, by 
Capt. Wm. Morrow and a Mr. Bailey, of Capt. Paul’s company, and died in a few hours 
afterwards. In remembrance of his great worth, the Legislature named the county of 
Lewis after 



officer, who had been 

war, and profited by his experience of the Indian mode of fighting. His death checked 
for a time the ardor of his troops, and spread a gloom over the countenanses oil" those 
who had accompanied him on this campaign. 
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toward the point and stuck the Indiana in their rear. The mancBu- 
irire thus planned was promptly executed, and gave a decided victory 
to the colonial army. The Indians finding themselves suddenly and 
unexpectly encompassed between two armies, and not doubting but 
that in their rear was the looked for reinforcement under Col. Chris¬ 
tian, soon gave way, and about sundown commenced a precipitate 
retreat across the Ohio to their towns on the Scioto. 

Some short time after the battle had ended, Col. Christian arrived 
with the troops which lie had collected m the settlements on the Hol¬ 
stein, and relieved the anxiety of many who were disposed to believe 
the retreat of the Indians to be only a feint, and that an attack would 
be again speedily made by them, strengthened and reinforced by 
those of the enemy who had been observed during the enirairement 


liy 


prevent the Virginia troops from effecting a retreat across those 
rivers, (the only possible chance of escape, had they been over ow- 
ered by the enemy in their front) and the loss sustained by the Indi¬ 
ans wa« too great, and the prospect of a better fortune too gloomy 

and unpromising, for them to enter again into an engagement. Dis. 

pirited by the bloody repulse with which they had met, they hastened 
to their towns, better disposed to purchase security from farther hos¬ 
tilities by negotiation, than risk another battle with an army whose 
strength and prowess they had already tested and found superior to 
their own. The victory indeed, was decisive, and many advantages 
were obtained by it; but they were not cheaply bought. Tha Vir¬ 
ginia army sustained, in this engagement, a loss of seventy-five killed, 
and one hundred and forty wounded. About one-fifth of the entire 
number of the troops. 

Among the slain were Colonels Lewis and Field; Captains Buford, 
Morrow, Wood, Cundiff, Wilson, and Robert M*Clannahan; and 
Lieutenants Allen, Goldsby and Dillon, with some other subalterns. 
The loss of the enemy could not be ascertained. On the morning 
after the action, Colonel Christian marc^ed^ o^er die battle- 

to conceal them under some old logs and brush. 

From the great facility with which the Indians either carry off or 
conceal their dead, it is always difficult to ascertain the number of 
their slain, anti lienee arises, in some measure, the disparity between 
their known loss and that sustained by their opponents in battle.— 
Other reasons for this disparity are to be found in their peculiar mode 
of warfare, and in the fact that they rarely continue a contest when 
it has to be maintained with the loss of their warriors. It would not 







more than half as great as that of the victors. In this particular in 
■lance, many of the dead were certainly thrown into the river. 

Nor could the number of the enemy engaged be ever ascertained 
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Their army is known to havfe been composed of warriors from the 
different nations north of the Ohio, and to have comprised the flower 

of the Shawanee, Delaware, Mingo, Wyandotte, and Cay.tiga tribes, 

led on by men whose names were not unknown to fame, and at the 
head of whom was Cornstalk, sachem of the Shawanese, and king 
of the Northern confederacy. 

This distinguished chief and consummate warrior proved himself 
on, that day to be justly entitled to the prominent station which he 
occupied. His plan of alternate retreat and attack was well con¬ 
ceived, and occasioned the principal loss sustained by the whites. If 

at any time his warriors were believed to waver, his voice could be 
heard above the din of arms exclaiming in his native tongue, “ Be 



fearing the example might have a pernicious influence, with one blow 
of the tomahawk he severed his skull. It was, perhaps, a solitary 
instance in which terror predominated. Never did men exhibit more 
decisive evidence of bravery in making a charge, and fortitude in 
withstanding an onset, than did these undisciplined soldiers of the 
forest in the field at Point Pleasant. Such, too, was the good con¬ 
duct of those who composed the army of Virginia, on that occasion, 
and such the noble bravery of many, that high expectations were en¬ 
tertained of their future distinction. Nor were those expectations 
disappointed. In the various scenes through which they subsequent¬ 
ly passed, the pledge of after eminence then given was fully redeem¬ 
ed, and the names of Shelby, Campbell, Matthews, Fleming, Moore, 
and others, their compatriots in arms on the memorable 10th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1774, have been inscribed in brilliant characters on the roll of 
fame. 

Having buried the dead, and made every arrangement of which 
their situation admitted, for the comfort of the wounded, entrench¬ 
ments were thrown up, and the army commenced its march to form 
a junction with the northern division, under Lord Dumuore. Pro¬ 
ceeding by the way of the Salt Licks, General Lewis pressed for- 







rived from Dunmore, with orders to return immediately to the mouth 
of the Big Kenhawa. Suspecting the integrity of his lordship’s mo¬ 
tives, and urged by the advice of his officers generally, General Lewis 

refused to obey these orders, and continued to advance till he wa§ 
met (at Kilkenny creek, and in sight of an Indian village, which its 
inhabitants had just fired and deserted) by the Governor, accompani¬ 
ed by While Eyes, who informed him that he was negotiating a trea¬ 
ty of peace which would supersede the necessity of the further 


suffered many hardships. They had encountered a savage enemy ii 
great force, and purchased a victory with the Wood of their friends 
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When arrived near to the goal of their anxious wishes, and with 
nothing to prevent the accomplishment of the object of the campaign, 
they received those orders with evident chagrin, and did not obey 
them without murmuring. Having, at his own request, been intro- 

dnced several] y.to th e cifiii cers of that d i vision, com pi im enting them 

for their gallantry and good conduct in the late engagement, and as- 
soring them of his high esteem, Lord Dun more returned to his camp, 
and General Lewis commenced his retreat. 

If before the opening of this campaign the belief was prevalent 
that to the conduct of emissaries from Great Britain, because of the 
contest then waging between her and her American colonies, the In¬ 
dian depredations of that year were mainly attributable, that belief 




had assumed prior 
of the tea at Boston 
had taken place in the March preceding. The Boston Port Bill> 
the signal for actual conflict between the colonies and mother country, 
had been received early in May. The House of Burgesses in Vir¬ 
ginia, being in session at the time, recommended that the first of June, 
the day on which that bill was to go into operation, be observed 
throughout the colony “ as a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, 
imploring the divine interposition to avert the heavy calamity which 
threatened destruction to their civil rights, and the evils of a civil war.” 
In consequence of this recommendation and its accompanying resolu¬ 
tions, the Governor had dissolved the Assembly. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts had likewise passed declaratory resolutions, expressive 
of their sense of the state of public affairs and the designs of Parlia¬ 
ment, and which led to their dissolution also. The committee of cor¬ 
respondence at Boston, had framed and promulgated an agreement 
which induced Governor Gage to issue a proclamation, denouncing 
it as “ an unlawful, hostile and traitorous combination, contrary to the 
allegiance due to the King, destructive of the legal authority of Par¬ 
liament, and of the peace, good order and safety of the community,” 
and requiring of the magistrates to apprehend and bring to trial 




of uniting and guiding the councils and directing the efforts 
America,” had opened its session on the 4th of September. In fine, 
the various elements of that tempest which soon after overspread the 

thirteen united colonies, had been already developed, and were rapid¬ 
ly concentrating, before the orders for the retreat of the Southern di¬ 
vision of the army were issued by Lord lino more. How far these 

were dictated by a spirit of hostility to the cause of the colonies, and 
of subservience to the interests of Great Britain, in the appro 



ment. If indeed there existed (as has been 
Indians and the Governor from the time of his arrival 
era Division of the army at Fort Pitt, a secret and friendly 
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standing, looking to the almost certain result of the commotions which 
were agitating America, then was the battle at Point Pleasant virtually 
the first in the series of those brilliant achievments which burst 







shed, 
liberty. 

It has been already seen that Lord Dunmore failed to form a junc¬ 
tion with General Lewis, at the mouth of the Great Kenhawa, agree- 
ably to the plan for the campaign, as concerted at Williamsburg by 
the commanding officer of each division. No reason for changing 

the direction of his march appears to have been assigned by him. 
and others were left to infer his motives altogether from circumstances. 
While at Fort Pitt, Lord Dunmore was joined by the notorious 

thence 
this man. 
to fasten 

upon the necks of the American people—his withdrawal from the 
garrison at Fort Pitt while commissioners were there for the purpose 
of concluding a treaty with the Indians, as was stipulated in the agree¬ 
ment made with them by Dunmore—the exerting of his influence 
over them, to prevent the chiefs from attending there, and to win 

them to the cause of .England.—his ultimate joining the savages in the 

war which (very much from his instigation) they waged against the 
border settlements, soon after—the horrid cruelties and fiendish tor¬ 
tures inflicted on unfortunate white captives by his orders and conni¬ 
vance—all combined to form an exact counterpart to the subsequent 
conduct of Lord Dunmore when exciting the negroes to join the Bri¬ 
tish standard—plundering the property of those who were attached 
to the cause of liberty—and applying the brand of conflagration to 
the most flourishing town in Virginia. 

At Wheeling, as they were descending the river, the army delayed 
some days; and while proceeding from thence to form a junction 
with the division under General Lewis, was joined, near the mouth 
of the little Kenhawa, by the noted John Connoly, of great fame 
as a tory. 

Of this man 

W ' ~ — . 

encamped at the mouth of Hock Hocking, seem- 
make him his confidential adviser. It was here, too, only se- 
miles distant from the head quarters of General Lewis, that it 
was determined to,leave the boats and canoes and proceed by laid to 
the Chilicothe towns. 

The messengers despatched by Lord Dunmore to apprize the lower 
army of this change of determination, were Indian traders, one of 
whom being asked if he supposed the Indians would venture to give 
1 "’-to the superior force of the whites, replied that they certainly 
, and that Lewis* division would soon see his prediction veri- 
This was on the day previous to the engagement. On ihe re- 
these men, on the evening of the same day, they must have 
seen the Indian army which made the attack on the next morning; 



















ail cl till belief was teneral on the day of battle, that they bad oem- 


as fei 

■ranictfted to the Indians the present strength and expected reinforee- 
menWof die southern division. It has also been said, that on 
evening of the 10th of October, while Dunmore, Connoly and 
or two others were walking together, hie Lordship remarked, 
this time General Lewis has warm work.” 

The acquaintance formed by the Governor with Connoly, in 
ensuing summer was further continued, and at length ripened into one 
of the most iniquitous conspiracies that ever disgraced civilized man. 

In July, 1775, Connoly presented himself to Lord Dunmore with 
proposals well calculated to gain the favor of the exasperated Gover¬ 
nor, and between them a plan was soon formed which seemed to 

rewards 

were transmitted to sucn omcers or me militia 
on the frontiers of Virginia as were believed* to be friendly to the 
royal cause, on putting themselves under the command of Connoly, 
whose influence with the Indians was to ensure their co-operation 
against the friend® of America. To perfect this scheme, it was 
necessary to communicate with General Gage, and about the middle 
of September, Connoly, with despatches from Dunmore, set off for 
Boston, and in the course of a few weeks returned, with instructions 
from the Governor of Massachusetts, which developed their whole 
plan. Connoly was invested with the rank of Colonel of a regiment, 
(to be raised among those on the frontiers, who favored the eause of 
Great Britain,) witTi which he was to proceed forthwith to Detroit, 
where he was to receive a considerable reinforcement and be supplied 
with cannon, muskets and ammunition. He was then to visit (he 
different Indian nations, enlist them in the projected enterprise-, and 
rendezvous his whole force at Fort Pitt. From thence he was to 
cross the Alleghany mountain, and marching* through Virginia join 
Lord Dunmore, on the 20th of the ensuing April, at Alexandria. 

This scheme, (the execution of which would at once have laid 
waste a considerable portion of Virginia, and ultimately, perhaps, 
nearly the whole State,) was frustrated by the taking of Connoly, 
and all the particulars of it made known. This development served 
to shew the villainous connexion existing between Dunmore and Con¬ 
noly, and to corroborate the suspicion of General Lewis and many 
his officers, that the conduct of the former, during the campaign 
1774, was dictated by any thing else than the interest and well¬ 
being of the colony of Virginia. 

This suspicion was farther strengthened by the readiness with 
which Lord Dunmore embraced the overtures of peace, and the terms 
on which a treaty was concluded with them; while the encamping 
of his army, without entrenchments, in the heart of the Indian coun¬ 
try, and in tl 

been a 

friendly understanding between him and them. To have relied solely 
on the bravery and good conduct of his troops would have been the 
height of imprudence. His army was less than that which had been 
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scarcely delivered from the fury of a body of savages inferior in 
number to the one with which he would have had to contend, and it 
would have been folly in him to suppose that he could achieve»with 
a smaller force what required the utmost exertions of 
and his brave officers to effect with a greater one. 

When the Northern division of the army resumed 
'Ohilicothe, it left the greater part of its provisions in a block bouse 
which had been erected during its stay at the mouth of the Hock- 
hocking, under the care of Captain Froman with a small party of 
troops to garrison it. On the third day after it left Fort Gore (the 
block-house at the mouth of Hockhocking) a white man by the name 

of Elliot came to Governor Dunmore, with a request from the Indi. 

ans that he would withdraw the army from their country and 

commissioners to meet their chiefs at Pittsburg to confer about 

terms of a treaty. To this request a reply.was given, that the 

vernor was well inclined to make peace, and was willing that hos¬ 
tilities should cease; but as he was then so near their towns, and all 
the chiefs of the different nations were at that time with the army, 
it would be more convenient to negotiate then, than at a future period. 
He then named a place at which he would encamp and listen to their 
proposals, and immediately despatched a courier to General Lewis 
with orders for his return. 

The Indian spies reporting that General Lewis had disregarded 
these orders, and was still marching rapidly towards their towns, the 
Indians became apprehensive of the result, and one of their chiefs 
(the White Eyes) waited on Lord Dunmore in person, and complained 
that the “Long Knives” were coming upon them and would destroy 
all their towns. Dunmore then, in company with White Eyes, 
visited the camp of General Lewis, and prevailed with him, as we 
have seen, to return across the Ohio. 

In a few days after this, the Northern division of the army ap¬ 
proached within eight miles of Cliilicothe, and encamped on the plain, 
at the place appointed for the chiefs to meet, without entrenchments 
or breast-works, or any protection, save the vigilance of the sentinels 
and the bravery of the troops. On the third 
the army, eight chiefs, 

and when the interpreters made known who Cornstalk was f Lord 
Dunmore addressed them, and, from a written memorandum, recited 

the various infractions, on the part of the Indians, of former treaties, 

and different murders unprovokedly committed by them. To all 
this Cornstalk replied, mixing a good deal of recrimination with 
defence of his reel brethren; and when he had concluded, a time was 
; peci ed when the chiefs of the different nations should come in, and 
proceed to the negotiation of a treaty. 

camp, and acquainted 

attend, and that he was apprenensive mere couia not a 
be convened. Dunmore then requested that he would convoke 
many chiefs of the other nations as he could, and bring them to 
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council fire without delay, as he was anxious to close the war at once 
Hind that if this could not be effected peaceably, he should be forced 
to resume hostilities. Meantime, two interpreters were despatched 
te Logan, by Lord Dunmore, requesting his attendance;—but Logan 
replied, that “he was a warrior, not a councillor, and would not 
come.”* 

On the'night after the return of the interpreter® to Camp Charlotte, 
name of Dunmore’s encampment) Major William Crawford, 
three hundred men, left the main army about midnight, on an 
excursion against a small Mingo village, not far off. Arriving there 
before day, the detachment surrounded the town; and on the first 
coming out of the Indians from their huts, there was some little firing 
on the part of the whites, by which one squaw and a man were 
killed—the others, about twenty in number, were all made prisoners 

remained until the conclusion of 
a treaty. Everything about the village indicated an intention of their 
speedily deserting it. 

Shortly after, Cornstalk and two other chiefs made their appearance 
at Camp Charlotte, and entered into a negotiation, which soon termi¬ 
nated in an. agreement to forbear all farther hostilities against each 
other—to give up the prisoners then held by them, and to attend at 
Pittsburg, with as many of the Indian chiefs as could be prevailed 
on to meet the commissioners from Virginia, in the ensuing summer, 
where a treaty was to be concluded and ratified—Dunmore requiring 
hostages, to guarantee the performance of those stipulations on the 
part of the Indians. 

If in the battle at Point Pleasant, Cornstalk manifested the bravery 
and generalship of a mighty captain, in the negotiation® at Camp 
Charlotte he displayed the skill of a statesman, joined to powers of 
oratory rarely if ever surpassed. With the most patriotic devotion 
to his country, and in a strain of most commanding eloquence, he 
recapitulated the accumulated wrongs which had oppressed their 
fathers, and which were oppressing them. Sketching in lively colors 
the once happv and powerful condition of the Indians, he placed in 

- MV" • ... m ► • m H « It . • 






Exclaiming against the perfidiousness of the whites, and the 
neaty of the traders, he proposed as the basis of a treaty, that no 
persons should be permitted to carry on a commerce with the Natives 
for individual profit, but that their whit© brother should send them 
such articles as they needed, bj the hands of honest men, who were 

•Colonel Benjamin Wilson, Sen., (then m oflicer in Donnaor®** army, and whone narrative 
of the campaign furnished the facts which are here detailed) says that he conversed fVeely 
with one of the interpreters (Niehnisan) In regard to the mission to Logan, and that neither 
the interpreter, nor any other one during the campaign, did he hear of the charge 


preferred in Logan’s speech against Captain Cresap, as being engaged In the afftalr at fellow 

in the division of the army under Lord Dunmore; 
Logan’s speech had been made public, at Camp 
materially interested in it, and could at once bavin 
proved the falsehood or the allegation which it contained,) nor Colonel Wilson, (who waa 
present during the whole conference between Lord Dunmore and the Indian chiefs, and 
at the lime when the speeches were delivered sat immediately behind and close to Dan more,) 
b ald have heard nothing of It until years alter. 
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to exchange them at a fair price for their skins and furs, and that 
spirit of any kind should be sent among them, a.« the “fi 
water" of the whites proceeded evil to the Indians.* 

This truly great man is said to have been oppose cl 
its commencement, and to have proposed on the eve of the battle at 
Point Pleasant to send in a dag and make overtures for peace; but 

this proposal was overruled by.the general voice of the chiefs.— 

When a council was first held after the defeat of the Indians, Com- 
stalk, reminding them of their late' ill success, and that the Long 
Knives were still pressing on them, asked what should be then done, 
no one answered. Rising again, he proposed that the women 
children should be all killed, and that the warriors should go out 

were slain. Still no one answered. Then* 




Upon the close of the campaign of 1774, there succeeded a short 
period of perfect quiet and of undisturbed repose from savage inva¬ 
sion along 1 the borders of North-Western Virginia. The decisive 
battle of the 10th of October, repressed incursion for a time, and 
taught those implacable enemies of her citizens their utter inability, 
alone and unaided, to maintain si. contest of surras against the superior 
power of Virginia. They saw that in any future conflict with this 
colony, her belligerant operations would no longer be confined to the 
mere purposes of defence, but that war would be waged in their own 
country, and their own towns become the theatre of its action. Had 
the leading objects of the Dunmore campaign been fully accomplished 
—had the contemplated junction of the different divisions of the army 
taken place—had its combined forces extended their march into the 
Indian territory and effected the proposed reduction of the Chilicothe 
and other towns on the Scioto and Sandusky, it would have been 
long indeed before the frontier settlements became exposed to savage 
inroad. A failure to effect these things, however, left the Indians 
comparatively at liberty, and prepared to renew invasion and revive 

deeds, whenever a savage thirst for vewreance 






this prospect was soon presented to them. 

The contest between Great Britain and her American colonies, 

which had been for some time carried on with increasing warmth, 
was ripening rapidly into war. The events of every day more a'nd 
more confirmed the belief that the H unconditional submission 19 of 

the colonies was the object of the parent State, and that to accomplish 
i, she was prepared to desolate the country by a civil war. 
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■ays, “ 

and audible voice, without stammering or repetition, nnd with peculiar emphasis, 
looks while addressing Dunmore, were truly grand autl majestic, yet graceful and Attractive— 
I have beard the flisl orators in Virginia, Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee, but never 
have I heard one whose powers of delivery surpassed those of Cornstalk on that occasion.” 
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imbrue her hands in the blood of its citizens. This state of things 
the Indians knew would favor .the consummation of their hopes.— 
Virginia, having to apply her physical strength to the repulsion of 
other enemies, could not be expected to extend 
over the remote and insulated ^settlements on her borders, inese 
would have to depend on themselves alone for resistance to ruthless 
irruption and exemption from total annihilation. The Indians well 
knew the weakness of those settlements and their consequent inca¬ 
pacity to vie in open conflict with the overwhelming force of their 
savage foes, and their hereditary resentment to the whites prompted 
them to take advantage of that weakness to wreak this resentment 
and involve them once more in hostilities. 

Other 
this 

Indians to co-operate with the English in reducing Virginia to sub¬ 
jection, and defeated by the detection and apprehension of Connoly, 
was soon after resumed on a more extensive scale. British agents 
were busily engaged from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, in endea¬ 
voring, by immediate presents and the promise of future reward, to 
excite the savages to a war upon the western frontiers. To accom¬ 
plish this object, no means which were likely to be of any avail were 
neglected to be used. Gratified resentment and the certainty of plun¬ 
der were held up to view as present consequences of this measure; 
and the expulsion of the whites, and the repossessioti, by the Natives, 
of the country from which their fathers had been ejected, as its ulti¬ 
mate result. Less cogent motives might have enlisted them on the 
side of Great Britain. These were too strong to be resisted by them* 
and too powerful to be counteracted by any course of conduct which 
the colonies could observe towards them, and they became ensnared 
by the delusive bait, and the Insidious promises which accompa¬ 
nied it. 

There were in the colonies, too, many persons who, from princi¬ 
ple or fear, were still attached to the cause of Great Britain, and who 
not only did not sanction the opposition of their country to the su- 



they were 

iiijl 1 the attachment of the Indians to the side of Britain, and appre¬ 
hensive that in their inroads the friends as well as the enemies of that 
country might, from the difficulty of discriminating, be exposed to 
savage fury; and, at the same time, sensible that they had become 

obnoxious to a majority of their neighbors who were perhaps too 

sought a 
some in¬ 





stances. these a 

_ , when once 

infuse 

repetition of those enormities which had previously so terribly an- 
noyed the inhabitants of tbs different frontiers, "'iftius wrought 
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upon, their inculcated enmity to the Anglo.Americana generally, rous¬ 

ed them to action, and the dissonant notes of the war song resounded 
in their villages. For a while indeed they refrained from hostilities 

against North.Western Virginia. It was, however, but to observe 

the progress of passing events, that they might act against the moun¬ 
tain borders simultaneously with the British on the Atlantic coast, as 
in premature movement on their pari might, while Virginia was yet 
ill liberty to bear down upon them with concentrated forces, bring 
upon their towns the destruction which had so appallingly threatened 
them after the battle at Point Pleasant. 

But though the inhabitants on the Virginia frontiers enjoyed a mo- 




occupy 
renewed 

endeavors to form establishments in it, in ta 1775. induced their contin¬ 
uance, and brought on those who were engaged in effecting them all 
the horrors of savage warfare. 

Upon the close of the campaign under Lord Dun more, Kentucky 
became more generally known. James Harrod, with those who had 
associated themselves with him in making a settlement in that coun¬ 
try and aided in the erection of this fori at Harrodsburg, joined the 
army of General Lewis at Point Pleasant; and when, after the treaty 
of Gamp Charlotte, the army was disbanded, many of the soldiers 
and some of the officers, enticed by the description given of it by 
Harrod, returned to South Western Virginia through that country.— 
The result of their examination of it induced many to migrate thither 
immediately, and in 1775, families began to take up their residence 
in it. 

At that time the only white persons residing in Kentucky were 
those at Haw fort, and for a while emigrants to that country es¬ 
tablished themselves in its immediate vicinity that they might derive 
protection from its walls from the marauding irruptions of Indians.- 
Two other establishments were, however, soon made, and became, 

many 

whose enterprising spirits led them to make their home 
that wilderness. The first of these was that at Boonsborough, 

was made under the superintendence of Daniel Boone. 

The prospect of amassing great wealth, by the purchase of a large 
body of land from the Indians for a comparatively trifling considera- 
tion, induced some gentlemen in North Carolina to form a company, 
mil'll endeavor by negotiation to effect such purpose. This association 

wiis known under the title of “ Henderson & Company,” and its ob. 

acquisition of a considerable pci^irtion of Kentucky. The 

project, was 

to convene a council of the Indis itorv sought to li e 

one nation of 

them, it was deemed advisable to convoke the chiefs of the different 
nations south of the Ohio river. A time was then appointed at which 
these were to assembl6 t and it became necessary to engfege an agent. 
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possessing the requisite qualifications, to attend the council, on behalf 
of Henderson and Company, and to transact the business for them. 

ae of Daniel Boone which had reached them, recommended 
one eminently qualified to dischaige the duties 
an agent, and he was employed in that capacity. At the appointed 
period, the council was held and a negotiation commenced, which re* 
suited in the transfer to Henderson and Company of the title of the 

Indians to the land lying south of the Kentucky river 
north of the Tennessee. 

Boone was then placed at the head of a party of enterprising men 

sent to open a road from the Holstein settlement through the wilder¬ 
ness to the Kentucky river, and to take possession of the company’s 

When within 

journey they were attacked by 

two of Boone’s comrades, and wounded two others. Two days af- 

they were again attacked by them and had two more of their 

party killed and three wounded. From this time they experienced 
no farther molestation until they had arrived within the limits of the 
purchase and erected a fort at a lick near the southern bank of the 
Kentucky river—the site of the present town of Boons borough.— 
Enfeebled by the less sustained in the attacks made on them by the 
Indians, and worn down by the continued labor of opening a road, 
through an almost impervious wilderness, it was some time before 
they could so far complete the fort as to render it secure against anti¬ 
cipated assaults of the savages and justify a detachment being sent 
from the garrison to escort the family of Boone to his new situation. 
When it was was thus far completed, an office was opened for the 
sale of the company’s land,* and Boone and some others returned to 
Holstein, and from thence guarded the family of Boone through the 
wilderness to the newly erected fort. Mrs. Boone and her daughter 
are believed to be the first white females who ever stood on the banks 
of the Kentucky river. 

In 1775, Benjamin Logan, who had been with Lord Dunmore at 
Camp Charlotte, visited Kentucky and selected a spot for his future 
residence near to the present village of Stanford, erected thereon a 
fort, and in the following year moved his family thither. 

These were the only settlements then commenced within the limits of 

the now State of Kentucky. As the tide of emigration flowed into the 

country, those three' forts afforded an asylum from the Indian hostility 
to which the whites were incessantly subjected, and never perhaps 
lived three men better qualified by nature and habit to resist that hos¬ 
tility, and preserve the settlers from captivity and death, than James 
Harrod, Daniel Boone, and Benjamin Logan. Reared in the lap of 

inured to tho hardships and sufferings of a wilder- 




*Th« purchase of Henderson and Company, was subsequently declared by the Legislate* 
Of Virginia, to be null and void, so fhr as the purchasers were concerned, but effectual as 
to the eitingulshment of the Indian title to the territory thus bought of them. To indemnify 
die purchasers for any advancements of money or other thtajs which they had made to the 
Indians, the Assembly granted to them 200,000 aeree of land, lying at the mouth of Orten 
river, and known generally As Henderson’s grant. 
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ness life, they were habitually acquainted with those arts which were 
necessary to detect and defeat the one and to lessen and alleviate the 

Intrepid and fearless, yet cautious and prudent, there was 
in each of them the sly, circumventive powers of the Indian, 

to intuition, in the perception of impending dangers, instant in deter¬ 
mining itiid prompt in action, to see, to resolve, and to execute, were 
with them the work of the same moment. Rife in expedients, the 
most perplexing difficulties rarely found them at a loss. Possessed of 
these qualities, they were placed at the head of the little colonies 
planted around them, not by ambition, but by the universal voice of 
the people, from a deep and thorough conviction that they only were 

the exigencies of their situation. The conviction was 
Their intellectual and physical resources were pow- 
constantly exerted for the preservation and security of 
the settlements, and frequently, with astonishing success, under the 
most inauspicious circumstances. Had they, indeed, by nature been 
supine and passive, their isolated situation and the constantly repeated 
attempts of the Indians at their extermination would have aroused 
them iiiui it did others to activity and energy, and brought thehr every 
nerve into action. For them there were no “ weak, piping times of 
peace,”—no respite from danger. The indefatigable vigilance and 
persevering hostility of an unrelenting foe required countervail'! 
exertions on their part, and kept alive the life which they 
to live. 

From the instant those establishments were made, and emigrants 
placed themselves in their vicinity, the savages commenced their usual 
mode of warfare, and marauding parties were ever in readiness to 
seize upon those whose misfortune ft was to become exposed to their 
vigilance. In the prosecution of these hostilities, incidents of the 
most lively iind harrowing interest, though liiixiited in their consequen¬ 
ces, were constantly recurring, before a systematic course of opera¬ 
tions was undertaken for the destruction of the settlers. 

The Indians, seeing that they had to contend with person 

their peculiar mode warfare as themselves, and 

deadly blow as they were to strike it with impunity, they entirely 
changed their plans of annoyance. Instead of longer endeavoring to 

cut off the whites in detail, they brought into the country a force, 
sufficiently numerous and powerful to act simultaneously against ill 
the settlements. The consequence of this was much individual suf¬ 
fering and several horrid massacres. Husbandmen, toiling to secure 

the product of the summer’s labor for their sustenance another sen. 

son, were frequently attacked and murdered. Hunters, engaged in 

were obliged to prac¬ 
tise the utmost wariness to evade the ambushed Indian and make sore 
their return to the fort. Springs and other watering places, and the 
paths leading to them, were constantly guarded by the savages, who 

, until j 







would lie near them day and night, 


forced to leave their covert 
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in quest of food to satisfy, their extreme hunger, and who, when this 
end was attained, would return to their hiding places with renovated 
strength and increased watchfulness. The cattle belonging to the 
garrisons were either driven off or killed, so that no supplies could 
be derived from them. This state of things continued without inter¬ 
mission till the severity of winter forced the Indians to depart for 
their towns, and then succeeded of necessity a truce, which had be* 
oome extremely desirable to the different settlements. 

When we reflect on the dangers, the difficulties, the complicated 
distresses, to which the m habitants were then exposed, it is realky 
matter of astonishment that they did not abandon the country and 
seek elsewhere an exemption from those evils- How women, with 
all the weakness of the sex, could be prevailed upon to remain durimr 




horrors of savage warfare, is truly surprising. The frequent recur¬ 
rence of danger dtoes indeed produce a comparative insensibility and 
indifference to it, but it is difficult to conceive that familiarity with 
the tragic scenes which were daily exhibited there could reconcile 
persons to a life of constant exposure to them. Yet such was the 

fact, and not only did the few who were first to venture on them con. 

tinue in the country, but others, equally adventurous, moved to it, 
encountering many hardships and braving every danger, to aid in 
maintaining possession of the modern Canaan, and to obtain a home 
in that land of milk and honey. If for a while they flattered them¬ 
selves with the hope that the ravages which had been checked by 
winter would not be repeated on the return of spring, they were sadly 
disappointed. Hostilities were resumed as soon as the abatement of 
cold suffered the Indians to take the field, and were carried on with 
renewed ardor and on an enlarged scale. 

Feeling the hopelessness of extirpating the settlements, bo long a* 
the forts remained to afford a safe retreat to the inhabitants, and ha- 
ving learned, by the experience of the preceding season, that the 
whites were but little if at all inferior to them in their own arts, and 
were competent to combat them, in their own mode of warfare, the 
Indians resolved on bringing into the country a larger force, and to di- 
rect their united energies to the demolition of the different forts. To 
prevent any aid being afforded by the other garrisons while opera* 
tions were levelled against one, they resolved on detaching from their 
main body snch a number of men as was deemed sufficient to keep 
watch around the other forts and awe their inmates from attempting 
to leave them on any occasion. This was a course of excellent po¬ 
licy. It was calculated not only to prevent the marching of any aux- 
fliaiy forces from one to the other of the fortresses, but at the same 
time, by preventing hunting parties from ranging the woods, cutoff the 
principal source from which their supplies were derived, and thus 
render their fall the more certain and easy. 

Accordingly, in March, 1777, they entered Kentucky with a force 
•if upwards of two hundred warriors, and sending some of their most 
expert and active men to watch around Boone's and Logan’s forts, 
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marched with the chief part of their army to attack Harrodsburg. 
On the 14th of March three persona (who were engaged in clearing 

some land) not far fro.m Harrod’s fort, discovered the Indians proceed- 

ing througn the woods, and sought to escape observation and convey 
the intelligence to the garrison. Bat they too were discovered and 

pursued, and one of them was killed, another taken prisoner, and the 
third (James, afterwards Gen. Ray, then a mere youth) reached Har- 
rodsburg alone in safety. Aware that the place had become alarmed, 
and that they had then no chance of operating cun it by surprise, they 
encamped near to it on that evening, and early on the morning of the 
16th commenced a furious and animated attack. 

Apprised of the near approach of the enemy, 
made every preparation for defence of which their 
and when the assailants rushed to the assault, 
horrible yells, nor yet dispirited by the presence of a force so far su¬ 
perior to their own, they received them with a fire so steady and 
well directed as forced them to recoil, leaving one of their slain on 
the field of attack. This atone argued a great discomfiture! of the 
Indians, as it is well known to be their invariable custom, to remove, 
if practicable, those of their warriors who fall in battle. Their sub¬ 
sequent movements satisfied the inmates of the fort that there bad 
been indeed a discomfiture, and that they had but little to apprehend 
from a renewed assault on their little fortress. After reconnoitering 
for a while, at a pm dent distance from the garrison, the Indians kin¬ 
dled their fires for the night, and in the following day, leaving a small 
party for the purpose of annoyance, decamped with the main body 
of their army and marched towards Boonsborough. In consequence, 
however, of a severe spell of March weather, they were forced to 
remain inactive for a time, and did not make their appearance there 
until the middle of April. 

In the assault on Boone’s fort, the Indians soon became satisfied 
that it was impregnable against them, and although their repulse was 
not as signal here as it had been at Harrodsburg, vet the; soon 
withdrew from the contest and marched towards I.<ogan*s fort, having 





render an attack on .the fort at Logan’s 
station an event of most fearful consequence. Its inmates had been 
but a short time in the country and were not provided with an ample 
supply either of provisions or ammunition. They were few in num- 

cl spirit and undaunted fortitude, yet 
ih was the disparity between thirteen and two hundred—the force 
the .garrison and the force of the assailants—-joined to their other¬ 
wise destitute situation, that hope itself could scarcely live in so peril- 
situation. Had this been the first point against which the ene- 

when they arrived in the countiy 
But by deferring the attack on it 
they had been repulsed at the two other forts, the garrison was «1- 
lowed time, and availing themselves of it to fortify their position 
more strongly, the issue was truly most fortunate though unexpected. 
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On the night preceding the commencement of the attack on the 
fort, the Indians had approached near to it unperceived and secreted 
themselves in a cane-brake which had been suffered to remain aronnd 
the cabins. Early in the morning the women went out to milk, 

guarded by most of the garrison, and before they were aware of im. 

pending danger the concealed Indians opened a general fire, which 
killed three of the men and drove the others hastily within the fort. 
A most affecting spectacle was then presented to view, well calcula¬ 
ted to excite the sympathies of human nature and arouse to action a 
man possessed of the generous sensibility and noble daring which 
animated the bosom of Logan. 

One of the men who had fallen on the first fire of the Indians, and 
had been supposed by his comrades to be dead, was in truth though 
wounded yet still alive, and was observed feebly s 
crawl towards the fort. The fear of mangling from the horrid scalp- 
ing-knife, and of tortures from more barbarous instruments, seemed 
to abate his exertions in dragging his wounded body along, lest he 
should be discovered and borne off by some infuriated and unfeeling 
savage. It was doubtful, too, whether his strength would endure 
long enough to enable him to reach the gate, even if unmolested by 
any apprehension of danger. The magnanimous and intrepid Logan 
resolved on making an effort to save him. He endeavored to raise 
volunteers to accompany him without the fort and bring in their poor 
wounded companion. It seemed as if courting the quick embrace 
of death, and even his adventurous associates for an instant shrunk 
from the danger. At length a man by the name of Martin, who 
plumed himself on rash and daring deeds, consented to aid in the 
enterprise, and the two proceeded towards the gate. Here the spirit 
of Martin forsook him, and he recoiled from the hazardous adventure. 
Logan was then alone. He beheld the feeble but wary exertions 
his unfortunate comrade entirely subside, and he could not hesitate. 
He rushed quickly through the gate, caught the unhappy victim in 
his arms and bore him triumphantly into the fort, amid a shower of 

aimed at him, and some of which buried themselves in the 
close 






ment and worthy of 

The siege being maintained by the Indians, the ammunition of the 
garrison was nearly exhausted in repelling the frequent assaults made 

on the fort, and it was apparent that the enemy did not intend spee¬ 
dily to withdraw their forces. Parlies of Indians were frequently 
detached from the main body, as well to obtain a supply of provis¬ 
ions by hunting as to intercept and cut off any aid which might be 

sent to St. Asaph’s (Logan’s station) from the other forts. In this 
posture ^of affairs,jt was impossible that the garrison could^long hold 

under existing circumstances, appeared to be almost impossible.— 

Harrodsburg and Boonesborough were not themselves amply provided 

with stores ; and had it been otherwise, so closely was the interme¬ 
diate country between them and St. Asaph’s guarded by the savages, 
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that no communication could be carried from one to the other of them. 
The settlement on the Holstein was the nearest point from which it 
could be practicable to derive a supply of ammunition, and the dis¬ 
tance to that nighborhood was considerable. 

Logan knew the danger which must result to the garrison, from 
being weakened as much as it must be, by sending a portion of it on 
this hazardous enterprize ; but he also knew, that the fort could not 
be preserved from falling unless its magazine wan soon replenished. 
Preferring the doubtful prospect of succeeding in its relief, by adopt¬ 
ing the plan of sending to Holstein! he proposed the measure to his 
companions, and they eagerly embraced it. It remained then to se¬ 
lect the party which was to venture on this high enterprise. Impor¬ 
tant as the presence of Logan was know 
the lives of all within depended on the 
and as to effect this required the exercise of qualities rarely possess¬ 
ed in so great degree by any other individual, he was unanimously 
chosen to conduct the enterprise. 

Accompanied by four of the garrison, Logan, as slyly as possible, 
•lipped from the fort and commenced" his tedious journey. To les¬ 
sen the chance of coming in contact with straggling bands of Indians, 
he avoided the pack road which had been opened by Boone, and, 
pursuing an untrodden route, reached the settlement in safety. The 
requisite supplies were soon engaged; and while they were being 
prepared for transportation, Logan was actively engaged in endeavor* 
ing to prevail on the inhabitants to form a company as expeditiously 
as possible and march to their relief. With a feint promise of assist¬ 
ance, and with the assurance that their situation should be immedi¬ 
ately made known to the executive authority of the Stale, he set off 
on his return. Confiding the ammunition which he had obtained to 
the care of his companions, and prudently advising and instructing 
them in the course best to be pursued, he left them and hastened to 
make his way alone back to St. Asaph. In ten days alter his depar* 
tore from the fort he returned to it again, and his presence contributed 
much to revive and encourage the garrison, till then in almost utter 

witH 




it was still surrounded by the Indians. With so much secre¬ 
cy and caution had the enterprise been conducted, that the enemy ne¬ 
ver knew it had been undertaken until it was happily accomplished. 

For some time after this the garrison continued in high expectation 
of seeing the besiegers depart, despairing t)f making any impression 

the fort. But they were mistaken in this -expectation. Each re¬ 
day showed the continued i 

famine as they were on 

elapsed, and there was no appearance of the succors which had been 
promised to Logan when in the settlement on Holstein. And al¬ 
though the besi eged were still successful in repelling every assault on 
the garrison, yet their stock of provisions was almost entirely ex- 




of the fort and exhibit. 

by assault or 
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haunted and there wiiii no chance of obtaining a farther supply but 
from the woods around them. To depend on the success of hunting 
parties, to relieve the hr necessities and prevent their actual starvation 
or surrender, seemed indeed but a slender reed on which to rely, and 
the gloom of despondency overshadowed their hitherto saognina 

countenances. But as they were resigning themselves to de. 

spair, and yielding up the last hope of being able to escape from 

fury and vengeance. Col. Bowman arrived to their relief, and 
the Indians to raise the siege. It was not, however, without 
on his part. A detachment of his men, which had preced¬ 
ed the advance of the main army, was unfortunately unable to reach 
the fort undiscovered by the besiegers, who attacked and killed them 

before^they ^ion^issur<”*3■ ^ Governor °o' ?°eiioi 

mising protection and reward to those who would renounce ihe cause 
of the American colonies and espouse that of Great Britain, and de¬ 
nouncing those who would not. When this proclamation was carri¬ 
ed to Logan, he carefully kept secret its contents, lest it might pro-' 
duce an unfavorable effect on the minds of some of his men, worn 
down, exhausted, and discouraged as they then were. 

After the arrival of Colonel Bowman in the country, there w»® for 
a time a good deal of skirmishing between his forces, aided by indi¬ 
viduals from the different forts, and those Indians. In all of them 
the superiority of the whites in the use of the rifle became apparent 
to the savages; and as the feat of Captain Gibson with the sword 
had previously acquired for the Virginians the appellation of the 
Long Knives, the fatal certainty with which Bowman’s men and the 
inhabitants of the various settlements in Kentucky then aimed their 
shola, might h a ve added to that titie th e forcible epi thet of sharp* 
shooters. They were as skillful and successful, too, in the practice 
of those arts by which one is enabled to steal unaware upon his ene¬ 
my, as the Natives themselves, and were equally as sure to execute 
the purposes for which those arts were put in requisition as these 



became 





The frequent success of Colonel Bowman’s men, in scouring 

surrounding country, gave to the inhabitants of all the settlements 
opportunity of cultivating their little fields and of laying in such 
stock of provisions and military stores as would suffice in the hour 
need, when that force should be withdrawn from the country, and the 

Indians consequently be again enabled to overrun it. All that the in¬ 
habitants, by reason of the paucity of 




homes, there wer$ at Boonsborough only twenty-two, at Harrodsbuig 
sixty-five, and at St. Asaph’s fifteen menu Emigrants, however, 
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season in great numbers, 
belter to resist aggression 
and hunting—then 





flocked to the country during the ensuing 
and their united strength enabled them 
conduct the various operations of 
the only occupations of the men. 

While these things ,were transacting in Kentucky, North Western 
Virginia enjoyed a repose undisturbed, save by the conviction of the 
moral certainty that it would be again involved in all the horrors of 
savage warfare, and that, too, at no distant period. The machina¬ 
tions of British agents to produce this result were well known to be 

gaining advocates "daily among the savages, and the hereditary resent. 

rnents of these were mown to be too deeply seated for the victory of 
Point Pleasant to have produced their eradication, and to have crea¬ 
ted in their stead a void 
feelings towards their Virginia neighbors 
tribes north west of the Ohio river had been some time forming, and 
the assent of the Shawanese alone was wanting to its perfection.— 
The distinguished Sachem at the head of that nation was opposed to 
an alliance with the British, and anxious to preserve i friendly inter¬ 
course with the colonists. All his influence with all his energy was 
exerted to prevent his brethren from again involving themselves in a 
war with the whites. But it was likely to be in vain. Many of his 
warriors had fallen at the mouth of the Kenhawa, and his people had 
suffered severely during the continuance of that war; they were, 
therefore, too intent on retaliation to listen to the sage counsel of their 
chief. In this posture of affairs, Cornstalk, in the spring of 1777, 
visited the fort which had been erected at Point Pleasant after the 
campaign of 1774, in company with the Red Hawk and another In¬ 
dian. Captain Matthew Arbuckle was then commandant of the 
garrison, and when Cornstalk communicated to him the hostile pre¬ 
parations of the Indians—that the Shawanese alone were wanting to 
render a confederacy complete—that, as the “ current set so strongly 
against the eolonies, even they would float with the stream in despite 

endeavors to stem it,” and that hostilities would commence 
he deemed it prudent to detain him and hi3 companions 









same time acquainted tne newiy orj 
ized government of Virginia with the information which he hai 
ceived from Cornstalk, and the course which he had taken with that 

chief and the others who accompanied him-to the garrison. 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, it wm resolved, if volunteers 
could be had for this purpose, to march an army into the Indian coun¬ 
try, anti effectually accomplish the objects which had been proposed 

to be achieved in the campaign of Lord Dun more, in 1774. The 
iunteers in Augusta and Bottetourt were 




the command of the whole 

In pursuance of this resolve, three or four companies only were 
raised in the counties of Bottetourt and Augusta, and these Immedi- 
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atdy commenced their march to the place of general rendezvo is, un¬ 
der the command of Colonel George Skillern. In the Greenbrier 

exertions were made by the militia officers there to 
but with little effect. One company only was 
formed, consisting of thirty men, and the officers, laying aside all 
distinctions of rank, placed, themselves in the line as common sol¬ 
diers and proceeded to Point Pleasant with the troops led on by Col. 
Skillem. Upon their arrival at that place, nothing had been heard 
of General Hand, or of the forces which it was expected would ac¬ 
company him from Fort Pitt, and the volunteers halted, to await 
some intelligence from him. 

The provisions for the support of the army in its projected inva- 

were expected to be broucrht down 
Pitt, and the troops under Colonel 
taken with them wliat was deemed sufficient for their subsistence on 
their march to the place of rendezvous. This stock was nearly ex¬ 
hausted, and the garrison was too illy supplied to admit of their 
drawing on its stores. While thus situated, and anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of General Hand with his army and provisions, the offi¬ 
cers held frequent conversations with Cornstalk, who seemed to take 
pleasure in acquainting them with the geography of the country west 
of the Ohio river generally, and more particularly with that section 
of it lying between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. One after¬ 
noon while he was engaged in delineating on the floor a map of that 
territory, with the various water-courses emptying into those two migh 
ty streams, and describing the face of the country, its soil and climate, 
a voice was heard hallooing from the opposite shore of the Ohio, 
which he immediately recognised to b© that of his son Ellinipsico, 
ante! who conning over at the instance of Cornstalk, embraced hiiaii 
most affectionately. Uneasy at the long absence of his father, and 
fearing that some unforeseen evil might have befallen him, he had 
come to learn some tidings of him here, knowing that it was the 
place to go to which he had left the nation. His visit was prompted 
by feelings which do honor to human nature—anxious solicitude for 
a father—but it was 

On the day after the arrival of Ellinipsico, and while he was yet 
in the garrison, two men from Capt. Hall’s company of Rockbridge 
volunteers, crossed the Kenhawa river on a hunting excursion. As 
they were returning to the canoe for the purpose of recroseiog to the 
Fort, after the termination of the hunt, Gilmore was espied by two 
Indians, concealed near the bank, who fired at, killed and scalped 
him. At that instant. Captains Arbuckle and Stuart (the latter hav¬ 
ing accompanied the Greenbrier volunteers a<* a private soldier) were 

point opposite to where lav the canoe in which Ham- 








be so indiscreet as to be shooting near 
the encampment, contra to commands. They had scarcely time 
to express their disapprobation at the supposed violation of orders, 
when Hamilton was seen running down the bank of the river, and 
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hmti to ewhkn, that Gilmore was killed. A party of Capt Hall’s 
naiiiEiii immediately sprang into a canoe and went over to relieve II 
ilton from danger f and io bring the body of Gilmore to the encamp¬ 
ment Before they relanded with the bloody corpse of Gilmore* a 
cry arose* “let us go and kill the Indians in the fort” and pale with 

rage they ascended the bank* with Captain Hall at their head, to ex. 

scute their horrid purpose. It was vain to remonstrate. To the in. 

terference of Captains Arbuckle and Sloart to prevent the lulfillingr 
of this determination they responded by cocking their guns ana 
threatening instant death to any one who should dare to oppose them. 

The interpreter’s wife, (who had lately returned from Indian cap¬ 
tivity* and seemed to entertain a feeling of affection for Cornstalk 

companions) seeing their danger ran to their 
it, and told them that £ilinipsico was charged 
brought with him'the Indians who had killed Gilmore. This, how 
ever, he positively denied, averring that he came alone and with the 
sole object of learning something erf' his father. In this time Captain 
Hall and his men had arrived within hearing, and Eilinipsico appeared 
much agitated. Cornstalk, however, encouraged him to meet his fete 
composedly, saying, “ My son, the Great Spirit has seen fit that we 
should die together, and has sent you here to that end. It is his will 
and let us submit—it is all for*the best;” and turning; to i eet his 
murderers at the door received seven bullets in his body and fell 
without a groan. 

Thus perished the mighty Cornstalk, Sachem of the Sha wanees, 
and King of the Northern Confederacy, in 1774—a chief remarkable 
for many great and good qualities. He was disposed to be at all 
times the friend of white men, as he ever was the advocate of hono¬ 
rable peace. But when his country's wrongs “called aloud to battle,” 
he became the thunderbolt of war, and made her oppressors feel the 
weight of his uplifted arm. He sought not to pluck the scalp from 
the head of the innocent, nor to war against the unprotected and de¬ 
fenceless, choosing rather to encounter his enemies girded for battle 
and in open conflict. His noble bearing—his generous 
e«tecl attachment to the colonies, when the thunder 





tier of Virginia from desolation and death, (the object of his visit 
Point Pleasant)—all conspired to win for him the esteem and respect 

of others, while the untimely and perfidious manner of his death 
caused a deep and lasting regret to pervade the bosoms even of those 
who were enemies to his nation, and excited the just indignation 

all towards his inhuman and barbarous murderers. 

When the father fell, Eilinipsico continued still and passive, not 
even raising himself from the seat, which he had occupied before 

ing their immolation. He met death in that position, with the ut¬ 
most composure and calmness. The trepidation which at first seized 
upon him was of but momentary duration, and was succeeded by a 
most dignified sedatene^ and stoical apathy. It was not so with Ike 
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yonng Red Hawk. He endeavored to conceal himself up the chim¬ 
ney of the cabin in which they were, bat without success; he was 
soon discovered and killed. The remaining Indian was murdered by 
piece-meal, and with almost all those circumstances 
horror which characterize 








to have had a presentiment of his approaching 
preceding his death, a council of officers was con- 

mm of 3i 


enemy. 

Cornstalk 
fate. On the 

Yoked, in consequence of lie continued absence of General Hand, 
and their entire ignorance of his force or movements, to consult and 
determine on what would be the course for them to pursue under ex¬ 
isting circumstances. Cornstalk was admitted to the council, and in 
the course of some remarks with which he addressed it said, “ When 
1 was young and went to war, I often thought each might be my last 
adventure, and I should return no more. I still lived. Now I am 
in the midst of you, and if you choose, may kill me. I can die but 
once. It is alike to me whether now or hereafter.** Little did those 
who were listening with delight to the eloquence of his address, and 
deriving knowledge from his instruction, think to see him so uickiy 
and inhumanly driven from the theatre of life. It was a fearful deed, 
and dearly was it expiated by others. The Shawanees were a war¬ 
like people, and became henceforward the most deadly foe to the 
inhabitants on the frontiers. 

In a few days after the perpetration of this diabolical outrage 
upon all propriety, General Hand arrived from Pittsburg without an 
army and without provisions for those who had been awaiting his 
coming.. It was then determined to abandon the expedition, and the 
volunteers returned to their homes. 


While Cornstalk liras detained at Point Pleasant, as surety for the 

peace and neutrality of the Shawanees, Indians of the tribes already 

attached to the side of Great Britain, were invading the more defence. 

less and unprotected settlements. Emerging as Virginia then was 

lelf-go- 



in resources 

and wanting in means essential for supporting the unequal conflict, 
she could not be expected to afford protection and security from sav¬ 
age inroad to a frontier so extensive as hers, and still less was she 
able to spare from the contest which she was waging with that colos¬ 
sal power a force sufficient to maintain a war in the Indian country 
and awe the mavages into quiet. It had not entered into the policy of 
this Slate to enlist the tomahawk and scalping knife in her behalf, or 
to make allies of savages in a war with Christians and civilized men. 

force of reason and the conviction of propriety to 
to observe neutrality—not to become her auxiliaries, 
merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood, against 
pvotestant brethren,* 9 was a refinement in war to which she had not 
attained. That the enemy with whom she was struggling for liberty 
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■imf life as a m , with all the lights of religion and philosophy to 
iUmnine her course, should hare made of them allies and m let loose 
those horrible hell-hounds of war against their countrymen in Amer¬ 
ica, endeared to them by every tie which should sanctify human na¬ 
ture,” was a most lamentable circumstance is its consequences, blight¬ 
ing and desolating the fairest portions of the' country, and covering the 
face of* at* border seftkmente with the glocany mantle of sorrow 
and woe.* 

There is in the Indian bosom an hereditary sense of injury whaeh 
naturally enough promts to deeds of revengeful cruelty towards the 
whites, without the aid of adventitious stimulants. When these are 

my, 44 thirsting for blood,” and causing it literally to flow alike from 
this hearts of helpless infancy and hoary age, from the timorous 
breast of weak woman and the undaunted bosom of the stout war¬ 
rior. Leagued with Great Britain, the Indians were enabled more 
fully and effectually to glut their vengeance on our citizens and grati¬ 
fy their entailed resentment towards them. 

In the commencement of Indian depreciations on North Western 
Virgin *, during this war, the only places of refuge for the inhabitants, 
beside* private forts and block-houses, were at Pittsburg, Redstone, 
Wheeling, and Point Pleasant. Garrisons had been maintained at 
Fort Pitt and Redstone, ever after their establishment, and forUrerses 
were erected at the two latter places, in 1774. They all seemed to 
afford an asylum to many when the Indians were*known to be in the 
country, but none of them had garrisons strong enough to admit of 
detachments being sent to act offensively against the invaders. All 
that they could effect was the repulsion of assaults made on them and 
the expulsion from their immediate neighborhoods of small maraud¬ 
ing parties of the savage enemy. When Captain Arbuckle commu¬ 
nicated to the Governor the information derived from Cornstalk, that 


extensive preparations were making by the Indians for war, and the 
probability of its early commencement, such measures were immedi¬ 
ately adopted to prevent its success as the then situation of the 
country would justify. A proclamation was issued, advising the in¬ 
habitants of the frontier to retire into the interior as soon as practica¬ 
ble; and that they might be enabled the better to protect themselves 
from savage fury, some ammunition was forwarded to settlements on 
the Ohio river, remote from the State forts, and more immediately 
exposed to danger from incursion. General Hand, too, then stationed 

•I Fort Pi It, sent an ex press to the d i fferent se tile iiiciriti«, recom inn end 

ing that they should be immediately abandoned and the individuals 
composing them should forthwith seek shelter in some contiguous 
fortress, or retire east of the mountain. All were apprized of the 



them any effective protection. 

Thus situated, the greater part of those who had taken up their 
abode on the western waters continued to reside in the country..— 
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Others, deeming the means of defence inadequate to security, and 
^wflHng to inter the horrors of an Indian war, no better provi- 

frbm the presence of danger. Those who remained, sensible of de. 

pendence on their individual resources, commenced making prepara¬ 
tions for the approaching crisis. The positions which had been se¬ 
lected as places of security and defence in the war of 1774, were 
fortified anew, and other block-houses and forts were erected by their 
unaided exertion, hito which they would retire on the approach of 
danger. Nor was it long before this state of things was brought 







plundered the house of every thing considered valuable by them, and 
which they could readily carry with them, and, destroying many oth¬ 
er articles, departed, taking with them Mrs. Grigsby and her two chil¬ 
dren as prisoners. Returning home soon after, seeing the desolation 
which had been done in his short absence, and unable to find his 
wife and children, Mr. Grigsby collected some of his neighbors and 
set out in pursuit of those by whom the mischief had been effected, 
hoping that he might overtake and reclaim from them the partner of 
his bosom and the pledges of her affection. His hopes were of but 
momentary existence. Following in the trail of the fugitives, when 
they had arrived near to Loss creek, a distance of but six miles, they 
found the body of Mrs. Grigsby and of her younger child, where 
they had been recently killed and scalped. The situation of thin 
unfortunate woman (being near the hour of confinement), and the 
entire helplessness of the child, were hindrances to a rapid retreat, 
and fearing pursuit, the Indians thus inhumanly rid themselves of 
those incumbrances to their flight, and left them to accidental discove¬ 
ry, or to become food for the beasts of the forest. 


Stimulated to more ardent exertions 
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scene just 



no 


aware of their nearness to the Indians, these had become apprized 

of their approach and separated so as to leave no trail by which they 

could be farther traced. They had of course to give over the pur. 

suit, and returned home to provide more effectually against tho per¬ 
petration of similar acts of atrocity. 

A short time after this, two Indians came on the West Fork and 





near to the fort and by the side of the road. Being engaged in per¬ 
forming this business, Thomas Cunningham and Enoch James pass¬ 
ing along, and seeing her entered into conversation with her, and after 
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in whQe proceeded on their road. But before they had gone 
alarmed by the report of a gun, they looked back and saw an 
inn in in jp to the girl, tomahawk and scalp tier. The people of the 
were quickly apprised of what had been done, and immediately turn¬ 
ed out in pursuit, but could not trace the course taken by the savages. 

It afterwards appeared that the Indians had been for some time wait. 

111,1 for the girl to come near enough for them to catch and m ak e her 
prisoner before she could alarm the fort or get within reach, of its 
guns, bill when one of them crossed the fence for this purpose, she 
espied him and ran directly towards the fort. Fisa that he would 

not be able to overtake her, without approaching the fort so as to in. 

volve himself in some danger, he shot her as she ran, and then toma. 

hawked and scalped her. In endeavoring then to secure himself by 

was shot at by James, but at 
of execution. 

In the neighborhood of Wheeling, some mischief of this kind was 
done about the same time, and by Indians who acted so warily as to 
avoid being discovered mud punished. A man by the name of Tho¬ 
mas Ryan was killed in a field some distance from the house, and a 
negro, at work with him, taken prisoner and carried off. No inva¬ 
sion, however, of that country had been as yet of sufficient import¬ 
ance to induce the people to forsake their homes and go into the forts. 
Scouting parties were constantly traversing the woods in every direc¬ 
tion, and so successfully did they observe every avenue to the settle¬ 
ments that the approach of Indians was generally discovered and 
made known, before any evil resulted from it. But in August the 
whole country bordering on the Ohio, from Fort Pitt to Wheeling, 
became alarmed for its fate, and the most serious apprehensions for 

the safety of its inhabitants were excited in the bosoms of all. In. 

telligence was conveyed to General Hand at Fort Pitt, by some 
friendly Iiricl ians from illc Moravian towns, that a 1 arge army of the 
North-Western Confederacy had come as far as those villages, and 
might soon be expected to strike an awful blow on some part of the 






as to 

the inhabitants along the river generally 

received information of their danger, and made every prepara¬ 
tion to repel an assault on them. They did not, however, remain 
long in suspense as to the point against which the enemy would di¬ 
rect its operations. 

Wheeling Fort, although it had been erected by the proper authori- 

tieiit of the government, and was supplied with arms and ammunition 
from the public arsenal, was not at this time garrisoned, as were the 

the Ohio, by a repilar soldiery, but 

its walls. 

ing and had grown with a rapidity truly astonishing, when its situa¬ 
tion and the circumstances of the border country generally are taken 
into consideration. A little village of twenty-five or thirty houses 
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had sprang up where but a few years before the foot of civilized man 
had never trod, and where the beasts of the forest had lately ranged 
undisturbedly, were to be seen 
once the means of sustenance 

their owners. In the enjoyment of this comparatively prosperous 
condition of things, the inhabitants little dreamed how quickly those 

smiling: prospects were to be blighted, their future hopes blasted, and 
they deprived of almost every necessary of life. They were not 
insensible to the danger which in time of war was ever impending 

over them, but relying on the vigilance of their scouts to ascertain 
apprize them of its approach, and on the proximity of a fort into 

minute’s warning, they did not shut 


✓ 





On the night of the first of September, Captain Ogal, who with a 
party of twelve men had been engaged in watching the paths to the 
settlement and endeavoring to ascertain the appro of danger, came 
into Wheeling with the assurance that the enemy were not at hand. 
In the course of tli at night the Indian army, consisting of three hun¬ 
dred and eighty nine warriors, came near to the village, and believing 
from the lights in the fort that the inhabitants were on their guard, 
and that more might be effected by an ambuscade in the morning 
than by an immediate and direct attack, posted themselves advanta¬ 
geously for that purpose. Two lines were formed, at some distance 
from each, extending from the river- across the point to the creek, 
with a cornfield to afford them concealment. In the centre between 
these lines, near a road leading through the field to the fort, and in a 
situation easily exposing them to observation, six Indians were sta¬ 
tioned, for the purpose of decoying within the lines any force which 
might discover and come out to molest them. 

arly in the morning of the second, two men, piling to a field for 

horses, passed the first line and came near to the Indians in the ecu-. 

were aware of danger. Perceiving the six savages 
them, they endeavored to escape by flight. A single shot 

other was permitted to escape 
might give the alarm. Captain Mason (who, with Captain 
Ogal and his party and a few other men had occupied the fort the 
preceding night) hearing that there were but six of the enemy, 
marched with fourteen men to the plaice where they had been seen. 
He had not proceeded far from the fort before he came in view of 
them, and leading his men briskly towards where they were, soon 
found themselves enclosed by a body of Indians who till then had 
remained concealed. Seeing the impossibility of maintaining a con- 

his men to the fort, but 

lite- 

Mason, however, and his sergeant suc- 
ceeded in passing the front line, but being observed by some of the 

enemy were pursued and fired at as they began to rise . the hill.—.- 

The sergeant was so wounded by the ball aimed at him that he fell: 









in vain 
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unable again to get up, but aeeing bis Captain pass uear without a 
guu and so crippled that be moved but slowly in advance of his pur¬ 
suers* he handed him his, and calmly surrendered himself to his fate* 

Captain Mason had been twice wounded, and was then so enfee- 
bled by the loss of blood and faint from fatigue, that he almost de¬ 
spaired of ever reaching the fort, yet he pressed forward with all his 

powers. He was sensible that die Indian was near him, and expect¬ 
ing every instant that the tomahawk would sever his skull, lie for * 
while forgot that his gun was yet charged. . The recollection of this 
inspiring him with fresh hopes, he wheeled to ire at his pursuer, but 

found him so close that he could not bring his gun to bear on him,-?— 
Having greatly the advantage of ground, he thrust him back with 

The uplifted tomahawk descended to die earth with fo 











fatal weapon from his grasp, or rush forward to close in deadly strug- 

;, the ball from Captain Mason's gun had done 
its errand and the savage fell lifeless to the earth. Captain Mason 
was able to proceed only a few paces farther, but concealing himself 
by the side of a large fallen tree, he remained unobserved while tho 
Indians continued about the fort. 

The shrieks of Captain Mason’s men, and the discharge of the 
guns, induced Capt Ogai to advance with his twelve scouts to their 
relief. Being some distance in the rear of his men, the Indians, in 
closing round them, fortunately left him without the circle and he 
concealed himself amid some briers in the corner of the fence, where 
he lay until the next day. The same fate awaited his men which 
had befallen Capt. Mason's. Of the twenty-six who were led out 
by those two officers, only three escaped death, and two of these 
were badly wounded, a striking evidence of the fact that the ambus¬ 
cade was judiciously planned and the expectations of its success 
well founded. 

While these things were doing, the inhabitants of the village were 
busily employed in removing to the fort and preparing for its defence. 

0,i;**^in B J|f 3 Jparties led on by 

and the impossibility of maintaining an open contest with them. 
And so quick had been the happening of the events which have been 
narrated, that the gates of the fort were scarcely closed* before the 
Indian army appeared under its walls with a view to its reduction 
by storm. But before the assault was commenced, the attention of 
the garrison was directed to a summons for its surrender, made by 
that infamous renegado, Simon Girty. 

This worse than savage wretch, appeared at the end window of a 

the fort, and told them 

large army to escort 
tier aa were willing to accept the terms offered by Governor Hamil¬ 
ton, to those who would renounce the cause of the colonies and at¬ 
tach themselves to the interest of Great Britain, calling up them to 
remember their fealty to their sovereign, assuring them of protection* 









if they would join We standard, and denouncing upon them all the 
woes which spring from the uncurbed indulgence of savage vengeance 
if the} 7 dared to resist, or fire one gun to the annoyance of hk men. 
He then read to them Governor Hamilton's proclamation, and told 
them he eonld allow only fifteen minutes to consider of his proposi¬ 
tion. It was enough. In love with liberty, attached to their coun¬ 
try* and without faith in his proffered protection, they required but 
little time to “deliberate which of the two to choose, slavery or death.” 
Col. Zane replied to him, u tlpt they lad consulted their wives and 
children, and that all were resolved to perish, sooner than place then* 
selves under the protection of a savage army with him at in head, or 
abjure the cause of liberty and of the colonies.” Girty then repre¬ 
sented to them the great force of the Indians, the impossibility t:I|at 
the fort could withstand the assault, the certainty of protection if they 
acceded to his propc littone, and the difficulty of restraining the as¬ 
sailants, if enraged and roused to vengeance by opposition and resist¬ 
ance. A shot discharged at him from the fort, caused him to with¬ 
draw from the window and the Indians commenced the assaah. 
There were then in the fort but thirty-three men, to defend it 
against the attack of upwards of three hundred and eighty Ijitiaiw, 
and bravely did they maintain their situation against the superior 
force of the enemy and all that art and fury could effect to accomplish 
their destruction. For twenty-three hours, all was life, and energy, 
and activity within the walls. Every individual had particular duties 
to perform, and promptly and faithfully were they discharged. The 
more expert of the women took stations by the side of the men; and 
handling their guns with soldier-like readiness, aided in the repulse 
with fearless intrepidity. Some were engaged in moulding bullets, 
others in loading and supplying the men with guns already charge ; 
witile the less robust were employed in cooking and in furnistiing to 
the (^ornbatiiiinte provisions and! 1 water during flue continuance of the 
attack. It seemed indeed as if each individual was sensible that live 
safety of all depended on his exertions, and that the slightest relax ar 
lion of these would involve them all in one common ruin. 

make no impression on the fort, and fear* 
to remain Ion before it lest their retrest might be cot off 
by reinforcements from the surrounding country, the assailants fired 
till the houses without tire walls, kiUeil all time stock which could 
be found, and destroying every thing on which they could lay their 
hands, retired about daylight, leaving the garrison in possession of 
the fortress, but deprived of almost every thing else. The alarm of 
the presence of Indians having been given after daylight, and the at¬ 
tack on the fort commencing before sunrise, but little time was afforded 
them for securing their moveable property. The greater part had 
taken with them nothing but their clothes, while some had left their 
homes with their night apparel only. Few were left the enjoyment 
of a bed or the humble gratification of the coarse repast of bread 
and milk. Their distress was consequently great, and their sitaauo* 
loir some time not much more enviable than when pent wills i* the 
fort and straining every nerve to repel its savage assailants. 
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Before this the Governor had sent to Col. Andrew Swearingen a 
quantity of ammunition for the defence of those who remained in 
the country above Wheeling. By his exertions and under his super- 

latter made strong enough to serve as a magazine. In it was coilect- 
the inhabitants from its neighborhood, and it was generally re¬ 
garded as a strong position and able occasionally to detach part of its 
garrison for the aid of other portions of the country. Soon after the 
attack on Wheeling, the alarm reached Shephard’s fort, and a runner 
was despatched from thence to Holliday’s fort with the intelligence, 
and the apprehension that if speedy relief were not afforded the gar¬ 
rison at Wheeling must fall. No expectation of being able to collect 
a force sufficient to cope with the assailants ws 
that was expected was, to throw succors into the 
the garrison the more successfully to repel assaults 
from the violence of the Indian onsets. For this purpo e, Colonel 
Swearingen left Holliday’s with fourteen men who nobly volunteered 
to accompany him in this hazardous enterprise, to the regret of those 
who remained from an apprehension that thus weakened, if Holli¬ 
day’s fort were attacked, it must fall easily into the hands of the ene¬ 
my., Thee© men got into a large continental canoe and plied their 
paddles industriously to arrive in time to be of service to the besieg¬ 
ed. But the night being dark and a dense fog hanging over the river, 
they toiled to great disadvantage, frequently coming in contact with 
the banks, until at length it was thought advisable to cease rowing 
and float with the current lest they might unknowingly pass Wheel¬ 
ing, and at the appearance of day be obliged to contend with the 
force of the stream to regain that point. Floating slowly, they at 
length descried the light which proceeded from the burning of the 
houses at Wheeling,, and with all their exertion could not then attain 
their destination before the return of day. Could they have realized 
their expectation of arriving before day, they might from the river 
bank,, in the darkness of the night, have gained admission into the 

being frustrated in this, they landed some of the men near 
^ to reconnoitre and ascertain the situation of things, 

and alf were not a heap of ruins. Col. Swearingc 

William Boshears, volunteered for this service, and proceed¬ 
ing cautiously soon reached the fort. 

When arrived there, it was still questionable whether the Indiana 
had abandoned the attack or were only lying concealed in the com- 
field in order to fall on any who might come out from the fort under 

flic impression that danger was removed from them. Fearing that 

signal for the remainder of Col. Swearingen’s party to 
come on, lest it might excite the Indians to greater vigilance and they 

the men on their way to the fort. To obviate the difficulty 










•rising from this apprehension, Col. Swearingen, Capt. Bilderbock, 
and William Bosheara, taking a circuitous route to avoid passing near 
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fbe cornfield, returned to their companions and escorted them t 
Wheeling* It then remained to ascertain whether the Indians had 

really withdrawn or were only lying in ambush. A council, consist-. 

iag of Col. Zane, Col. Shephard, Doctor McMahon and Col. Swear-. 

isgen, being requested to devise some expedient by which to be as¬ 
sured of the fact, recommended that two of their most active and vi¬ 
gilant men should go out openly from the fort, and carelessly but 
surely examine the cornfield near to the palisade. Upon their return 
twenty others, under the guidance of Ceil, Zane, marched round at 
some distance from the field, and approaching it more nearly on their 
return, became assured that the Indians had indeed despaired of suc¬ 
cess and were withdrawn from the field. About this time Major 
M’Cullough arrived with forty-five men, 
view the battle ground. 

Here was indeed a pitiable sight. Twenty-three of the men who 
had accompanied Capts. Mason and Ogal in the preceding morning, 
were lying dead; few of them had been shot, but the greater part 
most inhumanly and barbarously butchered with the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife. Upwards of three hundred head of cattle, horses and 
hogs, wantonly killed by the savages, were seen lying about the field, 
and all the houses, with everything which they contained, and which 
could not be conveniently taken off by the enemy, were but heaps 
of ashes. It was long indeed before the inhabitants of that neighbor¬ 
hood regained the comforts of which that night’s desolation had de¬ 
prived them. 

Soon after the happening of these events, a company of militia, 
under the command of Capt. Foreman, arrived from east of the Al¬ 
leghany, to afford protection to the settlements around Wheeling, and 
occupy the fort at that place. While stationed in it, it was known 
that parties of Indians were still lurking about, seeking opportunities 
of doing mischief, and to prevent which, detachments were frequently 
sent on scouting expeditions. On the 26th of September, Captain 

Foreman with forty.five men, went about twelve miles below Wheel* 

and encamped for the night. He was ignorant of the practices 




who were conversant with them. 




remained with his men close around them, contrary to the advice 
of one of the settlers by the name of Lynn, who had accompanied 
him as a spy. Lynn, however, would not consent to remain there 
himself, but taking with him those of the frontiers-men who were in 
company, retired some distance from the fires, and spent the night. 
Before it was yet light, Lynn, being awake, thought he heard such a 
noise as would be probably produced by the launching of rafts on 
the river, above the position occupied by Capt. Foreman. In the 
morning he communicated his suspicion that an Indian force was 
them, and advised the Captain to return to 
•ides and avoid the bottoms. His advice was rejected; but Lynn, 
with the caution of one used to such a condition of things, prudently 
kept on the hill side with lour others, while they who belonged to 
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the command of Captain Foreman continued along the level at the 
base of the bill. 

die Grave Creek Narrow#, one of the sokhers 
•mi,’ip' a pareel of Indian ornaments lying in the path, and picking tbeaa 
up* soon drew around him the greater part of the company* While 
thus crowded together, inspecting the trinkets, a galling fire wan 
opened on them by a party of Indians who lay in ambush, and which 
threw them into great confusion. The fire was continued with dead* 
\y effect for some minutes, and must eventually have censed the 
loss of th© whole party, but tbit Lynn, with his few comrades, nich¬ 
ed from the hill, discharging their guns and shouting so boisleiouidy 
as induced the Indians to believe that a reinforcement was at hand, 
and they 






party killed, and several much wounded, among the slain were 
Captain and his two eons. 

It appeared that the Indians had dropped their ornaments purpose* 
ly to attract the attention of the whites, while they themselves were 
lying concealed in two parlies, the one to the right of the path in a 

k-hole on the bottom, and the other to the left, under covert of the 
river bank. From these advantageous pc itiona they fired securely 
on our men, while they were altogether exempt from d&uger till the 
party in the sink-hole was descried by Lynn* His firing was not 
known to have taken effect, but to his good conduct is justly attribu¬ 
table the saving of the remnant of the detachment. The Indian foiee 
was never ascertained; it was supposed to have been m 11, not ex¬ 
ceeding* twenty warriors. 

On the ensuing day, the inhabitants of the neighborhood of Wheel* 
ing, under the direction and guidance of Col. Zane, proceeded to 
Grave Creek and buried those who bad fallen. 

At the time of the happening of those occurrences, the belief was 
general that the army which had been led to Wheeling by Girty, 
had been ordered on for the purpose of conducting the toriea from 
the settlement® to Detroit, and that detachments from that army con¬ 
tinued to hover about the frontiers for some time to effect that pur- 








ghborhoods, a considerable number of those misguided 
deluded wretches who, disaffected to the cause of the cokoies, 
iiir ere w i 1! 1 ing to a d v ance th e i n to ires I of Britain * by the s aerifice of ev¬ 
ery social relation and the abandonment of every consideration save 
that of loyalty to the king. So far did their opposition to those who 
espoused the cause of American Liberty blunt every finer and mots 

illing to imbrue their hands 
blood of their neighbors, in the most sly and secret manner, 
and in the hour of midnight darkness, for no offence 

the 

accepting the terms offered by the Governor of 
Canada to those who would renounce their allegiance to the Uitad 
States and repair to Detroit, by the relenting of one individual* was 
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prevented from being carried intv effect, and many were consequently 
saved from horror* equalling if not transcending in enormity the out* 
rage* of the savage* themselves. Scenes of lioentiousnese and fury 
followed upon the discovery of the plot. Exasperated at its hemeus- 
ness, and under the influence of resentful feelings, the whigs retali** 
ted upop the torias some of the evils which these had conspired to 
inflict upon them. In the then infuriated elate of their minds, and 
Urn little restraint at that time imposed on the passions by the opera¬ 
tion of the laws, it in really mailer of admiration that 'they did not 
proceed farther and requite upon those deluded wretches the full 
measure of their premeditated wrongs. The head only of (his fiend¬ 
ish league lost hie life, but many depredations were committed on the 






Fort, and many of them were arraigned at its bar; but as their ob¬ 
ject had been defeated by its discovery, and as no farther danger wan 
reprehended from thorn, they were released, after having been re¬ 
quired to take the oath of allegiance to the United States and to b ar 
with the injuries which had been done their property. Those who 
were suspected for the murder of the chief conspirator, were like¬ 
wise arraigned for that offence, but were acquitted. 

Hitherto the inhabitants of Tygart’s Valley had escaped' the IU 
Offsets of savage enmity, Indian hostility not having prompted an in¬ 
cursion into that country, since its permanent settlement was effected 
previous to the war of 1774. This, however, had not the effect U> 
lull them into confident security. Ascribing their fortunate exemp¬ 
tion from irruptions of the enemy to other causes than a willing ess 
on the part of the Indians to leave them in quiet and repose, they 
exercised the utmost vigilance to discover their approach, and used 
every precaution to ensure them safety, if the enemy should appear 
among them. Spies were regularly employed in watch inf the war¬ 
riors' paths beyond the settlements, to detect their advance and to ap¬ 
prize 

of 



killed an eJk late in the evening, and taking' part of it with them* 
withdrew a short distance for the purpose of eating their suppers and 
spending the night. About midnight, White, awaking from sleep, 

discovered by the light of the moon that there were several Indians 
near, who had been drawn in quest of them by the report of the gun 
in '111® evening. He saw at a glance the i in possibility of escaping by 

flight, and preferring captivity to death, he whispered to Petro to lie 
still, lest any movement of his might lead to this result. In a few 

White, raising himself as 

tomahawk, 

hoping to wound the Indian by whom he was beset and then make 
his escape. Missing his aim he affected to have been ignorant of the 
fact that he was encountered by Indians, professed great joy 
meeting with them, and declared that he was then on hie way 
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(owns. They were not deceived by the artifice; for although 
assumed an air of pleasantness and gaiety, calculated to win upon 
their confidence, yet the woful countenance and rueful expression of 
r Petro, convinced them that White’s conduct was feigned, that 
e might lull them into inattention and they be enabled to effect an 
escape. They were both tied for the night, and in the morning, 

White being painted red, and Petro black, they were forced to pro. 

ceedto the Indian towns. When approaching a village the whoop of 
success brought several to meet them, and on their arrival at it, they 
found that every preparation waa made for their running the gauntlet 
in going through which ceremony both were much bruised. White 
not, however, remain long in captivity. Eluding their vigilance, 
he took one of their guns and began his flight homeward. Before 
he had travelled far, he met an Indian on horseback, Whom he suc- 
ceeded in shooting, and mounting the horse from which he fell, his 
return to the Valley was much facilitated. Petro was never heard 
of afterwards. The painting of him black had indicated their inten- 
tioii of killing him, and the escape of White probably hastened his 
doom. 

During this time, and afler the return of White among them, the 
inhabitants of Tygart’s Valley practised their accustomed watchful¬ 
ness till about the 20th of November, when there was a considera¬ 
ble fall of snow. This circumstance induced them to believe that 
the savages would not attempt an irruption among them until the re¬ 
turn of spring, and they became consequently inattentive to their 
safety. 

Generally the settlements enjoyed perfect quiet from the first ap¬ 
pearance of winter until the return of spring. In this interval of 
time, the Indians are usually deterred from penetrating into them, as 
well because of their great exposure to discovery and observation in 
consequence of the nakedness of the woods and the increased facility 
of pursuing their trail in the snows which then usually covered the 
earth, as of the su ffering produced by theIir 1 ying i n wait and travel¬ 
ling in their partially unclothed condition in this season of intense 
cold. Instances of their being troublesome during the winter were 

rare indeed, and never occurred but under very peculiar circumstan. 

ces; the inhabitants were, therefore, not culpably remiss when they 
relaxed in their vigilance, and became exposed to savage inroad. 

A party of twenty Indians, designing to commit some depredation! 
the fall, had nearly reached the upper end of Tygart’s Valley 
when the snow, which had inspired the inhabitants with confidence 
in their security, commenced falling. Fearful of laying themselves 
open to detection, if they ventured to proceed farther at that time, and 
anxious to effect some mischief before they returned 
mained concealed about ten miles 









came 



Darby Connoly, at the upper extremity of the Valley, and killed 
him, his wife and several of the children, and took three others pris¬ 
oners. Proceeding to the next house, they killed John Stewart, his 
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wife and child, and took Minis Hamilton (sister-in-law to Stewart) in¬ 
to captivity. They then immediately changed their direction, and 
with great dispatch entered upon their journey home with the cap¬ 
tives and plunder taken at those two places. 

In the course of the evening after these outrages were committed, 
John Hadden passing by the house of Connoly, saw a tame elk, be¬ 
longing there, lying dead in the yard. This, and the death-like si¬ 
lence which reigned around, excited his fears that all was not right, 
and entering into the house he saw the awful desolation which had 
been committed. Seeing that the work of blood had been but recent¬ 
ly done, he hastened to alarm the neighborhood, and sent an express 
to Capt. Benjamin Wilson, living about twenty miles lower 
Valley, with the melancholy intelligence. With 
Capt. Wilson went through the settlement, exerting himself 
cure as many volunteers as would justify going in pursuit of the ag¬ 
gressors, and so indefatigable was he in accomplishing his, purpose 
that, on the day after the murders were perpetrated, he appeared on 
the theatre of their exhibition with thirty men, prepared to take the 
trail and push forward in pursuit of the savages. For five days they 
followed through cold and wet, without perceiving that they had gain 
ei upon them. At this lime many of the men expressed a determi¬ 
nation to return. They had suffered much, travelled far,, and yet 
saw no prospect of overtaking the enemy. It is not wonderful that 
they became dispirited. In order to expedite their progress, the nu¬ 
merous water-courses which lay across their path, swollen to an unu¬ 
sual height and width, were passed without any preparation to avoid 
getting wet; the consequence was, that after wading one of them, 
they would hate to travel with icicles hanging from their clothes the 
greater part of a day, before an opportunity could be allowed of dry¬ 
ing them. They suffered much too for the want of provisions.— 
The short time afforded for preparation had not admitted of their ta¬ 
king with them as much as they expected would be required, and 
they had already been on the chase longer than was anticipated. 
Under 

ho¬ 




ping that the Indians would have to halt, in order to hunt for food. 
Not yet being sensible that they gained upon them, the men positive¬ 
ly refused going farther, and they returned to their several homes. 

Tills liras the last outrage committed by the savages on North Wes¬ 
tern Virginia, in this year. And although there were not as much 
mischief effected by them in this season as in others, yet the year 
1777 has become memorable in the annals of Border Warfare. The 
murder of Cornstalk and his companions—the attack on 
Fort^the loss of lives and destruction of DroDertv which 
, together with the fatal ambuscade at 
>:red to render it a period of much interest, and to impress 
incidents deeply on the minds of those who were actors in 
scenes. 
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After the winter became so severe as to prevent the Indians from 

penetrating the country and committing farther aggression, the inhabi. 

tants became assured of safely ami devoted much of their time 
erection of new forts, the strengthening of those which had been 
merly established, and the making of other preparations deemed ne¬ 
cessary to prevent the repetition of those distressing occurrences 
which had spread gloom and sorrow over almost every part of North 
Western Virginia. ’ That the savages would early renew their exer¬ 
tions to destroy the frontier settlements and harass their citizens, could 
not for an instant be doubted. Revenge for the murder of Cornstalk 
and the other chiefs killed in the fort by the whites, had operated to 

warlike nation of the Shawanees in a league with the other 




Notwithstanding all that had been suffered during the preceding 
season, and all that it was confidently anticipated would have to be 
undergone after the return of spring, yet did the whole frontier in¬ 
crease, in population, and in capacity to defend itself against the en¬ 
croachments of a savage enemy, aided by British emissaries and led 
m by American terries. The accession to its strength, caused by the 
number of emigrants who came into the different settlements was in¬ 
deed considerable, yet it was insufficient to enable the inhabitants to 
purchase, by offensive operations, exemption from invasion or secu¬ 
rity from the tomahawk and scalping knife. Assured of this, Virgin¬ 
ia extended to them farther assistance, and a small body of regular 
troops, under the command of General McIntosh, was appropriated 
to their defence. 

In the spring of 1778, General McIntosh, with the regulars and 
8ome militia-men attached to his command, descended the Ohio river 
from Fort Pitt, to the mouth of Big Beaver—a creek discharging it¬ 
self into that river from the northwest. This was a favorable posi¬ 
tion at 


frontier 




troops 
parties of 



on their 













ments on 

mg them while engaged cither in committing havoc or in retreating to 
their towns after the consummation of their horrid purposes. Fort 
McIntosh was accordingly erected here, garrisoned, and a six-ponnd- 
er mounted for its defence. 

From Wheeling to Point Pleasant, 
eighty-six miles, there was then no obstacle whatever presented to the 
advance of Indian war parties into the settlements on the East and 
West Forks of tfic Monongahela and their branches. The conse¬ 
quences of this exposure had been always severely felt, and never 

. ill «i»«i. . * „ e « • H . m 

more so tha 
pediment to 

frequent irruptions into others where no difficulties were interposed 

to check their progress, and brought heavier woes on them. Thfa 
had been already experienced in the settlements on the upper branch- 
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Monongahela, and as they were the last to fee! the effects 
enmity in 1777, so were they first to become sacrificed to 
1778. 

Anticipating the commencement of hostilities at an earlier period 
of the season than ufcaal, several families retired into Herbert’s block 

house, on Ten Mile (a branch of the West Fork), in the month of 

February; and notwithstanding the prudent caution manifested by 
them ill the step thus taken, yet the state of the weather lulling them 
into false security they did not afterwards exercise the vigilance aid 

provident care which were necessary to ensure their future safety.—. 

On the 3d of March, some children playing with a crippled crow, at 
a short distance from 

and 

nr i Hi. m 11 . 11 . - • H 

see 


. turning 

the corner of the house, Hi reel at him, The ball took effect, and 
Murphey fell back into the house. The Indian springing directly in, 
was grappled by Herbert and thrown on the floor. Ashot from with¬ 
out wounded Herbert, yet he continued to maintain his advantage 
over the prostrate savage, striking him as effectually as he could with 
his tomahawk, when another gun was fired from without the house. 
The ball passed through his head, and he fell lifeless. His antagonist 
then slipped out at the door, sorely wounded in the encounter. 

Just after the first Indian had entered, an active young warrior, 
holding in life hand a tomahawk, with a long spike at the end, also 
©am© in. Edward Cunningham instantly drew up his gun to shoot 
him, but it flashed, and they closed in doubtful strife. Both were ac¬ 
tive and athletic, and sensible of the high prize for which they were 
contending, each put forth his utmost strength and strained his every 

nerve to gain the ascendency. For a while the issue seemed doubt.. 

Hill, At length, by great exertion, Cunningham wrenehed the toma¬ 
hawk from the hand of the Indian and buried the spike end, to the 
handle, in his back. Mrs. Cunningham closed the contest. Seeim 
her husband struggling closely with the savage 


w 


hold and made his wav out 

The third Indian who had entered before the door was closed, pre- 
an appearance almost as frightful as the object he had in view. 

Ifni wore a cap made ©f the unshorn front of a buffalo, with the ears 
and horns still attached to it, and which hanging loosely about his 
head, gave to him a most hideous aspect. On entering the room 

this infernal monster aimed a blow with his tomahawk at a Miss 
Reece, which alighting on her head, wounded her severely. The 

uplifted arm about to descend on her 

off, sho did not succeed in changing the direction of the wea¬ 
pon. The father then caught hold of him, but being far inferior in 

strength and agility, he was.soon thrown on the floor, and must have 

been killed but for the timely interference of Conningham. Having 
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succeeded in ridding the room of one Indian, he wheeled and sunk 
a tomahawk into the head of the other. 

During all this time the door was kept by the women, though not 
without great exertion. The Indians from without endeavored sev¬ 
eral times to force it open and gain admittance, and would at one 
time have succeeded, but that as it was yielding to their effort to open 
it tie Indian who had been wounded by Cunningham and Ms wife, 
squeezing out at the aperture which had been made, caused a momen¬ 
tary relaxation of the exertions of those without, and enabled the 
women again to dose it and prevent the entrance of others. These 
were not, however, unemployed. They were engaged in securing 

in the yard as were capable of being carried 
in killing and scalping the others, and when 
despairing of being able to do farther mischief, 
towns. 

the house, one only was killed and four were 
wounded, and seven or eight children in the yard were killed or taken 
prisoners. One Indian was killed and two badly wounded. Had 
Reece engaged sooner in the conflict, the other two who had entered 
the house would no doubt have been likewise killed; but being it 
quaker lie looked on 'irithout participating in the conflict until Ibis 
daughter was wounded; having then to contend t ingly with superior 
prowess, he was indebted for the preservation of his life to the as¬ 
sistance of those whom he refused to aid in pressing need. 

On the eleventh of April some Indians visited the house of Wil* 
liam Morgan, at the Dunkard Bottom of Cheat river. They there 
killed a young man by the name of IIrain, Mrs. Morgan, (the mother 
of William) and her grand daughter, and Mrs. Dillon and heir two 
children, and took Mrs. Morgan (the wife) and her child prisoners; 
when on their way home they came near to Pricket’s fort, where 
they bound Mrs. Morgan to a bush and went in quest of a horse for 
her to ride, leaving her child with her. She succeeded in untying, 
with her teeth, the bands which confined her and wandered the ba¬ 
lance of that day and pari of the next before she came in sight 
the fort. Here she was kindly treated and in a few days sent home 
Some man going out from Pricket’s fort a short time after, found 
the spot where Mrs. Morgan had been left by the Indians, a fine 
mare stabbed to the heart. Exasperated at the escape of Mrs. Mor- 

bad no doubt vented their rage on the animal which they 
had destined to bear her weight. 

In the last of April, a party of about twenty Indians came to the 

neighborhoods of Hacker’s creek and the West Fork. At this tint© 
the inhabitants of those neighborhoods had removed to West’s fort, 
on the creek, and to Richards’ fort on the river; and leaving the wo- 


men 


few men, the others were in the habit of performing the usual labors 
of their farms in companies, so as to preserve them from attacks of 
the Indians. A company of men being thus engaged the first week 
of May in a field on Hacker’s creek, and being a good deal dispersed 
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la- varices occupations, some fencing; others eg; and & Aw 
ploughing, they were unexpectedly fired upon by the Indians, add 
Thomas Hughes and Jonathan Lowlier shot down*; the others being 
incautiously without arms fled for safety. Two of the company, bar¬ 
ring the Indians rather between them and West’s Fort, ran directly 
to Richard's, as well for their own security as to give the alarm there. 
But they had been already apprized that the enemy was at hand.— 
Isaac Washburn, who had been to mill on Hacker’s creek the day 
befoxW, on his return to Richard’s Fort, was shot from his* horse, to¬ 
mahawked and scalped. The finding of his body thus cruelly man¬ 
gled, had given them the alarm, and they were already on their guard 
before the two men from Hacker’s creek arrived with the intelligence 
of what bed been done there. The' Indians then left die neigh 
hood without effecting more havoc, and the whites were too weak 
to go in pursuit of them. 

The determination of the Shawanees to revenge the death of their 
Sachem had hitherto been productive of no very serious consequen¬ 
ces. A while after his murder, a small band of them made their ap¬ 
pearance near the fort at Point Pleasant, and lieutenant Bfcore was 
despatched from the garrison,-with some men, to drive them off.— 
Upon his advance they commenced retreating, and the officer com¬ 
manding the detachment fearing they would escape, ordered a quick 
pursuit. He did not proceed far before he fell into an ambuscade.— 
He and three of his men were killed at the first fire—the rest of the 
party saved themselves by a precipitate flight to the fort. 

In the May following this transaction, a few Indians again oaxne 
in fie in of the fort; but as the garrison had been very much reduced 
by the removal of Captain Arbuckle’s company and the experience 
of the last season had taught them prudence, Capt. McKee forbore 
to detach any of his men in pursuit of them. Disappointed in their 
expectations of enticing others to destruction, as they had Lieutenant 
Moore in the winter, the Indians suddenly rose from their covert and 
presented an unbroken line, extending from the Ohio to the Kenhawa 

the fort. A demand for the surrender of the 
made, and Captain McKee asked till the next morn- 
In the course of the night the men were 
employed in bringing water from the river, expecting that the Indians 
would continue before the fort for some time. 

In the morning. Captain McKee sent his answer, by the grenadier 
squaw, (sister to Cornstalk, and who, notwithstanding the murder of 
her brother and nephew was still attached to the whites, and if as" re¬ 
maining at the fort in the capacity of interpreter) that he could not 
comply with their demand. The Indians immediately began the at- 
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Believing their object to bo the destruction of that settlement, 
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knowing from their great force that they would certainly accomplish 
it, if the inhabitants were unadvised of their approach, Capt. McKee 
despatched two men to GoL Andrew Donnelly's, (then the frontier 
house,) with the intelligence. These men soon came in view of the 
Indians, but finding that they were advancing in detached groups, and 
dispersed in hunting parties through the woods, they despaired of be¬ 
ing able to pass them, and returned to the fort. Captain McKee then 
made an appeal to the chivalry of the garrison, and asked “ who 
risk his life to save the people of Greenbrier?” John«Pryor 
Hammond at once stepped forward, and replied, “wjb 
will." They were then habited after the Indian manner, and paint- 
in Indian style by the Grenadier Squaw, and departed on their 
hazardous but noble and generous undertaking. Trai 
day with {great rapidity, they passed the Indians at 
and arrived about sunset of that 
further on. 

ils soon as the intelligence of the approach of the Indians was 
communicated by these men, Col. Donnelly had the neighbors all 
advised of it, and in the course of the night they called at his house. 
He also despatched a messenger to Captain John Stuart, to acquaint 
him with the fact, and made every preparation to resist attack and 
ensure their safety of which his situation admitted. Pryor and 
Hammond told them how, by the precaution of Captain McKee, the 
garrison at Point Pleasant had been saved from suffering for the want 
of water, and advised them to lay in a plentiful supply of that neces¬ 
sary article. A ho shead was accordingly filled and rolled behind 
the door of the kitchen which adjoined the dwelling house. 



at Donnelly’s fort, 



Early next morning, John Pritchet (a servant to Col. 


Donnelly) 
red at ana 


went out for some firewood, and while thus engaged was fired 
killed. The Indians then, ran into the yard and endeavored to force 
open the kitchen door, but Hammond and Dick Pointer, (a negro be¬ 
longing to Col. Donnelly) who were the only persons within, aided 
by the hogshead of water, prevented their accomplishing this object, 
next proceeded to cut it in Dieces with their tomahawks.— 



seem 
the assistance of 





the threshold, and the 
who were near gave way. Dick then fired among them with 

a musket heavily charged with swan shot, and no doubt with effect, 
as the yard was crowded with the enemy; a war club with a swan 
shot in it was afterwards picked up near the door. 

The men in the house, who were asleep at the commencement of 

the attack, being awakened at the firing of Hammond and Dick, now 
opened a galling fire upon the Indians. Being chiefly up stairs, they 
were enabled to do greater execution, and fired 
about one o’clock the enemy retired a small distance 
Before they retired, however, some of them succeeded 
der the floor, when they were aided by the whites below in raising 
some of the puncheons of which it was made. It was to their 
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advantage to do this, and well did they profit by it Several of the 
Indians were killed in this attempt to gain admittance, while only one 
of the whites received a wound which but slightly injured his hand. 

When intelligence was conveyed to Capt. Stuart of the approach 
of so large a body of savages. Colonel Samuel Lewis was with him, 
and they both exerted themselves to save the settlement from destruc¬ 
tion, by collecting the inhabitants at a fort where Lewisburg mow 
stands. Having succeeded in this, they sent two men to Donnelly’s 
to learn whether the Indians had advanced that far. As they ap¬ 
proached, the firing became distinctly audible, and they returned with 
the tidings. Capt. Stuart and Col. Lewis proposed marching to the 






company tnem, and m a brief space 

Pursuin, 

regarding the road, they approached the house on the back side, and 
thus escaped an ambuscade of Indians placed near the road to inter¬ 
cept and cut off any assistance which might be sent from the upper 

settlements. 

Adjoining the yard, there was a field of well grown rye, into which 
the relief from Lewisburg entered about two o’clock; but as the Indi¬ 
ans had withdrawn to a distance from the house, there was no firing 
heard. They soon, however, discovered the savages in the field, 
looking intently towards Donnelly’s, and it was resolved to pass them. 
Captain Stuart and Charles Gatliff fired at them, and the whole party 
rushed forward into the yard, amid a heavy discharge of balls from 
the savage forces. The people in the fort hearing the firing in the 
rear of tKe house, soon presented themselves at the port holes to re¬ 
sist what they supposed was a fresh attack on them, but quickly dis¬ 
covering the real cause, they opened the gates and all the party, led 
on by Stuart and Lewis, safely entered. 

The Indiana then resumed the attack and maintained a constant 
fire at the house until near dark, when one of them approached, and 
in broken English called out, “ we want peace.” He was told to 

invitation to 

who 
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not too near 

Of the whites, four only were killed by the enemy. Pritchet, 
fore the attack commenced—James Burns and Alexander Ochiltree, 
m they were coming to the house early in the morning, and James 

Graham if li ile in the fort 1.1 was iiii possible to ascertaiin the entire 

loss of the Indians. Seventeen lay dead in the yard, and they were 
known to carry off others of their slain. Perhaps the disparity of 
the killed equalled if it did not exceed the disparity of the numbers 
engaged. There were twenty-one men at Donnelly’s fort, before the 

and 




two hundred 

It was believed that the invasion of the Greenbrier 
been projected some time before it actually was made, 
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preceding season, an. Indian, calling himself John Hollis, had been 
Very quich through the settlement, and was cite to take partien* 
lar notice of the different forts, which he had entered under the garb 
of friendship. He was with the Indians in the attack on Donnelly’s 
fort, and was recognized as one of those who were left dead in the yard* 

Oath? morning after the Indians departed, Capt. Hamilton went 
in pursuit of them with seventy men, but following two days without 
perceiving that he had gained on them, he abandoned the chase and 
returned. 

About the middle of June, three women went out from West’s jEciirit 
to gather greens in a held adjoining, and while thus engaged were atr 
tacked by four Indians lying in wait. . One gun only was Hired, 
the ball from it passed through the bonnet of Mrs. Hacker, 
screamed aloud and ran with the others towards the fort, 
having in his hand a long staff with a spear in one end, pursuing 
closely after them, thrust it at Mrs. Freeman with such violence that, 
entering her back just below the shoulder, it came out at her left 
breast. With his tomahawk he cleft the upper part of her head, and 
carried it off to save the scalp. 

The screams of the women alarmed the men in the fort, and seix- 

4 __ 

ing their guns they ran out just as Mrs. Freeman fell. Several guns 
were fire! at the Indian while he was getting her scalp, but wit£ no 
effect. They served, however, to warn the men who went out that 
danger was at hand, and they quickly came in. 

Jesse Hoghs and John Schoolcraft (who were out) in making their 
way to the fort came very near two Indians standing by the fence 
looking towards the men at West’s so intently that they did not per¬ 
ceive any one near them. They, however, were observed by Hughs 
and Schoolcraft, who, avoiding them, made their way in safely.— 
Hughs immediately took up his gun, and learning the fate of Mrs. 
Freeman* went with some others to bring in the corpse. While 
there, he proposed to go and show them how near he had approached 
the Indians after the alarm had been given before he saw them,— 
Charles and Alexander West, Elias Hughs, James Brown and John 
Sleeth went with him. Before they had arrived at (he place one of 




posing that they were then near the spot, Jesse Iluglu howled in like 

manner, and being instantly answered, they ran to a point of the hill 
and looking over it saw two Indians cqming towards them. Hughs 
fired and one of them fell. The other took to flight. Being pursued 
by the whites, he sought shelter in a thicket of brush, and while they 

were proceeding to intercept him at his coming out, he returned by 
the way he had entered and made his escape. The wounded Indian 
like wise got off. When the wh ites were in pursu it t of the one who 
took to flight, they passed near to him who had fallen and one of the 
men was for stopping and finishing him, but Hughs called to him, 

“he is safe—let us have the other,” and they all pressed forward,.- 

On their return, however, he was gone, and although bis free bleeding 



enabled them to pursue his track readily for a while, jet a heavy 
shower of rain soon falling, all trace of him was quickly lost and 
conld not be afterwards regained. 

On the 16 th of Jane, as Capt James Booth and Nathaniel Coch* 
ran were at work in a field on Booth’s creek they were fired at by 
the Indians; 11 fell, but Cochran, being very slightly wounded, 
took to flight; lie was, however, overtaken and carried into captivity 
to their towns. From thence he was taken to Detroit, where he re¬ 
mained some time, and endeavoring to escape from that place, unfor¬ 
tunately took a path which led him immediately to the Maumee old 
towns. Mere he was detains a while—then sent back to Detroit, 
where he was exchanged, and from whence he made his way home 
after having had to endure much suffering and many hardships. The 
loss of Booth was severely felt by the inhabitants in 
He was not only an active and enterprising man, but was endowed 
with superior talents and a better education than most of those who 
had settled in the country, and on these accounts was very much 
missed. 

In a few day« after this transaction, Benjamin Shinn, Wm. Grun¬ 
dy and Benjamin Washburn, returning from a lick on the head of 
Booth’s creek, were fired on by the IndianB when near to Baxter’s 
ran* Washburn and Shinn escaped unhurt bat Grundy was killed. 

This party of Indians continual for some days to prowl about the 
neighborhood, seeking opportunities of committing murder on the in¬ 
habitants, bat fortunately with little success. James Owens, a youth 
of sixteen'years of age, was the only one whoa they succeeded in 
killing after the murder of Grundy. Going from Powers* fort on 
Simpson’s creek to Booth’s creek his saddle girth g e way, and 
while he was down mending it, a ball was discharged at him which 
killed both him and the horse. 

Seeing that the whites in that neighborhood had all retired to the 
foi l, and being too weak openly to attack it, they crossed over to 
Bartlett’s run and came to the house of Gilbert Hustead, who was 
then alone and engaged in fixing his gun lock. Hearing a noise in 
the yard, for which he was unable to account, he slipped to the door 
to ascertain from whence it proceeded. The Indians were immedi¬ 
ately round it and there was no chance for Kxio escape. Walking out 
with an air of die utmost pleasantry, he held forth his hand to the 
one nearest him anil asked them all to walk in. While in the house 
he affected great cheerfulness, and by his talk worn their confidence 
and friendship. He told them that he was a King’s man and unwil¬ 
ling to live among the rebels, for which reason, when others retired 
into the fort, he preferred staying at his own house, anxiously hoping 
for the arrival of some of the British Indians to afford him an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting atnong Euglish 
that they would be glad to have something to 
them to shoot a fat hof which was in the yard, that they might 
fale on it that night ant! have some on which to subsist while travid¬ 
ling to their towns. In the aioftting, still farther to maintain 
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deception he wan practising, he broke his farniture to pieces, saying, 
“ the rebels shall never have the good of you.” He then accompa- 
nied them to their towns, acting in the same apparently contented and 
cheerful manner, till his sincerity was believed by all, and he obtained 
leave to return for his family. He succeeded in making hie way 
home, where he remained, sore at the destruction of his property, 
but exulting in the success of his artifice. 

While this party of Indians were thus engaged, on Booth’s creek 
and in the circumjacent country, a more numerous body had invaded 
the fsetiements lower down, and were employed in the work of de* 
• traction there. They penetrated to Coburn’s creek unperceived, 

making their way (as was generally supposed) to a fort not 
far Morgantown, when they fell in with a party 






themselves on each side of 
the road leading to the fort, and from their covert fired on the whites 
before they were aware of danger. John Woodfin being on horse¬ 
back had his thigh broken by a ball, which killed his horse and ena¬ 
bled them to catch him easily. Jacob Hiller was shot through the 
abdomen, and moon overtaken, tomahawked and scalped. The others 
escaped to the fort. 

Woodfin was afterwards found on a considerable eminence over- 
lookii the fort, tomahawked and scalped. The Indians had, most 
probably, taken him there that he might point out to them the least 
impregnable part of the fortress, and in other respects give them such 
information as would tend to ensure success to their meditated attack 
on it; but wheu they heard its strength and the force with which it 
was garrisoned, despairing of being able to reduce it, in a fit of dis¬ 
appointed fury they murdered him on the spot. 

They next made their appearance on Dunkard creek, near to Strad- 
ler’s fort. Here, as on Coburn’s creek, they lay in ambush on the 
road sidle, awaiting the return of the men who were engaged at work 
in some of the neighboring fields. Towards evening the men came 
on, carrying with them some hogs which they had killed for the use 
of the fort people, and on approaching where the Indians lay con¬ 
cealed were fired on and several fell. Those who escaped injury 
from the first fire returned the shot, and a severe action ensued. But 
so many of the whites had been killed before the savages exposed 
themselves to view, that the remainder were unable long to sustain 
111© unequal contest. Overpowered by numbers the few who were 
still unhurt fled precipitately to the fort, leaving eighteen of their 
companions dead in the road. These were scalped and mangled by 

most shocking manner, and lay some tiqae before the 

of the departure of the enemy, went out and 
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garrison for any length of tiiine, after having raftered so great a dimi¬ 
nution of the number of their inhabitants, against the onsets of one 
hundred savages, exercising their wonted energy; and still less would 
they be able to leave their strong holds and cope with such superior 
force in open battle. Nor were the settlements as yet sufficiently 
contiguous to each other to admit of their acting in concert and com- 
bining their strength to operate effectively against their invader®.— 
When alarmed by the approach of the foe, all that they could gene¬ 
rally do was retire to a fort, and endeavor to defend it from assault. 
If. the savages, coming in numbers, succeeded in committing any out¬ 
rage, it usually went unpunished. Sensible of their want of strength, 
the inhabitants rarely ventured in pursuit to harass or molest the re¬ 
tiring foe. When, however, they would hazard to hang 
treat, the many precautions which they were compelled 
to prevent falling into ambuscades and to escape the entangling artifi¬ 
ces of their wily enemies, frequently rendered their enterprises abor¬ 
tive and their exertions inefficient. 

The frequent visits paid by the Indians to the country on the West 
Fork, and the mischief which they would effect at these times, IcmcIII 
several of the inhabitants to resol e on leaving a place no full of dan- 
ger® as soon as they could make the necessary preparations. A fa¬ 
mily of Washburns particularly, hairing several times very narrowly 
escaped destruction, commenced making arrangements and fitting up 
for their departure. But while two of them were eng ged in procu¬ 
ring pine-knots, from which to make wax for shoemaking, they were 
discovered and shot at by the Indians. Stephen fell dead and James 
was taken prisoner and carried to their towns. He was there forced 
to undergo repeated and intense suffering before death closed the 
scene of his .miseries. 

According to the account given by Nathaniel Cochran, on his return 
from captivity, Washburn was most severely beaten, on the first eve¬ 
ning of his arrival at their village, while running the gauntlet; and 
although he succeeded in getting into the council-nouse, where Coch¬ 
ran was, yet he was so disfigured and mutilated that he could not be 
recognised by his old acquaintance, and so stunned and stupified that 
lie remained nearly all night in a slate of insensibility. Being some¬ 
what revived in the morning, he walked to where Cochran sat by the 
fire, and being asked if he were not James Washburn, replied with 
a smile—as if a pei i bad been put to his sufferings by the sympa- 
thetic tone in which the question was proposed—that he was. The 
gleam of hope which flashed over his countenance was transient and 
momentary. In a few minutes he was again led forth that the bar¬ 
barities which had been suspended by the interposition of night 
might be revived, and he made to endure a repetition of their cruel¬ 
ties. He was now feeble and too much exhausted to save himself 

from the clubs and sticks even of the aged of 

old women who followed him had strength and activity 

enouph to keep paoe with his fleetest progress amid inflict on him their 
severest blows. Frequently he was beaten to the ground, and as 











frequently, as if invigorated by the extremity of anguish, he rose to 
hie .ftiitlL Hobbling before his tormentors, with no hope but in death, 
•ill 4iiWl savage passed a knife across his ham, which cutting the ten¬ 
dons disabled him from proceeding farther. Still they repeated their 
unmerciful blows with all their energy. He was next scalped, though 
alive, and struggling to regain his feet Even this did not operate to 
suppress their cruelty. They continued to beat him until in the 
height of suffering he again exhibited symptoms of life and exerted 
himself to move. ’ His head was then severed from his shoulders, at¬ 
tached to a pole, and placed in the most public situation In the village. 

After the attack on the Washburns, there were but two other out. 

rages committed in die upper country during that season. The 
satiou on the pari of the savages of hostile incursions induced an 
abandonment 

homes and respective occupations. But aggression was only sus- 
pended for a time. In October, two Indians appeared near the house 
of Conrad Richards, and finding in the yard a little girl at play, with 
an infant in her arms, they scalped her and rushed to the door. For 
some time they endeavored to force it open, but it was so securely 
fastened within that Richards was at liberty to 'use his gun for its de 
fence., A fortunate aim wounded one of the assailants severely and 
the other retreated, helping off his companion. The girl who had 
been scalped in the yard, as soon as she observed the Indians going 
away, ran with the infant still in her arms and uninjured, and entered 
the house—a spectacle of most heart-rending wretchedness. 

Boon after, David Edwards, returning from Winchester with salt, 
was shot near the Valley river, tomahawked and scalped, in which 
situation he lay for some time before he was discovered. He was 
the last person who fell a victim to savage vengeance, in North Wes¬ 
tern Virginia, in the year 1778. 

The repeated irruptions of the Indians during the summer of the 
year, and the frequent murders and great devastation committed by 
them, induced Government to undertake two expeditions into the In¬ 
dian country. One thousand men were placed under the command 
of General McIntosh, some time the fall, and he revived ordm 

three hundred soldiers were likewise placed under Colonel Clarke, 

to operate against the Canadian settlements in Illinois. It was well 
known that the Governor of those settlements was an indefatigable 
agent of British cruelty, stimulating the savages to aggression and 
paying them well for sealps, tom alike from the heads of the aged 
matron and the helpless infant. The settlements in Kentucky were 
oonstandy tho theatre of outrage and murder, and to preserve them 
feom entire destruction it was necessary that a blow should be aimed 
at the hives fmm which the savages swarmed, and if possible that 
these holds into which they would retire to reap the rewards of their 
cruelties and receive the price of blood, should be utterly broken up* 
The success of those two expeditions could not fail to check 

hmeate, and give quiet and security to the frontier; 





although die armies destined to achieve it were set altogether odeqimls 
111 tbe service required, yet the known activity end enterprise of the 
commanding officers, joined to their prudence and good conduct, and 
tbe bravery and indefatigable perseverance and hardiness of the 
tooope, gave promise of a happy result. 

The success of the expedition under Colonel Clarke, fully realized 
the most sanguine expectations of those who were acquainted with 
the adventurous and enterprising spirit of its commander, and was 
productive of essential benefit to the state, as well as of comparative 
security to the border settlements. Descending die Ohio river, from 
Fort Pitt to tile Falls, he there landed his troops, and concealing his 
boats, marched directly towards Kaskaskias. Their provisions, 
which were carried on their backs, were soon exhausted, and .for two 
days the army subsisted entirely on.roots. This was the 
emnstanoe which occurred during their march calculated to dampen 
the ardor of the troops. No band of savage warriors had interposed 
to cheek their progress—no straggling Indian had discovered their ap¬ 
proach. These fortunate omens inspired them with fiatteririg hopes, 
and they unshed forward with augmented energy. Arriving before 

in the night, they entered it unseen and unheard and took 
possession of the town and fort without opposition. Relying on. the 
thick and wide extended forests which interposed between them and 
the American settlements, the inhabitants had been lulled to repose by 
fancied security, and were unconscious of danger until it had become 
too late to be avoided. Not a single individual escaped to spread the 
alarm in the adjacent settlements. 

But there still remained other towns higher up on the Mississippi, 
which if unconquered would still afford shelter to the savages and 
furnish them the means of annoyance and of ravage. Against these 
Colonel Clarke immediately directed operations. Mounting a detach¬ 
ment of men, on hdrses found at Kaskaskias, and sending them for¬ 
ward, three other towns were reduced with equal success. The ob¬ 
noxious Governor at Kaskask ias was sent directly to Virginia, with 
the written instructions which he had received from Quebec, Detroit 
and Michillimacinac, exciting the Indians to war, and remunerat¬ 
ing them for the Wood which they might shed. 

Although the country within which Colonel Clarke had so success¬ 
fully carried on operations, was considered to be within the limits of 
Virginia, yet as it was occupied by savages and those who were but 
little, if any, less-hostile than they, and being so remote from her set- 
dements, Virginia had as yet exercised no act of jurisdiction over it. 
Illicit; as it now belonged to her, by conquest as well as charter, the 
General Assembly created it into a distinct county, to be called 111 
now 

w 

of cavalry ordered to be 
Ms defence, and placed under the command of its intrepid 
prising conqueror. 

The expedition directed under General McIntosh was not equally 

> i difficulty of raising, equipping, uud engauisiMg so 
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large a force as was placed under his command, at so great a distance 
from the populous district of the state, caused the consumption of so 
much time that the season for carrying on effective operations had 
well nigh passed before he was prepared to commence his march 
Anxious, however, to achieve as much as oould then be effected 
the security of the frontier, he penetrated the enemy’s country as far 
Tuscarawa, when it was resolved to build and garrison a fort mind de¬ 
lay farther operations fill the ensuing spring. Fort Laurens was ac¬ 
cordingly erected on the banks of the Tuscarawa, a garrison of one 
hundred and fifty men, under the command of Colonel John OIUmjoe, 
left for its preservation, and the main army returned to Fort Pitt 




it was crowned 
to ex 




ittle army, and thus riel the country of this obstacle to the uniiiolost- 
ed passage of the savages to the frontier of Virginia. An army of 
six hundred men, principally Indians, led on by Hamilton, the Go¬ 
vernor of Detroit- .a man at once bold and active, yet blood .thirsty 

and cruel, and well known as a chief instigator of the savages to war 
and as a prop of tories—left Detroit and proceeded towards the theatre 
of Clarke’s renown. With this force, he calculated on being able to 
effect his purpose as regarded Col. Clarke and his little band of bold 
and daring adventurers, and to spread devastation and death along the 
frontier, from Kentucky to Pennsylvania. Arriving at Fort St. Vin¬ 
cent, on the Wabash, about the middle of December, and deeming it 
too late to advance towards Kaskaskias, he repaired its battlements 
and converting it into a repository for warlike implements of every 
description, he detached the greater part of his force in marauding 
part to operate against the settlements on the Ohio river, reserving 
for the security of his head quarters only one company of men. 

While these alarming preparations were being made, Col. Oliiiirikii® 
was actively engaged in acquiring an ascendancy over the neighbor¬ 
ing tribes of Indians, and in endeavors to attach them to the cause of 
the United States, from principle or fear. The aid which had been 
voted him fell far short of the contemplated assistance 
yet arrived, but his genius and activity amply 
deficiency. In the heart of an Indian country, remote from every 
succor, and in the vicinity of powerful and hostile tribes, he yet not 
only maintained his conquest and averted injury, but carried terror 
and dismay into the very strong holds of the savages. Intelligence 
of the movement of Hamilton at length reached him, aid hostile pur- 
ties of Indians soon hovered around Kaskaskias. Undismayed'by 
the tempest^ which^ was gathering o ver^ him, he concentrated Jns for* 

and made every preparation to enable him to endure a siege, and 

army. The idea of abandoning 
the country never occurred to him. He did not despair of being able 
to maintain his position, and he and his gallant band reeel vea that 
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they would do it, or perish in the attempt. In this fearful juncture, 
all was activity and industry, when the arrival of a Spanish mer¬ 
chant, who had been at St. Vincents, brought information of the re¬ 
duced state of Hamilton’s army. Convinced that a crisis had now 
arrived, Clarke resolved by one bold stroke to change the aspeet 
affair*, and instead of farther preparing to resist attack, himself 
become the aiwailanL For thin purpose, a galley, mounting two four 
pounders and four swivels, and having on board a company of men, 
was despatched with orders to the commanding officer to ascend the 
Wabash and station himself a few miles below St. Vincents, allow¬ 
ing no one to pass him until the arrival of the main army. Gar¬ 
risoning Kaskaskias with militia, and embodying the inhabitants for 

march across the country, 
of one hundred and thirty brave and intrepid lien. 

Such was the inclemency of the weather, and so many and great 
the obstacles which interposed, that in despite of the ardor, perse¬ 
verance and energy of the troops, they could yet advance very slowly 
towards the point of destination. They were five days in crossing 
the drowned lands of the Wabash, and for five miles had to wade 
through water and ice, frequently up to their breasts. They over¬ 
came every difficulty and arrived before St. Vincents on the evening 
of the 23 of February, and almost simultaneously with the lley. 

Thus far fortune seemed to favor the expedition. The army had 
not been discovered on its march, and the garrison was totally igno¬ 
rant of its approach. Much, however, yet remained to be done.— 
They had arrived within view of the enemy, but the battle was yet 
to be fought. 

Sensible of the advantage to be derived from commencing thin 
attack, while the enemy wan ignorant of his approach, at seven 
o’clock he marched to the assault. The inhabitants, instead of offer¬ 
ing opposition, received the troops with gladness, and surrendering 
the town, engaged with alacrity in the siege of the fort. For eighteen 
hours the garrison resisted the repeated onsets of the assailants; 

night succeeding the commencement of the attack, 

upon it such a well directed shower of balls that in fifteen 

minutes he silenced two pieces of cannon without sustaining any lose 

whatever. The advantages thus gained induced Hamilton to demand 
a parley, intimating an intention of surrendering. The terms were 
soon arranged. The Governor mid garrison became prisoners of 

war, and a considerable quantity of military stores fell into the hands 









ilton to harass the frontiers, was returnin' 
cents with two prisoners. He immediately ordered a detachment of 
his men to march out and give them battle.—Nine Indians were taken 
and the two prisoners released. 





History records bat few enterprises which displays as strikingly 
the prominent features of military greatness, and evince so much of 
the genius and daring which are necessary to their successful termi¬ 
nation, as this; while the motives which led to its inception were 

such as must excite universal admiration. Bold and daring, yet gem . 

erous and disinterested, Colonel Clarke sought not his individual ad¬ 
vancement in the projection or execution of this campaign. It was 
licit to gratify the longings of ambition, or an inordinate love of fame, 
illlit prompted him to penetrate the Indian country to the Kaakaskias, 
nor filial tempted him forth from thence to war with the garrison of 

He was not one of 




Those worshippers of glory, 
bathe the earth ia blood, 
launch proud names for an 
Upon the crimson flood.** 

The distress and sufferings of the frontier of Virginia required 
that a period should be speedily put to them, to preserve the country 
from ravage and! its inhabitants from butchery. Clarke had seen and 
participated in that distress and those sufferings, and put in requisition 
every faculty of his mind and 'all the energies of his body, to allevi¬ 
ate and prevent them. Providence smiled on his undertaking, and 
hit exertions were crowned with complete success. The plan 
which hud been concerted for the ensuing campaign against the fron¬ 
tier of Virginia, threatening to involve the whole country west of the 
Alleghany mountains in destruction and death, was thus happily frus¬ 
trated; and he who had been mainly instrumental in impelling the 
savages to war, and in permitting, if not insti ting them to the com¬ 
mission of the most atrocious barbarities, was a prisoner in the hands 
of the enemy. So justly obnoxious had he rendered himself by his 
conduct, that a moire than ordinary rigor liras practised upon him; 
and by the orders of the Governor of Virginia the Governor of Dcs- 
tioit was manacled with irons and confined in jail. 

Far different was the termination of the enterprise entrusted to the 
conduct of General McIntosh. It has been already seen that the 

winter forced the main army to retire to the settlements 
into winter quarters before they were able to accomplish any thing 

Foil Laurens. Colonel Gibson, the commandant 
the garrison, though a brave and enterprising officer, was so situa¬ 
ted that the preservation of the fort was all which he could accom¬ 
plish, and this with no little hazard of failure, from the very superior 
f< *ce of the enemy and the scarcity of provisions for the 'subsistence 
of the garrison. So soon as the Indians became acquainted,with the 
existence of a fort so far in their country, they put in practice those 
arts which enable them so successfully to annoy their enemies. 

Early in January, a considerable body of savages approached Fort 
Laurens unperceived, and before the garrison was apprised that an 
Indian knew of its erection. In the course of the night they succeed¬ 
ed in catching the horses outside of the fort, and taking off their 
bells, carried them into the woods some distance off. They then 
>woossled the nselves in the prairie grass, along a path leadii | from 






tbe illicit in ttomonung commenced rattling the beHe, ill- the 
farther extremity of the liae of ambuahment, eo u to induce the be* 
lief that the horses were there to be The stratagem succeed* 

ad. Sixteen men were sent out to bring in the horses* Allured by 
the sound of the bells, they kept the path along which the Indians 

lay concealed, until they (bund themselves unexpectedly m the pro-. 

sence of an enemy, who opened upon them a destructive ire from 
front illicit rear. Fourteen were killed on. the spot, and the remaining 
two were taken prisoners. 

Cl'icii the evening of the day on which this unfortunate surprise took 
place, the Indian army, consisting of eight hundred, and forty-seven 

warriors, painted and equipped for war, marched ill single file through 

a prairie near the fort and in full view of the garrison, and encamped 

on an adjacent elevation on the opposite side of the river. Ftoro 
this situation, frequent conversations were held by them with the 
whites, in which they deprecated the longer continuance of hostile 
ties, but yet protested against the encroachment made upon their ter* 
ritority by the whites, the erection of a fort and the garrisoning sol* 
diers within their country, not only without permission from them 
but for some time before they knew any lining of it. For these in¬ 
fringements on their righto they were determined on prosecuting the 
war, and accordingly continued the investure of the fort for six weeks. 
In this time they became straitened for provisions, and aware that 
without a fresh supply of them they would be forced to abandon the 
siege, they sent word to the oomniander of the garrison, by a Delar 
ware Indian, calling himself John Thompson, (who, though with tbe 
whites in the fort, was permitted by both parties to go in and out, as 
he chose) that they were desirous of peace, and were willing to em k 
liter into a negotiation, if he would send them a barrel of flour and 
some tobacco* Scarce as these articles bad actually become in the 
garrison, yet Col. Gibson complied 'with their request, hoping that 
they might be induced lei make peace, or withdraw from the fort, and 
hopeless of timely succors from the settlements. Upon the receipt 
of those presents, the Indians raised the siexe and marched their army 
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much sickness in the garrison, and when they were believed to have 
retired, the commandant detached Ceil, Clarke, of the Pennsylvania 
line, with a parly of Widen men, t# escort the invalids to Fori Mc¬ 
Intosh. They proceeded but a small distance from the gate when 
they were attacked by dome Indians who had been left concealed 
near the fort for the purpose of effecting farther mischief. A skip* 
mish ensued, but overpowered by numbers and much galled by the 
first fire. Col. Clarke could not maintain the conflict. With much 
difficultv lie and three others reached the fort in safety ; the rest 
the 

»l. "Gibson immediately marched out at the head of the greater 

garrison, but the Indians had retreated as soon 
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•ucceed-dl in cutting off the detachment under Col. Clarke, and 
deuce forbade to proceed in pursuit of them, as the main army 
believed to be yet in die neighborhood* The dead were, how 
brought in and buried with the honors of war, in front of the 




In a few days after this, Gen. McIntosh arrived with a considera¬ 
ble body of troops and a supply of provisions for the garrison.— 

While the savages were continuing the siege, t friendly Indian had 
been despatched by Col. Gibson to acquaint Gen. McIntosh with the 
situation of Fort Laurens, and that without the speedy arrival of » 

reinforcement of men and an accession to their stock of provisions, 
the garrison would have to surrender or seek a doubtful safety by 

the Ohio river in 





ing pack horses, with abundance of provisions for the supply of the 
garrison at Fort Laurens, commenced a rapid march for their relief. 
Before their arrival, they had been relieved from the most pressing 
danger, by the withdrawal of the Indian array, and were only suffer¬ 
ing from the want of flour and meat. A manifestation of the great 
joy felt upon the arrival of Gen. McIntosh had well nigh deprived 
them of the benefit to be derived from die provisions brought for 
them. When the relief army approached the fort a salute was fired 
by the garrison, which, alarming the pack horses, caused them to 
break loose and scatter the greater part of the flour in every direction 
through the woods, so that it was impossible to be again collected. 

The remains of those who had unfortunately fallen into an ambus¬ 
cade in January, and which had lain out until then, were gathered to¬ 
gether and buried ;* and a fresh detachment, under Major Vernon, 
being left to garrison the fort, in the room of that which had been 
stationed there during winter, General McIntosh withdrew from the 
country and returned to Fort McIntosh. In the ensuing fall, Fort 
Laurens was entirely evacuated, the garrison having been almost re¬ 
duced to starvation, and it being found very difficult to supply them 

great a distance from the settlements and in 






heart of 

During the year 1778, Kentucky was the theatre of many outra- 
es. In January, a party of thirty men, among whom was Daniel 
oone, repaired to the “Lower Blue Licks” for the purpose of 

making salt; and on the 7th of February, while Boom© was alone in 
the woods, on a hunt to supply the salt-makers with meat, he was 
encountered by a party of one hundred and two Indians and two Ca¬ 
nadians, and made prisoner. The savages advanced to the Licks, 



•Tbe bodies of these men were found to have been much devoured 

torn by them. With a view of taking rt 
companions, the fetlgue party sent to bonr tbair 

_ ____, .vicious to contain all, and having deposited them 

i pit with slender sticks, bark and rotten wood, loo weak to bear the 

.. _,_placed a piece of meat on the top and near tbe centre of this covering, 

aa a bait. In tbe morning seven wolves were found in the pit, and killed, and tbs grave then 
— ‘ ep. 
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and made prisoners of twenty- .seven of those engaged in making salt. 

Their object, in this incursion, was the destruction of Boonesboron 
and had they continued their inarch thither, there 
that place, weakened as it was by the loss 

and not expecting an attack at that inclement season, would have fa]. 

len into their hands; but elated with their success, the Indians march* 
CMii directly back with their prisoners to Chilicothe. The extreme 
fin tiering of the prisoners, d u ring this marc In, i nspi red the savages 
with pity, and induced them to exercise an unusual lenity towards 
their captives. In March, Boone was carried to Detroit, where the 
Indians refused to liberate him, though an hundred pounds were of¬ 
fered for his ransom, and from which place he accompanied them 
back to Chilicothe in the latter part of April. In the first of June, 
he went with them to the Scioto salt springs, and on his return found 
one hundred and I fly choice warriors of the Shawanee nation, paint¬ 
ing, arming, and otherwise equipping themselves to proceed again to 
the attack at Boonesborough. 

Hitherto Boone had enjoyed as much satisfaction is was consist- 
ent with his situation, and more than would have been experienced 
by the most of men in captivity to the Indians; but when he found 
such great preparations making for an attack on the place which con¬ 
tained all that he held most dear, his love of family, his attachment 
to the village reared under his superintending hand, and to its inhabi¬ 
tants protected by his fostering care, determined him to attempt an 
immediate escape. Early on the morning of the 16th of June, he 
went forth as usual to hunt. He had secreted as much food as would 
serve him for one meal, and with this scanty supply, he resolved on 
finding his way home. On the 20lh, having travelled a distance of 
one hundred and sixty miles, crossed the Ohio and other rivers, and 
with no sustenance, save what lie had taken with him from Chilicothe, 
he arrived at Boonesborough. The Fort was quickly repaired, and 
every preparation made to enable it to withstand a siege. 

In a few days after, another of those who had been taken prison- 

Licks, escaped and brought intelligence that in conse- 

Indians had agreed to postpone 
three weeks. This intelligence deter- 






ten men he went forth on an expedition against Point creek town. 

Near to this place, he met with a party of Indians going to join the 

main army, then on its march to Boonesborough, whom he attacked 
and dispersed without sustaining any loss on his part The enemy 
had one killed and two severely wounded in this skirmish, and lost 

their horses and baggage. On their return, they passed the Indian 

the 6th of August, and on the next day entered 







On the 8th of August, the Indian 
and fifty men, and commanded by Captain Du Quesne, eleven 
Frenchmen, and their own chiefs, appeared before the Fort and de¬ 
manded its surrender. In order to gain time, Boone requested two 


if 






days consideration mi ill the lliitl period, vtlmad lit 

answer* that the garrison had resolved on defending It while ona Mk 
vidual remained alive within its walls*- 

CapL IDIliii Qnesne then made known that he was chained by Go?. 
Hamilton to make prisoners of the garrison, but not to treat than 
harshly; and that if nine of their principal men would come out and 
negotiate a treaty, baaed on a renunciation of allegiance to the United 
States, and on a" renewal of their fealty to the king, the Indian army 

riumld be inatandy withdrawn. Boone did not confide in the sineer. 

Ity of the Frenchman, but he determined to gain the adyantage of 
farther preparation for resistance, by delaying the attack. He con¬ 
sented to negotiate on the terms proposed; but suspecting treachery, 
insisted that the conference should be held near the fort walls. The 
garrison were on the alert while the negotiation 
not fail to remark that many of the Indians, not concerned in making 
the treaty, were stalking about under very suspicious circumstances. 
The terms on which the savage army was to retire were at length 
agreed upon, and the articles signed, when the whites were told that 
it was an Indian custom, in ratification of compacts, that two of their 
chief? should shake hands with one white man. Boone and his as¬ 
sociates, consenting to conform to this custom, not without suspicion 
of a sinister design, the savages endeavored to drag them off as pris¬ 
oners ; but being strong and active, they bounded from their grasp, 
and entered the gate, amid a heavy shower of balls; one only of the 
nine was slightly wounded. The Indians then commenced a furious 
assault on the fort, but were repulsed with some loss on their part; 
and every renewed attempt to carry it by storm was, in like manner, 
frustrated by the intrepidity and gallantry of its inmates. 

Disappointed in their expectation of succeeding in this way, the 
savages next attempted to undermine the fort, commencing at the 
water mark of the Kentucky river, only sixty yards from the walls. 

This course was no doubt dictated to them by their French com man.. 

ders,as they are ignorant of the practice of war farther than depends 
on the use of the gun and tomahawk and the exercise of stratagem 
cunning. The vigilance of the besieged, however, soon led to a 

npt—the water below was colored by the clay 
thrown out from the excavation, while above it retained its usual 
transparency ; and here again they were foiled by the active exertion 
of the garrison. A countermine was begun by them, the earth from 
which being thrown over the wall, manifested the nature of their 
operations and led the enemy to raise the siege and retire from the 
country. 

In the various assaults made on the fori by this savage army, two 
of the garrison were killed and hmt wounded. The loss of the 
enemy, as usual, 
were left dead on 








•Wlwi the Indians retired from before Booneeborooph, mw hundred and twenty-five pound* 
weight of bullets were picked op by the garrieoii, betides many that stuck in the top of the 
fort. A ooueluttve proof that the Indiene were not idle during the continuance of the siege. 
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life signally was the savage army repulsed, in their repeated attacks 
on Boonesborough, that they never afterwards made any great effort 
to effect its reduction. The heroism and intrepidity of Boone and 
his assistants rendered it impregnable to their combined exertions to 
demolish it; while the vigilance and caution of the inhabitants con¬ 
vinced them that it would be fruitless and unavailing to devise plans 
for gaining admission into the fort by stratagem. Still, however, 

they kept up a war of ravage and murder against such as were ill. 

fortunately found defenceless and unprotected, and directed combined 
operations against other and weaker positions. 

The success of the expedition under Col. Clarke, though produc. 

tive of manv and srreat advantages to the frontier inhabitants, did not 

still 
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lered or taken prisoners. Combined efforts were required to put a 
riod to savage aggression, and a meeting of the settlers was held at 
arrodsburg to concert measures to elect that object. Their consul- 
tation resulted in a determination to carry the war into the enemy’s 
eountry; and as the Shawanees had been most efficient in waging 
hostilities, it was resolved to commence operations against their most 
considerable town. Two hundred volunteers were accordingly raised, 
and when rendezvoused at Harrodsburg, were placed under the com¬ 
mand of CoL Bowman, and proceeded against Chilicothe. 

The expedition thus fitted out, arrived, by forced marches, near to 
Chilicothe, in the evening towards the latter end of July, 1779, and 
on deliberation it was agreed to defer the attack till next morning.— 
Before dawn the army was drawn up and arranged in order of battle. 
The right wing, led on by Colonel Bowman, was to assume a posi¬ 
tion on one side of the town, and the left, under Capt. Logan, was 
to occupy the ground on the opposite side, and at a given signal both 
were to develop^ to the righC and lei, so as to encircle and attack it 
in concert. The party led by Logan repaired to the point assigned, 

the 









and was waiting in anxious but vain expectation for the signal of atr 

fhen the attention of the Indians was directed to- 
barking of their dogs. At this instant a gun was 
discharged by one of Bowman’s men, and the whole village alahn- 
ed. The squaws and children were hurried into the woods, along a 
path not yet occupied by the assailants, and the warriors collected in 
a strong cabin. Logan, being near enough to perceive every move* 
ment of the enemy, ordered his men quietly to occupy the deserted 
lute, as a momentary shelter from the Indian fires, until Col. Bow¬ 
man should march forward. It was now light, and the savages began 
sgular discharge of shot at his men, as they advanced to the de- 

the attack 



men to tear off the doors, and hold them in front as a shield, while 
advancing to the assault, he was already marching on the foe when 
he was overtaken by an order from Col. Bowman to retreat. 

Confounded by this command, Capt. Logan was for a time reluctant 

15 











to obey It-; • retreat was# however, directed, and each individual, 
sensible of bte areal exposure while retiring from the towns, sought 
to escape from danger in the manner directed by his own judgment, 

and fled to the woods at his utmost speed. There they rallied and 

resumed more of order, though still too much terrified to stand a con¬ 
tent when the Indians sallied out to give battle. Intimidated by the 
apprehension of danger, whieh they had not seen, but supposed to 
be great from the retreating order of Col. Bowman, they continued 
ill fly before the savages, led on by their chief, the Black Fish. At 
length they were brought to a halt, and opened a brisk though ineffi¬ 
cient fire upon their pursuers. Protected by bushes, the Indians 
maintained their ground, till Capts. Logan and Harrod, with some 
the men under their immediate command, mounted on 
chaxged them with great spirit and dislodged them from their covert 
Exposed in turn to the fire of the whites, and seeing their chief fall, 
the savages took to flight, and Col. Bowman continued his retreat 
homeward free from farther interruption. 

In this illy conducted expedition, Col. Bowman had nine of his. 
men killed and one wounded. The Indian loss was no doubt less, 
only two or three were known to be killed. Had the commanding 
officer, instead of ordering a retreat when Logan’s mm were rushing 
bravely to the conflict, marched with the right wing* of the army to 
his aid, far different would have been the result. *The enemy, only 
thirty strong, could not long have held out against the bravery and 
impetuosity of two hundred backwoodsmen, stimulated to exertion 
by repeated suffering, and nerved by the reflection that they were 
requiting it upon its principal authors. Colonel Bowman doubtless 
believed that he was pursuing a proper course. The gallantry and 
intrepidity displayed by him on many occasions, forbid the supposi¬ 
tion that he was under the influence of any unmilitary feeling, and 
prompted to that course by a disposition to shrink from ordinary dan¬ 
gers. His motives were certainly pure, and his subsequent exertions 
to rally his men and bring; them to face the foe were as great as could 
have been made by any one; but disheartened 
danger, and 

necessary for their safety, they could not be readily brought to 

the brunt of battle. The efforts of a few resolute individuals drove 
back the pursuers and thus prevented a harrassed retreat. 

Notwithstanding the frequent irruptions of the Indians and the 
constant exposure of the settlers to suffering and danger, Kentucky 
increased rapidly in population. From the influx of emigrants 
ring, the fall and winter months, the number of its inhabitants 
annually doubled for some years, and new establishments were 

selected in its vicinity, and in the neighborhood of the present town 

of Danville. Settlements were also made in that vear f on the waters 

_ • 9 

of Bear Grass, Green and Licking rivers, and parts of the country 
bqgaa to be diatinguiahed by their interior and frontier situation. 
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In North Western Virginia, the frequent inroads of small parties 
of savages in 1778, led to greater preparations for security from re¬ 
newed hostilities after the winter should have passed away, and ma¬ 
ny settlements received a considerable accession to their strength 
from the number of persons emigrating to them. In some neighbor¬ 
hoods the sufferings of the preceding season and the inability of the 
inhabitants, from the paucity of their numbers, to protect themselves 
from invasion, led to a total abandonment of their homes. The set¬ 
tlement on Hacker’s creek was entirely broken up in • the spring of 
17751—some of its inhabitants forsaking the country and retiring east 
the mountains, while the others went to the fort on Buctiannon, 




itself from invasion and to shield its occupants from the wrath of the 
savage enemy, than it had ever been since it became the abode of 
white men. There were forte in every settlement, into which the 
people could retire when danger threatened, and which were capable 
of withstanding the assaults of savages, however furious they might 
be, if having to depend for success on the use of small arms only,' 

It was fortunate for the country that this was their dependence. A 
few well directed shots, even from small cannon* would have demo¬ 
lished their strongest fortress and left them no hope from death but 
captivity. 

In the neighborhood of Pricket’s fort, the inhabitants were early 
alarmed by circumstances which induced a belief that the Indians 
were near, and they accordingly entered that garrison. It was soon 
evident that their fears were groundless, but as line season was fast; 
approaching when the savages might be expected to commence depreda¬ 
tions, they determined on remaining In the fort at night, and yet pro¬ 
secute the business of their farms as usual during the day. Among 
those who were at this time in the fort was David Morgan, (a rela- 

Daniel Morgan/) then upwards of sixty years of age. 

his two children—Ste- 






I 



all day and spend the time in preparing ground for water-melons, un¬ 
known to their father took with them some bread and meat. Having 
the stock, Stephen set himself to work, and while lie was enga- 
in grubbing, his sister would remove the brush and otherwise aid 
im in the labor of clearing the ground, occasionally going to the 
house to wet some linen which she had spread out to bleach. Mor¬ 
gan, after the children had been gone some time, betook himself to 

soon falling asleep, dreamed that he saw Stephen and Sarah 






and upon learning they had not, he set out 
to see what detained them, taking with liiim his gun. As he ap- 
proached the house, still impressed with the horrible fear that he 
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should find In In dream realized, he ascended an eminence from which 
he could distinctly see over his plantation, and observing from thence 
the objects of his anxious solicitude, he proceeded directly to them, 
and seated himself on an old log, near at hand. He had been here 
but a few minutes before he saw two Indians come out from the 
house and make towards the children. Fearing to alarm them too 
much, and thus deprive them of the power of exerting themselves ably 
to make an escape, he apprized them in a careless manner of their dan¬ 
ger andtold them to run towards the fort—himself still maintaining his 
seat on the log. The Indians then raised a hideous yell and ran in 
pursuit, but the old gentleman showing himself at that instant, caused 
to forbear^t|m cliase and shelter themselves behind trees. He then 

continue out of their reach, and aware that they were gaining consid¬ 
erably on him he wheeled to shoot. Both instantly sprang behind 
trees, and Morgan seeking shelter in the same manner got behind a 
tree which was so small as to leave part of his body exposed. Look- 
ing round, he saw a large oak about twenty yards farther, and he 
made to it. Just as he reached it, the foremost Indian sought securi¬ 
ty 'behind the sugar sapling: which he had found insufficient for his 
protection. The Indian, sensible that it would not shelter him, 
threw himself down by the side of a log which lay at the root of the 
sapling. But this did not afford him sufficient cover, and Morgan, 
seeing him exposed to a shot, fired at him. The ball took effect, 
and the savage rolled over on his back, stabbing himself twice in the 
breast. 

Having thus succeeded in killing one of his pursuers, Morgan 
again took to flight, and the remaining Indian after him. It was pow 
that trees could afford him no security. His gun was unloaded and 
his pursuer could approach him safely. The unequal race was con¬ 
tinued about sixty yards, when looking over his shoulder, he saw the 
savage within a few paces of him and with hi* gun raised. Morgan 
sprang to one side, and the ball whizzed harmlessly by him. The 
odds were now not 


sens i- 





to deal death to his adversary. Morgan aimed a blow with his gun, 
but the Indian hurled a tomahawk at him, which cutting the little fln- 
ger of his left; hand entirely off, and injuring the one next it very 
much, knocked the gun out of his grasp and they closed. Being a 
good wrestler, Morgan succeeded in throwing the Indian, but soon 
found himself overturned and the savage upon him, feeling for his 
knife and sending forth a most horrific yell, as is their custom when 
they consider victory as secure. A woman's apron, which he had 

dered him in getting at it quickly 

gers in his mouth, deprived him of the use of that hand, and discon 
certed him very much by continuing to grind it between his teeth. 

At length the Indian got hold of his knife, but so far toward* the 






one of his 
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blade that Morgan too got a small hold on the extremity of the handle, 
and as the Indian drew it from the scabbard, Morgan, biting his fin¬ 
ger with all his might, and thus causing him somewhat to relax his 
grasp, drew it through his hand, gashing it most severely. 

By this time both had gained their feet, and the Indian, sensible of 
the great advantage gained over him, endeavored to disengage him¬ 
self; but Morgan' field fault to the finger until he succeeded in giving 
him a fatal stab, and lelt the almost lifeless body sinking in his arms. 
He then loosed his hold and departed for the fort 

On his way he met with his daughter, who not being able to keep 
with her brother, had followed his footsteps to the river bant 
had plunged in, and was then making her way to the canoe. 

of the safety of his children. 











see if there were any appearance of other 
Indians being about there. On arriving on the spot where the des¬ 
perate struggle had been, the wounded Indian was not to be seen; 
but trailing him by the blood which flowed profusely from his side, 
they found him concealed in the branches of a fallen tree. He had 
token the knife from his body, bound up the wound with the apron, 
and on their approaching him, accosted them familiarly, with the 
salutation, “ How do do, broder, how do, broder.” Alas ! poor fel¬ 
low ! their brotherhood extended no farther than to the gratification 
of a vengeful feeling. He was tomakawked and scalped ; and, as if 
this would not fill tne measure of their vindictive passions, both he 
and his companion were flayed, their skins tanned and converted into 
saddle seats, shot pouches and belts a striking instance of the barba¬ 
rities which a revengeful spirit will lead its possessors to perpetrate. 

The alarm which had caused the people in the neighborhood of 
'Pricket’s fort to move into it for safety, induced two or three families 
on Dunkard creek to collect at the house of Mr. Bozarth, thinking 
they would be more exempt from danger when together than if re¬ 
maining at their several homes. About the first of April, when only 
Mr. Bozarth and two men were in the house, the children who had 

the yard, 
hearing 

see if Indians realty were ap¬ 
proaching, received a glancing shot on his breast, which caused him 

to fall back. The Indian who had shot him, sprang in immediately 

after, and grappling with the other white man, was quickly thrown 
on the bed. His antagonist having no weapon with which to do him 
any injury called to Mrs. Bozarth for a knife. Not finding one at 

hand, she seized an axe and at one blow let out the brains of the 

second Indian entered the door 


#• 






companion on the bed 

Bozarth turned on hii 
trails and caused him 
party, who- had been engaged with the children in the yard, came to 

his relief. The first who thrust bis head in at the door had it cleft by 
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tho axe of Mrs. Bozarth and fell lifeless on the ground, Another, 
catching hold of his wounded, bawling companion, drew him out of 
the house, when Mrs. Bozarth, with the aid of the white man who 
had been first shot, and was then somewhat recovered, succeeded in 
closing and making fast the door. The children in the yard were all 
killed, but the heroism afld exertions of Mrs. Bozarth and the wound¬ 
ed white man, enabled them to resist the repeated attempts of the 
Indians to force open the door and to maintain possession of the 
house until they were relieved by a party from the neighboring set¬ 
tlement. The ' time occupied in this bloody affair, from the first 
alarm by the children to the shutting of the door, did not exceed three 
minutes. And in this brief space, Mrs. Bozarth, with wonderful self- 
possession, coolness ar 
On the eleventh of 




James 

the night, close around it. In the morning early, the appearance of 
some ten or twelve men issuing from the house with guns, for the 
purpose of atausing themselves in shooting at a mark, deterred the 
Indians from making their meditated attack. The men seen by them 
were travellers who had associated for mutual security, and who, after 
partaking of a morning’s repast, resumed their journey, unknown to 
the savages, when Mr. Brain and the sons of Mr. Powell went to 
their day’s work. Being engaged in carrying clapboards for covering 
a cabin, at some distance from the house, they were soon heard by 
the Indians, who despairing of succeeding in an attack on the house, 
changed their position and concealed themselves by the side of the 
path along which those engaged at work had to go. Mr. Brain and 
one of his sons being at a little distance in front of them, they fired 
and Brain foil, lie wait then tomahawked and scalped, while another 
of the party followed and caught the son as he was attempting to 
escape by flight. 

Three other boys were then some distance behind and out of 
sight, and hearing the report of the gun which killed Brain, for an 
instant supposed that it proceeded from the rifle of some hunter ini 
quest^of deer ; but they were soon satisfied that this supposition was 
unfounded. Three Indians came running towards the 
their guns in one hand and tomahawks in the other. One of the 

boys, stupified by terror and unable to stir from the spot, was imme. 

diately made prisoner. Another, the son of Powell, was also caught, 
but the third, finding himself out of sight of his pursuer, ran to one 
side and concealed himself in a bunch of elders, where he remained 
until the Indian passed the spot where he lay, when he arose mi 

taking a different direction ran with all his speed, and effected an ea. 

cape. The little prisoners were then brought together, and one of 

have but one eye, was stri 
his head, a spear ran through his 
erf, and the scalp then removed from his bleeding head. 









ie little Powell who had esc 



from the savages, beiog forced 
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So fo a direction o tpt she to the house, preceded to a station about 
eight miles off, and communicated intelligence of what had been 
done at Brain’s. A party of men equipped themselves and went 
immediately to the scene of action, but the Indians had hastened 
homeward as soon as they perpetrated their horrid cruelties.— 
One of their little captives (Benjamin Brain) being asked by them, 
“ how many men were at the house ?” replied “ twelve.” To 
the question, “ how far from thence wa« the nearest fort f” lie aa- 
sweired “two miles.” Yet he well knew that there was no fort 
nearer than eight miles, and that there was not» man at the house 
Mr. Powell being from home, and the twelve travelers having de¬ 
parted before his father and he had gone out to work, 
was to save his mother and the other 
tivity or death by inducing them to believe 
dangerous to venture near the house, 
ment of his object. Deterred by the prospect of being 
find perhaps defeated by the superior force of the white 
sentetd! to be at Mr. Brain’s, they departed in the greatest hurry 
taking with them their two little prisoners, Benjamin and Isaac 
Brain. 

So slily had the whole affair been conducted (the report of a gun 
being to# commonly heard to excite any suspicion of what was doing) 
and so expeditiously had the little boy who escaped and the men 
who accompanied hi a back moved in their course, that the first inti* 
mation given Mrs. Brain of the fate of her husband was given 
the men who came in pursuit. 

Soon after the happening of this affair, a party of Indians came 
into the lu chan non settlement, and made prisoner Leonard School* 
craft, a youth of about sixteen, who had been sell from the fort on 
some business. When arrived at their towns aid 
.made for his running the gauntlet, he was told that he might deft 
himself against the blows of the young Indians who were to pursue 
him to the council house. Being active and athletic, he availed him* 

vilege, so as to save himself from the beating which he 
otherwise have received, and laying about him with welhtimed 

down thosi 

to the amusement of the warriors, according to the account given by 
others who were then prisoners and present. This was the last eer* 
tain information which was ever had concerning him. He was be* 
lieved, however, to have been afterwards in his old neigliborliooi in the 
capacity of a, guide to the Indians, and aiding them by his knowledge 
of tli« country, in making successful incursions into it. 

• jn the month of June, at Martin’s fort on Crooked Eon, another 
murderous scene was exhibited by the savages. The greater part of 
the men having gone forth early to their farms, and those who re¬ 
mained being unapprehensive of immediate danger, and consequently 
supine and careless, the fort was necessarily easily accessible, and the 
vi^iftaiKse of the savages who were lyini hid around it, discovering its 
exposed and weakened situation, seiaed the favorable moment to at* 
tack those who were without. The women were engaged in milk* 
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ing the cows outside the gate, and the men who hacl been left behind 
were loitering around. The Indians rushed forward and killed and 
made prisoners of ten of them. James Stuart, James Smally 
and Peter Crouse, were the only persons who fell, and John Shiver 
and his wife, two sons of Stuart, two sons of SmaUy and a son of 
Crouse, were carried into captivity. According to their statement 
upon their return, there were thirteen Indians in the party which sur¬ 
prised them, and emboldened by success, instead of retreating with 
their prisoners, remained at a little distance from the fort till night, 
when they put the captives in a waste house near, under custody of 
Iwo of the savages, while the remaining eleven went to see if they 
could not succeed iu forcing an entrance at the gate. But the disaster 
of the morning had taught the inhabitants the necessity of greater 
watchfulness. The dogs were shut out at night and the approach of 
the Indians exciting them to bark freely gave notice of impending 
danger in time for them to avert it. The attempt to take the fort 
being thus frustrated, the savages returned to the house in which the 
prisoners were confined and moved off with them to their towns. 

In August, two daughters of Captain David Scott living at the 
mouth of Pike run, going to the meadow with dinner for the mowers, 
were taken by some Indians who were watching the path. The 
younger was killed on the spot but the latter being taken some dis¬ 
tance farther, and every search for her proving unavailing, her father 
fondly hoped that she had been carried into captivity and that he 
might redeem her. For this purpose he visited Pittsburg and en¬ 
gaged the service of a friendly Indian to ascertain where she was and 
endeavor to prevail on them to ransom her, but before his return 
from Fort Pitt some of his neighbors, directed to the spot by the 
buzzards hovering over it, found her half eaten and mutilated body. 

In September, Nathaniel Davisson and his brother, being on a 
hunting expedition up Ten Mile, left their camp early on the morning, 
of the day on which they intended to return home, and naming an 
hour at which they would be back, proceeded through the woods in 
different directions. At the appointed time Josiah went to the camp, 
and 

coming uneasy lest some 
out in search of him 

and prevailed on several of his neighbors to aid in 
ascertain his fate. Their search was likewise una- 
the following March he was found by John Read, 

in that neighborhood. He had been ehot and scalped, 






endeavoring 

vailing; but 

while hunting 


ig 

and notwithstanding he had laid out nearly six months, he was but 
little torn by wild beasts, and was easily recognized. 

During this year, too, Tygart’s Valley, which had escaped being 
by the Indians in 1778, again heard their startling yells ; ana 
although but 
inhabitants were 
would befall them 

ambush near the road, fired several shots at Lieut. John White, who 






in fearful 
October of this year, a party 




them lying in 
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was riding by, but with no other effect than, by wounding the horse, 
causing him to throw his rider. This was fatal to Whitei Being left 

ik 


on foot and open ground he was soon shot, tomahawked and scalped. 

As soon as this event was made known, Capt. Benjamin Wilson, 
with his wonted promptitude and energy, raised a company of volun¬ 
teers, and proceeding by forced marches to the Indian crossing, at the 
mouth of the Sandy fork of Little Kenhawa, he remained there 
nearly three days with a view to intercept the retreat of the savages. 
They, however, returned by another way and his scheme, of cutting 
them off while crossing the river, consequently failed. 

Some time after this, several families in the Buchannon settlement, 
the fort and returned to their homes, under the belief that the 


come 






season 

them. 


sembled at the fort for the purpose of electing a Captain, some In¬ 
dians fell upon the family of John Schoolcraft, and killed the women 
and eight children,—two little boys only were taken prisoners. A 
mall girl, who had been scalped and tomahawked till a portion of 
her brains were forced from the head, was found the next day yet 
alive, and continued to live for several days, the brains still oozing 
from the fracture of her skull. 

The last mischief that was don© this fall, was perpetrated at the 
house of Samuel Cottrail near to the present town of Clarksburg. 
During the night, considerable fear was excited, both at CottrailV and 
at Botha Hickman’s on the opposite side of Elk creek, by the con¬ 
tinued barking of the dogs, that Indians were lurking near, and in 
consequence of this apprehension Cottrail, on going to bed, secured 
well the doors and directed that no one should stir out in the morn¬ 
ing until it was ascertained that there wan no danger threatening. 
A while before day, Cottrail being fast asleep, Moses Coleman, who 
lived with him, got up, shelled some corn and giving a few ears to 
Cottrail’s nephew with directions to feed the pigs around the yard, 
went to the hand mill in an out house, and commenced rinding, 
ttle boy, being squatted down shelling the corn to the pigs, 
himself suddenly drawn on his back and an 

to lie there. The savage then 
eman was, fired, and as 
to scalp him. Thinking this a favorable time for him to reach the 
dwelling house, the little boy sprang to his feet, and running to the 
door it was opened and he admitted. Scarcely was it closed after 
him, when one of the Indians with his tomahawk endeavored to 
break it open. Cottrail fired through the door at him and he went off. 
In order to see if others were about, and to have a better opportunity 
of shooting with effect, Cottrail ascended the loft and looking through 
a crevice saw them hastening away through the field and at too great 
distance from him to shoot with the expectation of injurinj 

danger 

who lived near him. 

The severity of the following winter put a temporary stop to sav 



over 
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age inroad, and gave to the inhabitants on the frontier an interval of 
quiet and repose, extremely desirable to them after the dangers and 
confinement of the preceding season. Hostilities were, however, 
resumed upon the first appearance of spring, and acts of murder and 
devastation, which had, of necessity, been suspended for a time, 
were re-commenced with a determination on the part of the savages 
utterly to exterminate the inhabitants of the western country. f Po 
effect this object, an expedition was concerted between the British 
commandant at Detroit and the Indian chiefs north west of the Ohio, 
to be carried on by their united forces against Kentucky, while an 
Indian army alone was to penetrate North Western Virginia and 
spread desolation over its surface. No means which could avail to 
ensure success and which lay within their reach were left unempkrr- 







flMIUH 



Byrd (a British officer) and furnished with every implement of de¬ 
struction, from the war club of the savs ?es to the cannon of their 
allies. Happily for North Western Virginia, its situation exempted 
its inhabitants from having to contend a|;;ainst these instrumeiifis «i«f 
war; the want of roads prevented the transportation of cannon through 
the intermediate forests, and the difficulty and labor of propelling 
them up the Ohio river forbade the attempt in that way. 

While the troops were collecting for these expeditions, and other 
preparations were making for carrying them on, the settlements of 
fcorth Western Virginia were not free from invasion. Small parties 
of Indians would enter them at unguarded moments, and kill na! 
plunder, whenever opportunities occurred of their being done with 
impunity, and then retreat to their villages. Early in March, 1780, 
Thomas Lacky discovered some moccasin tracks n ear the upper ex¬ 
tremity of Tygart’s Valley, and thought he heard a voice saying ini 
an under tone, "Let him alone, he will go and bring more” Alarm¬ 
ed by these circumstances, he proceeded to Hadden’s fort and told 
there what he had seen and what he believed he hid heard. Beam 
so early in the season and the weather yet far from mild, none heeded 
his tale and but few believed it. On the next clay, however, as Jacob 
Warwick, William Warwick and some others from Greenbrier were 
about leaving the fort on their return home, it was agreed that a com¬ 


pany of men should accompany them some distance on the road. 

Unapprehensive of danger, regardless of the warning of Lackey, they 
were proceeding carelessly on their way, when they were suddenly 
attacked by some Indians lying in ambush, near to the place where 
the moccasin tracks had been seen on the preceding day. The men 

on horseback all got safely off, but those on foot were less fortunate. 
The Indians having occupied the pass both above and below, the foot* 
men had no chance of escape but in crossing the river and ascend¬ 
ing a steep bluff on its opposite side. In attempting this several loet 

their lives. _ John McLan was killed about thirty yards from the 

brow of the hill—James Ralston when a litttlc farther np it, and 
Jemes Crouch was wounded after having nearly reached its summit. 


Go 
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but begot safely off and returned to the fort on the next clay. John 
Nelson, after crossing over, endeavored to escape down the river, but 
there met by a stout warrior 





in his 

him had not been easily won. 

Soon after this, the family of John Gibson were surprised at their 

sugar camp, on a branch of the Valley river, and made prisoners. 
Mrs. Gibson, being incapable of supporting the fatigue of walking so 
far and fast, was tomahawked and scalped ill the presence of her 

children. 


savages 
into mis 



curity; but being unwilling to give up the improvements which they 
had already made and commence anew in the woods, some few fami¬ 
lies returned to it during the winter, and on the approach of spring 
moved into the fort. They had not been long here before the savages 
made their appearance, and continued to invest the fort for some 
time. Too weak to sally out and give them battle, and not knowing 
when to expect relief, the inhabitants were almost reduced to despair, 
when Jesse Hughes resolved at his own hazard to try to obtain as¬ 
sistance to drive off the enemy. Leaving the fort at night, he broke 
by tbeir sentinels and ran with speed to the. Buchannon fori. Here 
he prevailed on a party of the men to accompany him to West’s and 
relieve those who had been so long confined there. They arrived 
before day, and it was thought advisable to abandon the place onoe 
more, and remove to Buchannon, On their way, the Indians used eve¬ 
ry artifice to separate the party, so m to gain an advantageous opportu¬ 
nity of attacking them, but in vain. They exercised so much cau¬ 
tion and kept so well together, that every stratagem was frustrated 
and they all reached the fort in safety. 

Two days after this, as Jeremiah Curl, 

Alexander 






to 

neighbor's property, they were fired at 

concealed along a run bank. Curl was slightly wounded under 
chin, but disdaining to fly without making a stand, he called to 
li I* companions, “ stand your ground^ for we are able to whip them” 
At this instant a lusty warrior drew a tomahawk from his belt and 
rushed towards hint. Nothing daunted by the danger which seemed 
to threaten him, Curl raised his gun, but the powder being damped 
by the blood from his wound, it did not fire. He instantly picked 
up West’s 
of his 




The .whites being by this time rid of their incumbrances, the Indi¬ 
ans retreated in two parties and pursued different routes, not however 
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without being pursued. Alexander West being swift of foot, soon 
came near enough to fire, and brought down a second, but having on¬ 
ly wounded him, and seeing the Indians spring behind trees, he could 
not advance to finish him; nor could he again shoot at him 

fallen out when he first fired. Jackson (who was hunting 
sheep not far off) hearing the report of the guns, ran towards the 
spot, and being in sight of the Indian when West shot, saw him fall 
and afterwards recover and hobble off. Simon Schoolcraft, following 
after West, came to him juet after Jackson, with his gun cocked, and 
asking where the Indians were, was advised by Jackson to get be¬ 
hind a tree, or they would soon let him know where they were.— 

report of a gun was heard, and Schoolcraft let fall his 
arm. The ball had passed through it, and strikin 










when West fired at one of the Indians, saw another of them drop 
behind a log, and changing his position, espied him where the log 
was a little raised from the earth. With steady nerves he drew upon 
him. The moaning cry of the savage, as he sprang from the ground 
and moved haltingly away, convinced them that the shot had taken 
effect. The rest of the Indians continued behind trees, until they 
observed a reinforcement coming up to the aid of the whiles, and 
they fled with the utmost precipitancy. Night soon coming on, those 
who followed them had to give over the pursuit. 

A company of fifteen men went early next morning to the battle 
ground, and taking the trail of the Indians, and pursuing it some dis¬ 
tance, came to where they had some horses (which they had stolen 
after the ikirmish) hobbled out on a fork of Hacker’s creek. They 
them found the plunder which the savages had taken from neighboring 
houses, and supposing that their wounded warriors were near, the 
whites commenced looking for them, when a gun was fired at them 
by an Indian concealed in a laurel thicket, which wounded John 
Outright. The whites then caught the stolen horses and returned 
with them and the plunder to the fort, 
some time after this, there was 






again vis 
their houses.— 


who were in the fort, hoping that they 
ited by them this season, determined on returninj 
Austin Schoolcraft was one of these, and being engaged in removing 
some of his property from the fort, as he and his niece were passing 
through a swamp in their way to his house, they were shot at by 
some Indians. Mr. Schoolcraft was killed, and his niece taken 
prisoner. 

In June, John Owens, John Juggifts and Owen Owens 
tacked 





Owens the younger, who had been to the pasture field for the 
plough horses, heard the guns, but not suspecting any danger to be 
near, rode forward towards the corn field. As he was proceeding 
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along the path by a fence side, riding one aqd leading another horse, 
he was fired at by several Indians, some of whom afterwards rushed 
forward and caught at the bridle reins, yet he escaped unhurt from 
them all. 

The savages likewise visited Cheat river, during the spring, and 
coming to the house of John Sims, were discovered by a negro wo* 

man, who ran Immediately to the door and alarmed the family. Ber- 
nard Sims (just recovering from the small pox) taking down his gun, 
and going to the door was shot. The Indians, perceiving that he 

was affected with a disease, of all others the most terrifying to them, 
not only did not perform the accustomed operation of scalping, but 
retreated with as much rapidity as if they had been pursued by an 








After the attack on Donnelly’s fort in May, 1778, the Indians made 
no attempt to effect farther mischiefs in the Greenbrier country, until 
this year. The fort at Point Pleasant guarded the principal pass to 
the settlements on the Kenhawa, in the Levels, and on Greenbrier 
river, and the reception they had met with at Col. Donnelly’s, con¬ 
vinced them that not much was to be gained by incursions into that 
section of the frontiers. But as they were now making great prepa¬ 
rations for effectual operations against the whole border country, a 
party of them was despatched to this portion of it, at once for the 
purpose of rapine and murder, and to ascertain the state of the 
country and its capacity to resist invasion. 

The party then sent into Greenbrier consisted of twenty-two war¬ 
riors who committed their first act of atrocity near the house of Law¬ 
rence Prinnan, a few miles above the Little Levels. Henry Baker 
and Richard Hill, who were then staying; there, going early in the 
morning to the river to wash, were shot at by them; Baker was 
killed, but Hill escaped back to the house. When the Indians fired 
at Baker, he was near a fence between the river and Drinnan’s and 
within gun shot of the latter place. Fearing to cross the fence for 
purpose of scalping him, they prized it up, and with a pole fast- 

river bank and 








an attack on the house, Mr. Drinnan made such 

«' m 

preparations as were in his power to repel them, and despatched a 

servant to the little Levels with the intelligence and to procure assis¬ 
tance. He presently returned with twenty men, who remained there 



» w » 

during the night, but in the morning, seeing nothing to contradict 
belief that the Indians had departed, they burled Baker and set out on 

their return to the Levels, taking with them all who were at Drin¬ 
nan’s and the most of his property. Arrived at the fork of the road, 
a question arose whether they should take the main route, leading 



a gap 

or continue 

WT 

majority 
Bridger, separated 




latter; but two young men, by the name 
from the others, and travelling on the nearer 
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ath, were both killed at the place wKere it was feared danger might 
lurking. 

The Indians next proceeded to the House of Hugh Mclver, where 
they succeeded in killing its owner, and in making prisoner his wife; 
and in going from thence, met with John Prior, who with his wife 
and infant were on their way to the country on the south side of the 
Big Kenhawa. Prior was shot through the breast, but anxious for 
the fate of his wife and child, stood still till one of the Indians came 
up and laid hold on her. Notwithstanding the severe wound which 
he had received, Prior proved loo strong for his opponent, and the 
other Indians not interfering, forced him at length to disengage him- 





stop or otherwise molest him; the Indians no 
suffering him to depart under the expectation that he would obtain 
assistance and endeavor to regain his wife and child, and that an op¬ 
portunity of waylaying any parly coming with this view would be 
then afforded them. Prior relumed to the settlement, related the 
above incidents and died that night. His wife and child were never 
'Hiller heard of, arid it is highly probable they were murdered on their 
way, as being unable to travel as expeditiously as the Indians wished. 

They next went to a house occupied by Thomas Drinnon and a 
Mr. Smith with their families, where they made prisoners of Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Drinnon and a child; and going then towards their 
towns, killed, on their way, an old gentleman by the name of Mon¬ 
day and his wife. This was the last outrage committed by the In¬ 
dians in the Greenbrier settlements. And although the war was 
carried on by them against the frontier settlements with energy for 
years after, yet did they not again attempt an incursion into it. Its 
earlier days had been days of tribulation and woe, and those who 
were foremost in occupying and forming settlements in it had to en¬ 
dure all that savage fury could inflict. Their term of probation was 
indeed of comparatively short duration, but their sufferings for a time 
were many 





many for the fate 
time, still gleams in the 

tale of their unhappy lot. 


who there 
countenance, 



in me bosoms 
perished, unabated 
tradition recounts 





June, 1780, every necessary preparation having been 
previously made, the Indian and Canadian forces destined to invade 
Kentucky, moved from their place of rendezvous to fulfil the objects 

In the general plan of the camDaiim. Louisville 





some time sta- 
of troops, to intercept the passage of 
war parties into the interior, and the force thus placed under his com¬ 
mand having been considerably augmented by the arrival of one hun- 
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fired and fifty Virginia soldiers under Col. Slaughter, that place had 
assumed the appearance of a regular fortification capable of with¬ 
standing a severe shock, while detachments from it gave promise of 
security to the settlements remote from the river, as well by detecting 
and checking every attempt at invasion as by acting offensively 
against the main Indian towns from which hostile parties would sally, 
apreading desolation along their path. The reduction of this estab¬ 
lishment would at once give wider scope to savage hostilities and 
gratify the wounded pride of the Canadians. Stung by the boldness 
and success of Col. Clarke’s adventure;, and fearing the effect which 
it might have on their Indian allies, they seemed determined to 
achieve a victory over him and strike a retributive blow against the 





reputation which the gal¬ 
lant exploits of Col. Clarke had acquired for him induced some doubts 
in the mind of the commanding officers of the ultimate suceess of a 
movement against that post. They changed their destination, and 
when their army arrived in their boats at the Ohio, instead of floating 
with the current to the point proposed, they chose to stem the stream, 
iiiid availing themselves of an uncommon swell of the waters, ascend¬ 
ed the river Licking to its forks, where they lauded their men and 
munitions of war. 

Not far from the place of debarkation there was a station,* reared 
under the superintendence of Captain Ruddle, and occupied by seve¬ 
ral families and many adventurers. Thither Colonel Byrd, with his 
combined army of Canadians and Indians, then amounting to one 
thouiniiicl men, directed his march, and arriving* before it on the 22d 
of June, gave the first notice which the inhabitants had of the pres¬ 
ence of an enemy by a discharge of his cannon. He then sent in a 
flag, demanding the immediate aurrender of the place. Knowing 
that it was impossible to defend the station against artillery, Captain 
Ruddle consented to surrender it, provided the inhabitants should be 
considered prisoners to the British and not to the Indians. To this 
proposition Colonel Byrd assented, and the gates were thrown open. 
The savages instantly rushed in, each 
person with whom he chanced to meet, 
bands and wives, were thus tom from each other, and the air was 
rent with the sighs of wailing and shrieks of agony. In vain did 
Captain Ruddle exclaim again*! the enormities which were perpetra¬ 
ted in contravention to the terms of capitulation. To his remon¬ 
strances, Colonel Byrd replied that he was unable to control them, 
and affirmed that he too was in their power. 

That Colonel Byrd was unable to check the enormities of the sav¬ 
ages will.be readily admitted, when the great disparity of the Cana 
dian and Indian troops and the lawless and uncontrolable temper 











*A station was a parallelogram of ctiblna, nailed by palllsades so ns to present a continued 
wiill on 'Him outer side, the aabin doors opening into a common square, on the inner side.— 
They were the strong-hold* of the early settlers. 
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to stop them cannot be doubted— Mm subsequent conduct furnished 
the most convincing evidence that the power to effect it was alone 

illtb dill, ilfllll Hill, 






AAer Ruddle’s station had been completely sacked and the prison¬ 
ers disposed of, the Indians clamored to be lead against Martin’s 
station, then only five miles distant. Affected with the barbarities 
which he had just witnessed, Col. Byrd peremptorily refused, unless 
the chiefs would guaranty that the prisoners, which might be there 
taken should be entirely at his disposal. For awhile the Indians re¬ 
fused to accede to these terms, but finding Col. Byrd inflexible in his 
determination, they at length consented tiiat the prisoners should be 
his, provided the plunder were allowed to them. Upon this agree¬ 
ment they marched forward. Martin’s station, like Ruddle’s, was 
incapable of offering 
on the first summons, and the prisoners and plunder divided, in con¬ 
formity with the compact between Col. Byrd and the savages. 

The facility with which these conquests were made, excited the 
thirst of the Indians for more. Not satisfied with the plundering of 
Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations, their rapacity prompted them to insist 
on going against Bryant’s and Lexington. Prudence forbade. The 
waters were rapidly subsiding, and the fall of the Licking river would 
have rendered it impracticable to convey their artillery to the Ohio. 
Their success, too, was somewhat doubtful and it was even then 
difficult to procure provisions for the subsistence of the prisoners 
already taken. Under the influence of these considerations. Colonel 
Byrd determined to return to the boats, and embarking on these his 
artillery and the Canadian troops, descended the river; while the In¬ 
dians, with their plunder, and the prisoners taken at Muddle’s, moved 
across the country. 

Among those who were taken captive at Ruddle’s station was a 
man of the name of Hinkstone, remarkable for activity and daring 
and for uncommon tact and skill as a woodsman. On the second 
night of their march, the Indians encamped on the bank of the river, 
and in consequence of a sudden shower of rain, 
their fires until dark, when 
ness while the remainder guarded the prisoners. Hinkstone thought 
the darkness favorable to escape and inviting its attempt. He resolv¬ 
ed on trying it, and springing suddenly from them, ran a small dis¬ 
tance and concealed himself behind a large log, tinder the shade of a 
large spreading tree. The alarm was quickly given, and the Indians 
pursuing searched for him in every direction^' It was fruitless and 
unavailing. Hid in thick obscurity no eye could distinguish his pros- 
trate body. Perceiving at length by the subsiding of the noise with¬ 
out the camo that the Indians had abandoned the search, he resumed 








a star twinkled through 

the dark clouds which enveloped the earth, to point out his course. 
Still he moved on, as he supposed, in the direction of Lexingtcm. 
He had mistaken the way and a short space of time served to con- 
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vince him that he was in error. After wandering about for two 
hours he came in sight of the Indian fires again. Perplexed by his 
devious ramble, he was more at fault than ever. The sky was still 
all darkness and he had recourse to the trees in vain to learn the 
points of the compass by the feeling of the moss. He remembered 
that at nightfall the wind blew a gentle breeze from the west, but it 
had now become so stilled that it no longer made any impression on 
him. The hunter’s expedient to ascertain the direction of the air 
occurred to him. He dipped his finger in water, and knowing that 
evaporation and coolness would 'be first felt on the side from which 
the wind came, he raised it high in the air. It was enough. Guided 
by this unerring indication, and acting on the supposition that the 
current of air still flowed 
at night, he again 
ness for some time, faint and enfeebled, lie sat down to rest his wea¬ 
ried limbs and sought their invigoration in refreshing sleep. When 
he awoke fresh dangers encircled him, but he was better prepared 
to elude or encounter them. 

Al! the first dawn of day, his ears were assailed by the tremulous 
bleating of the fawn, the hoarse gobbling of the turkey, and the pe¬ 
culiar sounds of other wild animals. Familiar with the deceptive 
artifices practiced to allure game to the hunter, he was quickly alive 
to the fact that they were the imitative cries of savages in quest of 
provisions. Sensible of his situation, he became vigilant to discover 
the approach of danger and active in avoiding it. Several times, 
however, with all his wariness, he found himself within a few paces 
of some of the Indians, but fortunately escaping their observation, 
made good his escape and reaching Lexington in safety gave there 
the harrowing intelligence of what had befallen the inhabitants of 
Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations. 

The Indians, after the escape of Hinkstone, crossed the Ohio river 
at the month of Licking, and separating into small parties proceeded 
to their several villages. The Canadian troops descended Licking to 
the Ohio, and this river to the mouth of the Great Miami 








The Indian army destined to operate against North Western Vir- 
was to enter the country in two divisions of one hundred and 

fifty warriors each, the one crossing the Ohio near below Wheeling, 
the other at the mouth of Raccoon creek about sixty miles farther 
up. Both were, avoiding the stronger forts, to proceed directly 
Washington, then known as Catfishtown, between which place 

the Ohio the whole country was to be laid waste. 

The division crossing below Wheeling, was soon 






more 

sing that an attack was meditated on it, 

ceeded on the way to Washington, making prisoners of many 
although apprized that an enemy was in the country yet feeling secure 
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in their distance from what was expected to be the theatre of opera- 
tions, neglected to use the precaution necessary to guard them against 
becoming captives to the savages. From all the prisoners they learn* 
ed the same thing,—that the inhabitants had gone to Wheeling with 
a view of concentrating the force of the settlements to effect their re¬ 
pulsion. This intelligence alarmed them. The chiefs held a coun¬ 
cil in which it was determined, instead of proceeding to Washington, 
to retrace their step* acroa# the Ohio, lest their retreat, if delayed till 
the whites had an opportunity of organizng themselves for battle, 
should be entirely cut off*. Infuriate at the blasting of their hopes of 
blood and spoil, they resolved to murder all their male prisoners 
exhausting on their devoted heads 
tion. Preparations to carry 




disappointed expecta- 







were 

among their friends and their families,—their hands were pinioned 
behind them.—a rope was fastened about the neck of each, and that 
bound around a tree, so as to prevent any motion of the head. The 
tomahawk and scalping knife were next drawn from their belts, and 
the horrid purpose of these preparations fully consummated. 

“Imagination’s utmost stretch” can hardly fancy a more heart¬ 
rending scene than was there exhibited. Parents, in the bloom of 
life and glow of health, mercilessly mangled to death, in the presence 
of children, whose sobbing cries served but to heighten the torments 
of the dying. Husbands, cruelly lacerated, and by piece-meal de¬ 
prived of life, in view of the tender partners of their bosoms, whose 
agonizing shrieks, increasing the anguish of torturo, sharpened the 
sting of death. It is indeed 


■“ A fearful thing 



To se« the human «oul take wing 
Ii any •tape—,in any mood;” 

but that wives and children should be forced to behold the last ebb of 
life, and to witness the struggle of the departing spirit of husbands 
and fathers, under such horrific circumstances, is shocking to hiftna- 
nity and appalling even in contemplation. 

Barbarities such as 
and disposition of the 

to a vindictive feeling in many, which led to the perpetration of 
lar enormities, and sunk civilized man to the degraded level 

barbarian. They served, too, to arouse them to greater exertion 

subdue the savage foe in justifiable warfare, and thus prevent their 
unpleasant recurrence. 

So ioon as the Indian forces effected a precipitate retreat across 
the Ohio, preparations were commenced for acting offensively against 

against the 







Zane and 
Pitt 

however, it could 
proceed against the 



into 
Munsie town 


co-operate in it. 
it was deemed advisable to 

V* 

up the north branch of the Alle- 
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ghany river, the inhabitants of which had been long engaged in ac¬ 
tive hostilities and committed frequent depredations' on the frontiers 
of Pennsylvania. In the campaign against them, as many of those 
who resided in the settlements around Wheeling as could be spared 

from the immediate defence of their own neighborhoods, were joined 
with the Pennsylvania troops and the regulars under Col.. Broadhead. 

It eventuated in the entire destruction of all their corn, (upwards of 
two hundred acres,) and in the cutting off a party of warriors on 
their way to the settlements in Westmoreland county. 

Very soon after the return of the army from the Alleghany, the 
troops with which it was intended to operate against the Indian villa¬ 
ges up the Muskingum, and amounting to eight hundred, rendezvous- 

cell at BLnc^) ^ Oo^onff ^ &C ° 

When the army arrived near to Salem (a Moravian town,) many 
of the militia expressed a determination to go forward and destroy it, 
but as the Indians residing there had ever been in amity with the 

whites and were not known to have ever participated in the murde. 

rous deeds of their more savage red brethren, the officers exerted 
themselves effectually to repress that determination. Colonel Broad- 
head sent forward an express to the Rev’d Mr. Heckewelder, (the 
missionary of that place,) acquainting him with the object of the ex¬ 
pedition, and requesting a small supply of provisions, and that he 
would accompany the messenger to camp. When Mr. Heckewelder 
came, the commander enquired of him if any Christian Indians were 
engaged in hunting or other business in the direction of their march 
—stating that if they were they might be exposed to danger, as it 
would be impracticable to distinguish between them and other Indi¬ 
ans, and that he should greatly regret the happening to them of any 
unpleasant occurrence, through ignorance or mistake. On hearing 
there were not, the army liras ordered to resume its march, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards the forks of the river. 

At White Eyes plain, near to the place of destination, an Indian 
was discovered and made prisoner. Two others were seen near 

notwithstanding one of them was wounded, 

they would hasten to the Indian towns and communicate the fact 
that an army of whites liras near at hand, Col. Broadhead moved 
rapidly forward with the troops, notwithstanding a heavy fall of rain, 

to reach Coshocton (the nearest village and take it by surprise..— 

Approaching the town, the right wing of the army.was directed to 

occupy a position above it, on the river, the left to assume a stand 
below, while the centre marched directly upon it. The Indian vil¬ 
lages, ignorant of the fact that an enemv was in their 
all made prisoners without 
yet so secret, h 
the town was 
its approach. 

Successful as they thus far w 

16 * 









that every part 

Indians knew 


yet the expedition accomplished- 
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but a portion of what had been contemplated. The other i 
were situated on the opposite side of the river, and this was so 
len by the excessive rains which had fallen and continued 3 
deluge the earth, that it was impracticable to cross over to them „ 

Col. Broadhead, seeing the impossibility of achieving any thing 
farther, commenced laying waste the crops about Coshocton. This 
measure was not dictated by a spirit of revenge, naturally enkindled 
by the exterminating warfare waged against the whites by the sava¬ 
ges, but was a politic expedient, to prevent the accomplishment of 
their horrid purposes and to lessen the frequency of their incursions. 
When they fail to derive sustenance from their crops of com and 
other edible vegetables, the Indians are forced to have recourse 
to hunting to obtain provisions, and consequently to suspend their 







here and at the Mnnsie towns 


the object sought 
of every article of subsistence 
and subsequently at other places. 

It remained then to dispose of the prisoners. Sixteen warriors, 
particularly obnoxious for their diabolical deeds, were pointed out by 
Pekillon (a friendly Delaware chief who accompanied the array of 
Cob Broadhead) as fit subjects of retributive justice, and taken into 
close custody. A council of war was then held, to determine on 
their fate, and which doomed them to death. They were taken 
some distance from town, despatched with tomahawks and spears, 
and then scalped. The other captives were committed to the care 
of the militia, to be conducted to Fort Pitt. 

On the morning after the taking of Coshocton, an Indian, making 
his appearance on the opposite bank of the river, railed out for the 
“ Big Captain.” Col. Broadhead demanded what he wished. I 
want peace, replied the savage. Then send over some of your chiefs, 
said the Colonel. May be you kill, responded the Indian. No, said 
Broadhead, they shall not be killed. One of their chief*, a fine 
looking fellow, then came over; and while he and Col. Broadhead 
were engaged in conversation, a militiaman came up, and with a to- 

shirt. 





This savage like deed was the precursor of other and perhaps 

attrocious enormities. The army on its return had not pro¬ 
ceeded more than half a mile from, Coshocton, when the militia guard¬ 
ing the prisoners commenced murdering them. In a short space of 
time a few women and children alone remained alive. These were 

taken to Fort Pitt, and after a while exchanged for an equal number 
of white captives 
The putting 
can be considered in no 
their great offences, and was certainly right and proper. Not so 
with the deliberate murder of the chief, engaged in negotiating with 
Col. Broadhead. He had come over under the implied assurance of 
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the security, due to a messenger of peace, and after a positive pro. 

m line of protection Hi mil bee in given by the comm ander of the army, 
His death can consequently only be considered as an unwarrantable 

the barbarons and bloody conduct of the 
savages. These, though they do not justify, should certainly ex¬ 
tenuate the offence. 

The fact that the enemy with whom they were contending did not 
observe the rules of war, and was occasionally guilty of the crime 
of putting their prisoners to death, would certainly authorize the 

practice of greater vigor than should be exercised towards those who 

do not commit such excesses. This extraordinary severity, of itself, 
tends to beget a greater regard for what in allowable among civilized 

men, and to produce conformity with 
uggested 

tainment of this object, if it were the motive which prompted to the 
deed, cannot justify the murder of the prisoner place* under the safe 
keeping of the militia. It evinced a total disregard of the authority 
of their superior officer. He had assured them they should only be 
detained as prisoners and remain free from farther molestation, and 
nothing but the commission of some fresh offence could sanction the 
enormity. But however sober reflection may condemn thou© acts as 
outrages of propriety, yet so many and so great were the barbarous 
excesses committed by the savages upon the whites in their power, 
that the minds of those who were actors in those scenes were de¬ 
prived of the faculty of discriminating between what was right or 
wrong to be practised towards them. And if acts, savoring of sheer 
revenge, were done by them, they should be regarded as but the 
ebullitions of men iiiider the excitement of great and cruel wrongs, 
and which in their dispassionate moments they would condemn even 
in themselves 

When, upon the arrival of Hinkstone at Lexington, the people be¬ 
came acquainted with the mischief which had been wrought by the 
Canadian and Indian army, every bosom burned with a desire to 
avenge those outrages and to retort 

were despatched in every direction, with the intelligence, and the cry 
for retribution arose in all the settlements. In this state of feeling, 
every eye was involuntary turned towards Gen. Clarke, as the one 
who should lead them forth to battle, and every ear was opened to 

receive Ms council. He advised a levy of four-fifths of the male in¬ 
habitants, capable of bearing arms, and that they should speedily as¬ 
st the mouth of Licking and proceed from thence to Chili- 
II© ordered the building of a number of transport boats,^nd 

directed such • other preparations to be made as would facilitate ' 1 the 

expedition and ensure success to its object. When all was ready, 
the boats with the provisions and stores on 
the Ohio, under the command of Col. Slaughter. 

In ascending the river, such was the rapidity of the current that 
the boats were compelled to keep near the banks, and were worked 
up in two divisions.one near each shore. While thus forcing their 
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way slowly up the stream, one of the boats, being some distance in 
advance of the others and close under the north western bank, was 
fired into by a party of Indians. The fire was promptly returned ; 
but before the other boats could draw nigh to her aid, a number of 
those on board of her were killed and wounded. As soon, however, 
ail th ey a pproach ed and o pen ed a fi re u pon tin e a an a i Ian te, the s avages 
withdrew, and the boats proceeded to the place of rendezvous with¬ 
out farther interruption. 

On the second of August, General Clarke took up the line of 
march from the place where Cincinnati aow stands, at the head of 

nine hundred and seventy men. They proceeded without delay to 
the point of destination, where they arrived on the sixth of the month. 
The town was abandoned, and manv of the houses were 



whieh was cut down and destroyed. 

The army then moved in the direction of the Piqua Towns, twelve 
miles farther, with a view to lay waste every thing around it, and 
with the hope of meeting there an enemy with whom to engage in 
battle; but before they had got far, a heavy shower of ruin, accoc 
panic d with loud thunder and high winds, forced them to encamp. 
Every care which could be taken to keep the gam dry, was found to 
be of no avail, and General Clarke, with prudent precaution, ha< 
them all fired and re-loaded—continuing to pursue this plan, to pre¬ 
serve them fit for use whenever occasion required, and keeping the 
troops on the alert and prepared to repel any attack which might be 
made on them during the night. 

In the afternoon of the next day, they arrived in sight of Piqua, 
unci as they advanced upon the town, were attacked by the Indians 
concealed in the high weeds which grew around. Colonel Logan, 
with four hundred men, was ordered to file off, march up the river to 
the east, and occupy a position from which to intercept the savages, 
should they attempt to fly in that direction. Another division of the 

manner posted on the opposite side of the river. 



those attached to 








and evinced the skill of tacticians in endeavoring to thwart its 
purpose. To prevent being surrounded by the advance of the de¬ 
tachment from the west, they made a powerful effort to turn the left 
wing. Colonel Floyd extended his line some distance west of the 
town, and the engagement became general. Both armies fought with 
determined resolution, and the contest was warm and animated for 
some time^ The^Indians. find ing that their enemy was 

. The piece of cannon was then brought to bear upon 
into which some of the savages had retired to annoy the 
army as it marched upon the village. They were soon dislodged 
and fled. 
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Oa reaching the houses, a Frenchman was discovered concealed 
in one of them. From him it was learned, that the Indians had been 
apprized of the intention of Gen. Clarke to march against Chilicothe 
and other towns in its vicinity, by one of Col. Logan's men, who 

had deserted from the army while at the mouth of Licking, and was 
supposed to have fled to Carolina, as he took with him the horse fur¬ 
nished him for the expedition. Instead of this, however, he went 
over to the enemy, and his treason. 


“ Lika a deadly blight, 


Came o’er the councils of 1 the brave, 

And damped them in their hour of mm If lit 51 

Thus forewarned of the danger which threatened them, 
ed in a considerable degree to avoid it, and watching 
movements of 








of the guns, convincing them 
they had not been rendered useless by the rain, alone deterred 
them from executing their determination. 

Notwithstanding that the victory obtained by Gen. Clarke was 
complete and decided, yet the army under his command sustained a 
loss in killed and wounded, as great as was occasioned to the enemy. 
This circumstance was attributable to the sudden and unexpected 
attack made on it, by the Indians, while entirely concealed and par¬ 
tially sheltered. No men could have evinced more dauntless intre¬ 
pidity and determined fortitude than was displayed by them, when 
fired upon by a hidden foe, and their comrades were falling around 
them. When the 41 combat thickened,” such was their noble daring, 
that Girty, (who had been made chief among the Mingoes,) remark¬ 
ing the desperation with which they exposed themselves to the 
hottest of the fire, drew off his three hundred warriors, observing 
that it was useless to fight with fools and madmen. The loss in 
killed, under the peculiar circumstances attending the commencement 
of the action, was less than would perhaps be expected to befall an 
army similarly situated—amounting in all to only twenty men. 

Here, as at Chilicothe, the crops of com and every article of sub¬ 
laid 
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An unfortunate circumstance occurring towards the close t>f the en¬ 
gagement, damped considerably the joy which would otherwise have 

pervaded the army. A nephew of Gen. Clarke, who had been 
taken and for some time detained a prisoner by the savages, was at 
Piqua during the action. While the battle continued he was too 

closely guarded to escape to the whites ; but upon the dispersion of 
the savages, which 




for an Indian. The mistake was fatal 
ed at him, and died in a few hoars. 



sought to join 
some of them and mistaken 
He received a shot discharg- 
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Notwithstanding the success of the expeditions commanded by 
Col. Broadhead and Gen. Clarke, and the destruction which took 
place oh the Alleghany, at Coshocton, Chilicothe and Piqua, yet the 
ami rages con tinu ed to com m it depredations on the fron t iers of Vir¬ 
ginia. The winter, as usual, checked them for a while, but the re- 
tum of spring brought with it the horrors which marked the progress 
of an Indian enemy. In Kentucky and in North Western Virginia, 
it is true that the inhabitants did not suffer much by their hostilities 
in 1781, as in the preceding years, yet were they not exempt 
aggression. 

Early in March a party of Indians invaded the settlements on the up. 

per branches of Monongahela river, and on the night of the 5th of that 
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world, this gendeman was engaging in his accustomed devotions when 
the savages approached his.door and as he was repeating the first 
lines of the hymn,“ Go worship at Emanuel’s feet,” a gun was fired 
at him and he fell. The Indians immediately forced open the door, 
and entering the house commenced the dreadful work of death. Mrs. 
Thomas raised her hands and implored their mercy for herself and 
her dear children. It was in vain. The tomahawk ‘was uplifted 
and stroke followed stroke in quick succession, till the mother and 
six children lay weltering in blood, by the side of her husband and 
their father—a soul-chilling spectacle to any but heartless savages.— 
When all were down, they proceeded to scalp the fallen, and plun¬ 
dering the house of what they could readily remove, threw the other 
things into the fire and departed—taking with them one little boy 
a prisoner. 

Elizabeth Juggins, (the daughter of John Juggins, who had been 
murdered in that neighborhood the preceding year) was at the house 
of Capt. Thomas, when the Indians came to it; but as soon as she 
heard the report of the gun and saw Capt. Thomas fall, she threw 
herself under the bed ana escaped the observation of the savages. 








house to be in 

Mrs. Thomas was still alive, though unable 
to move, and casting a pitying glance towards her murdered infant* 

asked that it might be handed to her. Upon seeing Miss Juggins 
about to leave the house, she exclaimed, 44 Oh, Betsy ! do not leave 
us.” Stil anxious for her own safety, the girl rushed out, and taku f 

refuge for the night between two logs, in the inornipg early spread 






yard, much mangled by the to 

torns by hogs—she had, perhaps in the struggle of death, 
thrown herself out at the door. The house, together with Captain 
Thomas and the children was a heap of ashes. 
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In April, Matthias, Simon and Michael Schooicroft left Buch&nm m 
fort, and went to the head of Stone-coal creek, for the purpose of 
catching pigeons. On their return, they were fired upon by the In¬ 
dians, and Matthias killed—the other two were taken captive. These 
were the last of the Schoolcraft family,—fifteen of them were killed 
or taken prisoners in the space of a few years. Of those who were 
carried into captivity none ever returned. They were believed to 
have mingled with the savages, and from the report of others who 
were prisoners to the Indians, three of them used to accompany war 
parties in their incursion® into the settlements. 

In the same month, as some men were returning to Cheat river 
from Clarksburg (where they had been to obtain certificates of settle¬ 
ment-rights to their lands, from the commissioners appointed to ad¬ 
just land claims in the counties of Ohio; Youghiogany and Mononga¬ 
lia) they, after having crossed the Valley river, were encountered 
by a large party of Indians, and John Manear, Daniel Cameron and 
a Mr. Cooper were killed—the others effected their escape with 
diffi cully. 

• The savages then moved on towards Cheat, but meeting with 
James Brown and Stephen Radcliff, and not being able to kill or 
take them, they changed their course, and passing over Leading creek, 
(in Tygart’s Valley) nearly destroyed the whole settlement. They 
there killed Alexander Roney, Mrs. Dougherty, Mrs. Hornbeck and 
her children, Mrs. Buffington and her children, and many others ; and 
made prisoners, Mrs. Rony and her son, and Daniel Dougherty.— 
Jonathan Buffington and Benjamin Hornbeck succeeded in making 
their escape and carried the doleful tidings to Friend’s and Wilson’s 
forts. Col. Wilson immediately raised a company of men and pro¬ 
ceeding to Leading creek, found the settlement without inhabitants, 
and the houses nearly all burned. He then pursued after the sava- 
gee, but not coining up with them as soon as was expected, th& men 
became fearful of the consequences which might result to their own 
families, by reason of this abstraction of their defence, provided other 


families, by reason 
Indians were to att; 



them, 



insisted on their 



On the 


com- 



were the only persons in favor of going on, and they consequently 
had to return. 

But though the pursuit was thus abandoned, yet did not the sava¬ 
ges gel off with their wonted impunity. When the land claimants, 
who had been the first to eneounter this party of Indians, escaped 

from them they fled back to Clarksburg and gave the alarm. This 
was quickly communicated to the other settlements, and spies were 
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were discovered on the West Fork, near the mouth of Isaac’s creek, 
and intelligence of it immediately carried to the forts. Col. Lowther 
collected a company of men, and going in pursuit, came in view of 
their encampment, awhile before night, on a branch of Hughes’ river, 
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ever since known as Indian creek. Jesse and Elias Hughes 
tive, intrepid and vigilant men—were left to watch the movements of 
the savages, while the remainder retired a small distance to refresh 
themselves and prepare to attack them in the morning. 

Before clay Colonel Lowther arranged his men in order of attack, 
and when it became light, on the preconcerted signal being given, a 
general fire was poured in upon them. Five of the savages fell dead 
and the others fled, leaving at their fires all their shot bags and plun¬ 
der, and all their guns except one. Upon going to their camp it was 
found that cine of the prisoners (a son of Alexander Rony who had 
been killed in the Leading creek massacre) was among the slain.— 
Every care had been taken to guard against such an occurrence, and 
he was the 








In consequence of information r 
were retaken (that a larger party of inaians was ex 
come up,) Col. Lowther deemed it prudent not to go in pursuit of 
those who had fled, and collecting the plunder which the savages had 
left, catching the horses which they had stolen, and having buried 
young Rony, the party set out on its return and marched home— 
highly gratified at the success which had crowned their exertions to 
punish their untiring foe. 

Some short time after this, John Jackson and his son George, re¬ 
turning to Buchannon fort, were fired at by some Indians, but fortu¬ 
nately missed. George Jackson having his gun in his hand, dis¬ 
charged it at a savage peeping from behind a tree, without effect, and 
they then rode off with the utmost speed. 

At the usual period of leaving the forts and returning to their farms 
the inhabitants withdrew from Buchannon and went to their respec¬ 
tive homes. Soon after, a party of savages came to the house of 
Charles Furrenash, and made prisoners of Mrs. Furrenash and her 
four children, and despoiled their dwelling. Mrs. Furrenash, being 
a delicate and weak woman, and unable to endure the fatigue of trav- 
elling far on foot, was murdered on Hughes’ river. Three of the 
children were afterwards redeemed and came back—the fourth was 
never more heard of. In a few days after, the husband and father 

<¥ w 

from Winchester (where he had been for salt) and instead 

the welcome greeting of an affectionate wife, and the pleasing 
prattle of his innocent children, was saluted with the melancholy 




*Ae soon as the fire was opened upon l|ie Indians, Mrs. Bony fone of the prisoners) ran to* 
wards the whites rejoicing at the prospect of deliverance, and exclaiming, “ I am Ellick Ro- 
»f , % wife, of the Valley—I am Ellick B©i»jf , » wife, of the Valley, and i pretty little woman, 
too, if I was well dressed . 11 The poor woman, ignorant of the fact that her non was weltering 
In his own gore, and forgetting for an instant that her hushhand had been so recently killed, 
seemed intent only on her own deliverance from the savage captors. 

Another of the captives, Daniel Daugherty, being tied down and unable to move, was dis¬ 
covered by the whites as they roshed towards the camp. Fearing that he might be one of the 
enemy and do them some injury if they advanced, one of the men, alopping, demanded who 
he was. Benumbed with cold, and discomposed by the sudden firing of the whites, he could 
not render his Irish dialect intelligible to them. The white man raised bis gtm and directed III 
towards him, tailing aloud that if he did not make known who he was, lie should blow a ball 

through him, let him be white man or Iodian. Fear supplying lilun with energy, Daugherty «». 

claimed , 14 Lord Jason! and am I to be killed by white paple at last . 11 He was beard by Col. 
Lowther, and bis lift saved. 
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intelligence of their fate. It was enough to make him curse the au¬ 
thors of the outrage and swear eternal enmity to the savage race. 

The early period in spring at which irruptions were frequently 
made by the savages upon the frontier, had induced a belief, that if 
the Moravian Indians did not participate in the bloody deeds of their 
red brethren, yet they afforded to them shelter and protection from 
the inclemency of winter, and thus enabled them, by their greater 
proximity to the white settlements, to commence .depredations earlier 
than they otherwise could. The consequence of this belief was the 
engendering in the minds of many a spirit of hostility towards those 
Indians, occasionally threatening a serious result to them. Reports, 
too, were in circulation, proceeding from restored captives, at war 






or false, served to heighten 
until the militia of a portion 
determination of breaking up the villages on the Muskingum. To 
carry this determination into effect, a body of troops, commanded by 
Colonel David Williamson, set out for those towns,, in the latter part 
of the year 1781. Not deeming it necessary to use fire and sword 
to accomplish the desired object. Colonel Williamson resolved on en¬ 
deavoring to prevail on them to move farther off, and if lie failed in 
this, to make prisoners of them all and take them to Fort Pitt. Up¬ 
on his arrival at their towns, they were found to be nearly deserted, 
a few Indians only remaining in them. These were made prisoners 
and taken to Fort Pitt, but were soon liberated. 

It is a remarkable fact that at the time the whites were planning 
the destruction of the Moravian villages, because of their supposed 
co-operation with the hostile savages, the in habitants of those villages 
were suffering severely from the ill treatment of those very savages, 
because of their supposed attachment to the whites. By the one 
party they were charged with affording to Indian war parties a rest¬ 
ing place and shelter and furnishing them with provisions. By the 
other they were accused of apprizing the whites of meditated incur¬ 
sions into the country, and thus defeating their purpose, or lessening 
the chance of success, and of being instrumental in 
Delawares from entering into the war which they were waging.— 

loravian Indians 

w 

yet culpable in 

Their villages were situated nearly midway between the frontier 
establishments of the whites and the towns of the belligerant Indians, 
and were consequently convenient resting places for warriors proceed¬ 
ing to and from the settlement*. That they should have permitted 

war parties after ravages to refresh themselves there, or even have 
supplied them with provisions, does not argue a disposition to aid or 
encourage their hostile operations. It was at any time in the power 
of those warrin savages to exact by force whatever was required 
the Moravian Indians, and the inclination was 
or other acts of still greater enormity. That the warriors were the 
better enabled to make incursions into the settlements and effect their 
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dreadful objects by reason of those aceommodations, cannot be ques¬ 
tioned; the fault, however, lay not in any inimical feeling of the 
Christian Indians towards the whites, but in their physical inability 
withhold whatever might be demanded of them. 

And although they exerted themselves to prevail on other tribes 
forbear from hostilities against the whites, and apprized the latter of 
enterprizes projected against them, yet did not these things proceed 
from an unfriendly disposition towards their red brethren. They 
were considerate and reflecting, and saw that the savages must ulti¬ 
mately suffer by engaging in a war against the settlements, while 
their pacific and Christian principles, influenced them to forewarn the 
whites of impending danger, that it might be averted and the effu¬ 
sion of blood be prevented. But pure and commendable as were no 

motives which governed them in their intercourse with eith¬ 
er to excite the enmity and 
the resentment of both, and eventually were made to suffer 




they were 



though in different degrees by both. 

In the fall of 1781, the settlements of the Moravians were almost 
entirely broken up by upwards of three hundred warriors, and the 
missionaries, residing among them, after .having been robbed of al¬ 
most every thing, were taken prisoners and carried to Detroit. Here 
they were detained until the governor became satisfied that they were 
guiltless of any offence meriting a longer confinement, when they 
were released and permitted to return to their beloved people. The 
Indians were left to shift for themselves in the Sandusky plains, 
where most of their horses and cattle perished from famine. 


The revengeful feelings which had been engendered by inevitable 
circumstances towards the Moravian Indians, and which had given 
rise to the expedition of 1781, under Colonel Williamson, were yet 
more deeply fixed by subsequent events. On the night after their 
liberation from Fort Pitt, the family of a Mr. Monteur were all killed 
or taken captive, and the outrage occurring so immediately after they 
were set a t liberty, and in the vicinity of w here they were, was very 
generally attributed to them. ^An irrupfion^was fad 

committed and prisoners taken. One of these, escaping from captiv. 

ity and returning soon after, declared that the party committing the 
aggressiou, was headed by a Moravian warrior. 

These circumstances operated to confirm, many in the belief that 
those Indians were secretly inimical to the whites, and not only fur* 
nished the savages with provisions and a temporary home, Unit like¬ 
wise engaged personally in the war of extermination which they 

were waging against the frontier. Events occurring towards the 
close of winter dispelled all doubt from the minds of 
fondly cherished every suggestion which militated against ilie 
ed and generally accredited neutrality and pacific disposition 
Moravians. On the 8th of February, 1782, while Henry Fink and 
son John were engaged in sledding rails, on their iiinia in tile 
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Buchannon settlement, several guns were simultaneously discharged 
at them, and before John had time to reply to his father’s enquiry, 
whether he was hurt, another gun was fired and he fell lifeless.— 
Having unlinked the chain which fastened the horse to the sled, the 
old man galloped briskly away. He reached his home in safety, and 
immediately moved his family to the fort. On the next day the life¬ 
less body of John was brought into the fort. The first shot wounded, 
his arm; the ball from the second passed through his heart, and he 
was afterwards scalped. 

Near the latter part of the same month, some Indians invaded the 
country above Wheeling, and succeeded in killing a Mr. Wallace and 
his family, consisting of his wife and five* children, and in taking 
John Carpenter a prisoner. The early period of the year at which 








were 
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1781-2, and the distance of the towns of hostile Indians from the 
theatre of these outrages, caused many to exclaim, “The Moravians 
have certainly done this deed'' The destruction of their villages 
was immediately resolved upon, and preparations were made to carry 
this determination into effect 

There were then in the North Western wilderness between three 
and four hundred of the Christian Indiana, and who until removed 
by the Wyandots and whites in 1781, as before mentioned, had resi¬ 
ded on the Muskingum in the villages of Gnadenhutten, Salem and 
Shoenbrun. The society of which they were members had been 
established in the province of Pennsylvania about the year 1752, 
and in a short time became distinguished for the good order and de¬ 
portment of its members, both as men and as Christiana. During 
the continuance of the French war, they nobly withstood every al¬ 
lurement which was practised to draw them within its vortex, and 
expressed their strong disapprobation of war in general, saying that 
“it must be displeasing to that Great Being, who made men, not to de¬ 
stroy men, but to love and assist each other.” In 1709 emigrants 
from their villages of Friedenshutten, Wyalusing and Shesheequon 

vania, 1 





their towns 

under the teaching of pious and beneficent missionaries, in 
tion and Christianity. In the war of 1774, their tranquil and happy 
hours were interrupted by reports of the ill intentions of the whites 
along the frontier towards them, and by frequent acts of annoyance 
committed by war parlies of the savages. 

This state of things continued with but little, if any, intermission, 
occasionally assuming a more gloomy and portentous aspect, until the 
final destruction of their villages. In the spring of 1781, the 
pal war-chief of the I 
of the danger which threatened them, as well from the whites as the 
savages, and advised them to remove to some situation where they 
would be exempt from molestation by either. Conscious of the rec¬ 
titude of their conduct as regarded both, and unwilling to forsake the 
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comforts which their industry had procured for them, and the fields 
rendered productive by their labor, they disregarded the friendly mo¬ 
nition, and continued in their villages, progressing in the knowledge 
and love of the Redeemer of men, and practising the virtues inculca¬ 
ted by his word. 

This was their situation at the time they were removed to Sandus¬ 
ky, early in the fall of 1781. When their missionaries and princi- 
iiaeii were liberated by the Governor of Detroit, they obtained 
leave of the Wyandot chief to return to the Muskingum to get the 
corn which had been - left there, to prevent the actual starvation of 
their families. About one hundred and fifty of them, principally 

children, went thither for this purpose, and were thus 


I 






men assembl 

selves for the purpose of effecting the destruction of the Moravian 
towns. If they then had in contemplation the achieving of any oth¬ 
er injury to those people, it was not promulgated in the settlements. 
They avowed their object to be the destruction of the houses and the 
laying waste the crops, in order to deprive the hostile savages of the 
advantage of obtaining shelter and provisions, bo near to the frontier; 
and the removal of the Moravians to Fort Pitt, to preserve them from 
the personal injury which, it was feared, would be indicted on them 
by the warriors. Being merely a private expedition, each of the 
men took with him his own arms, ammunition and provisions, and 
many of them their horses. They took up the line of march from 
the Mingo Bottom, and on the second night thereafter encamped 
within one mil© of the village of Gnadenhutten, and in the imorni 
proceeded towards it, in the order of attack prescribed by a ccninc 
of officers. 

The village being built on both sides of the river, and the scouts 
having discovered and reported that it was occupied on both sides, 
one-half the men were ordered to cross over and bear down upon 
the town on the western bank, while the other half would pos¬ 
sess themselves of that-part of it which lay on the eastern shore. 
Upon the arrival of the first division at the river, no boat or other 
craft was seen in which they could be transported across, and they 
were for a time in some difficulty how they should proceed. What 
appeared to be a canoe was at length discovered on the opposite bank, 
and a young man by the name of Slaughter, plunging in, swam to it. 
It proved to be a trough for containing sugar water, and capable of 
bearing only two persons at a time. To obviate the delay which 
must have resulted from finis tedious method of conveying themselves 
over, many of the men unclothed themselves, and placing their gar¬ 
ments, arms and ammunition in the trough, swam by its sides, not¬ 
withstanding that ice was 

When nearly half this division had thus reached the western bank 
two sentinels, who on the first landing had been stationed a short 4m 
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lance in advance, discovered and fired at one of the Indians. The 
•hoi of one broke his arm—the other killed him. Directions were 
then sent to the division which was to operate on the eastern side of 
the river to move directly to the attack, lest the firing should alarm 
the inhabitants and they defeat the object which seemed now to be 
had in view. The few who had crossed without awaiting for the 
others marched immediately into the town on the western shore. 

Arrived among the Indians, they offered no violence, but on the 
contrary, professing peace and good will, assured them they had come 
for the purpose of escorting them safely to Fort Pitt, that they might 
no longer be exposed to molestation firoiii the militia of the whites, or 
the warriors of the savages. Sick of the sufferings which they had so 
recently endured, 



as well 
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was next despatched to Salem to bring in those who were there.- 
They then shut up the Moravians left at Gnadenhutten in two houses 
some distance apart, and had them well guarded. When the others 
arrived from Salem, they were treated in like manner find shut up in 
the same houses with their brethren of Gnadenhutten. 

The division which was 1® move into the town on the eastern fide 
of the river, coming unexpectedly upon one of the Indian women, 
she endeavored to conceal herself in a bunch of bushes at the water’s 
edge, but being discovered by some of the men, was quickly killed. 
She was the wife of Shabosh, who had been shot by the sentinels of 
the other division. Others, alarmed at the appearance of a party of 
armed men, and ignorant that a like force was on the opposite side of 
the river, attempted to escape thither. They did not live to effect 
their object. Three were killed in the attempt, and the imeu them 
crossed over, with such as they had made prisoners, to join their 
comrades, in the western and main part of the town. 

A council of war was then held to determine on tho fate of the prison- 

Col. Williamson having been much censured 

conduct towards those Indians in the expedition 

• 11 • 

were 








of deciding upon their fate now, and agreed that it 
should be left to the men. The line was soon formed, and they were 
told it remained with them to say, whether the Moravian prisoners 

should be taken to Fort Pitt or murdered; and Col. Williamson re- 
quested that those who were inclined to mercy should advance 
form a second link, that it might be seen on which side was the ma¬ 
jority. Alas ! it required no scrutiny to determine. Only sixteen, 

or at most eighteen men, stepped forward to save the lives of this 

their doom became 









they seemed to 

and spent their time in holy and heartfelt 
for the awful realities of another world. 



which awaited them, 
devotion, to prepare them 
They sang, they prayed, 
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scenes 



they exhorted each other to a firm reliance on the Saviour of men, 
and soothed those in affliction with the comfortable assurance, that 
althoagh men might kill the body they had no power over the soul, 
and that they might again meet in a better and happier world, “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary find rest” When 
told that they were doomed to die, they all affectionately embraced, 
and bedewing their bosoms with mutual tears, reciprocally sought 
and obtained forgiveness for any offences which they might have 
given each other through life. Thus at peace with God and recon¬ 
ciled with one another, they replied to those who, impatient for the 
slaughter, had asked if they were not yet prepared, 44 Yes! We have 
commended our souls to God, and are ready to die. 

What must have been the obduracy of those wno couiu remain 

How 
awful 

spectacle of so many fellow creatures preparing for the sudden and 
violent destruction of life, and asking of their God mercy for them¬ 
selves and forgiveness for their enemies—could yet thirst for blood, 
and manifest impatience that its shedding was delayed for an instant ? 
Did not the possibility of that innocence which has been ever since 
so universally accorded to their victims once occur to them; or were 
their minis so under the influence; of exasperation and resentment 
that they ceased to think of any thing but the gratification of those 
feelings ? Had they been about to avenge the murder of friends on 
its known authors , somewhat might have been pardoned to retalia¬ 
tion and to vengeance; but involving all in one common ruin, for the 
supposed offences of a few, there can be no apology for their 
conduct—no excuse for their crime. 

It were well if all memory of the tragedy at Gnadeuhutten were 
effaced from the mind; but it yet lives in the recollection of many, 
and stands recorded on tbe polluted page of history. Impartial truth 
requires that it should be here set down. 

A few of the prisoners, supposed to have been actively engaged 

doom. Thev were tied and 





head of decrepitude to 
cy, were cruelly and shockingly murdered; and the different apart¬ 
ments of those houses of blood exhibited their bleeding bodies man¬ 
gled by the tomahawk, scalping knife and spear, and disfigured by 
the war-club and the mallet. 

Thus perished ninety-six of the Moravian Indians. Of these, 
sixty-two were grown persons, one-third of whom were women; 




bnt was not 

dead, until nightfall, when he crept silently forth anil escaped.' 
other, in the confusion of the shocking scene, slipped through a 
trap door into the cellar, and passing out at a small window, got off 
unnoticed and uninjured. 
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In the whole of tin* transaction the Moravians were pass eve and 
unresisting. Tlryy confided in the assurances of protection given 
them by the whites, and until pent up in the home* continued cheer¬ 
ful and happy. If when convinced of the murderous intent of their 
visitor*, they had been disposed to violence and oppt sition, it would 
have availed them nothing. They had surrendered their arms (being 
requested to do so as a guaranty for the security of the whites.) aid 
were no longer capable of offering any effectual or available resist¬ 
ance, and while the dreadful work of death was doing, “they were 
m lambs led to the slaughter; and m sheep before the shearers are 
dumb, so opened they not their mouths. 11 There was but a solitary 
exception to this passiveness, and it was well nigh terminating io the 
escape of its author, and in the death of some of the whites. 

As two of the men were leading forth one of the supposed war¬ 
riors to death, a dispute arose between them as to who should have 
the scalp of this victim to their barbarity. He was following them 
with a silent, dancing motion, and singing his death-song. Seeing 
them occupied so closely with each other, he became emboldened to 
attempt an escape, Drawing a knife from its scabbard, he cut the 
cord which bound him, and springing forward aimed a thrust at; one 
of his conductors. The cutting of the rope had, however, drawn it 
bo tightly, that the one who held it became sensible that h was affect¬ 
ed in some way, and turning quickly round to ascertain the cause, 
barely avoided the stab. The Indian then bounded from them, 
and as he fled towards the woods, dexterously removed the cord from 
his wrists. Several shots were discharged at him without effect, 
when the firing was stopped, lest in the hurry and confusion of the 
pursuit, some of their own party might suffer from it. A young man 
mounting bis horse, was soon by the side of the Indian, and spring¬ 
ing off, his life had well nigh been sacrificed by his rashness. He 
was quickly thrown upon the ground, and the uplifted tomahawk 
about to descend on his head, when a timely shot, directed with fatal 
precision, took effect on the Indian and saved his antagonist. 



when their town was entered by a party of only sixteen, their thirty 
men, aided by the youths of the village, armed and equipped as all 
were, had gone forth in battle array, they could hare soon cut off 

those few; and by stationing some gunners on the bank of the river, 
have prevented the landing of the others of the expedition. But 

their faith in the sincerity of the whites-.-their love of peace and 

abhorrence of war, forbade it; and the confidence of those who first 

rushed into the town, in these feelings and dispositions of the Indi¬ 
ans, no doubt prompted them to that act of temerity, while an unford- 
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danger, and they ail moved rapidly off. When the detaohment ar¬ 
rived, nothing was left for them but plunder . This was secured, 
and they returned to their comrades. Gnadenhutten was then pil¬ 
laged of every article of value which could be easily removed; its 

“tlDUUfln'’ .«ki du» oBBl aa> '<1111. m. tilHk .... -*t» « ||| ^ 

the Moravi¬ 



ans—were 
the settlements. 

The expedition against the Moravian towns on the Muskingum 
was projected and carried on by inhabitants of the western counties 
of Pennsylvania,—a district of country which had long been the thea¬ 
tre of Indian hostilities. Its result (strange as it may now appear) 
was highly gratifying to many; and the ease with which so much 
Indian blood had been made to flow, coupled with an ardent desire 
to avenge the injuries which had been done them by the savages, led 
to immediate preparations for another, to be conducted on a more ex¬ 
tensive scale, and requiring the co-operation of more men. And al¬ 
though the completion of the work of destruction, which had been 
so successfully begun, of the Moravian Indians, was the principal 
inducement of some, yet many attached themselves to the expedition 
from more noble and commendable motives. 

The residence of the Moravians, ever since they were removed 
to the plains of Sandusky, was in the immediate vicinity of the Wy¬ 
andot villages, and the warriors from these had been particularly ac¬ 
tive and untiring in their hostility to the frontier settlements of Penn¬ 
sylvania. The contemplated campaign against the Moravians, was 
viewed by many as affording a fit opportunity to punish those sava¬ 
ges for their many aggressions, as it would require that they should 
proceed but a short distance beyond the point proposed in order to 
arrive at their towns; and they accordingly engaged in it for that 
purpose. 

Other causes, too, conspired to fill the ranks and form an army for 
the accomplishment of the contemplated objects. The commandants 
of the militia of Washington aud Westmoreland counties (Colonels 
Williamson and Marshall) encouraged the inhabitants to volunteer on 
this expedition, and made known that every militia 
panied it, finding his ow 

should be exempt from two tours of militia duty; and that 
unavoidably lost in the service should be replaced from those taken 
in the Indian country. From the operation of these different causes, 
an army of nearly five hundred men was soon raised, who being 
supplied with ammunition by the Lieutenant Colonel of Washington 
county, proceeded to the (.lid Mingo towns, the place of general ren¬ 

dezvous, where an election was held to fill the office of commander 

expedition. The candidates were Colonel Williamson and 

the latter gentleman being chosen, 
and prepared to march. 

, the army left the Mingo towns, and pursuing 
Williamson’s trail, 1 * arrived at the upper Moravian town on 
Muskingum (Shoenbrun,) where (finding plenty of corn of 
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proa hng year 1 s crop, yet on the stalk,) they halted to refresh their 
horses. While here, Captains Brenton and Bean discovered and 
upon two Indians, and the report of the guns being heard in 
camp, the men, in despite of the exertions of their officers, rushed 
towards the source of alarm, in the most tumultuous and disorderly 
manner. Colonel Crawford, used to the discipline of Continental 
soldiers, saw in the impetuosity and insubordination of the troop 
under his command, enough to excite the liveliest apprehensions for 
the event of the expedition. He had volunteered to go on the cam¬ 
paign, only in compliance with the general wish of the troop that 
he should head them, and when chosen commander-in-chief of the 
forces assembled at the Mingo towns, he is said to have accepted 
office with reluctance, not only sensible of the impracticability 
controlling men unused to restraint, but opposed to some of the 
jects of the expedition, and the frequently expressed determination 
of the troop to spare no Indian w hom accident or the fortune of 
war should place in their (lower. 

From Shoenbrun the ariioy proceeded as expeditiously as was prac¬ 
ticable to the site of the Moravian village, near the Upper Sandusky; 
but instead of meeting with this oppressed and persecuted tribe, or 
having gained an opportunity of plundering their property, they saw 
nothing which manifested that it had been the residence of man, save 
a few desolate and deserted huts,—the people, whom it was their in¬ 
tention to destroy, had some time before, most fortunately for them¬ 
selves, moved to Scioto. 

Discontent and dissatisfaction ensu i upon the disappointment.— 
The guides were ignorant of there being any Indian towns nearer 
than those on Lower Sandusky, atitcll the men became impatient lei 
return home. I in this posture .of affairs a council of war, com ring 
of the field officers and -captains, was held, and it was resolved to 
move forward, and if no enemy appeared that day to retrace their 
step. Just after this determination was made known, an express 
arrived from a detachment of mounted men which had been sent for- 
ward to reconnoitre, with information that about three miles in ad¬ 
vance, a large body of Indians had been 

em. The fact was, that Indian spies had watched and 
progress of the expedition ever after it left the Mingo 
towns; and when satisfied ..of its destination, every arrangement 
which they could make to defeat its object and involve the troops in 
the destruction to which it was their purpose to consign others, was 
begun by the savages. Having perfected these, they were marching 
on to give battle to the whites. 

Immediately upon the reception of this intelligence (tie 
ed forward, and meeting the reconnoitering party coming 
ceeded but a short distance farther when they came in 
Indians hastening to occupy a small body of woods 
an extensive plain. The battle was then begun by a 
both sides, and the savage* prevented gaining possession of the woods. 

A party of them having, however, taken post in them before tits 
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whites came up, continued much to annoy the troops, until some of 
them, alighting from their horses, bravely rushed forward and dislodg¬ 
ed them. The Indians then attempted to gain a small skirt of woods 
or Colonel Crawford’s right, bat the vigilance of the commanding 
officer of the right wing, (Major'Loot) Artec ted the movement, and 
the bravery of his men defeated It, The action now became general 
and severe, and was warmly contented until dark, when it ceased far 
time without having been productive of much advantage to either 

mg the night both armies lay on their arms, adopting the 
wise policy of kindling large fires along the line of battle, and retreat¬ 
ing some distance behind them, to prevent being surprised by a night 
attack. 

Early in the morning a few shots were fired, but at too great dis¬ 
tance for execution. The Indians were hourly receiving reinforce¬ 



ments, and seemed busily engaged in active preparations far a deci¬ 
sive conflict. The whites became uneasy at their increasing strength, 
and a council of the officers deemed it expeffient to retreat. As it 
would he difficult to effect this in open day. In the presence of an 
enemy of isiafmiricir force, it was resolved to postpone it until night, 
making In time meantime every arrangement to ensure its imcccss,--- 
The kiliecl were buried, aiiclll fires burned over the graves to prevent 
discovery—litters were made for bearing the wounded, and the army 
was formed into three lines with them in the centre. 

The day passed without an attack b ting made by the Indians 
They were still seen to traverse the plains in every direction, and in 
large l lies, and not until th< troops were a* out forming the line of 
retreat, did they seem to have any idea that such a movement was 
intended. They then commenced firing a few shots, and in a little 
while it became apparent that they hud occupied every pass, leaving 
open only that which led to Sandusky. Along this way, the guides 
conducted the main army, until they had passed the Indian lines 
about a mile; when, wheeling to the left, they marched round and 
gained the trail of their outward march. Continuing in this they 

settlements without any interruption—the savage 
it better to follow detached parties than the main 


warriors 
army. 

The few shots which were fired by the Indians, as the whites 
were forming the line of retreat, were viewed by many as an evi- 

that their purpose had been discovered, and that these were 
signal guns preceding a general attack. Under these impressions, 
the men in front hurried off, and others following the example, at 

least one-third of the army were to be seen flying In detached par¬ 
ties and in different directions from that taken by the main body, 

the attention of the Indians would be wholly turned 

to this point. 

i # 

Instead of following the main 

ans pursued those small parties with such activity, that not many of 
those composing them were able to escape; one company of forty 
men, under a Captain Williamson, was the only party detached from 
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the principal body of the troops fortunate enough to get with 
main army on its retreat. Late in the night, they broke through 
Indian lines, under a heavy fire and with some loss, and on the morn¬ 
ing of the second day of the retreat, again joined their comrades 
the expedition, who had marched cuff in a body, in compliance 
the orders of the commander-in-chief. 

Colonel Crawford himself proceeded at like head of the wmay for 
some short distance, when, missing his son, his son-in-law (Major 
Harrison) and two nephews, he stopped to enquire for them. Re¬ 
ceiving no satisfactory information respecting either of them, he was 
induced through anxiety for their fate to continue still, until all had 
passed on, when he resumed his flight, in company with Dr. Knight 
and two others. For their greater security they travelled some dis¬ 
tance apart, but from the jaded and exhausted condition of their hors¬ 
es could pi^med but slowly. One of the two men in compwttiy with 
the Colonel and Doctor Knight, would frequently fall some distance 
behind the others, and as frequent y call aloud for them to wait for 
him. Near the Sandusky creek lie hallooed to them to halt, but the 
yell of a savage being heard near him, they went on and never again 
was he heard of About day. Col. .Crawford’s horse gave out, and. 
he was forced to proceed on foot, as was also the other of the two 
who hat! left the field with him and Knij ht. They continued, how¬ 
ever, to travel together, and soon overtook Captain Biggs, endeavoring 
to secure the safety of himself and Lieutenant Ashly, who had been 
so badly wounded that he was unable to ride al lie. A heavy fall of 
rain induced them to halt, and strippii g the bark from some trees, 
they formed a tolerable shelter from the storm, and remained there 
all night. In the mornii^ they were joined by another of foe troop®, 
when their company consisted of six—-Colonel Crawford an.cH Doctor 
Knight, who kept about in hum red yards in front—Capt Bif^gs and 
Lieutenant Ashly in foe centre, and the other two men in foe rear. 
They proceeded in this way about two miles, when a party of Dela¬ 
wares suddenly sprang from their Ihriclliig places into the road, and 
making prisoners of Colonel Crawford and Doctor Knight, carried 
them to the Indian camp near to where they then were. On the 
next day foe scalp of Captain Biggs and Lieutenant Ashly were 
broi §ht in by another party of Indians, who had been likewise watch¬ 
ing foe road. From the encampment they were led, in company 
with nine other prisoners, it# foe old. W yandot town, from which 
place they were told they would be taken to the new town, not far 
off*. Before setting mt from this pluce. Colonel Crawford and Dr. 
Knight were painted black by Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief, who 
told the former that he intended to have him shaved when he arrived 
among his friends, and foe latter that he was to be carried to 
anee town to see some of his old acquaintance, 
were then marched off in front of Colonel Crawford 
who were brought on by Pipe and Wingenim, another of the Dela¬ 
ware chiefs. As they went on, they passed the bodies of four of the 
captives, who had been tomahawked and scalped on the way, and 
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came to where 
same fate from 



remaining five were 

of squaws 







time to see them suffer 

The head of one 
in one of the Virginia 

was cm on, ana lor some lime incited about on the ground. 

Awhile afterwards they met Simon Girty and several Indians on horse* 
back, when Col. Crawford was stripped naked, severely beaten with 
clubs and sticks, and, made to sit down near a post which had been 
planted fciir the purpose, and around which a fire of poles was burn¬ 
ing briskly. lit is hands were then pinioned behind him, and a rope 
attached to the band around his wrist and fastened to the foot of a 
post about fifteen feet high, allowing him liberty only to sit down; or 
walk once or twice round it. 








was 


sive 
were . 

t __ er the more cruel 

death by fire. “ Fes,” said Girty , composedly , “ You must be 
burned , Colonel /’ “It is dreadful,” replied Crawford, “but I will 
endeavor to bear it patiently/’ Captain Pipe then addressed the sa- 
vages in an animated speech, at the close of which they rent the air 
with hideouts yells, and immediately discharged a number of loads 
of powder at the naked body of their victim. His ears were then 
cut off, and while the men would apply the bur ning ends of the poles 
to his flesh, the squaws threw coals and hot embers upon him, so 
that in a little time he had to walk on fire. In the midst of these 
sufferings, he begged of the infamous Girty to shoot him. That 
worse than savage monster, tauntingly replied, “ How can I ?—yon 
see I have no gun/ 11 and laughed heartily at the scene. 

For three hours Colonel Crawford endured the most excruciating 
agonies with the utmost fortitude, when faint and almost exhausted, 
he commended his soul to God, and laid down on his face. He was 
then scalped, and burning coals being laid on his head and back by 
one of the squaws, he again rose and attempted to walk* but strength 
him, and he sank into the welcome arms of death. His 

consumed to ashes.* 

_ scene, Doctor Knight was 

spectator, and in the midst of it was told by Girty, that 
should be his fate too, when he arrived at the Shawanee towns.— 
These were about forty miles distant, and he was committed to the 

care of a young warrior to be taken there. On the first day they 
travelled about twenty-five miles, and when they stopped for the night, 
the Doctor was securely fastened. In vain did he anxiously watch 

for an opportunity to endeavor to release himself from the cords 



was 







•"Col. Crawford was tliiiii about 111 Ilf rears of age, and bad been an active warrior against itliii 
savages for a great while. During the French war, he distinguished himself by his bravery and 
good conduct, and was much noticed by Gen. Washington, who obtained for him an ensigncy. 
At the commencement of the Revolution, be raised a regiment by liiii own exertions, and mu 
the period of this unfortunate expedition, bore the commission of Colonel in the Continental 

army. He possessed a sound Judgment, was a man of singular good nature, great human!. 

ty, and remarkable for hit.hospitality. His melancholy sufferings and death spread a gloom 

over the countenances of all who knew him. His son, John Crawford, and his son.in.law. 

Major Harrison, went taken prisoners, carried to the Shawanee towns and mankind. 
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which hound him. The Indian was vigilant and slept none. About 
daylight they arose, and while the Indian was kindling a fire, the 
fpat8 were so troublesome that he untied his prisoner, and set him 

Dr. to6k a burning coal between two sticks, and going behind the In¬ 
dian towards the spot at which he was directed to excite a smoke, 
turned suddenly around, and struck the savage with all his force.— 

The Indian fell forward, but quickly recovering, and seeing his gun 
in the hands of his assailant, ran, off, howling hideously. The anxi¬ 
ety of Dr. Knight saved the life of the savage. When he seized 

the gun, he drew back the cock in such haste and with so much 
violence as to break the main-spring and render it useless to him; 



travel of twenty-one clays, during which time he subsisted altogether 
on wild gooseberries, young nettles, a raw terrapin, and two young 
birds, he arrived safely at Fort McIntosh—meagre, emaciated, and 
almost famished. 

Another instance of great good fortune occurred in the person of 
John Slover, who was also made prisoner after having travelled more 
than half the distance from the fatal scene of action to Fort Pitt.— 
When only eight years of age he had been taken by some Indians 
on New river, and detained in captivity for twelve years. In this 
time he became well acquainted with their manners and customs, and 
attached to their mode of living so strongly that when ransomed by 
his friends he left his Indian companions with regret. He had be¬ 
come, too, while with them, familiar with the country north-west of 
the Ohio, and an excellent woodsman, and in consequence of these 
attainments, was selected a principal guide to the army on its outward 
march. When a retreat was prematurely commenced by detached 
parties, he was some distance from camp, and having to equip him¬ 
self for flight, was left a good way in the rear. It was not long, 
however, before he came up with a parly whose horses were unable 
to extricate themselves from a deep morass over which they had at¬ 
tempted to i in^the^same^un^easant 

this manner they travelled on until they had nearly reached the Tus- 
carawa, when a party of savages, from the way side, fired upon 

them. One of the men was killed, Slover and two others made pris¬ 
oners, and the fifth escaped to Wheeling. 

Those taken captive were carried first to Wachatomakah (a small 
town of the Mingoes and Shawanees,) from whence after having 

been severely beaten, they were conducted to a larger town two miles 
farther. On their arrival here they had all to pass through the usual 
ceremonies of running the gauntlet; and one of them who had been 
stripped of his clothes and painted black, was most severely beaten, 
mangled, and killed, and his body cut in pieces and placed on poles 

outside the town. Here, too, Slover saw the dead.bodies of Colonel 

McClelland, Major Harrison, and John Crawford, and learned that 
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they had all been put to death but a little while before his arrival 
there; and although he. was spared for some time, yet everything 
which he saw acted towards other prisoners led him to fear that he 
was reserved for a more cruel fate, whenever the whim of the instant 
should suggest its consummation* At length an 
Detroit with a speech for the warriors, which decided his doom 
Being deciphered from the belt of wampum which contained it, the 
speech began by enquiring why they continued to take prisoners, and 
said, “ Provisions are scarce, and when you send in prisoners we 
have them to feed, and still some of them are getting off and carrying 
tidings of our affairs. When any of your people are taken by the 
rebels, they show no mercy. Why then should you? My children, 
take no more prisoners of any sort, men, women, or children.’* Two 
days after the arrival of the express with this speech, a council of 

tribes of Indians near was held, and it was determined 

the advice of the Governor of Detroit. 


to act 


Slover was then the only white prisoner at this town; and on the 
morning after the council was dissolved, about forty warriors came 
to the house where he was, and tying a rope around his neck, led 
liuii off to another village, five miles distant. Here again he was se- 
\ erely beaten with clubs and the pipe end of the tomahawk, and then 
tied to a post, around which were piles of wood. These were soon 
kindled, but a violent rain falling unexpectedly, extinguished the 
mes afore they had affected him. It was then gr ed to postpone 
his execution until the next day,: nd being again beaten and much 
wounded by their blows, he was taken to a block house, his hands 
tied, the r pe about his neck fastened to a beam of the buildj tg, and 
three warriors left to guard him for the night. 

If the feelings of Slover had permitted liiim to enjoy deep, the 
conduct of the guard would have prevented it. They delighted 
in keeping alive in his mind the shocking idea of the suffering which 
he would have to endure, and frequently asking him “ how he would 
like to eat fire,*’ tormented him nearly all night. Awhile before day, 
however, they foil asleep, and Slover commenced untieing himself. 
Without much difficulty he loosened the cord from his arms, hut 
ligature around his neck, of undressed buffalo hide, seemed 
his exertions to remove it; and while 

in vain, one of the sleeping Indians rose up and going near to him 
sat and smoked his pipe for some time. Slover lay perfectly still, 
apprehensive that all chance of escape was now lost to him. .Bui 
no—the Indian again composed himself to sleep, and the first effort 
afterwards made, to loose the band from his neck by slipping it over 
liis head, reunited in leaving Slover ©nfureiy unbound. He then 
crept softly from the house and leaping a fence gained the cornfield. 
Passing on, as he approached a tree he espied a squaw with several 
children lying at its root, and fearing that some of them might discov¬ 
er him and give the alarm of his escape, he changed his course.—— 
He soon after reached a glade in which were several hot as, one of 
which he caught, and also found a piece of an old rug, which afiii rd 
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him lull only covering until he reached Wheeling* This he -was 
enabled lo do in a few days, beinf perfectly acquainted with the 
country. 

The town* from which Slover escaped, wee the one to which Dr. 
Knight was to have been taken. The Indian who had him m charge, 

came in while Slover was there and reported his escape.magnifying 

the Doctor’s stature to gigantic sise and attributing to him herculean 
strength. When Slover acquainted the warriors of the fact that Dr. 
Knight was diminutive and effeminate, they laughed heartily at this 
Indian,- and mocked nit him for suffering the escape. He, however, 
a mark which showed that, weak and enfeebled as he was, the 
had not played booty when he aimed the blow at his conduc- 

and made a gash of full four inches 

in length* 

These are but few of the many incidents which no doubt occurred 
to individuals who endeavored to effect an escape by detaching them¬ 
selves from the main army. The number of those thus separated 
from the troops, who had the good to reach the setdementt, 

was small indeed; and of the many of them that fell into the hands 
of the savages, Knight and Slover are believed to be the only persons 
who were so fortunate as to make ant escape. The precise loss sus¬ 
tained in the expedition wm never ascertained, and is varioasly rep¬ 
resented from ninety to one hundred and twenty. 

While expeditions were carrying on by the whites against the 
Moravian and other Indians, the savages were pnonecitiiig their a«^ 
cnslemed predatory and exterminating war, against several of it# 
settlements. Parties of Indians, leaving the towns to be defended 
by the united exertions of contiguous tribes, would si'll penetrate to 
the abode of the whites and with varions success strive to arvenge on 
thorn their real and fancied wrongs. . 

On the 8th of March, as William White, Timothy Dorman, and 
In in wife, were going to and in sight of Buchaimon fort, some guns 
discharged at them, and White being shot through the hip soon 
11^^^ bin horse and lira*" tomahawked, scalped and lacerated in 
most frightful manner. Dorman and his wife were taken prison¬ 
ers. The people in the fort heard the firing and flew to arms, but 
the river being between, the savages cleared themselves while the 
whites were crossing over. 

After the killing of White (one of their most active and vigilant 
warriors and spies) and the capture of Dorman, it was resolved to 
abandon the fort and seek elsewhere security from the greater ills 

which it was found would befal them if they remained. This ap¬ 
prehension arose from the fact that Dorman was then with the sava. 

ges, and that to gratify his enmity to particular individuals in the set¬ 
tlement he would unite with the" Indiana, and from hia knowlsdge of 
the country be enabled to conduct them the more securely to Wood 
and plunder. He wn a man of sanguinary and revengeful disposi- 
tien, prone to qpamUing, iiaiicl 'Imd been known to any th*if hecaqght 
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particular individuals with whom he was at variance, in the woods 
and alone, he would murder them and attribute it to the savages. He 
led, when in England, a most abandoned life, and after 

this country, was so reckless of reputation and 








and robbery in which he had been a conspicuous actor. The fear. 

ful apprehensions of increased and aggravated injuries after the taking 
©f him prisoner, were well founded; and subsequent events fully 
proved, that but for the evacuation of the fort and the removal of the 
inhabitants, all would have fallen before the fury of savage warriors 
with this abandoned miscreant at their head. 

some of the inhabitants of that settlement were engaged in 
moving their property to a fort in Tygart’s Valley (the others remo- 
vmg ^to ^ Nutter’s fort^^ and^ Clarksburg,) ^they werejired. upon ^^by a 

fell. The horse on which John Bush was riding, was shot through, 
yet Bush succeeded in extricating himself from the falling ani- 

mal, and escaped, though closely pursued by one of the savages.. 

Several times the Indian following him, would cry out to him, “ Stop, 

and yam shall not be Jltirl-. If you do not, I wiU shoot you” and 

once Bush, nearly exhausted, and in despair of getting off, actually 
relaxed his pace for the purpose of yielding himself a prisoner,' when 
turning round he saw the savage stop also, and commence loading his 
gun. This inspired Bush with fear for the consequences, and renew¬ 
ing his flight, he made his escape. Edward Tanner, a mere youth, 
was soon taken prisoner, and as he was being carried to their towns, 
met between twenty and thirty savages, headed by Timothy Dorman, 
proceeding to attack Buchannon fort. Learning from him that the 
inhabitants were moving from it, and that it would be abandoned in 
a few days, the Indians pursued their journey with so much haste 
that Dorman had well nigh failed from fatigue. They arrived, how¬ 
ever, too late for the accomplishment of their bloody purpose; the 
settlement was deserted, and the inhabitants safe within the walls of 
other fortresses. 

A few days after the evacuation of the fort, some 
mates went from Clarksburg to Buchannon for grain 
left there. When they came in sight, they beheld a 
where the fort had been; and proceeding on, became 
the savages were yet lurking about. They, however, continued to 
go from farm to farm, collecting grain, but with the utmost vigilance 
snd caution, and at night went to an out-house, near where the fort 
had stood. Here they found a paper, with the name of Timothy 
Dorman attached to it, dated at the Indian towns, and containing in¬ 
formation of those who had been taken captive ini that district 



heap of ashes 

convinced that 





In the morning early, as some of the men went from the house to 
mill, they saw the savages crossing the river, Dorman being with 
them. Thinking it best to impress them with a belief that they 
were able to encounter them in open conflict, the men ad? need 
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towards them, calling to their companions in the house to come on. 
The Indians fled hastily to the woods, and the whites, not so rash as 
to pursue them, returned to. the house and secured themselves in it 
as well as they could. At night. Captain George Jackson went pri¬ 
vately forth from the house, and at great hazard of beiug discovered 
by the waylaying savages, proceeded to Clarksburg where he obtain¬ 
ed such a reinforcement as enabled him to return openly and escort 
his former companions in danger from the place of its existence. 

Disappointed in their hopes of involving the inhabitants of the 
Buchannon settlements in destruction, the savages went on to the 
Valley. Here, between Westfall’s and Wilson’s forts, they came 

upon, John Bush and liin wife, Jacob Stalnaker and his son Adam..- 

The two latter being on horseback and riding behind Bush and his 
wife, were fired at, and Adam fell. The old gentleman rode briskly 
on, but some of the savages were before him and endeavored to catch 
the reins of his bridle and thus stop his HI ight. He, however, esca¬ 
ped them all. The horse from which Adam Stalnaker had fallen, 
was caught by Bush, and both he and Mrs, Bush got safely away 
on him. 

The Indians then crossed the All eghany mountains, and coininig, 
to the house of Mr. Gregg, (Dorman’s former master) made an at¬ 
tack on it A daughter of that gentleman alone fell a victim to their 
thirst for blood. When taken prisoner, she refused to go with them, 
and Dorman sunk his tomahawk into her head and then scalped her. 
She, however, lived several days and related the circumstances above 
detailed. 

After the murder of John Thomas and his family, in 1781 , the 
settlement on Booth’s creek was forsaken, and its inhabitants went 
to Simpson’s creek, for greater security. In the spring, John Owens 
procured the assistance of some young men about Simpson’s creek, 
and proceeded to Booth’s creek for the purpose of threshing some 
wheat at his farm there. While on a stack throwing down sheaves, 
several guns were fired at him by a party of twelve Indians, con- 
cealed not far off. Owens leapt from the stock and the men caught 

guns. They could not, however, discover any one of the 
savages in their covert, and thought it. best to retreat to Simpson’s 
creek and strengthen their force before they ventured in pursuit of 
their enemy. They accordingly did so,, and when they came again 
to Booth’s creek, the Indians had decamped, taking with them, the 
hones left at Owens 9 . The men, however, found their trail and fol¬ 
lowed it until night. Early next morning, crossing the West Fork 
at Shinnston, they went on in punoit ami came within sight of the 
Indian camp, and seeing some of the savages lying near their fires, 

fired at them, but as was believed without effect. The Indians again 

took to flight; and as they were hastening on, one of 
wheeled and fired upon his pursuers. The ball passed 
hunting-shirt of one of the men, and Benjamin Coplin (then an active, 
enterprising young iiiiin] returning the shot, an Indian was seen sud¬ 
denly to spring into a laurel thicket. Not supposing that Coplin’s 
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ball bad taken effect, they followed the other savages some distance 
farther, and as they returned got the horses and plunder left at the 
camp. Some time afterwards a gun was found In the thicket, into 
which the Indian sprang, and it was then believed that Coplin’s shot 
had done execution. 

In the same spring the Indians made their appearance on Crooked 
run, In Monongalia county. Mr. Thomas Pindall, having been one 

day at Harrison’s fort, at a time when a greater part of the neigh¬ 
borhood had gone thither for safety, prevailed on three yonng men, 
(Harrison, Crawford and Wright,) to return and spend the night with 

him. life time after they had been abed, the females waked Mr. 
Pendall, and telling him that they had heard several times a noise 

very much resembling the whistling on a chaiger, insisted on going 

directly to the fort. The men heard nothing, and being inclined to 
believe that the fears of the females had given to the blowing of the 
wind that peculiar sound, insisted that there was no danger, and that 
it would be unpleasant to turn out then, as the night was very dark. 
Hearing nothing after this, for which they could not readily account, 
the men rose in the morning unapprehensive of interruption; and 
the females, relieved of their fears of being molested by the savages 
during the night, continued in bed. Mr. Pindall walked forth to the 
wood* to catch a horse, and the young men went to the spring Hair 
by, for the purpose of washing. While thus engaged, three guns 
were fired at them, and Crawford and Wright were killed. Harrison 
fled and got safely to the fort. 

* The females, alarmed at the report of the guns, sprang out of bed 
and hastened towards the fort, pursued by the Indians. Mrs. Pindall 
was overtaken and killed, but Rachael Pindall, her sister-in-law, 
escaped safely to the fort. 

In June some Indians came into die neighborhood of Clarksburg, 
and not meeting with an opportunity of killing cur making prisoner 

any of the inhabitants without the town, one of them, more ventur. 

oils than the rest, came so near as to shoot Charles Washburn as he 
was chopping a log of wood in the lot, and then running up, with the 
axe, severed his skull, scalped him, and fled safely away. Three of 
Washburn’s brothers had been previously murdered by the savages. 

In August, ms Arnold and Paul Richards were returning to Richard’s 
fort, they.were shot at by some Indians, lying hid in a cornfield ad¬ 

joining the fort, and both fell from their horses. The Indians leaped 
over the fence immediately and tomahawked and scalped them. 

’Hiese two men were murdered in full view of the fort, and the 
firing drew its inmates to the gate to ascertain the cause. When they 
•aw that the two Richards’ were down, they rightly judged that 
Indians had done the deed; and Elias Hughes, ever bold and daring, 
taking down liilis gun, went out alone at the back gate, and entered the 
cornfield»into which the savages had again retired, to see if he could 
not avenge on one of them the murder of his friends. Creeping 
•ofdy along,.he came In view of them standing near the fence, re¬ 

loading their gnns, mi looking intently at die people at the fmt gate. 
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Taking a deliberate aim at one of them, he touched the trigger 
gun flashed* and the Indians alarmed ran speedily 
A most shocking scene was exhibited some 

end John Corbiy, his wife and five children were going to meeting, 
(Mr. Corbiy being a short distance behind) they were attacked by a 
party of savages waylaying the road. The shrieks of Mrs. Corbiy 
and the children, drew the husband and father to the fatal spot. Ab 
he was approaching, his wife called to him, « to fly.” He knew 
that it was impossible for him to contend successfully against the 
fearflil odds opposed to him, and supposing that his family would he 
carried away as prisoners, and that he would be enabled either 
recover them by raising a company and pursuing the savages, or 
ransom them, if conducted to the Indian towns, he complied with 
her wish, and got safely off, though pursued by one of the savages. 
But it was not their intention to carry them into captivity. They 
delighted too much to look upon the life-blood flowing from the heart, 
and accordingly shed it most profusely. The infant in its mother's 
arms was the first on whom their savage fury tell,—it was toma¬ 
hawked and scalped. The mother then, received several severe blows, 
but not falling, was shot through the body, by tbe savage who chased 
her husband, and then scalped. Into the brains of a little son, six 
years old, their hatchets were sunk to the heft. Two little girl#, of 
two and four years of age, were tomahawked and scalped. The 
eldest child, also a daughter, had attempted to escape by concealing 
herself iu a hollow log, a few r >ds from the scene of action. From 
her hiding' place she Ibeheld all that was done, and when the bleeding 
scalp was torn from the head of her last little sister, and she beheld 
the savages retiring from the desolation which they had wrought, she 
crawled forth from her concealment. It was too soon. One of the 
savages yet lingered near, to feast to satiety on the horrid spectacle. 
His eyes caught a glimpse of her as she crept from the log, and his 
tomahawk and scalping knife became red with her blood. 

When Mr, Corbiy returned, all his hopes vanished. Which ever 
way he turned, the mangled body of some one of his family was 
presented to his view. His soul sickened at the contemplation of the 
seeue, and he feinted and fell. When he had revived, he was cheered 
with the hope that some of them might yet survive. Two of his 
tiaugtaere had manifested symptoms- of returning life, and with care 
•anil attention were restored to him, 

Thus far in the year 1782 , the settlements only suffered from the 
accustomed desultory warfare of the savages. No numerous collec¬ 
tion of Indians had crossed their border,—no powerful army of war¬ 
riors, threatening destruction to the forts, those asylums of their safety, 
had appeared among them. But the scene was soon to change. 

In August, theare was a grand council convened at Chilicothe, in 
which the Wyandots, the Shawanees, the Mingoes, the Tawas, Pot- 
taw atomies, and various other tribes were represented. Girty and 
McKee—disgraces to human nature—aided in their deliberations.— 
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The surrender of Cornwallis, which had been studiously kept secret 
from the Indians, was now known to them, and the war between 
Great Britain and the United States, seemed to them to be verging to 
a close. Should a peace ensue, they feared that the concentrated 

strength of Virginia would bear down upon them and crush them at 
once. In anticipation of this state of things, they had met to deli- 

berate what course it best became them to pursue. Girty addressed 
the council. He reminded them of the gradual encroachments of 
the whites—of the beauty of Kentucky and its value to them as a 
hunting ground. He pointed out to them the necessity of greater 

efforts to regain possession of that country, and warned them that if 

they did not combine their strength to change the present state of 

things, the whites would soon leave them no hunting, grounds, and 

they would consequently have no means of procuring rum to cheer 
their hearts, or blankets to warm their bodies. His advice was well 
received and they determined to continue the war. 

When the council was adjourned, the warriors proceeded to execute 
its determinations. Two armies, the one of six hundred and the 
other three hundred and fifty men, prepared to march, each to its 
assigned station. The larger was deilined to operate against Ken¬ 
tucky, while the smaller was to press upon North Western Virginia, 
and each was abundantly supplied with the munitions of war. To- 
wardsthe last of August the warriors who were to act in Kentucky, 
appeared before Bryant’s station, south of Licking river, and placed 
themselves under covert during night, and in advantageous situations 
for firing upon the station, so soon as its doors should be thrown open. 

There were at that time but few inhabitants occupying that station. 
William Bryant, its founder, and one in whose judgment, skill and 
courage many confidently reposed for security from savage enormity, 
had been unfortunately discovered by some Indians near the mouth 
of Cane run, and killed. His death caused most of those who had 
come to that place from North Carolina, to forsake the station, and 
return to their own country. Emigrants from Virginia, arriving 
some short time before, and among whom was Robert Johnson, 
father of Richard M. Johnson) to a certain extent supplied this 

it was in respect to numbers so far inferior to the sav- 
that the most resolute shuddered in apprehension of the 

result. 

The station, too, was at that time careless and inattentive to- its 
own defence, not anticipating the appearance of a savage army before 

itin gates.Indeed had the Indians delayed their attack a few hours 

it would have been in am almost entirely defenceless condition, as the 
men were on that morning to have left it, for the purpose of aiding 

of another station, which was then 

however. 

, as soon as tne doors ot some of the cabins were 
morning the savages commenced the fire, and thus admonished 
them of danger while it was not yet too late to- provide against it. 

The Indians Iiu the attack upon Bryant’* station practised their 
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usual stratagem to ensure their success. It was begun on the south¬ 
east angle of the station, by one hundred warriors, while the remain¬ 
ing five hundred were concealed in the woods cm the opposite side, 
ready to take advantage of its unprotected situation 
anticipated, the garrison would concentrate its strength to resist the 
assault on the south-east But their purpose was fully comprehend¬ 
ed by the garrison, mud Instead of returning the fire of the one hun¬ 
dred, they secretly sent an express to Lexington for assistance, and 
commenced repairing the pallisades, and putting themselves in the 

best possible condition to withstand the fury of the assailants.. 

Aware that the Indians were posted near the spring, and believing 
they would not fire unless some of the men should be seen going 

women were sent to bring- in water for the use of the 
garrison. The event justified their 
Indians, still farther to strengthen the belief, that their whole force 

were engaged in the attack on the south.east, forbore to fire, or oth. 

erwise contradict the impression which they had studiously sought 
to make on the minds of Its Inmates. 

When a sufficiency of water had been provided and the station 
placed in a condition of defence, thirteen men were sent out in the 
direction from which the assault was made. They were fired upon 
by the assailing party of one hundred, but without receiving any in¬ 
jury, and retired again within the pallisades. Instantly the savages 
rushed to the assault of what they deemed the unprotected side of 
the station, little doubting their success. A steady, well directed fire, 
put them quickly to flight. Some of the more desperate and daring, 
however, approached near enough to fire the houses, some of which 
were consumed; but a favorable wind drove times flames from the 
mass of the building's and the station escaped conflagration. 

Disappointed of the expected success of their first stratagem, the 
assailants withdrew a short distance, and concealed themselves under 
the bank of the creek, to await the arrival of die assistance which 
was generally sent to a besieged fort cur station, arranging themselves 
in anibushment to intercept its approach. 

When the express from Bryant’s station reached Lexington, the 
male inhabitants had left there to aid in the defence of Holder’s sta- 

was reported to be attacked. Following on their route, 
they overtook them at Boonesborough, and sixteen mounted and thir¬ 
ty footmen were immediately detached to aid the inhabitants of Bry- 
ant’s station. When this reinforcement came near, the firing had 
entirely ceased, no enemy was visible, and they approached in the 
confidence that all was well. A sudden discharge of shot from the 
savages in ambush dispelled that hope. The horsemen, however, 
passed safely by. The cloud of dust produced 

hindered 
were less 

them were killed, and four wounded; and but for the luxuriant growth 
of oom in the field through which they passed, nearly all most have 
fallen before the overwhelming force of the enemy. 







Thus reinforced, the garrison did sot for an instant doubt of safety, 
while the savages became hopefosa of success by force of arms, and 
resorted to another expedite a to gain possession of the station. In 
the twilight of evening, Simon Girty covertly drew near, and mounting 
on a stump from which he could be distinctly heard, demanded the ear- 
render of the plaee. He told the garrison, that a reinforcement, with 
cannon, would arrive that night, and that this demand was suggested 
by In* humanity, as the station must ultimately foil, and he could 
assure them of protection if they surrendered, but could not if the 
Indians succeeded by storm; and then demanded, if “ they knew 
who was addressing them.** A young man by the name of Reynold! 
(fearing the effect which the threat of cannon might have upon the 
garrison, as the fate of Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations was yet fresh 
in their recollections,) replied, that he “ knew him well, and held 
him in such contempt, that he had named a worthless dog which he 
had, Simon Gi*ty ; that his reinforcements and threats, were not 
h ded by the gi. is n, who expected to receive before morning such 
an auxilary force as would enable them to give a good account of the 
cowardly wretches that followed him, whom he held in such contempt 
that he had prepared a number of switches with which to drive them 
out of the country if they remained there till day.” 

Affectkg to deplore their obstinacy, Girty retired, and during the 
night the i lain body of the Indian army marehec off, leaving a few 
warriors to keep up an occasional firing and the semblance of a siege. 

Shortly after the retreat of the savages, one hundrod and sixty 
‘men, from Lexington, Harm bnrg, and Boone *borou3h, assemble d 
at Bryant* s station and determined to pursue them. Prudence should 
have prevailed with them to await the arrival of Colonel Lo n, who 
was known to be collecting ac ition forces from the other station; 
but brave and fearless, well equipped, and burning with ardent desire 
to chastise their savage invaders, they rather indiscreetly choee to 
march on, unaided, sooner than risk sufferin'! the enemy to retire, by 
delaying for other troops. But the Indians had no wish to retire, to 
avoid the whites. The trail left by them, to the experienced eye of 
Daniel Boone, furnished convincing evidence that they were only so¬ 
licitous to conceal their numbers in order to tempt pursuit. 

When the troops arrived at the Lower Bine licks, they saw the only 
Indians which had met their eye on the route. These were slowly 
ascending the ridge on the opposite side of the river. Th« party 
was halted and Boone consulted as to' what course it would be best to 
pursue. He was of opinion that the ssvage force was much greater 
'-than most had been led to believe by appearance of the trail, and an¬ 
ticipating pursuit was then in ambush in the ravines; he advised, 
therefore, that the force be divided into two equal parts, the one 
marching up the river, to cross if «t the month of Elk creek, above 
the upper ravine, while the other party should take a position below 
for the purpose of co >erating whenever occasion might require; 
but that neither party should by any means cross the river until spies 
were sent out to learn the position and strength of the enemy. The 
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officers generally were inclined to follow the counsel of Boone, but 
Major McGary, remarkable for impetuosity,exclaiming, “Let all who 
are not cowards, follow me,” spurred his horse into the river. 

party caught the contagious rashness—all rushed 

river. There was no order.-no arrangement—no unity or concert; 

but each following his own counsel, moved madly towards the sbel- 
tered ravines and wooded ground, where Boone had predicted the 
savages lay hid. The event justified the prediction and showed the 
wisdom of his counsel. 

At the head of a chosen band of warriors, Girty advanced with 
fierceness upon the whites, from the advantageous position which he 

and “madness, despair and death succeed the con- 

wrath.” The Indians had greatly the advantaj e in 
as position, and the disorderly front of the whites 
gave them still greater superiority. The bravery of the troops for a 
while withstood the onset, and the contest was fierce and sanguinary 
till their right wing being turned a retreat became inevitable. All 

pressed towards the ford, but a division of the savage army, foresee. 

ing this, had been placed so as to interpose between them and it: 
and they were driven to a point on the river, where it could only be 
crossed by swimming. Here was indeed a scene of Mood and car¬ 
nage. Many were killed on the bank, others in swimming over and 
some were tomahawked in the edge of the water. Some of those 
who had been foremost in getting across the river, wheeled and open¬ 
ed a steady 6re upon the pursuers. Others, animated by the exam¬ 
ple, m soon as they reached the bank die charged their guns upon the 
savages, and checking them for a while enabled many to escape 
death. But for this stand the footmen would have been much harass¬ 
ed and very many of them entirely cut off. As it was, the loss in 
slain was great. Of one hundred and seventy-six (the number of 

whites), sixty.one were killed and eight taken prisoners. Colonels 

Todd and Trigg—Majors Ilarland and Bulger—Captains Gordon, 
McBride, and a soil of Daniel Boone, were among those who fell.— 
The loss of the savages was never known—they were left in posses- 

battle ground, and at 
when it 
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A most noble and generous act, performed by one of the whites, 
deserves to be forever remembered. While they were dying before 


pursuing savages 
v renlied to Girt 1 


Robert Patterson, unhorsed and considerably disabled by his wounds, 
painfully struggling to reach the river, sprang from his saddle, and 

assisting him to occupy the relinquished seat, enabled that veteran 

of the savages. He 
them. He 

a party of only three Indians; and two whites passing 
on towards the river, just after, two of his captors hastened in pursuit 
of them, and he was left guarded by only one. Reynolds was cool 
and collected, and only awaited the semblance of an opportunity to 
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attempt an aac pe. Presently the savage in whose custody he was, 
•topped -to tie hIni moccasin. Suddenly he sprang to one side, and 
being fleet of foot, got safely off. 

ifue battle of the Blue Lteks was fought on the 10th 
Qn the next day Col. Logan, with three hundred men, 
mat of .the troops retreating to Bryant’s station, and learning the fa* 
Id result of the contest, hurried on to the scene of action to bury the 
dead, and avenge their fall if the enemy should be found yet hover¬ 
ing near. On his arrival, not a savage was to be seen. Flushed 
with victory, and exulting in their revenge, they had retired to their 
town*, to feast the eyes of their brethren with the scalps of the slain. 
The field of battle presented a miserable spectacle. All was still* 
ness, where so 
tsepid whites, 

in deadly conflict; not a sound 
of the vulture, flapping her wings and mounting into the air, alarmed 
at the intrusion of man. Those countenances, which had so lately 
beamed -with daring and defiance, were unmeaning and inexpressive; 
and what with the effect produced on the dead bodies by the exces¬ 
sive beat and the mangling and disfiguration of the tomahawk and 
sealping-knife, scarcely one could be distinguished from another.-^ 
Friends tortured themselves in vain to find friends in the huge ass 
of slain—fathers to recognize their sons. The mournful gratification 
of bending over the lifeless forms of dear relations and gazing with 
intense anxiety on their pallid features, was denied them. Undistin- 
lished, though not unmarked, all were alike consigned to the silent 
rave, amid sighs of sorrow and denunciations of revenge. 

An.expedition against the Indian towns was immediately resolved 
upon, and in September, 'General Clarke inarched towards them at 
the head of nearly one thousand men. Being discovered on their 
route and the intelligence soon spreading that an army from Kentucky 
was penetrating the country, the savages deserted their villages and 
fled, and the expedition was thus defeated in its purpose of chastising 

The towns, however, were burned, and 

five of 


were 










Vitginia, for some time delayed their purpose, and did not set 
their march until a while before the return of those who had been 

sent into Kentucky. On their way a question arose among them. 

against what part of the country they should direct their movements 

-.-and their division on this subject, rising by degrees till it assumed 

a serious aspect, led many of the chiefs to determine on abandoning 
the expedition; but a runner arriving with intelligence of the great 

«a ■ « t m - “ ' 

success 





InJhe first of September, John Lynn (a celebrated spy, and the 
same who bad been with Captain Foreman at the time of the fatal 
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wfauieadc ill, 6ra?e creek) being engaged ini watching the warriors’ 

paths, north.west of the Ohio, discovered the Indians marching with 

great expedition for Wheeling, and hastening to warn the inhabitants 
pf the danger which was threatening them, swam the river and reach¬ 
ed the village but a little while before the savage army made its ap¬ 
pearance. The fort was at this time without any regular garrison, 
and depended for defence exclusively on the exertions of those who 
sought security within its walls. The brief space of time which 
elapsed between the alarm by Lynn and the arrival of the Indians, 
permitted only those who were immediately present to retire into it, 
and when the attack was commenced, there were not within its pal- 
lisades twenty effective men to oppose the assault. The dwelling 
house of Colonel Ebenezer Zane, standing about forty yards from 
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the government of Virginia, and as it was admirably situated as an 

out.post from which to annoy the savages in their onsets, he resolved 

cm maintain ing possession of i t, as well to aid in the defence of the 
fort as for the preservation of this ammunition. Andrew Scott, 
George Green, Mrs. Zane, Molly Scott and Miss McCullough, were 
all who remained with him. The kitchen (adjoining) was occupied 
by Sam (a negro belonging to Colonel Zane) and Kate, his wife.— 
Colonel Silas 2Z.a|ie commanded in the fort. 

When the savage army approached, the British colors were wav¬ 
ing over them; and before a shot was discharged at the fort, they de¬ 
manded the surrender of the garrison. No answer was deigned to 
this demand but the firing of several shot (by order of Silas Zane) 
at the standard which they bore, and the savages rushed to the as¬ 
sault. A well directed and brisk ire, opened upon them from Col. 
Zane’s house and the fort, soon drove them back. Again they rush¬ 
ed forward, and again were they repulsed. The number of arms in 
the house and fort, and the great exertions of the women in moulding 
bullets, loading guns and handing them to the men, enabled them to 
fire so briskly, yet so effectively, as to cause the savages to recoil 



reducing it to ashes. For this purpose, when all was quietness and 

silence, a savage, with a fire-brand in his hand, crawled to the kitchen, 

and raising himself from the ground, waving the torch to and fro to 
rekindle its flame, and about to apply it to the building, received a 
shot which forced him to let fall the instrument of destruction and 

hobble howling away. The vigilance of Sam had detected him in 


fort, and although for some time they delayed to renew their suspend¬ 
ed assault, yet it was evident they had not given over its contempla¬ 
ted reduction. They were engaged in making such preparations as 
they were confident would ensure success to their exertions. 
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Soon after the firing of the preceding day had subsided, a small 
boat, proceeding from Fort Pitt to the Falls of Ohio, with cannon 
balls for the use of the troops there, put to shore at Wheeling, and 
the man who had charge of her, although discovered illicit slightly 
wounded by the savages, reached the postern and was admitted to 
the fort. The boat of course fell into the hands of the enemy, and 

they resolved on using the balls aboard, for the demolition of the for. 

tress. To this end they procured a log with a cavity as nearly cor¬ 
responding with the size of the ball as they could, and binding it 
closely with some chains taken from a shop near by, charged it hea¬ 
vily, and pointing it towards the fort, in imagination beheld its walls 
tumbling into ruin, and the garrison bleeding under the strokes and 

f-knives. All things being 
©iidy tt* * 1 11 * " i ii 1 11 r 1 * • _ 

burst—its fragments flew in every direction—and 
being tne cause of ruin to the fort, was the source of injury omy to 
themselves. Several were killed, many wounded, and all dismayed 
by the event. Recovering from the shock, they presently returned 
with redoubled animation to the charge. Furious from disappoint¬ 
ment, exasperated with the unforeseen yet fatal result, they pressed 
to the assault with the blindness of phrenzv. Still they were receiv¬ 
ed with a fire so constant and deadly, that they were again forced to 
retire, and most opportunely for the garrison. 

When Lynn gave the alarm that an Indian army was approaching, 
the fort having been for some time unoccupied by a garrison, and 
Colonel Zane’s house being used as a magazine, those who retired 
into the fortress had to take with them a supply of ammunition for 
its defence. The supply of powder, deemed ample at the time, by 
reason of the long continuance of the savages and the repeated en¬ 
deavors made by them to storm the fort, was now almost entirely 
exhausted, a few loads only remaining. In this emergency it became 
necessary to replenish their stock from the abundance of that article 
in Colonel Zane’s house. During the continuance of the last assault, 
•ized of its security, and aware of the danger 
ensue, should the savages after being again 
to the assault before a fresh supply could be obtained, it was propo¬ 
sed that one of their fleetest men should endeavor to reach the house, 
obtain a keg and return with it to the fort. It was an enterprise full 
of danger, but many of the chivalric spirits then pent up within the 
fortress were willing to encounter them all. 

Among those who volunteered to go on this service, was Elizabeth, 
the younger sister of Colonel Zane. She was then young, active 
and athletic—with courage to dare danger, and fortitude to sustain 
her in the midst of it. Disdaining to weigh 

risk of that of others, when 

encounter less danger by reason of his greater fleetness, she replied 
“and should he fall, his loss will be more severely felt. You have 

not one man to spare.a woman will not be missed in the defence of 

the fort.* 1 Heir services were accepted. Divesting herself of some 
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garments, as tending to impede her motions, she stood 
for the hazardous adventure, and when the gate was opened 
she bounded forth with the buoyancy of hope and in the 
of success. Wrapt in amazement, the Indians beheld 
forward, and only exclaiming, “ a squaw, a squaw," no attempt was 
made to InlLeniapt her progress. Arrived at the door, she proclaimed 
her embassy. Colonel Zane fastened a table-cloth around tier waist, 
emptying into it a keg of powder, again she ventured forth.— 
The Indians were no longer passive. Ball after ball passed whizzing 
but harmless by. She reached the gate and entered the fort in 
safety.* 

Another instance of heroic daring deserves to be recorded here.— 
When intelligence of the in vesture of Wheeling by the savages, 
reached Shepherd’s fort, a party was immediately detached from it, 
to try and gain admission into the besieged fortress and aid in ills de¬ 
fence. Upon arriving in view, it was found that the attempt would 
be unavailing, and the detachment consequently prepared to retu 
Francis Duke was unwilling to turn hia back on a people straitened 
as he knew the besieged must be, and declared his intention of en- 
deavoriof- to reach the fort that lie might contribute to its defence.— 
It was useless to dissuade Min from the attempt—he knew its danger, 
but he also knew their weakness, and putting spurs to his horse, rode 
bri kly forward, calling aloud, “open the gat —open the gate.” He 
was seen from the fort, and the gate was loosed for his admission; 
but he did not live to reach it; pierced by the bullets of the savages 
he fell, to the regret of all. Such noble daring deserved a better late. 

I> ring that ni ;ht and the next day, the Indians still maintained 
lltfl!: siege and made frequent attempts to take the fort by storm, lint 
they were invariably repulsed by the deadly fire of the garrison and 
the few brave men in Colonel Zane s house. On the third night, 
despairing of success, they resolved on raising the siege; and leaving 
one hundred chosen warriors to scour and lay waste the country, the 
remainder of their army retreated across the Ohio, and encamped at 
the Indian Spring—five miles from the river. Their loss in the va¬ 
rious assaults upon the fort could not be ascertained, but was doubt¬ 
less very consioerable. Of the garrison, none were killed and only 
two wounded—the heroic Francis Duke was the only white who fell 
during the siege. The gallantry displayed by all, both men and 
women, in the defence of the fort, cannot b© too highly commended, 
but to the caution and good conduct of those few brave individuals 
who occupied Colonel Zane’s house, its preservation has been mainly 
attributed. 

In the evening preceding the departure of the savages from before 
Wheeling, two white men, who had been among them for several 

in the army, deserted from them, 
were taken 
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Swearingen, who with ninety.five men, iprisuisi on bis way to aid in the 

defence of Wheeling fort, and the chastisement of its assailants.-*-* 

them the determination of the savages to withdraw 
from Wheeling and detach a portion of their force to operate in the 
country, he despatched runners in every direction to alarm the coun¬ 
try and apprize the inhabitants of danger. The intelligence was re¬ 
ceived by Jacob Miller When* some distance from home, but appre¬ 
hensive that the meditated blow would be aimed at the fort where 
he resided, he hastened thither, aid arrived in 
ring for its defence. 

The place against which the savages directed their operations was 
situated on Buffaloe creek, twelve or fifteen miles from its entrance 
into the Ohio, and was known as Rice’s fort Until Miller’s return, 

to Hagerstown 

to exchange their peltries for salt iron and ammunition. They im¬ 
mediately set about making preparations to withstand an assault end 
in a little while, seeing the savages approaching from every direction, 
forsook the cabins and repaired to the block-house. The Indians 
erceived that they were discovered, and thinking to take the station 
y storm, shouted forth the war-whoop and rushed to the assault* 
They were answered by the fire of the six brave and ekilful riflemen 
in the house, and forced to take refuge behind trees and fatten timber. 
Still they continued the firing, occasionally calling on the whites to 
*• Give up, give up.—Indian too many.—Indian too big.—Owe 
up, Indian no kill.” The men had more faith in the efficacy of 
their guns to purchase their safety than in the proffered mercy of the 
savages; and instead of complying with their demand, called on 
them, “as cowards skulking behind logs, to leave their coverts, and 
shew but their yellow hides, and they would make holes in them.’* 
"The firing was kept up by the savages from their protected situa¬ 
tion until night, and whenever even a remote prospect of galling 
them was presented to the whites, they did not fail to avail themselves 
of it. The Indian shots in the evening were directed principally 
against the stock as it came up as usual to the station, and the field 
wiiiii strewed with its dead carcases. About ten o’clock of the night 
they fired a large barn (thirty or forty yards from the blockhouse) 
filled with grain and hay, and the flames from which seemed for a 
while to endanger the fort; but being situated on higher ground, and 
the current of air lowing in a contrary direction, it escaped confla¬ 
gration. Collecting on the side of the fort opposite to the fire, the 
Indians took advantage of the light it afforded them to renew the at¬ 
tack, and kept it up until about two o’clock, wlien they departed. 
Their ascertained loss was four warriors—three of whom were killed 
the first firing of the whites—the other about sundown 
Folebaum was tl 

was shot in the forehead, through a port-hole, and instantly expired* 
leaving Jacob Miller, George Leffler, Jr., Peter Fullenwieder, Daniel 
Riee and Jacob Leflter, sole defenders of the fort, and bravely tad 

effectually did they preserve it from the furious assaults of one bus*. 

dred chosen savage warriors. 
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Soon after the Indians left Rice’s llbri; they moved aeroee the hills 
ill different directions and in detached parties* One of these obatrv- 
four men proceeding towards the fort which 
waylaid the path and killed two of them on the first fire. The re¬ 
main ing two fled hasti ly, and one of them, swift of foot, soeii made 
hie escape. The other, closely pursued by one of the savages and 
in danger of being overtaken, wheeled to fire. His gum snapped, p 
and lit again took to flight. Yet more closely pressed by hie pursue " 
fir, he once more attempted to shoot. Again his gun snapped^ aad 
the savage being now near enough, hurled a tomahawk at hit head. 
It missed its object and both strained every nerve for the chase.* 
The Indian gained rapidly upon him, and reaching forth hit arts, 

hold of his belt. It had been tied in a bow-knot, and came 
loose. Sensible that the race must soon terminate to his disadvan¬ 
tage unless he could kill his pursuer, the white man once more twin 
his gun. It fired, and the savage fell dead at his feet. 

Some time in the summer of this year, a j arty of Wyand Es, 
•isting of seven warriors, (among them one of the most distinguished 
chiefs of that nation and bis four brothers) came into one of the in¬ 
termediate settlements between Fort Pitt and Wheeling, killed an M 
man whom they found alone, robbed his cabin, and commenced so» 
treating with the plunder. They were soon discovered by spies, and 
eight men, two of whom were Adam and Andrew Poe, (brothers, 
remarkable for uncommon site, great activity, and undaunted brave¬ 
ry,) went in pursuit of them. Coming on their trail not far from lb* 
Ohio, Adam Poe, fearing an ambuscade, left his companions to follow 
it, while he moved across to the river under cover of the high weeds 
and bushei, with the view to attack them in the rear should he find 
them situated as they expected. Presently he espied an Indian raft 
at the water’s edge, but seeing nothing of the savages, moved cau¬ 
tiously down the bank, and when near the foot, discovered the large 
Wyandot chief and a small Indian standing near and looking intent¬ 
ly towards the party of whites, then some distance lower down the 
bottom. Poe raised hie gun, and aiming surely at the chie£ polled 
trigger. It missed fire, and the snap betrayed his 
near to retreat, he sprang forward; and seizing the large Indian 
the breast, and at the same instant encircling his arms around the 
neck of the smaller one, threw them both to the ground. Extrica- 
ting himself from the grasp of Poe, the small savage raised his tom¬ 
ahawk; but as lie aimed the blow, a vigorous and well directed hick 
staggered him back, and he let fall the hatchet. Recovering quickly, 
he aimed several blows in defiance and exultation—the vigilance of 
Poe distinguished the real from the feigned stroke, and suddenly 
throwing up his arm, averted it from h is head, but received a wound 
in his wrist. By a violent effort he freed him*elf from the grip 
the chief, and snatching up a gun, shot his companion through the 
breast, as he advanced the third time with the tomahawk. 

In this time the large chief had regained his feet, and seizing Poe 
by the shoulder and leg threw him to the ground. Poe, however, 
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soon got np, mine! engaged with the savage in a close struggle, which 
terminated in the fall of both into the water. Now it became the 

object of each to drow.in his antagonist, and the efforts to accomplish 

this were continued for some time with alternate success.—first one 

other being under water. At length, catching hold 
of the long tii fit of hair which had been inn ffered to grow on the head 
of the chief, Poe held him under water, until he supposed him dead; 
but relaxing his hold too soon, the gigantic savage was again on his 
feet and ready for another grapple. By this time both were carried 
beyond their depth, and had to swim for safety. Both sought the 
shore, and each strained every nerve to reach it first, that he ml§ght 
end the conflict with one of the guns lying on the beach. The In- 

he more expert swimmer, and Poe, outstripped by him, 
swam farther into the river, in the hope of avoiding being 
shot, by diving. Fortunately his antagonist laid hold on the gun 
which had been discharged at the little Indian, and he was enabled 
to get some distance into the river. 

At this juncture, two others of the whites came up, and one of 
them mistaking Poe for a wounded savage attempting to escape, shot 
and wounded him in the shoulder. lie then turned to make for 
shore, and seeing his brother Andrew on the bank, called to him to 
“ shoot the big Indian.” Having done this, Andrew plunged into the 
river to assist Adam in getting out; and the wounded savage, to pre¬ 
serve his scalp, rolled himself into the water, and struggling onward, 
sunk and could not be found. 

During the continuance of this contest, the whites had overtaken 
the other five Indians, and after a desperate conflict, succeeded in 
killinf all but one; with the loss of three of their companions. A 
great loss, when the number engaged Is taken into consideration. 

The treaty of peace between the United States and Great Britain, 
which terminated so gloriously the war of the Revolution, did not 
put a period to Indian hostilities. The aid which had been extended 
to the savages, and which enabled them so successfully to gratify 

their implacable resentment against the border country being with. 

drawn, they were less able to cope with the whites than they had 
been, and were less a hindrance to the population and improvement 
of those sections of countrv which had been the theatre of their ma- 

of* 

ny outrages. In North Western Virginia, indeed, although the war 

continued to be waged against its inhabitants, yet It assumed a differ. 

cut aspect. It beeaine a war rather of plunder, than of blood; and 

although in the predatory incursions of the Indians, individuals some¬ 
times fell a sacrifice to savage passion, yet this was of such rare oc¬ 
currence, that the chronicles of those days are divested of much 

the interest which attaches to a detail of Indian hostilities. 

, scarce an incident occurred worthy of being 
from oblivion. „ 

In Kentucky it was far otherwise. The war continued to be 
prosecuted there, with the wonted vigor of the savages. The General 
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Assembly of Virginia having, at the close of the Revolution, passed 
an act for surveying the land set apart for her officers and soldiers, 
south of Green river, the surveyors descended to the Ohio, to 
the country and perform the duties assigned them. 

they found it occupied by the savages, and acts of hostility immedi. 

tely ensued. In December, 1783, the Legislature likewise passed 
an act appropriating the country between the Scioto and Miami riv¬ 
ers for the purpose of satisfying the claims of the officers and sol¬ 
diers, if the land previously allotted in Kentucky should prove insuf¬ 
ficient for that object. This led to a confederacy of the many tribes 
of Indians interested in those sections of country, and produced such 
feelimrs and gave rise to such acts of hostility on their part as indu- 

of Virginia, in November, 
the surveys; and in Janu- 
ary, 1785, a proclamation was issued, by Patrick Henry, (successor 
of Gov. Harrison,) commanding the surveyors to desist and leave the 
country. A treaty was soon after concluded, by which the country 
cun the Scioto, Miami, and Muskingum, was ceded to the United 
States. In this interval of time, North Western Virginia enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted repose. There was indeed an alarm of Indians 
on Simpson’s creek in 1783, but it soon subsided and the circum¬ 
stance which gave rise to it (the discharge of a gun at Major Power) 
was generally attributed to a white man. 

In 1784, tie settlement towards the head of West Fork, suffered 
somewhat from savage invasion. A party of Indians came to the 
house of Henry Flesher, (where the town of Weston now stands) 
and fired at the old gentleman, as he was returning from the labors 
of the field. The gun discharged at him had been loaded with two 
balls, and both taking effect, crippled his arm a good deal. Two 
savages immediately ran towards him, and he towards the door; and 
jniit as he was in the act of entering it, one of them had approached 
so closely as to strike at him with the butt end of his gun. The 
breech came first in contact with the facing of the door, and descend- 
ing on his head, seemed to throw him forward into the house, and 
In in wife closing the door, no attempt was made by the savages to 
force it open. Still, however, they did not feel secure; and as soon 
as they became assured that the savages were withdrawn, they left 
the house and sought security elsewhere. Most of the family lay 
in the woods during the night.-one young woman succeeded in find¬ 

ing the way to Hacker’s creek, from whence Thomas Hughes imme¬ 
diately departed to find the others. This was effected early next 
morning, and all were safely escorted to that settlement 

The foregoing event happened in September, and in a few days 
after, as Daniel Radcliff was proceeding to the Brushy Fork of Elk 
creek, on a hunting expedition, he was shot (probably by the Indians 
who had been at* Flesher’s,) tomahawked and scalped in a shocking 
manner. 

In 1785, six Indians came to Bingamon creek (a branch of the 
West Fork) and made their appearance upon m farm occupied by 
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Thomas md Edward Cunningham. At this time the two brother* 
were dwelling with their families m eeperate houses, but nearly ad¬ 
joining, though not in a direct line with each other. Thomas 
then on a trading visit east of the mountain, and his wife and 
children were collected in their room for the purpose of eating din¬ 
ner, as was Edward with his family, in their house. Suddenly a 
losty savage entered where were Mrs. Thomas Cunningham and her 
children, but seeing that he would be exposed to a fire from the oth¬ 
er house, and apprehending no danger from the woman and children* 
he closed the door and seemed for at lime only intent on the means erf 









am naa seen 

house, and fastened his own door, seized his gun, and stepping to n 
small aperture in the wall next the bouse in which was the Indian, 

and which served as well for a port.hole as for the admission of light, 

was ready to fire whenever the savage should make his appearance. 
Hut in the other house was a like aperture, and through it tlie Indiiiii 
fired at Edward, and shouted the yell of victory. It was answered 
by Edward. He had seen the aim of the savage only in time to avoid 
it, |he bark from the log close to his head, was knocked off by the 
ball and flew into his face. The Indian seeing that lie had missed hie 
object, and observing an adze in the room, deliberately commenced 
cutting an aperture in the back wall through which he might pass 
out without being exposed to a shot from the other building. 

Another of the Indians came into the yard just after the firing of 
his companion, but observing Edward’s gun pointing through the 
portrhole, he endeavored to retreat out of its range. He failed of his 
purpose. Just as he was about to spring over the fence, the gun was 
fired and* he fell forward. The ball* however, only fractured his 
thigh bone, and he was yet able to hobble over the fence and take* 
shelter behind a coverlet suspended on it, before Edward could 
load his gun. 

While the Indiant was engaged ini cutting a hole iin the wall. Mm. 
Cunningham made no attempt to get out. She was well aware that 
would draw down upon heir head the fury of the savage; and that 
she escaped this she would most probably be killed by some of 

those who were watching around, before the other door could be 
opened for her admission. She knew, too, that it was impossible for 
her to lale the cfa iIcliren with her, and could not brook the idea of 
leaving them in the hands of the savage monster. She even trusted 
to the hope that he would withdraw, as soon as he could, without 
molesting any of them. A few minutes served to convince her of 
the fallacy of this expectation. When the opening had been made 
sufficiently large, he raised his tomahawk, sunk it deep into the 
brains of one of the children, and throwing the scarcely lifeless body 
into the back yard, ordered the mother to follow after. There was 
no alternative but death, and she obeyed his order, stepping over the 
dead body of one of her children, with an infant in tier arms and 
two others screaming from horror at the sight, and clinging to her. 
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When nil were cm! he scalped the murdered boy, iinl setting fire to 
the home, retired to an eminence in the field, where two of the sa¬ 
vages were, with their wounded companion, leaving the other two to 

watch the opening of Eel ward Cunningham’s door, when the burn-. 

of the house should force the family from their shelter. They 
were disappointed in their expectation of that event by the exertions 
of Cunningham and his son. When the flame from the one house 
communicated to the roof of the other, they ascended to the loft, 
threw off the loose boards which covered it, aiicll extinguished the 
fire; the savage* shooting at them a 111 the w bile, and their balls fre¬ 
quently striking close by. 

Despairing of accomplishing farther havoo, and fearful of detection 

pursuit, the Indians collected together and prepared to retreat 

Mrs. Cunningham’s eldest son was first tomahawked and scalped; 

the fatal hatchet sunk into the head of her little daughter, whom they 
then took by the arms and legs, and slinging it repeatedly against a 
tree, ended its suffering with its life. Mrs. Cunningham stood mo- 
tionless with grief, and in momentary expectation of having the same 
dealt to her arid her innocent infant. But no I She was doomed to 
captivity, and with her helpless babe in her arms was led off from 
this scene of horror and of wo. The wounded savage was carried 
on a rough litter, and they all departed, crossing the ridge to Bingam- 
mon creek, near which they found a cave that afforded them shelter 
and eoncesiment. After night, they returned to Edward Cunning¬ 
ham’s, and finding no one, plundered and fired the house. 

When the savages withdrew in the evening, Cunningham went 
with his family into the woods, where they remained all night, there 
being no settlement nearer than eight our ten miles. In the morning, 
proceeding to the nearest house, they gave the alarm and a company 
of men was soon collected to go in pursuit of the Indians, When 
they came to Cunningham’s, and found both houses heaps of ashen, 
they buried the bones which remained of the boy who was murdered 
in the house, wiitin. the bodies of his brother and li!it'lle sister, who were 

their 


re¬ 


turned to 

Borne days after, circumstances induced the belief that the Indians 
were yet in the neighborhood, and men were again assembled for the 
pwrpo e of tracing them. They wore now enabled to distinguish the 
trail, and pursued it near to the cave, where from the number of rocks 
on the ground and the care which had hem taken by the Indians to 
leave no vestige, they could no longer discover it. They, however, 
examined for it in every direction until night forced them to desist. 

the incidents of the day, the cave occurred 

j who was well acquainted with the woods, 
ifini he concluded that the savages must be concealed in it. It was 
examined early next morning, but the; had left it the preceding night, 
aikd 8 par ted for their towns. After her return front captivity, Mrs. 
O minghau stated, that in time of the search on the day before, tile 
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Indians were in the cave, and that several times the whites approach' 
ed so near that she could distinctly hear their voices, the sa 
standing with their guns ready to fire, in the event of their be 
covered, and forcing her to keep the infant to her breast, lest 
ing might point to the place of their concealment. 

In consequence of their stay at this place, on account of their 
wounded companion, it was some time before they arrived In their 
own country, and Mrs. Cunningham’s sufferings of body as well as 
mind were truly great. Fatigue and hunger oppressed tier sorely— 
the infant in her arms, wanting the nourishment derived from the due 
sustenance of the mother, plied at the breast for milk, in vain—blood 
came in stead; and the Indians perceiving this, put a period to its 

with the tomahawk, even while clinging to its mother’s 
bosom. It was cast a little distance from the 
a leaf or bush to hide it from beasts of prey. 

The anguish of this woman during the journey to the towns can 

lily sufferings may be 
inferred from the fact, that; for ten days her only sustenance consisted 
of the head of a wild turkey and three papaws, and that the skin 
and nails of her feet, scalded by frequent wading of the wafer, came 
with her stockings, when upon their arrival at a village of the Dela¬ 
wares, she was permitted to draw them off; yet was she forced to 
continue on with them the next day. One of the Indians belonging 
to the village where they were, by an application of some sanative 
herbs, very much relieved the pain which she endured. 

When she came to the town of those by whom she had been 

9 

made prisoner, although receiving" no barbaircnis or cruel usage, yc 
everylliing indicated to her that she was reserved for some painful 
torture. The wounded Indian had been left behind, and she was de¬ 
livered to his father. Her clothes were not changed, as is the case 
when a prisoner is adopted by them; but she was compelled to wear 
them, dirty as they were—a bad omen for a captive. She was, 
however, not long in apprehension of a wretched fate. A conference 
was soon to take place between the Indians and whites, preparatory 
to a treaty of peace; and witnessing an uncommon excitement in 
village one evening, upon inquiring, learned that the great captain 
mon Girty had arrived. She determined to prevail with him, if she 
could, to intercede for her liberation, and seeing him next day pass¬ 
ing near on horseback, she laid hold on his stirrup, and implored his 
interference. For a while he made light of her petition—telling her 
that she would be as well there as in her own country, and that if he 
were disposed to do her a kindness, he could not, as his saddle-bags 
were too small to conceal her; but her importunity at length prevail¬ 
ed, and he whose heart had been so long steeled against every kindly 
feeling, every sympathetic impression, was at length induced to per¬ 
form an act of generous, disinterested benevolence. He paid her 
ransom, had her conveyed to the commissioners for negotiating with 
the Indians, and by them she was taken to a station on foe south side 
of the Ohio. Here she met with two gentlemen (Long and Denton) 
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who had been at the treaty to obtain intelligence of their children, 
taken captive some time before, but not being able to gain any infor¬ 
mation respecting them, they were then returning to the interior 
Kentucky and kindly furnished her a horse. 

In consequence of the great danger attending a journey through 
the wilderness which lay between the settlements in Kentucky and 
those on the Holstein, persons scarcely ever performed it but at par¬ 
ticular periods of the year, and in caravans, the better to defend 
themselves against attacks of savages. Notice of the time and place 
of the assembling of one of these parties being given, Mrs. Cunning¬ 
ham prepared to accompany it; but before (hat time arrived, they 
were deterred from the undertaking by the report that a company of 
travellers, stronger than theirs would be, had been encountered by 
the Indians, and all either killed or made prisoners.. Soon after, an¬ 
other party resolved on a visit to Virginia, and Mrs. Cunningham 
was furnished a horse belonging to a gentleman on Holstein, (which 
had escaped from him while on a buffalo hunt in Kentucky and was 
found after his return,) to carry her that far on her way home. Ex¬ 
periencing the many unpleasant circumstances incident to such a, 
jaunt, nine reached Holstein, and from thence, after a repose of a few 
days, keeping up the Valley of Virginia, she proceeded by the way 
of Shenandoah to the county of Harrison. Here she was sadly dis¬ 
appointed in not meeting with her husband. Having understood that 
she had been ransomed and taken to Kentucky, he had, some time 
before, gone on in quest of her. Anxiety for his fate, alone and on 
a journey which she well knew to be fraught with many dangers, 
she could not cheerily partake of the general joy excited by her re- 
turn. In a few days, however, he came back. He had heard on 
Holstein of her having passed there and he retraced his steps. Ar¬ 
riving at his brother Edward’s, he again enjoyed the satisfaction of 
being with all that was then dear to him on earth. It was a delight¬ 
ful satisfaction, but presently damped by the recollection of the fate 
of his children. Time assauged the bitterness of the recollection 
and blessed him with other and more fortunate children. 






over to the head of 
where Tazewell court-house is now located. Going first to the 
house of a Mr. Davisson, they killed him and his wife, and setting 

fire to their dwelling, proceeded towards the residence of James 
Moore, Sir. On their way they met Moore salting his horses at a 
trough in the woods, and killed him. They then went to the 
house and captured Mrs. Moore and her seven children, and Sally 

, a young lady who was there on a visit. Fearing detection, 
mmediately departed for Ohio with the prisoners; and in order 
to expedite their retreat. 
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of their warriors who had been killed on the Kentucky river. 
Tfciiii dreadful doom was allotted to Mrs. Moore and her daughter 
Jane—an interesting girl about sixteen years of age. They were 
tied to a post and tortured to death with burning splinters of pine, m 
the presence of the remaining members of the family. 

After the death of his mother and sister, James Moore was sent to 
the Maumee town in Michigan, where he remained until December, 

1786—his sister Mary and Saily Iveus remaining with the Shawa. 

nees. In December, 1780, they were all brought to Augusta county, 
in conformity with the stipulations of the treaty of Miami, and ran¬ 
somed by their friends. 

in the fall of 1796, John Ice 
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remains were afterwards found 
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In a few days after Ice and Snodgrass left home in quest of their 
horses, a party of Indians came to Buffalo creek, in Monongalia, and 
meeting with Mrs. Dragoo and her ion in a corn field, gathering 
beans, took them prisoners, and supposing that their detention wo 
induce others to look for them, they waylaid the path leading from 
the house. According to their expectation, uneasy at their continued 
absence, Jacob Strait and Nicholas Wood went to ascertain its cause. 
As they approached, the Indians fired from their covert, and Wood 
fell—Strait took to flight, but was soon overtaken. Mrs. Strait and 
and her daughter, hearing the firing and seeing the savages in pursuit 
of Mr. Strait, betook themselves also to flight, but were discovered by 
some of the Indians who immediately ran after them. The daugh¬ 
ter concealed herself in a thicket of bushes and escaped observation. 
Her mother sought concealment under a large shelving rock, and was 
not afterwards discovered by the savages, although those in pursuit of 
her husband passed near and overtook • him not fair off. Indeed, she 
was at that time so close as to hear Mr. Strait say, when overtaken, 
“Don’t kill me, and I will go with you;” and the savage replying, 
“Will you go with me?” she heard the fatal 
her husband of life. 

Mrs 

murdered 

with the Indians upwards of twenty years; he married a squaw, by 

whom he had four children.two of whom he brought home with 

him when he forsook the Indians. 

In 1787, the Indians again visited the settlement on Buffaloe, and 
as Levi Morgan was engaged in skinning a wolf which lie had just ta¬ 
ken from his trap, he saw three of them—one riding a horse which he 
well knew, the other two walking near behind, coming towards him. 
On first 

w 

near neigl 

bora. A second glance discovered the mistake, and he seized his gun 
and sprang behind a large rock.the Indians at the same instant tak¬ 

ing shelter by the aide of a large tree. As soon as his body was ob- 








•wired from their view, he turned, and seeing the Indians lookiiig to¬ 
wards the farther end of the rooks as if expecting him to make his 
appearance there, he fired and one of them fell. Instantly he had 
recourse to his powder horn to reload, but while engaged in skinning 
the wolf the stopper had fallen out and his powder was wasted. He 
then lied, and one of the savages took after him. For some time he 
held to his gun; but finding his pursuer sensibly gaining 01 him, he 
dropped it under the hope that it would attract the attention of the In¬ 
dian, and give him a better chance of escape. The savage passed 
heedlessly by it. Morgan then threw his shot-pouch and coat in tie 
way, to tempt the Indian to a momentary delay. It was equally 
vain—his pursuer did not falter for an instant. He now had recourse 
to another expedient to save himself from captivity or death. Arriv- 

halted; and, as if some men were approaching from the other side, 
called aloud, “Come on, come on; here is one, make haste.” The 
Indian, not doubting that he was really calling to some men at hand, 
turned and retreated as precipitately as he had advanced; and when 
he heard Morgan exclaim, “Shoot quick, or he will be out of reach,” 
he seemed to redouble hie exertion to gain that desirable distance — 
Pleased with the success of the artifice, Morgan hastened home, leav¬ 
ing his coat and gun to reward the savage for the deception practised 
on him. 4 

In September, of this year, a party of Indians were discovered in 
the act of catching some horses on the West Fork, above Clarksburg; 
and a company o*f men led on by Col. Lowther, went immediately m 
pursuit of them. On the third night the Indians and whites, tiunknown 
to each other, encamped not far apart; and in the morning’ tine fires 
of the former being discovered by Elias Hughes, the detachment 
which was accompanying him fired upon the camp, and one of the 
savages fell. The remainder taking to flight, one of them passed 
near to where Col. Lowther and the other men were, and the Colo¬ 
nel firing at him as he ran, the ball entering at his shoulder, perforate 

taken 













commenc- 
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ed their return home, in the confidence of false security, 
not proceeded far when two guns were unexpectedly fired at them, 

tell, pierced through the body. He died before he 

reached home. 

The Indians never thought the whites justifiable in'flying to arms 
to punish them for act® merely of rapine. They felt authorised to 
levy contributions of this sort, whenever an occasion served, viewing 
property thus acquired as (to use their own expression) the “only 
rent which they received for their lands;” and if when detected in 






•At the treaty ol Au Glaixe, Morgan met with the Indian who had given him thin chase, and 
who aim had his gun. After talking over the circumstance, rather more composedly than they 
had acted it, they agreed to test eacn other’* *peed in a friendly race. The Indian rising beaten, 
rubbed his hams and said, « Stiff ,, ttiff ; too ©W.” “ Well,” said Morgan, “you got the 
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by outrunning me tti«o, and 


have it now for outrunning youaad accordingly too 


gun 

kU. 
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to retaliate, with tenfold fury, on the first favorable opportunity. The 
murder of these two Indians by Hughes and Lowther was soon fol-. 

. which are believed to have been, at 

mediately, produced by 

On the 5th of December, a party of Indians and one white man 
(Leonard Schoolcraft^ came into the settlement on Hacker’s creek, 
and meeting with a daughter of Jesse Hughes, took her prisoner 
Passing on, they come upon E. West, Sr., carrying some fodder 
the stable, and taking him likewise captive, carried him to where 
Hughes’ daughter had been left in chaige of some of their party.— 
Here the old gentleman fell upon his knees and expressed a fervent 
wish that they would not deal harshly by him. His petition was 









They then went to the house of Edmund West, Jr., where were 

>f eleven years old, daughter of 
John Hacker) and a lad of twelve, the brother of West. Forcing 
open the door, Schoolcraft and two of the savages entered, and one 
of them immediately tomahawked Mu. West. The boy was taking 
some com from under the bed—he was drawn out by the feet and 
the tomahawk sunk twice in his forehead, directly above each eye.— 
The girl was standing behind the door. One of the savages approach¬ 
ed and aimed at her a blow. She tried to evade it, but it struck on 
the side of her neck, though not with sufficient force to knock her 
down. She fell, however, and lay as if killed. Thinking their 
work of death accomplished here, they took from a press some milk, 
butter and bread, placed it on the table, and deliberately sat down to 
eat—the little girl observing all that passed, in silence. When they 
had satisfied their hunger, they arose, scalped the woman and boy, 
plundered this house-—even emptying the feathers to carry off the 
ticking—and departed, dragging the little girl by the hair, forty or 
fifty yards from the house. They then threw her over the fence and 
scalped her; but as she evinced symptoms of life, Schoolcraft ob¬ 
served, *• Thai is not enough” when immediately one of the sava¬ 
ges thrust a knife into her 






West and her two daughters, who were alone when the 
old gentleman was taken, became uneasy that he did not return, and 
fearing that he had fallen into the hands of savages (as they could 
not otherwise account for bis absence) they left the house and went 
to Alexander West’s, who was then on a hunting expedition with his 
brother Edmund. They told of the absence of old Mr. West and 
their fears for his fate; and as there was no man here, they went 
over to Jesse Hughes who was himself uneasy that his daughter did 

that West too was missing, he did 
into the hands of Indians; and know¬ 
ing of the absence from home of Edmund West, Jr. f 
advisable to apprize his wife of danger, and remove her 
For this purpose, and accompanied by Mrs. West’s two daughters, 
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he went on. On entering the door, the tale of destruction 
been done there was soon told in part Mrs. West and 











in their blood, but not yet dead. The sight overpowered 
rls, and Hughes had to carry them off. Seeing that the sava- 
ad but just left them, and aware of the danger that would attend 
attempt to move out and g ive the alarm that night, Hughes guard¬ 
ed his own house until day, when he spread the sorrowful intelligence, 
and a company were collected to ascertain the extent of the mischief 
and try to find those who were known to be missing. 

Young West was found—standing in the creek about half a mile 
where he had been tomahawked; the brains were oozing from 
bis head, yet be survived in extreme suffering for three days. Old 
Mr. West was found in the field where he had been tomahawked. 
Mrs. West was in Ihe house; she had probably li\ 
utes after Hughes and her sisters-in-law had left there, 
girl (Hacker’s daughter) was in bed at the house of old Mr. West. 
She related the history of the transactions al Edmund Wests, Jr’s., 
and said that she went to deep when thrown over the fence and was 
awaked by the scalping. After she had been stabbed at the sugges¬ 
tion of Schoolcraft, and left, she tried to recross the fence to the 
house, but as she was climbing up she again went to sleep and fell' 
back. She then walked into the woods, sheltered herself as well as 
she could in the top of a fallen tree, and remained there until the 
cocks crew in the morning. 

Remembering that there was no person left alive at the house of 
her sister, awhile before day she proceeded to old Mr. West’s. She 
found no person at home, the fire nearly out, but the hearth warm 
artel she laid down on it. The heat produced a sickly feeling, which 
caused her to get up and go to the bed, in which she was found.— 
She recovered, grew up, was married, gave birth to ten children, and 
died, as was believed, of an affection of the head, occasioned by the 
wound she received that night. Hughes’ daughter was ransomed by 
her father the next year, and is yet living in sight of the theatre of 
those sava 






Glass 

w 

now Brooke) county. They were discover 
ed by a negro woman, who immediately exclaimed, “Here are 
ans.” Mrs. Glass rose up from her spinning wheel, ran to the door, 

and was met by an Indian with his gun presented. She laid hold 
on the muzzle and turning it aside* begged that he would not kill but 
take her prisoner. He walked into the house and when joined by 
another Indian with the negro woman and her boy, about four years 

old, they opened a chest, took out a small box aud some articles of 

and without doinar farther mischief 

two years 


oners 
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lance when a consultation was held, and Mrs. Glass supposing from 
their gestures and frequent pointing towards the children they were 
the subject of deliberation, held forth her little boy to one of the 

It 
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savages and begged that he might be spared—adding “ He will 
a fine little Indian after a while, He signed to her to go on. 
other savage then struck the negro boy with the pipe end of his 
hawk, and with the edge gave him a blow across the back of the 
and scalped him. 

In the evening they came to the Ohio river just above Wellsburg, 

»nd descended it in a canoe about five miles, to the mouth of Rush 
run. They drew the canoe some distance up the run and prbceeding 
between one and two miles farther, encamped for the night. Next 
morning they resumed their march and about two o’clock halted 

Indian Short creek, twenty miles farther. 

When the savages eame to the house of Mr. Glass, 

some few hundred yards off, and was 







Searching in vain for his wife, he became satisfied that she had been 
taken by the Indians, and proceeding to Wells* fort, prevailed on ten 
men to accompany him in quest of them. Early next morning they 
discovered the place where the Indians embarked in the canoe, and 
as Mr. Glass readily distinguished the impression made by Mr»* 
Glass’ shoe on the sand, they crossed the river with great expecta¬ 
tion of "being able to overtake them. They then went down the riv¬ 
er to the mouth of Rush run, where the canoe was found and iden¬ 
tified by some of Mr. Glass’ papers, purposely left there by Mrs. 
Glass. From this place the trail of the Indians and their prisoners 
was plainly visible, and pursuing it, the party arrived in view of the 
smoke from their fire on Short creek, about an hour after the Indians 
had halted. Crawling slyly forward, when rather more than one 
hundred yards off, they beheld the two savages attentively inspecting 
a red jacket which one of them held, and Mrs. Glass and her little 
boy and the negro woman and her child a few 1 paces .from them.— 
Suddenly the Indians let fall the jacket, and looked towards the men. 
Supposing they were discovered, they discharged their guns and 
rushed towards the fire. One of the Indians fell and dropped his 

ran about 





wounded savage, 



Mrs. 

Indians close by, instead of 
turned home with all speed. 

In August, five Indians on their way to the settlements on the wa¬ 
ters of the Monongahela, met with two men, on Middle Island creek, 
and killed them. Taking their horses, they continued on their route 
until they came to the house of William Johnson on Ten Mile, and 

made prisoner of Mrs. Johnson and some children; plundered the 

with them one of John- 



aon s 



to the house, Johnson had gone to a lick not far 
in the morning, seeing what had been done, an< 
found the trail of tins savages and their prisoners, ran to Clarksburg 
for assistance. A company of men repaired with him immediately 
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where he had discovered the trail, and keeping it about a mile, 
found four of the children lying dead in the wooiiis. The savages 
had tomahawked and scalped them, and placing their heads close to¬ 
gether, turned their bodies and feet straight out so as to represent a 
cross. The dead were buried and farther pursuit given over. 

Other Indians, about the same time, came to die house of John 
Mack, on a branch of Hacker’s creek. He being from home, they 
killed all who were at the house. Two of the children, who had 
sent into the woods to hunt the cattle, returning, saw a little sis¬ 
ter lying in the yard scalped, directly fled and gave the alarms In 
the morning some men assembled and went to ascertain the extent of 
the mischief. The house was no longer to be seen—a heap of ash- 

in 







were consumed with it. Mrs. Mack naa oeen taxen so 
distance from the house, tomahawked, scalped, and stripped naked. 
She was yet alive, and as the men approached, a sense of her situa¬ 
tion induced her to exert her feeble strength in drawing' leaves around 
her so as to conceal her nakedness. The men wrapped their hunt¬ 
ing-shirts about her, and carried her to a neighboring house; she liv¬ 
ed a few days, gave 'birth to a dead child, and died. 

Some time after the murder of Mack's family, John Sims, living 
on a branch of Gnatty creek, seeing his horses come running up 
much affrighted, was led to believe that the Indians had been trying 
to catch them. In a few minutes, the dogs began to bark furiously 
in the corn*fleld adjoining, and he became satisfied the savages were 
approaching. Knowing that he could offer no effectual resistance, if 
they should attack his house, he contrived an artifice to deter them, 
from approaching. Taktng down his gun, he walked around the 
house backward and forward, and as if speaking to men in it, called' 
out, “ Be watchful . They will noon be here, and as soon as you 
see them, draw a fine beadMrs. Sims, in a coarse tone of voice 
and with feigned resolution, answering as she had been advised, 

yellow hides, and we’ll pep- 
the house, change his gar* 
ments, the better to support the deception, and-again go forth to watch 
give directions to those within. He pursued this plan until night, 
when he withdrew with his family to a place of safety. The Indi¬ 
ans had actually been in the cornfield, and near enough to have shot 
Sims—the place where they had been sitting being plainly discerni¬ 
ble next morning. Sims’ artifice no doubt drove them off, and as 
they were retreating they fired the house of Jethro Thompson on 
Lost creek, 
the 









several horses. 

er, when the pursuers, being reinforced, determined to follow on over 
into the Indian country. Crossing the river and ascending the Iiock- 
hocking, near to the falls, they came upon the camp of the savags» 

19 * 




The whites opened an unexpected fire, which killing one and wound¬ 
ing another of the Indians, caused the remainder to fly, leaving their 
horses about the camp. These were caught, brought back and re¬ 
stored to their owners. 

as Samuel Hull was engaged in ploughing a field for Maj. 
Benjamin Robinson, he was discovered by some Indians, shot, toma¬ 
hawked and scalped. The murder was first ascertained by Mrs. 

Robinson. Surprised that Hull did not come to the house as usual, 
to feed the horses and get his own dinner, she went to the field to 
see what detained him. She found the horses some distance from 
where they had been recently at work; and going on, presently saw 
Hull lying where he had been shot. 

Upon the close 
conspired to add 

her strength and ability to cope with the savages and repel invasion, 
were consequently much increased. Conscious of this, and sensible 
of their own condition, weakened by the withdrawal of their allies, 
tlie Indians did not venture upon expeditions against its inhabitants re¬ 
quiring to be -conducted by the co-operation of many warriors. They 
preferred to wage war in small parties, against detached settlement!!! 
and unprotected families; and guarding the Ohio river and the 44 Wil- 
demem Trace” to cut off parties of emigrants removing to that 
country. In ail of those they were eminently successful. In the 
interval of time, between the peace of 1783 and the defeat of Gen. 
Harmar, in 1790, it is inferred from evidence laid before Congress, 
that in Kentucky, not less than one thousand human beings were kill¬ 
ed and taken prisoners. And although the whites were (enabled to 
carry time war into the heart of the Indian country, and frequently 
with success, yet did not this put a stop to their enormities. When 
pressed by the presence of a conquering army, they would sue for 
peace, and enter into treaties, which Jhey scarcely observed inviolate 
those armies were withdrawn from among them. 

April, 1785, some Indians hovering about Bear Grass, 

His loss was sevei 









October, of the same year, several families moving to the 
try were attacked and defeated on Skegg’s creek. Six of the 
were killed, and a number of the others made prisoners, among 
whom were Mrs. M’Clure and her infant. When the attack was 
begun, she secreted herself with four children in some bushes, which, 
together with the darkness of the night, protected her from observa¬ 
tion; and could she have overcome the feelings of a mother for her 
child, she night have ensured her own safety and that of her 

her infant at some distance from them 
She was aware of the danger to which its cries would 
and sought to prevent them by giving it the breast. For awhile it 
had that effect, but its shrieks at length arose and drew the savages 
the spot. Three of the children were slain by her side. 








On hearing of this disastrous event, Captain Whitley collected 
twenty-one men from the nearer stations, and went in pursuit of the 
aggressors. He presently overtook them, killed two 
and retook the prisoners and the scalps of those 
—so signal was his success over them. 

In ten days afterwards, another company of movers led on by Mr. 
Hoof®, was attacked® and in the skirmish which ensued nine of their 
party were killed. Again Ctpl, Whitley went in pursuit of the sa« 
rage perpetrators of this outrage, having thirty men to accompany 
him. On the sixth day of the pursuit, they overtook thirty mounted 
Indians, some of whom were clad in the clothes of those they had 
slain* and who dismounted and fled upon the first fire 






In consequence of the many repeated aggressions of the savages, 
an expedition was this fall concerted against their towns on the Wa¬ 
bash, to be carried into immediate execution. Through the exertions 
of the county lieutenants, an army of one thousand men, was soon 
assembled at Louisville and placed under the command of General 
Clarke, who marched directly for the theatre of contemplated opera¬ 
tions—leaving the provisions and much of their munitions to be 
transported in boats. The army arrived near the towns, before the 
boats; the men became dissatisfied and mutinous, and Gen. Clarke 
was, in consequence, reluctantly forced to return without striking 
a blow. 

When the army under Gen. Clarke marched from Louisville, Col; 
Logan knowing that the attention of the Indians would be drawn al¬ 
most exclusively towards it, and cither towns be left exposed and de¬ 
fenceless, raised a body of troops and proceeded against the villages 
on the Great Miami, and on the head waters of Mud river. In this 
campaign he burned eight large towns, killed twenty warriors, and 
look between seventy and eighty prisoners. 

Among the troops led on by Col. 


was die late Gen. Lytle, 

. Atiie head of a par- 
Mad river were reduced, 
he charged on some of the savages whom he saw endeavoring to reach 
a close thicket of hazel and plum hushes. Being some distance ip, 

his companions, when within fifty yards of the retreating 
enemy, he dismounted and raising hi# gun to fire, saw the warrior at 

whom he was aiming hold out his hand in token of surrendering.-. 

In tills lime the other men had come up and were making ready te 
fire, when young Lytle called to them, 44 They have surrendered, and 
remember the Colonel's order, to kill none who ask for quarters. 
The warrior advanced towards him with his hand extended, and or- 

fbllow him. As he approached, Lytle gave him 
difficulty restrained the men from tomahawking 
him. It was the head chief vith his three wives and children, two 
or three of whom were fine looking lads, and one of them a youth of 
Lytle’s age. Observing the conduct of Lytle in preventing the mur- 
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der of the chief, this youth drew close to hii 
town, a crowd of men rushed around 
tie steDDed out of the crowd to fasten 

A young man who had been to the spring to drink, seeing 
Lytle with the Indian lad, came running towards him. The youth 
supposed that he was advancing to kill him t and in the twinkling of 
an eye let iy an arrow. It passed through Curner’i dress, and gra¬ 
zed his side; and but for the timely twitch which Lytle gave the lad’s 
arm, would have killed him. His other arrows were then taken away, 
and he sternly reprimanded. 

Upon the return of Lytle to where the chief stood, he heard Col. 
Log ,n rive orders that the prisoners must not be molested, but taken 
to a 

• ’Sta#' 

his 

saying, “Major M’Gary, you must not molest those prisoners,” and 
rode off. M’Gary mntteringly replied, “I’ll see to that;” and dis¬ 
mounting, entered the circle around the prisoners. He demanded of 
the chief, if he were at the battle of the Blue Licks. The chief pro¬ 
bably not understanding the purport of the question, replied affirnna¬ 
tively. M’Gary instantly seized an axe from the Grenadier Squaw, 
standing by, and sunk it into his head. Lytle saw the descending 
stroke and interposed his arm to prevent it or break its force. The 
handle came in contact with his wrist and had well nigh broke it.— 
Indignant at the barbarous deed, with the impetuosity of youth he 
drew his knife to avenge it. His arm was arrested, or the steel would 
have been plunged in the heart of M’Gary. The bloody act of this 
man caused deep regret, humiliation; and shame to pervade the greater 
part of the army, and none were more affected by it than the brave 
and generous Logan. When the prisoners were conducted to the 
house, it was with much difficulty th© Indian lad could be prevailed 
upon to quit the side of Lytle. 

The commencement of the year 1780 witnessed treaties of peace 
with all the neighboring tribes; but its progress was marked by acts 
general hostility. Many individual massacres were committed; 
and in the fall, a company of movers were attacked, and twenty-one 
of them killed. This state of things continuing, in 1787 the Secre¬ 
tary of War ordered detachments of troops to be stationed at differ¬ 
ent points for the protection of the frontier. Still the Indians kept 
up such tn incessant war against it as after the adoption of the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution led the General Government to interpose more effec¬ 
tually for the security of its inhabitants, by sending a body of troops 
to operate against them in their own country. 

While these things were doing, a portion of the country north-west 
of the river Ohio, began to be occupied by the whites. One million 
and a-half of acres of land in that country, having been appropriated 

company composed of officers and soldiers in the 
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* Tbia name la so me© met written Mageqr. Ili* the Sana individual who caused the dim* fee 
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War of 
the 


Revolution was formed in Boston in March, in 1786, on* 

any,” and Gen Rufus Putnam was 
spring of 1768, he, with forty-seven oth- 
Rhotje Island and Connecticut, re- 
Marietta, erected a stockade fort for security against the at¬ 
tacks of Indians, and effected a permanent settlement there. In the 
autumn of the same year, twenty families, chiefly from Essex mi 
Middlesex counties, in Massachusetts, likewise moved there, and the 
forests of lofty timber fell before their untiring and laborious exer¬ 
tions. Many of those who thus took up their abodes in that then 
distant country, had been actively engaged in the late war, and were 
used not only to face danger with firmness when it came upon them, 
but 
placab 

at once careful not to provoke it into action, and to prepare to ward 
off its effects. In consequence of this course of conduct, and their 
assiduity and attention to the improvement of their lands, but few 
massacres were committed in their neighborhoods, although the 
savages were waging a general war against the frontier, and carrying 
destruction into settlements comparatively in the interior. 

In the winter of 1786, Mr, Stiles, of Redstone, visited New York 
with the view of purchasing (Congress being then in session there) 
for settlement, a tract of country between the two Miamies. The 
better to insure success to his project, he cultivated the acquaintance 
of many members of Congress and endeavored to impress upon their 
minds its propriety and utility. John Cleves Symmes, then a rep¬ 
resentative from New Jersey, and whose aid Stites solicited to ena¬ 
ble him to effect the purchase, becoming impressed with the great 
pecuniary advantage which must result from the speculation, if the 
country were such as it was represented to be, determined to ascer¬ 
tain this fact by personal inspection. He did so; and on his return 
a purchase of one million of acres, lying on the Ohio and between 
Great and Little Miami, was made in his name. Soon after, he 
to Matthias Denman and others that part of his purchase which 
forms the present 
1789, some families from New York, New Jersey, and Redstone, 
descended the Ohio river to the mouth of the Little Miami. As the 
Indians were now more than ordinarily troublesome, forty soldiers 
under Lieut Kersey, were ordered to join them for the defence of 
the* settlement They erected at first a single block-house, and soon 
after adding to it three others, a stockade fort was formed on a posi¬ 
tion now included within the town of Columbia. 

June, 1789, Major Doughty with one hundred and forty regu- 
arrived opposite the mouth of Licking, and put up four 
houses on the purchase made by Denman of Symmes, 
after, erected Fort Washington. Towards the close of the year. 
Gen. Harmar arrived with three hundred other regulars, and occu¬ 
pied the fort. Thus assured of safety, Israel Ludlow, (jointly inter¬ 
ested with Denman and Patterson) with twenty other persoiii, moved 
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and commenced building some cabins along the river iiiii! near to tfiii 
fort. During the winter Mr. Ludlow surveyed and laid out the town 
of Losaniiville* ; but when Gen. St. Clair came there as governor 
the North Western Territory* Jie changed its name to Cincinnati 

In 1790, a settlement was made at the Forks of Duck 

twenty miles up the Muskingum at the site of the present town of 
Waterford ; another fifteen miles farther up the river at Big Bottom, 
third at Wolf creek, near the falls. Those settlements were 
on a tract of one hundred thousand acres, laid off 1 into “ dona* 
lion” lots of one hundred acres, and gratuitously assigned to actual 
»cttlen ; and at the close of the year they contained nearly five 
hundred men, of whom one hundred and seven had families. 

Thus was the present flourishing State of Ohio begu 
pied by the whites ; and the mind cannot but be 
ishment in contemplating the wonderful changes which have been 
wrought there , in such brief space of time, by industry and enter- 
prise. Where then stood mighty and unbroken forests, through 
which, the savage passed on his mission of blood, or stalked the 
majestic buffalo, gamboled the sportive deer, or trotted the shaggy 
bear, are now to be seen productive farms, covered with lowing herds 
and bleating flocks, and teeming with all the comforts of life. And 
where then stood the town of Losantiville with its three or four little 
cabins and their twenty inmates, is now to be seen a flourishing city 
with its splendid edifices and a large population. Continuing thus 
progressively to improve, the mind of man, “ pervading and far 
darting’* as it is, can scarcely picture the state which may be there 
'exhibited in the lapse of a few centuries. 

The formation of those establishments north.west of the Ohio 

river, incited the savages to the commission of such and so frequent 
enormities, that measures were taken by the general government to 
reduce them to quiet and render peace truly desirable to them.- 
While preparations were making to carry those measures into opera¬ 
tion, detachments from the regular troops at Fort Washington were 
stationed at Duck creek, the Big Bottom and Wolf creek, for the se¬ 
curity of the settlers of those places; and when every thing was 
prepared, General Harmar, at the head of three hundred and twenty 
regulars, moved from his head-quarters at Fort Washington, to the 
Liule Miami, where the militia detailed for the expedition, were then 
assembled. The object was, to bring the Indians if possible, to a 
general engagement; and if this couid not be effected, to destroy 
their towns and crops on the Scioto and Miami. 

On the last clay of September, 1790, the army then consisting of 

fourteen hundred and forty.three men, (of which only three hundred 

and twenty were regulars) marched forward, and on the 17th of Oo 


‘Perhaps there never free m more strange oompoand derivative term than title. Heine rims- 
tad opposite the mouth of Licking, the name was made expressive of its locality, by uniting 
the Latin word ot, (the mouth) with the Oreek anti, (opposite) and the French silts, (a lawn) 
and fMcaflixiaf to tins union fiom such different sources, the initial (L) of the river. The au¬ 
thor of this word, must have been good at invention, and in these days of fotm making could 
ssi ample tmptoymeut for bis dalasi. 
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tober reached the Great Miami village. It was found to be entirely 
deaerted^and^aU the valuable^buildings^in 

left there, Col. Hardin was detached with two hundred and ten men, 
sixty of whom were regulars, to overtake them. Having marched 
about six miles, he was suddenly attacked by a body of Indiana who 
were concealed in thickets, on every side of an open plain. 'On the 
first onset, the militia made a most precipitate retreat, leaving the few 
but brave regulars to standi the charge. The conflict was short but 
bloody. The regular troops, overpowered by numbers, were literally 
out to pieces; and only seven of them made their escape and rejoined 
the main army at the Great Miami town. 

after the shan 
regulars. 

reached a pond of water about two hundred yards from the field of 
action, and plunging himself up to the neck in it, remained there all 
night, a spectator of the horrid scene of a savage war*dance, performed 
over the dead and wounded bodies of his brave soldiers. The escape 
of ensign Hartshorn was perhaps owing entirely to a lucky accident. 
As he was flying at his best speed, he faltered over a log which lay 
in his path, and by the side of which he concealed himself from the 
view of the savages. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous termination of this engagement, the 
detachment succeeded in reducing the other towns to ashes, and in 
destroying their crops of corn and other provisions; and rejoining 
the main army under Gen. Harmar, commenced their return to Fort 
Washington. Anxious to wipe off in another action, the disgrace 
which he felt would attach to the defeat, when within eight miles of 
Chi icolhe, General Harmar halted his men, and again detached Col. 
Hardin and Major Wylleys, with five hundred militia and sixty 
regulars, to find the enemy and bring them to an engagement. 

Early next morning, a small body of the enemy was discovered, 
and being attacked, fled in different directions. The militia pursued 

despite of orders, and when by this means 
one, they were attacked by the whole force 
Indians, excepting the small parties whose flight had drawn off 
the militia. A severe engagement ensued. The savages fought with 
desperation, and when the troops which had gone in pursuit of those 
who fled upon the first onset, relumed to lake part in the engagement, 
they threw down their gone and rushed upon the regulars tomahawk 
in hand. Many of them fell, but being so very far superior in 
numbers, the regulars were at last overpowered. Their firmness 
and bravery could not avail much against so overwhelming a force; 
for though one of them might thrust hts bayonet into the side of 

savages were at hand to sink their tomahawks into 
official account of this battle, Gen. Harmar claimed 
the victory; but the thinned ranks ot his troops showed that he had 
been severely worsted. Fifty of the regulars and one hundred of 
the militia were killed in the coolest, and many wounded. The loss 
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of the Indians were no doubt considerable, or they iirould not 
offered the army to retire to Fort Washington unmolested. 

Instead of the security from savage hostilities, which it was 
ted would result from Harmar’s campaign, the inhabitants of 
tier suffered from them more than they had been made to endure 
since the close of the war with Great Britain. Flushed with the 
success which had crowned their exertions to repel the invasion 
which had been made into their country, and infuriated at the de¬ 
struction of their crops and the conflagration of their villages, they 
became more active and zealous in the prosecution of hostilities. 

The settlements which had been recently made in Ohio up the 
□m, had ever after their first establishment, 
on the most friendly terms with the Indians, but on 
savages, friendship had only been feigned, to 
a ruinous security. When this end was attained, they too were 
made to feel the bitterness of savage enmity. On the 
1791, a party of Indians came to the Big Bottom and commenced ait 
indiscriminate murder of the inhabitants, fourteen of whom were 
killed and five taken prisoners. The settlement at Wolfs creek 
escaped a similar fate by being apprized of the destruction of Big 
Bottom by two men who got safely off in time of the massacre.— 
When the Indians arrived there the next morning, finding the place 
prepared to receive them, they withdrew without making any serious 
attempt to take it. 

On the 24th of April, John Bush (living on Freeman’s creek,) 
having very early sent two of his children to drive up the cattle, be¬ 
came alarmed by their screams, and taking down his gun, was pro¬ 
ceeding to learn the cause of it, when he was met at the door by an 
Indian, who caught hold of the gun, forced it from his grasp, and 
shot him with it. Bush fell across the threshold, and the savage drew 
his knife to scalp him. Mrs. Bush ran to the assistance of her hus¬ 
band, and with an axe, aimed a blow at the Indian with such force 
it fastened itself in his shoulder, and when he jumped back his 

he then drew her hus- 








the savages had come up, and after endea- 
vain to force open the door, they commenced shooting 
through it. Fortunately Mrs. Bush remained unhurt, although eleven 
billets passed through her frock, some of them just grazing the skin. 
One of the savages, observing an aperture between the logs, thrust 
the muzzle of his gun through it. With another axe Mrs. Bush 
struck on the barrel so as to make it ring, and the savage, on drawing 
it back, exclaimed “Dem you” Still they were endeavoring to 

what they believed 
was Adam Bush, 
who, living close by and bearing the screams of the children and the 
firing of the gun, had set off to learn what had given rise to them, 
and taking with him his dogs, the noise made by them in crossing the 
creek alarmed tile savages and caused them to retreat, taking the two 
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children as prisoners. A company of men were soon collected and 
went in pursuit of the Indians, but were unable to surprise them 
regain the prisoners. They, however, came so near! 
on the Little Kenhawa, that they were forced to fly 

leaving the plunder and seven horses which 

settlement; these were re-taken and brought back. 

In May, as John Mclntire and hm wife were returning from a visit, 
they passed through the yard of Uriah Ashcraft; and in s 
space of time after, Mr. Ashcraft, startled by the sudden growling and 

springing up of one of his dogs, stepped quickly to the door to see 
what had aroused him. He had hardly reached the door, when tie 

Indian on the out side with his 
fast the door, he ascended the 







unwelcome 

several times, and having discovered that 
the yard, he raised a loud shout to apprise those who were within 
the sound of his voice, that he was surrounded by danger. Upon 
this the Indians moved off, and three brothers of Mclntire coming to 
his relief, they all pursued the trail of the savages. About a mile 
from Ashcraft’s, they found the body of John Mclntire, tomahawked, 
scalped and stripped, and concluding that Mrs. Mclntire was taken 
prisoner, they sent intelligence to Clarksburg of what had happened, 
and requested assistance to follow the Indiana and recover the pri¬ 
soner from captivity. The desired assistance was immediately affor¬ 
ded, and a company of men, led on by Col. John Raymond and Col. 
George Jackson, went in pursuit. On Middle Island creek, before 
they were aware of their proximity to the savages, they were fired 
upon by them and two of the party very narrowly escaped being 
allot. A ball passed through the handkerchief on the head of Col. 

Haymond, and another through the sleeve of Col. Jackson’s shirt.-. 

The fire was promptly returned, and the men rushed forward. The 
Indians, however, made good their retreat, though not without hav¬ 
ing experienced some injury, as was discovered by the blood, and 
the* throwing^ down some^of the^ pluinder_which they^had^^taken, ^ JU 

scalp being among the things left—and on the return of 
her body was found some small distance from where that 
band had been previously discovered. 

Towards the last of June, another party of Indians invaded the 
settlement on Dunkard creek, in the county of Monongalia. Early 
in the morning, as Mr. Clegg, Mr. Handsucker, and two of Hand . 

sucker’s sons were engaged at work in a cornfield near the house, 
they were shot at by some concealed savages, and Handsucker was 
wounded and soon overtaken. Clegg and Handsucker’s sons ran 
towards ^thc house, and the former entering 

on condition th at th ey would spare h is 1 i fe and th at of h in 1 ittle 

daughter with him. The boys passed the house, but were taken by 
some of the savages who were also concealed in the direction which 
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they ran, and who had just made captive Mrs. Handsucker and her 
infant. They then plundered and set fire to the house, caught tliii 
bones and made off w itii th e er,f ^ eav * n 8 onc °f ^ e * r company, 

W.hen the firing was first hear J, Mrs. Clegg being some distance 

from the house, concealed herself in the creek, under some project¬ 
ing bushes, until every thing became quiet. She then crept out, but 
perceiving the Indian who had remained near the burning house, she 
took to flight, and he having at the same time discovered her, ran i 
pursuit. She was so far in advance, and ran so well, that die savage, 
despairing of overtaking her, raised his gun and fired as she ran. 
The ball just grazed the top of her shoulder, but not impeding her 

safely off. Mr. Handsucker, his wife and child, were 
on the dividing ridge between Dunkard and Fish creeks. 

time got back, and upon the close of the Indian 
war, ransomed his two daughters. 

In the month of September, Nicholas Carpenter set off to Marietta 
with a drove of cattle to sell to those who had established themselves 
there; and when within some miles from the Ohio river, encamped 
for the night. In the morning early, and while lie and the drovers 
were yet dressing, they were alarmed by a discharge of guns, which 
killed one and wounded another of his party. The others endeavor¬ 
ed to save themselves by flight; but Carpenter being a cripple (be¬ 
cause of a wound received some years before) did not run for, when 
finding him3elf becoming faint, he entered a pond of water where he 
hoped he should escape observation. But no! both he and a son 
who had likewise sought security there, were discovered, tomahawk- 
ed and scalped* George Legget, one of the drovers, was never after 
heard of; but Jesse Hughes succeeded in getting off though under 
disadvantageous circumstances. He wore long leggins, and when 
the firing commenced at the camp, they were fastened at top to his 
belt, but hanging loose below. Although an aetive runner, yet he 
found that the pursuers were gaining and must ultimately overtake 

this incumbrance 
tepping on the lower 
broke the strings which tied them to his belt; but before he accom- 

this, onc of the savages approached and hnrled a tomahawk 
at him. It merely grazed his head, and he then again took to flight 
and soon got off. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the Indians by whom this mis¬ 
chief was effected, had crossed the Ohio river near the mouth of 
Little Kenhawa, where they took a negro belonging to Captain Jiunea 

Neal, and continued on towards the settlements on West Fork, until 

made by Carpenter's cattle. Supposing 
that they belonged to families moving, 

came upon the drovers; and tying the negro to a suplin, made 
attack on them. The negro availed himself of their employment 
elsewhere, and loosing the bands which fastened him, returned to 
his master. 
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After the defeat of General Harmar, the terrors and the annoyance 
proceeding from Indian hostilities, still continued to harrass 
and to spread destruction over its unprotected portions. Seeing 
the expeditions of the savages were yet conducted on a small scale, 
the better to effect their purposes, the inhabitants had recourse lo 
other measures of defence ; and established many posts on the fron¬ 
tier, garrisoned by a few men, to watch the motions of the enemy, 

them in their progress, or spread the alarm of their 
aDDioacn. It was productive of but little benefit, and all were con- 
1, that successful offensive war could alone give security from 
aggression. Convinced of this, preparations were made by 
the General Government for another campaign to be carried 

were the destruction of the Indian 
villages between the Miatnies ; the expulsion of their inhabitants from 
the country, and the establishment of a chain of forts to prevent 
return, until a general peace should give promise of a cessation of 
hostilities on their part. Means, deemed adequate to (he accom- 
plishment of those objects, were placed by Congress at the disposal 
of the executive, and of the army destined to effect them, he directed 
General Arthur St. Clair to take the command. 

It was some time before the troops detailed for this campaign 
could be assembled at Fort Washington; but as soon as they ren¬ 
dezvoused there, the line of march was taken up. Proceeding im¬ 
mediately for the principal establishments of the Indians on the 
Miami, General St. Clair had erected the Forts Hamilton and Jef¬ 
ferson. and placing sufficient garrisons in each, continued his march. 
The opening of a road for the passage of the troops and artillery, 
necessarily consumed much time ; and while it was in progress, 
small parties of the enemy were often seen hovering near, and some 
unimportant skirmishes took place ; and is the army approached the 
Indian villages, sixty of the militia deserted in a body. To prevent 
the evil influence of this example, General St. Clair despatched May. 
Hamtraek at the head of a regiment, to overtake and bring them 
back and the rest of the armv moved forward. 

m 

On the night of the third of November, General St. Clair encamp* 
ed near the Great Miami village, and notwithstanding the reduced 
state of the forces under his command, (by reason of the detachment 
of so large a body in pursuit of the deserters,) he proposed to march 
in the morning directly to its attack. Having understood that the 
Indians were collected in great force, and apprehensive of a night 
attack, his men were drawn up in a square, and kept under arms 
until the return of day, when they were dismissed from parade for 
the purpose of refreshment. Directly after, and about half an hour 
before sun rise, an attack was commenced by the Indians 

immediately gave way, and 
of regulars, to 

camp, me contusion was great. 

mulluous flight of the militia, the utmost exertion of the officers could 
not entirely compose the regulars, so as to render them as effective 
as they would otherwise have been. 
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After the first fire, the Indians rushed forward, tomahawk in hand, 
until they were checked by the well directed aim of the front line, 
which being almost simultaneously attacked by another body of the 











action 


bear on the centre of each line where the artillery had been placed, 
the men were driven with great slaughter from the guns and these 
rendered useless by the killing of the matrasses. The enemy taking 
advantage of this state of things, pushed forward upon the lines, and 
confusion began to spread itself in every quarter. A charge was 
ordered, and Lieut. Colonel Drake succeeded in driving back t lie In¬ 
dians three or four hundreel! yards at the point oC the bayonet; bnt 






ions with great effect, and repeated several times with success ; but 
in each of these charges, many being killed, and particularly the 
officers, it was impossible longer to sustain the conflict, and a retreat 
was directed. 

To enable the troops to effect this they were again formed into 
line, as well as could be under such circumstances, and another 
charge was made, as if to turn the right fiank of the enemy, but in 
reality to gaiu the road. This object was effected, and a precipitate 
flkht commenced which continued until they reached Fort Jefferson, 
a distance of thirty miles, the men throwing down their guns and 
accoutrements as they ran. 

Great was the havoc done by the Indians in the engagement. Of 
the twelve hundred men engaged under Gen. St. Clair, nearly six 
hundred were left dead on the field, and many were wounded.— 
Every officer of the second regiment was killed in the various char¬ 
ges mat?© by it to retrieve the day, except three, and one of these 
was shot through the body. Major General Butler having been 
wounded and carried to a convenient place to have his wounds dres¬ 
sed, an Indian desperately adventurous, broke through the guard in 
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narrow 







ed his tent and seemed resolved on entering it and sacrificing him.*— 

They were with difficulty restrained by some regular soldiers, at the 

point of the bayonet. During the engagement eight balls passed 
through his clothes, and while the troops were retreating, having had 
Ms own horse killed, and being mounted on a sorry beast, 14 which 

could not be pricked out of a walk," he had to make his way to Fort 
Jefferson as he od in the rear of the men. During 

took effect and he fell, ' A woman who was particularly attached’ to 
him had accompanied him in the campaign, raised him up. and while 
supporting him in her arms, received a ball in the breast which killed 
her instantly. 


Go 
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The Chicasaws were then in amity with the whites, and some of 
their warriors were to have co-operated with Gen. St. Clair, but did 
not arrive in time. There was, 

and he killed and scalped eleven ol the enemy 

w iSP - 1 i w m 

his own hands, and while engaged with the twelfth was himself 
killed, to the regret of those who witnessed his deeds of daring and 
of courage. 

According to the statement of the Indians, they killed six hundred 
and twenty of the American troops, and took seven pieces of cannon, 
two hundred head of oxen, many horses, but no prisoners. They 

gave their own loss in killed at only sixty-five, but it was no doubt 
much greater. Their force consisted of four thousand warriors, and 
was 


the 





war, and who 






deuce in his skill and judgment, yielded their individual plans and 
gave to him the entire control of their movements. He is reported 
to have caused the savages to forbear the pursuit of the retreating 
troops, 'telling them that they had killed enough, and it was time to 
enjoy the booty they had gained with the victory. He was then 
about forty-five years of age, six feet in height, and of a sour, morose 
countenance. His dress was Indian leggins and moccasons, a blue 
petticoat coming half way down his thighs, and European waistcoat 
andsurtout. His head was bound with an Indian cap, reaching mid¬ 
way his back, and adorned with upwards of two hundred silver or¬ 
naments. In each ear he had two ear rings, the upper part of each 
of which was formed of three silver medals of the size of a dollar; 
the lower part consisted of quarters of dollars, and more than a foot 

in length ; one from each ear hanging down his breast.-the others 

over his back. In his nose he wore ornaments of silver curiously 
wrought and painted. 

Two days after the action the warriors from the Chicasaw nation 
arrived at Fort Jefferson, under the command of Piomingo, or the 
“ Mountain Leader.*’ On their inarch they heard of the fatal battle 
and saw one of 

to them. He discovered the mistake 
was too late to rectify it; Piomingo accosted him in harsh 
tones, saying—“ Rascal, you have been killing the whites,” and im¬ 
mediately ordered two of his warriors to-expand his arms, and 

third to shoot him. The was done, and his scalp taken. 

After the disastrous termination of this campaign, the inhabitants 
of Kentucky were as much as, or perhaps more than ever, exposed 

to savage enmity and those incursions which mark the bitterness of 

after the retreat of the army under Gen. 

came upon Salt river, where two men and 

men and made prisoners of the boys. They then liberated one of 
the boys, and giving him a tomahawk, directed him to go home, shew 

is friends, inform them what had been the fate of his compan- 




when 









ions, and what they were to expect lor their own. The threat was 
foaiiiilly executed. Many families were entirely cut off and many 
indhriduals sacrificed to their fury. Companies of Indians were con¬ 
stantly traversing the country in secret, and committing depredations 
wherever they supposed it could be done with impunity. A remark¬ 
able instance of their failure and suffering in attempting to force an 
entrance into a house in which there was an almost unprotected 
family f denser ves to be particularly mentioned. 

On the 24th of Decern Ibeiir 1791, a p arty of savages >attacked 
house of John Merril, in Nelson count/. Mr. Merril, alanned 
the barking of the dogs, hastened to the door to learn the cause. 
On opening it, he was fired at by two Indians and his leg and arm 

forward to enter 






Mrs. merrit anu ner aaugnier. Alter a 
open, they commenced hewing off a part of it with their tomahawks; 
and when a passage was thus opend, one of them attempted to enter 
through it. The heroic Mrs. Merril, in the midst of her screaming 
and affrighted children, and her groaning, suffering husband, seized 
an axe, gave the ruffian a fatal blow, and instantly drew him into the 
house. Supposing that their end was now nearly attained, the others 
pressed forward to gain admittance through the same aperture. Four 
of them were in like manner despatched by Mrs. Merril, before 
their comrades were aware that any opposition was making in the 
house. Discovering their mistake the survivors retired for a while, 
and returning, two of them endeavored to gain admittance by climb¬ 
ing to the top of the house, and descending through the chimney, 
while the third wan to exert himself at the door. Satisfied from the 
noise on the top of the house, of the object of the Indians, Mr. Merril 
directed hin little son to rip open a bed and cast its contents on the 
fire. This produced the desired effect. The smoke and heat occa¬ 
sioned by the burning of the feathers brought the two Indians down, 
and Mr. Merril somewhat recovered, exerted every faculty, and with 

those half smothered devils. Mrs. 
this while busily engaged in defending the 
the efforts of the only remaining savage, whom she 
wounded so severely with the axe, 

A prisoner, who escaped from the Indians soon after the happen¬ 
ing of this transaction, reported that the wounded savage was the 
only one, of a party of eight, who returned to their towns; that on 
beiug asked by some one, 4,4 what news,”—he replied, 44 bad news 
poor Indian, me lose a son, me lose a brother,—the squaws have 
taken the breech clout, and fight worse than the Long Knives.” 

The freauent commission of the most enormous outrages, led 










was 

raised, and the command of it being given to Gen. Scott, he marched 
immediately for their towns. When near them, he sent out two 
spies to learn the state of the enemy, who reported that they had 
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seen a forge body of Indians, not far from the fatal spot where St. 
Clair’s bloody battle had been fought, enjoying themselves with die 
plunder there taken, riding the oxen, and acting in every respect as 
if drunk. General Scott immediately gave orders to move forward 
briskly, and arranging his men into three divisions, soon came upon 
and attacked the savages. The contest was short but decisive.— 
Two hundred of the enemy were killed on the spot, the cannon and 
such of the other stores as were in their possession retaken, and the 
savage forces completely routed. The loss of the Kentuckians was 
inconsiderable—only six killed and but few wounded. 

General Scott, on his return, gave an affecting account of the ap¬ 
pearance of the field, where General St. Clair had been encountered 

“The plain,” said he, “had a very melancholy ap- 
In the space of three hundred and fifty yards, lay three 
hundred skull bones, which were buried by my men while on the 
ground; from thence for miles on. and the road was strewed with 
skeletons, muskets, &c.” A striking picture of the desolation 
wrought there -on the bloody fourth of November, 

Neither the signal success of the expedition under General Scott, 
nor the preparations which were being made by the general govern¬ 
ment for the more rigorous prosecution of the war against them, 
caused the Indians to relax their exertions to harrass the frontier in¬ 
habitants. The ease with which they had overcome the two armies 
sent against them under Harmar and St. Clair, inspired them with 
contempt for our troops, and induced a belief of their own invincibi¬ 
lity, if practising the vigilance necessary to guard against a surprise. 
To the want of thin vigilance, they ascribed the success of General 
Scott; and deeming it necessary only to exercise greater precaution 
to avoid similar results, they guarded more diligently the passes into 
their country, while discursive parlies of their warriors would per¬ 
petrate their accustomed acts of aggression upon the persons and 
property of the whites. 

,y, 1792, a party of savages came upon a 
creek, and approaching late in the evening a field 
recently cleared by John Waggoner, found him seated on a log, rest¬ 
ing himself after the labors of the day. In this eompany of Indians 
was the sinee justly celebrated General Tecumseh, who leaving his 
companions to make sure of those in the house, placed his gun on 
fence mi fired deliberately at; Waggoner. The leaden messen- 
death failed of its errand, and passing through the ileeve of 
left Waggoner uninjured, to try his speed with the Indian, 
a direction opposite the house, to avoid coining in eontict 
wi me savages there, he outstripped his pursuer, and got safely off. 

the mean time, those who had been left to operate against those 
of the family who were at the house, finding a small boy in the yard, 
killed and scalped him; and proceeding on, made prisoners of Mrs. 
Waggoner and her six children, and departed immediately with them, 
lest the escape of her husband should lead to their instant pursy it, 

20 
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They were disappointed in till* expectation. A company of men 
was soon collected, who repaired to the then desolate mans ion, and 
from thence followed on the trail of the savages. About a mile from 

found where its brains had been 
torn from its head. A small 
Mrs. Waggoner and two others of her children, 
lifeless bodies mangled in the most barbarous and shocking 
manner. Having thus freed themselves from the principal impedi¬ 
ments to a rapid retreat, the savages hastened on, and the pursuit was 
unavailing. They reached their town* with the remaining prisoners 

..two girls and a boy. and avoided chastisement for the outrage..- 

The elder of the two girls did not long remain with them, but esca- 
to the neighborhood of Detroit with another 

treaty of 
the war, 

the war of 1812. He was then seen among some friendly Indians, 
and bearing a strong resemblance in features to his father, was recog¬ 
nized as Waggoner's captive son. He had married a squaw, by 
whom he had several children, was attached to his manner of life, 
and for a time resisted every importunity to withdraw himself from 
among them. When his father visited him, it was with difficulty he 
was induced to return to the haunts of his childhood, and the associ¬ 
ates of his younger days, even on a temporary visit. When, how¬ 
ever, he did return to them, the attention and kindly conduct of his 
friends prevailed with him to remain until he married and took up 
his permanent abode amid the habitations of civilized men. Still, 
with the feelings natural to a father, his heart yearned towards his 
children in the forest; and at times he seemed to lament that he ever 
forsook them. 

In the summer of this year, a parcel of horses were taken from 
the West Fori, and the Indians who had stolen them, being discov¬ 
ered as they were retiring, they were pursued by Captain Coburn, 
who was stationed at the mouth of Little Kenhawa with a party of 
as scouts. Following them across the Ohio river, 

in 

Hitherto, property recovered from 
been invariably restored to those from whom it had 
but on the present occasion a different course was pursued 
Contending that they received compensation for services rendered 
them in Virginia, and were not bound to treat without its limits in 
pursuit of the savages, cur to retake the property of which they had 
divested its rightful owners, they claimed the horses as plunder taken 
front the Indians, sold them, and divided the proceeds of sale among 
themselves—much to the dissatisfaction of those from whom the 















savages 

In the course of the ensuing fall, Henry Neal, William Triplett 
Daniel Rowell, from Neal’s station, ascended the Liule Kenhawa 
ioes to the mouth of the Burning Spring run, from whence 
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they en a Buffalo hunt in the adjoining woods. But they 









bad been teen as they plied their canoes op the river, by a party 
Indians, who no sooner saw them placed in a situation favoring 1 

purposes of their hearts, than they fired upon 
and Triplett were killed and fell into the river,-.'Rowell was missed 

and escaped by swimming the Kenhawa, the Indians shooting at him 
as he swam. In a few days after, the dead were found in a ripple 
and buried. The Indians had not been able to draw them from their 

watery grave, and obtain their scalps. 

During this year unsuccessful attempts were made by the general 
government to terminate Indian hostilities by negotiation. They 

were too much elated with their recent success, to think of burying 
their resentments in a treaty of peace; and so little did they fear the 

governmental forces, and such was their confidence 
that 

ose who were sent to mem as messen^ 
of peace. Major Truman and Col. Hardin, severally sent upon this 
mission, were murdered by them; and when commissioners to treat 
with them were received by them, their only answer was, a positive 
refusal to enter into a treaty. 

When this determination was made known to the President, every 
precaution which could be used, was taken by him to prevent the re¬ 
currence of those enormities which were daily committed on the 
frontier, and particularly in the new State of Kentucky. General 
St. Clair, after having asked that a court of enquiry should be held, 
to consider of his conduct in the campaign of 1791, and finding 
that his request could not be granted, resigned the command of the 
army, and was succeeded by General Anthony Wayne. That the 
operations of the army might not be defeated as heretofore, by too 
great a reliance on undisciplined militia, it was recommended to 
Congress to authorize the raising of three additional regiments of 
regular soldiers; and the bill for complying with this recommenda- 

opposed by a strong party 
hostile to the then administration, was finally passed. 

The forts Hamilton and Jefferson, erected by Gen 
tinned to be well garrisoned: but there was some di 
plying them with provisions 

intercept them on their way. As early as April, 1792, they taught 
the necessity of having a strong guard to escort supplies with 
safety, by a successful attack on Major Adair, who with one hundred 
and twenty volunteers from Kentucky, had charge of a number of 
pack-horses laden with provisions. He was engaged by a body of 
saviges, not much superior in number, and although he was under 
cover of Fort St. Clair, yet did they drive him into the fort, and car¬ 
ry off the provisions and 

conspicuous on 
with nearly equal numbers, against a 

tutored in the science of open warfare, well mounted and eqnipped, 

armed with every necessary weapon, and, almost under the guns of 

the fort. And they fought successfully*-.killing one captain and ten 
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privates, wounding several, and taking property estimated to be worth 
fifteen thousand dollars. Nothing seemed to abate their ardor 

placed in the forts erected sc 






settlements, 
striking an effecti 
slacken in hostilities, or 



preparations which were 
y caused them for an 
movements asrainst the 




instant 
frontier. 

In the spring of 1793, a party of warriors, proceeding towards 
the head waters of the Monongahela river, discovered a marked way, 
leading a direction which they did not know to be inhabited by 
whites. It led to a settlement which had been recently made on 
Elk river, by Jeremiah and Benjamin Carpenter, and a few others 
Bath county, and who had been particularly careful to make 

lead to a discovery of their situation, 

but Adana O’Brien, moving into the same section of country.in the 

spring #f 1792, and being rather an indifferent woodsman 
blazed the trees in several directions so as to enable him readily to 
find his home, when business or pleasure should have drawn him 
from it It was upon one of these marked trees that the Indiant 
chanced to fall; and pursuing it came to the deserted cabin of O’Brien, 
he having returned to the interior, because of his not raising a so t 
ciency of grain for the subsistence of his family. Proceeding from 
O’Brien’s, they came to the house of Benjamin Carpenter, whom 
they found alone and killed. Mrs. Carpenter being discovered by 
them, before she was aware of their presence, was tomahawked and 
scalped a small distance from the yard. 

The burning of Benjamin Carpenter’s house, led to a discovery 
of these outrages; and the remaining inhabitants of that neighborhood, 
remote from any fort or populous settlement to which they could fly 
for security, retired to the mountains and remained for several days 
concealed in a cave. They then caught their horses and moved their 
families to the West Fork; and when they visited the places of their 
former residence for the purpose of collecting their stock and carrying 
it off with their former property, scarce a vestige of them was to be 






Among tlie few interesting incidents which occurred in the upper 
country, during this year, was the captivity and remarkable escape 
of two brothers, John and Henry Johnson—the former thirteen, the 
latter eleven years of age. They lived at a station on the west side 
the Ohio river, near above Indian Short creek, and being at some 
distance from the house, engaged in the sportive amusements of 
youth, became fatigued and seated themselves on an old 
purpose of resting. They presently observed two men coming 

they believed to-be white men from the station, 
so close as to leave no prospect of escape by 
flight, when to their great grief they saw that two Indians wore beside 
them. They were made prisoners, and taken about lour miles. 
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when, after partaking of some roasted meat and parched corn given 

arranged for the night, by being 
each encircled in the arms of 

the one next him. 

Henry, the younger of the brothers, had grieved much at the idea 
of being carried off by the Indians, and during his short but sorrow¬ 
ful journey across the hills, had wept immoderately. John had in 
vain endeavored to comfort him with the hope that they should be 
enabled to elide the vigilance of the savages, and return to the hearth 
of their parents and brethren. He refused to be comforted. The 
ugly red man, with his tomahawk and scalping knife, which had 
been oflen called in to quiet the cries of his infancy, was now actu- 

and of torment which 






pre- 

thev 


e y 

were about to be re-enacted on himself. In anticipation of this hor¬ 
rid doom, for some time lie wept in bitterness and affliction; but 

M The tear down cbildbood’* check that Sow*, 
la like the dew-drop on ibe roae; 

When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, tfae flower l» dry.” 

When the fire was kindled at night, the supper prepared and offered 
to him, all idea of his future fate was merged in their present kind¬ 
ness; and Henry soon sunk to sleep, though enclosed in horrid hug, 
by savage arms. 

It was different with John. He felt the reality of their situation, 
he was alive to the anguish which he knew would itate the bosom 
of hiii mother, and he thought over the leans of allaying it, so in¬ 
tensely that sleep was banished from his eyes. Finding the others 
all locked in deep repose, he disengaged himself from die embrace 
of the savage at his side, and walked to the fire. To test the sound¬ 
ness of their sleep, he rekindled the dying blaze, and moved freely 
about it All remained still and motionless,—no suppressed breath¬ 
ing betrayed a feigned repose. He gently twitched the sleeping 

bade him get 

stood by the fire. “I think,” said 
had better go home now.” “Oh!” replied Henry, “they will follow 
and catch us again.” “Never fear that,” rejoined John, “we’ll kill 
before we go.” The idea was for some opposed by Henry, 

when he beheld the savages so soundly asleep, and listened to 
his brother’s plan of executing his wish, he finally consented to act 
the part prescribed him. 

The only gun which the Indians had was resting against a tree, 
at the foot of which lay their tomahawks. John placed it on a log, 
with the muzzle near to the head of one of the savages; cocked it, 
and leaving Henry with his finger to the trigger, ready to _ 
signal being given, he repaired to his own station. Holding in his 
hand one of their tomahawks, he stood astride of the other Indian, 
and as he raised his arm to deal death to the sleeping savage, Henry 
fired, and shooting off the lower part of the Indian’s jaw, called to 
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his brother, “Lay on t for /tie done for this oni” seized up the 
gun and ram off. The first blow of the tomahawk took effect on the 
back of the neck, and was not fatal. The Indian attempted to spring 
up, but John repeated his strokes with such force and so quickly, 

that he soon brought him again to the ground, and leaving him dead, 
proceeded on after his brother. 

They.presently came to a path which they recollected to have 

travelled the preceding evening, and keeping along it arrived at the 
station awhile before day. The inhabitants were, however, all up 

and in much uneasiness for the fate of the boys, and when they came 
near and heard a well known voice exclaim in accents of deep dis¬ 
tress, 44 Poor liUle fellows, they are killed or taken prisoners ,” 

John called aloud,—“No, mother, we are here again/’ 

When the tale of their captivity, and the means by which their 

was effected, were told, they did not obtain foil credence, 
at the doubts expressed by some, John observed, you had 
better go and see.” 44 But, can you again find the spot,” said one. 
•‘Yes, replied he, 44 1 hung up my hat at the turning out places, and 
can soon show you the spot.” Accompanied by several of the men, 
John relumed to the theatre of his daring exploits, and the truth of 
his statement received ample confirmation. The savage who hid 
been tomahawked was lying dead by the ire—the other had crawled 
some distance; but was tracked by his blood until found, when it 
was agreed to leave him, 44 os he must die at any rated ’ 

Companies of rangers had been for several seasons stationed on 
the Ohio river for the greater security of the persons and property 
of those who resided on and near the frontier. During this year a 
company 'which had been stationed at the mouth of .Fishing creek, 
and had remained there until its term of service had expired, deter¬ 
mined then on a scout into the Indian com m try; and crossing the river, 
marched on for some days before they saw anything which indicated 
their nearness to Indians. Pursuing a path which seemed lc> be 
much used, they came in view of an Indian camp, and observing 
another path, which likewise seemed to be much frequented, Ensign 
Itef-i ^ Morgan was sent with a detachment of the men, to see if it 
would conduct them to where were others of the Indians, who soon 
returned with the information that he had seen another of their tn~ 
campments close by. _ Upon the receipt of this intelligence, the Lieut. 
was sent forward with a party of men to attack the second encamp 

Mimtf while the (.'aptain with the residue of the company should 

proceed against that which had been first discovered, and commence 
5111 assault on it, when he should hear the firing of the Lieutenant's 
party ^at tiie^camp ^ which ^ he ^ was ^sent to assail. 

tervals around it. awaiting the light of day to begin the assault, the 

that there was a greater force of Indians with 
w hom he would have to contend than wae expected, and prudently 
resolved to withdraw his men without coming into collision with 
" le ®» Orders for this movement were directly given, and the party 
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mmediately retired. There was, however, one of the detachment, 
who had been posted some small distance in advance of the 
others with directions to fire as soon as the Indians should be seen 

who, unapprised of the withdrawal of the others, main- 
station, until he observed a squaw issuing from a camp, 
when he fired at her and rushed up, expecting to be supported by 
his ooimrades. He fell into the hands of those whom he had thus 
assailed, but his fate was far different from what he had every reason 
to suppose it would be, under those circumstances. It was the hunt¬ 
ing camp of Isaac Zane, and the female at whom lie had shot, was 
the daughter of Zane; the ball had 3lightly wounded her in the wrist. 
Her father, though had been with the Indians ever since his cap 

but practising the forbearance and forgiveness of Christian and civi¬ 
lised man, generously conducted the wanton assailant so far upon his 
way that he was enabled, though alone, to reach the seUlemeirit in 
safety. Hts fate was different from that of those whc had been to¬ 
ken prisoners by that part; of the company which remained at the 
first camp with the Captain, When the lieutenant with the detach¬ 
ment rejoined the others, disappointment at the failure of the expe¬ 
dition under him, led some of the men to fall upon the Indian prison- 
ners and inhumanly murder them. 

Notwithstanding that preparations for an active campaign against 
the savages was fast ripening to their perfection, and that the troops 
of the general overnment had penetrated as far as to the field on 
which had been fought the fatal battle of the 4th of November, 1791, 
and erected there Fort Recovery, yet did! they not cease from their 
accustomed inroads upon the settlements, even after the winter of 
1793. In March, 1794, a party of them crossed the Ohio river, and 
as they were advancing tow ards the settlements on the upper branch¬ 
es of the Monongahela, met with Joseph Cox, then on his way to 
the mouth of Leading creek on Little Kenhawa, for a load of furs 
and skins which he had left there, at the 

unexpectedly met in< m a narrow pass 
horse to ride o 

late the horse to greater speed by the application of the whip, the 
animal became stubborn and refused to go at all, when Cox was for¬ 
ced to dismount and seek safety on foot. His pursuers gained rap¬ 
idly upon him, and he saw that one of them would soon overtake 
him. He faced the savage who was near, and raised his gun to fire; 
but nothing daunted, the Indian rushed forward. €ox f s gun missed 
fire, and he was instantly a prisoner. He was taken to their towns 
and detained in captivity for some time; but at length made 

to the settlement. 

On the 34th of July, six Indians visited the West Fork River t 
at the month of Freeman’s creek, met with, and made prisoner, a 
daughter of John Runyan. She was taken off by two of the party 
of savages, but did not go more than ten or twelve miles, before she 
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was put to death 
the river and on 
near below the 




The four Indians who remained, proceeded down 

day came to the house of William Carder, 

Hacker’s creek. Mr. Carder discovered 
• • -■» * - ^ 

in time 






out two of his 

w w 

perceived by the savages and arrived in safety at the house of a 
neighbor. He then commenced firing and hallooing, so as to alarm 
those who were near, and intimidate file Indians. Both objects were 
accomplished. The Indians contented themselves with shooting at 
the cattle, mi then retreated; and Mr. Joseph Chevront, who lived 
hard by, hearing the report of the guns and the loud cries of Carder, 
sent his own family to a place of safety, and with nobleness of pur¬ 
pose, ran to^he relief iff his ne^ enabled^ 

they might 

take with them a supply of meat. On the next day a company of 
men assembled, and went in pursuit; but they could not trail the sa¬ 
vages far, because of the great caution with which they had retreated, 
and returned without accomplishing anything. 

Two days afterward, when it liras believed that the Indians had 
left the neighborhood, they came on Hacker’s creek near to the farm 
of Jacob Cozard, and finding four of his sons bathing, took three of 
them prisoners, and killed the fourth, by repeatedly stabbing him with 
a bayonet attached to a staff. The boys, of whom they made pri¬ 
soners, were immediately taken to the Indian towns and kept in cap¬ 
tivity until the treaty of Greenville in 1795. Two of them were 
then delivered up to their father, who attended to enquire for them— 
the third was not heard of for some time after, but was at length 
found at Sandusky, by his elder brother and brought home. 

After the victory obtained by General Wayne over the Indians, 
Jacob Cozard, Jr. was doomed to be burned to death, in revenge of 
the loss then sustained by the savages. Every preparation for carry¬ 
ing into execution this dreadful determination was quickly made.— 
The wood was piled, the intended victim was apprized of his ap- 
pr<^ching^fate, and before the flaming torch was applied to^Uie^fa^ 

witness the awful spectacle. The crowd was great, and the unhappy 
youth could with difficulty press his way through them. Amid the 
jeers and taunts of those whom he would address, he was proceed¬ 
ing to discharge the last sad act of his life, when a female, whose 
countenance beamed with benignity, beckoned him to fellow her.— 
He did not hesitate. He approached as if to bid her farewell, and 
she succeeded in taking him off unobserved by the many eyes gazing' 
around, and concealed him in a wigwam among some trunks and 

with a blanket. He was presei 

devoted victim, and he could hear their steps and note 
appointment. After awhile the uproar ceased, and he felt more con¬ 
fident of security. In a few minutes more he heard approaching 
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footstep* and felt that the blanket was removed from him. He 
turned to surrender himself to his pursuers, and meet a dreadful 
death. But no 1 they were two of his master’s sons who had been 
directed where to find him. and they conducted him secu 
Old Delaware town, where he remained until carried to 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace. 

In a short time after the happening of the events at Cozard’s, a 
party of Indians made an irruption upon Tygart’s Valley. For some 
time the inhabitants of that settlement had enjoyed a most fortunate 
exemption from savage molestation ; and although they had some* 
what relaxed in vigilance, they did not, however, omit to pursue a 
course calculated to ensure a continuance of their tranquility and re¬ 
pose. Instead 

neighboring forts upon the return of spring, the increase of 
tion and capacity of the community to repel aggression, caused them 
to neglect other acts of precaution, and only to assemble at particular 
houses, when danger was believed to be at hand. In consequence 
of the reports which reached them of the injuries lately committed 
by the savages upon the West Fork, several families collected at the 
house of Mr. Joseph Canaan for mutual security, and while thus 
assembled, were visited by a party of Indians, when perfectly unpre¬ 
pared for resistance. The savages entered the house awhile after 
dark, and approaching the bed on which Mr. Canaan was lolling, 
one of them addressed him with the familiarity of an old acquain¬ 
tance and saying “ how d’ye do, how d’ye do,” presented his hand. 
Mr. Canaan was rising to reciprocate the greeting, when he was 
pierced by it hall discharged at him from another savage, and fell 
dead. The report of the gun at once told who- were the visitors, and. 
put them upon using immediate exertions to effect their safety by 
flight. A young man who was near when Canaan was shot, aimed 
at the murderer a blow with a drawing knife, which took effect on 
the head of the savage and brought him to the ground. Ralston then 
escaped through the door, and fled in safety, although fired 




When the Indians entered the house, there was a Mrs. Ward 
sitting in the room. So soon as she observed that the intruders were 
savages, she passed into another apartment with two of the children, 

and going out with them through a window, got safely away. Mr. 
Lewis (brother to Mrs. Canaan) likewise escaped' from a back room, 
in which he had been asleep at the firing of the gun. Three chil¬ 
dren nr ere tomahawked and scalped—Mrs. Canaan made prisoner, 
and the savages withdrew. The severe wound inflicted on the head 
of the Indian by Ralston, made it necessary that they should delay 
their return to their towns, until his recovery ; and they accordingly 

for several 

weeks. Their extreme caution in travelling rendered any attempt to 

discover them unavailing, and when their companion was restored 
they proceeded on, without interruption. On the close of the war, 
Mrs. Canaan was redeemed from captivity by a brother from Bruns¬ 
wick in Mew Jersey, and restored to liner surviving friends. 
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Thus fir in the year 1794, the army of the Unite! States had set 
been organized for efficient operations. Gen. Wayne had been ae- 

discharge of every preparatory duty devofo- 
distinguished characteristics of uncommon 
, which had acquired for him the appellation of 
“ Mad Anthony” and which so eminently fitted him for the com¬ 
mand of an army warring against savages, gave promi«e of sucees* 
to his arms. ■ 

Before the troops marched from Fort Washington, it was deemed 
advisable to have an abundant supply of provisions in tie different 

forts in advance of this, as well for the supply of their respective 
garrisons, as for the subsistance of the general army, in the event of 
its being driven into them, by untoward circumstances. With 
view, three 

Fort Recovery; and as it was known that considerable bodies of the 
enemy were constantly hovering about the forts, and awaiting oppor¬ 
tunities of cutting off any detachments from the main array, Major 
McMahon, with eighty riflemen under Capt. Hartshorn, and fifty 
dragoons, under Capt. Taylor, was ordered on as an escort. This 
force was too great to justify the savages in making an attack, until 
they could unite the many war parlies which were near; -and before 
this could be effected, Major McMahon reached his destination. 

On the 30th of July, as the escort was about leaving Fort Re¬ 
covery, it was attacked by an army of one thousand Indians, in the 
immediate vicinity of the fort. Captain Hartshorn had advanced 
only three or four hundred yards, at the head of the riflemen, when 
he iras Unexpectedly beset on every side. With the most consum¬ 
mate bravery and good conduct, he maintained the unequal conflict, 
until Major McMahon, placing himself at the head of the cavalry, 
charged upon the enemy, and was repulsed with considerable loss.— 
Maj. McMahon, Capt. Taylor and Cornet Terry fell upon the first 
onset, and many of the privates were killed or wounded. The whole 
savage force being now brought to press on Capt. Hartshorn, that 




, with twenty volunteers, marched from Fort Recovery 
and forcing a passage through a column of the enemy at the point of 
the bayonet, joined the rifle corps, at the instant that Captain Harts¬ 
horn received a shot which broke his thigh. Lieut. Craig being 
killed and Lieut. Marks taken prisoner, Lieut. Drake conducted the 
retreat; and while endeavoring for an instant to hold the enemy in 
check, so as to enable the soldiers to bring off their wounded Captain, 

a shot himself in the groin, and the retreat was resumed, 

field. 

When the remnant 
Michael, who 

the flank of the enemy, was found to be 

as lost. But while his friends were deploring his unfortunate fate, 
he and Lieut. Marks, who had been early taken prisoner, were 








Capt. 

issing, and was given up 
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fashing through the enemy, from opposite directions towards the 
Fort. They gained it safely* notwithstanding they were m 
need, and many shots fired at them. Lieut. Marks had got off by 
nocking down the Indian who held him prisoner; and Lieutenant 
Michael had tost ait of his party, but three men. The entire loss of 
the Americans was twenty-three kitted* and forty wounded. The 
riflemen brought in ten sealps which were taken early in the action ; 
beyond this the enemy’s loss was never ascertained. Many of them 
were no doubt kilted and wounded, as they advanced in solid columns 
up to the very muxzle of the guns, and were afterwards seen carry¬ 
ing off many of their warriors on pack horses. 

it length Gen. Wayne put the army, over which he had been 
given the command* in motion ; and upon its arrival at the confluence 

made for the attainment of peace, without the effusion of bloci t. 
Commissioners were sent forward to the Indians to effect this desi¬ 
rable object; who exhorted them to listen to their propositions for 
terminating the war, and no longer to be deluded by the counsels of 
white emmiusaries, who had not the power to afford them protection; 
but only sought to involve the frontier of the United Slates in a war, 
from which much evil but no good could possibly result to either 
paily. The savages, however, felt confident that success would 
again attend their arms, and deriving additional incentives to war from 
their proximity to the British fort, recently erected at the foot of the 
rapids* declined the overture for peace, and seemed ardently to desire 
the battle, which they knew must soon be fought. 

The Indian army at this time, amounted to about two thousand 
warriors* and when reconnoitered on the 19th of August were found 
encamped in a thick bushy wood and near to the British Fort. The 
array of Gen. Wayne was equal in numbers to that of the enemy; 
and when on the morning of the 20th, it took up the line of march, 
the troops were so disposed as to avoid being surprised, and to come 
into aetion on the shortest notice, and under the most favorable cir- 
eomstances. A select battalion of mounted volunteers, commanded 
by Major Price* moving in advance of the main army, had proceeded 
but a few miles, when a fire so severe, was aimed at It by the sava¬ 
ges concealed, as usual* that it was forced to fall back. The enemy 
nad chosen their ground with great judgment, taking a position behind 
the fallen timber which had been prostrated by a tornado, and m a 
woods so thick as to render it impracticable for the cavalry to act 
with effect. They were formed into three regular lines, much ex¬ 
tended in front, within supporting distance fo each other, and reach¬ 
ing about two miles ; and their first effort was to turn the left flank 
of the American 
Gen. 






bayonet, and when up to deliver a close and well directed fire, to be 
followed by a charge so brisk as not to allow them time to reload or 
form their lines, life second line was ordered to the support of the 
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and Capt. Campbell at the head of the cavalry, and General 
at the head of the mounted volunteers were sent forward to 

wings of the enemy. All these complicated 
orders were promptly executed ; but such was the impetuosity of the 
change made by the first line of infantry, so completely and entirely 
was the enemy broken by it, and so rapid the pursuit, that only a 
small part of the second line and of the mounted volunteers were in 
time to participate in, the action, notwithstanding the great exertions 
of their respective officers to co-operate, in the engagement; and in 
less than one hour, the savages were driven more than two miles 
and within gunshot of the British Fort, by less than one half their 






possession 

dispersion of the savages. In this time, all 
the houses and cornfields, both above and below the British Fort, and 
among the rest, the houses and stores of Col. McKee, an English 
trader of great influence among the Indians, and which had been in¬ 
variably exerted to prolong the war, were consumed by fire or other¬ 
wise entirely destroyed. On the 27th, the American army returned 
to its head quarters, laying waste the cornfields and villages on each 
aide of the river for about fifty miles ; and this too in the most popu¬ 
lous and best improved part of the Indian country. 

The loss sustained by the American army, in obtaining this bril¬ 
liant victory, over a savage enemy flushed with former success, 
amounted to thirty-three killed and one hundred wounded; that of 
the enemy was never ascertained. In his official account of the ac- 
tion, Gen. Wayne says, “The wood® were strewed for a considera¬ 
ble distance, with the dead bodies of the Indian® and their white 
auxiliaries and at a council held a few days after, when British 
agents endeavored to prevail on them to risk another engagement, 
they expressed a determination to “bury the bloody hatchet’ 1 saying, 
that they had just lost more than two hundred of their warriors. 

Some events occurred during this engagement, which are deemed 
worthy of being recorded here, although not of general interest. 
While Capt. Campbell was engaged in 
enemy, three of them plunged into the river, and endeavored to es¬ 
cape the fury of the conflict, by swimming to the opposite shore.— 
They were seen by two negroes, who were on the bank to which 
the Indians were aiming, and who concealed themselves behind a log 

purpose of intercepting them. When with inf shooting dis¬ 
tance one of the negroes fired and killed one of the Indians. The 

took hold of him to drag him to shore, when one of them 
was tuned, by the fire of the other negro. The remaining Indian, 
now in shoal water, endeavored to draw both the dead to the 
bank; but before he could effect this, the negro who had first fired, 
had reloaded, and again discharging his gun, killed him also, and the 
three floated down the river. 

Another circumstance is related, which shows the obstinacy with 
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which the corniest was maintained by individuals in both armies. A 
soldier and an Indian came in collision, the one having an unloaded 
gun—the other a tomahawk. After the action was over, they were 
both found dead ; the soldier with his bayonet in the body of the Irv- 
dian, and the Indian with his tomahawk in the head of the soldier. 

Notwithstanding the signal victory, obtained by General Wayne 
over the Indians, yet did their hostility to the whites lead them to 
acts of occasional violence, ant! kept them for some time from acced¬ 
ing to the proposals for peace. In consequence of this, their whole 
country was laid waste, and forts erected in the hearts of their set¬ 
tlements at once to starve and awe them into quiet® The desired 
effect wan produced. Their crops being laid waste, their villages 
burned, fortresses erected in various parts of their country and kept 
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at any instant, there was no alternative left them but to sue for peace. 
When the Shawanees made known their wish to bury the bloody 
hatchet , Gen. Wayne refused to treat singly with them, and declared 
that all the different tribes of the North Western Indians should be 
parties to any treaty which he should make. This required some 
time as they had been much dispersed after the defeat of the 20th of 
August, and the great devastation committed on their crops and pro¬ 
visions by the American army, had driven many to the woods, to 
procure a precarious subsistence by hunting. Still, however, to such 
abject want and wretchedness were they reduced, that exertions were 
immediately made to collect them in general council; and as this was 
the work of some time, it was not effected until midsummer of 1795. 

At this interval of time, there was but a solitary interruption, 
caused by savage aggression, to the general repose and quiet of North 
Western Virginia; and that interruption occurred in a settlement 
which had been exempt from invasion since the year 1782. In the 

summer of.1795, the trail of a large parly of Indians was discovered 

on Leading creek, and proceeding directly towards the settlements 
on the head of the West Fork, those on Buchannon river, or in Ty- 
garts Valley. In consequence of the uncertainty against which of 





measures, to guard against the happening of any unpleasant result, 
were taken by all, save the inhabitants on Buchannon. They had 
so Icing been exempt from the murderous incursions of the savages, 
while other settlements not remote from them, were yearly deluged 
with blood, ilial a false security was engendered, which proved fatal 
to the lives and happiness of some of them, by causing them to ne¬ 
glect the use of such precautionary means as would warn them of 
the near approach of danger and ward it when it came. 
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had been given them, on the clay after the express had sounded an 
alarm among them, as John Bozarth, Sr. and his sons George and 
John were busied in drawing grain from the field to the barn, the 
agonizing shrieks of those at the licmse rent the air around them; 
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hastened to ascertain and if practicable avert tbe cause 

>rge to approach the house some 
but the practised eve of the 


with his gun raised 

tude he exclaimed “See, George, an Indian is going to shoot 
George was then too near the savage to think of escaping by flight- 
lie looked at him steadily, and when he supposed the fatal aim was 
taken and the linger just pressing on the trigger, he fell, and the ball 
whistled by him. Not doubting but that the youth hail fallen in 
death, the savage passed by him and pressed in pursuit of the father. 

Mr. Bozarth had not attained to that age when the sinews become 
too much relaxed for active exertions, but was yet springy and qple, 
and was enabled to keep ahead of his pursuer. Despairing of over¬ 
taking him, by reason of his great speed, the savage hurled a toma¬ 
hawk at his head. It passed harmless by, and the old gentleman got 
safely off. 

When George Bozarth fell as the Indian fired, he lay still as if 
dead, and supposing the scalping knife would be next applied to his 
head, determined on seizing the savage by the leg® as he would stoop 
over him, and endeavor to bring him to the ground, when he hoped 
to be able to gain the mastery over him. Seeing him pass on in pur¬ 
suit of his father, he arose and took to flight also. On his way he 
overtook a younger brother, who had become alarmed, and was hob¬ 
bling slowly away on a sore foot. George gave him every aid in his 
power to facilitate his flight, until he discovered that another of the 
savages was pressing close upon them. Knowing that if he remain¬ 
ed with his brother, both must inevitably perish, he was reluctantly 
forced to leave him to his fate. Proceeding on, he came up with hi* 
father, who not doubting but he was killed when the savage fired at 
him, broke forth with the exclamation, “ Why, George , J thought 
you were dead” and manifested, even in that sorrowful moment, a 
joyful feeling at his mistake. 

The Indians who were at the house, wrought their work of blood 

would have been impediments to their retreat; and 





arrived in time to surrender their captives to Gen. Wayne. 

This was the last mischief done by the Indians in North Western 

Virginia* For twenty years, the inhabitants of that section of coun¬ 
try, had suffered all the horrors of savage warfare, and all the woes 
which spring from the uncurbed indulgence of those barbarous and 

vindicitive passions, which bear sway in savage breasts. The treaty 
of Greenville, concluded on the 3d of August, 1705, put a period to 
the war, and with it, to those acts of devastation 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





Having, m we hope, succeeded in furnishing the reader a satisfac- 
narration of events that mark the early history of our covntry, 

m developed in the region* of New England, Eastern 

western Virginia, Kentucky, we return to the territory of Penn 

was, during the same period of time embraced in 
sketch of scenes in North-western 












barbarous atrocity and general suffering amongst 
tante. The limits of our volume will not admit of more than a com¬ 
pressed statement of the most prominent events, for which we are 
chiefly indebted to Mr. I. D. Rupp’s Historical Collections, where 
many interesting details may be found by the reader desirous of ex¬ 
amining them* 


Before it was taken possession of by Europeans, the territory 
now called Pennsylvania was occupied by various tribes of Indians, 
of which the chief were the Del-a-wares, Six Nations, and Shaw- 
an-ee». 

In 1643, the first colony of whites was established by the 
Swedes, under Governor John Prlntz. They settled along the wes¬ 
tern bank of the Delaware, principally, near the mouth of the Schuyl- 
kill• They were the first purchasers of the 1 and from the Indians, 
and called it New Sweden. 

In 1655, the Dutch colony of New Netherlands (now New 
subdued the Swedish colony, but permitted all the Swedish 




ania. 





possessions in 


tO WUr 


1681, King Charles the Second grant 

Earn Penn , and gave it the present name. 

In 1682, Penn regularly founded the province. 

In July, 1776 , Pennsylvania became a free and independent 
State by the Declaration of Independence and the formation of a 

State Constitution. At that time it contained about 300,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The Del-a-wares, so called by the whites from the river on 
whose banks they were first met, and where they chiefly resided, 
were the most numerous nation in the province. They called them¬ 
selves LtBN-M Len-a-pe, or the original people . They were also 
sometimes known by the name of Jll-gon-qutns. 
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They were divided into three chief tribes: The U-na . mis, or 

turtles, the Un-a-lacht-gos, or turkeys, and the Mon-set/s, our wolves. 
The two first occupied the country south-east of the Kittatinny, and 
last the region north of that mountain, on the upper waters of 
Delaware and Susqpehanna. 

The various bands of Delawares received different names from 
the whites, according to their location, as the Sus-que-han-nas, the 
Conestogas , the Nesh-a-min-ies, the Nan-li-cokes, fyc. 

The Shaw-an.eks, a portion of a different nation, were settled 

near Wy.o.ming, and some of them on the Ohio, below Pittsburg. 

The celebrated Five Nations seem originally to have owned 
•western Pennsylvania. The On-on-da-gas, Ca-y-u-gas, On-ei- 

) 1 < 



das Sen-e-cas 





T o-hawks first composed this remarkable and pow- 






ro-ras, after which they were called the Six Nations. 

By the Delawares they were called Ming-os and Maquas, by 
the French Iroquois , and by the English the Pive or Six Nations. 

Their chief residence or council-house was at On-on-da-go, in 
New York, the greater part of which State belonged to them. 

Sometime previous to the landing of the Europeans, the Six Na¬ 
tions are said to have conquered the Delawares. It is at least certain 
that they exercised authority over them, and that this subjection of¬ 
ten rendered the dealinj of the colonists with the Delawares com¬ 
plicated and difficult. 

In 1756, Tee-dy-us-cund, the noted Delaware chief, seems to have 
compelled the Six Nations to acknowledge the independence of his 
tribe; but the claim of superiority was often afterwards revived. 

In 1638, the Swedes purchased from the Indians the land from 
Cape Mendo-pen to the Falls at Trenton, along the western shore 
the Delaware. 

In 1643, they commenced settling within the present bounds of 
Pennsylvania. Their Governor, John Printz, erected a fort, which 
he called New Gottemburg, and afterwards a church and a spacious 
house for himself on Tin-i-cum island, in the Delaware, below * 
Schuylkill. 








year they were taken by Peter Sfuyvesant , 
colony of New Netherlands, now New York. 

Nine years afterwards, or in 1664, all the Dutch possessions in 

America, including those on the Delaware, were conquered by the 



Being thus possessed of the territory by conquest from those who 
had rightfully acquired the Indian title to at least a part of it. King 
Charles the Second, bv charter, dated March 4. 1681 

Society of Friends, 







the 24th of October, 1682, William Penn arrived at his new 
province in the ship Welcome . He first landed at New Castle, in 
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present State of Delaware. At this time Delaware also belonged 
Penn, by grant from the Duke of York, the king’s brother, bnt 
not long continue connected .with Pennsylvania. 

The same year he laid out Phil . a . dcl-phia, on land purchased 

from three Swedish settlers; divided the province into the three 
counties of Philadelphia, Chester, and Bucks; and convened the 
first legislature, which met on the 4th of December, at the town of 
Chester, and completed their session in three days. 

Early in 1683, Penn entered into treaties with the Indians for 

* 

purchase of large tracts of land west and north of Philadelphia, 
being his honest rule to acquire the Indian title, as well as that of th« 
English king. 

In 1684, Penn sailed for England. 

In 1691, a dispute arose between the provinces of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, which resulted in the formation 
and the final separation of the provinces. 

In 1699, Penn returned to the province with his family, and found 
it much increased in population, prosperity and wealth. 

In 1701, a new charier , or frame of government, more fully adapt- 
ed to the wants of the people, was adopted, and Penn finally returned 
to England. 

In 1718, he died at Rushcomb, in Buckinghamshire, aged seventy- 
four years. His last days were embittered by persecution and pecu¬ 
niary distresses at home, and dissensions in his colonies. 

On his death, Pennsylvania became the property of hie sons, 
John, Thomas, and Richard, by whom, or their deputies, it was 
governed till the Revolution. 

In 1744 , the war between England and France put an end to the 
peact that had previously existed without any interruption between 
the colonists and Indians. Before that melancholy era, the prudent 
councils of the Friends had completely saved the province from those 
Indian ravages that afterwards devastated the frontiers. 

In 1754, by the treaty of Albany, the Six Nations conveyed to 
the 

er and Kit-ta-tin-ny mountain 

creek. Being without the consent of the Delawares 
ees, who occupied the territory, those tribes became 
and joined the French. 

In 1768, all the remaining lands in the province, except those be¬ 
yond the Al-le-ghen-y river, were purchased from, the Indians at Fort 
Stanwix , now Rome, in Oneida county, New York. 

In 1769, the .civil war between the Connecticut settlers and 

Pennsylvania claimants began in Wy-o-ming. 

1778, the Tories and In 







Shaw-an- 






ments 











lands was decided in favor of Pennsylvania, by Commissioners 
Congress at Trenton, after full argument and investigation. 

In 1784, all the remaining lands owned by the Indians in i 
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Slate, wfiif purchased from the Six Nations by treaty at Fort Stan* 
wix.. Burrowes' State Book of Pmmylvama. 





presenting 
ins consid- 


the whiles by the Indians, before Braddock’s defeat, nevertheless the 

number of abductions was considerable before that time.Among 

others, inhabitants of Cumberland county, that were taken captive, 
were John Evans, Henry Devoy, Owen Nicholson, Alexander Ma- 
genty, Patrick Bums, and George Hutchinson, all of whom returned 
again to Cumberland—these were captured in 1752, f 53, and 9 54 ; 
and some of them endured great hardships. 

A number of French Indians headed by a Frenchman, took Geoige 

Henry, John Evans, James Devoy and Owen Nicholson, prior to 1753.-. 

They were carried to Quebec, and from thence sent to Rochelle, in France, 
where they were released by the English ambassador, and by him sent to 
London; from there they got a passage to Philadelphia; and on 
a petition to the Assembly, May 22, 1753, and the House having 
ered the petitioner's unhappy case were granted them as much money as 
bore their expenses to Cumberland county, their place of residence. Six¬ 
teen pounds were allowed them. 

bile one Alexander Magenty was trading with the Cuttawa Indians, 
who were in alliance with the crown of Great Britain, and on returning 
home, he was 'taken prisoner, January 26, 1753, by a party of French In¬ 
dians of the Cagnmoaga Nation, near the river Kantucgvi, a western branch 
of the Ohio. 'The Indians beat and abused Magenty in the most barbarous 
and cruel manner; then sent him to Montreal. From that place the pri¬ 
soner wrote a letter to the Mayor of Albany, requesting him to obtain bis 
release, which was ultimately effected, by paying a considerable sum of 
money to the Indians who had taken him. Magenty returned to Philadel¬ 
phia m the autumn of 1753, destitute of clothes and other necessaries; the 
Assembly granted him six pounds to bear his expenses to Cumberland 
county, the place o! his .residence. 

In November 1755, the Assembly granted ten pounds to Patrick Burns 
and Geoige Hutchinson, who had been taken prisoners by the Indians, and 
made their escape, to furnish them necessaries in their distressed circum¬ 
stances, to return from Philadelphia to Cumberland county, their place of 
residence. Votes of .Assembly, vol. iv. 



for a space of about seventy years; but now, 1753 and f 54 a different 
spirit manifested itself in the conduct of some of the Indians, in the 

north-western parts of the State, and along the frontier settlements of 

the province—they joined with the French against the English, and 
made havoc of their former friends, the English; many of wliorn r 
al the instigation of their new allies, the French, they murdered most 

cruelly, as will be apparent from the following detailed accounts of 

obscured the hitherto existing friendly re¬ 
seized hold of those, who seemed to have 

nothing to fear 
fVontiex settlers. 

The inhabitants of Cumberland now began to fear greatly that the 
enemy, who had recently made incursions into Virginia, would before 
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kmg f fill upon them too, and they petitioned Governor Haiiiitoii to aid 
them in their critical condition. The inhabitants of the upper part 
of Lancaster (now Dauphin) county, sent a similar petition to die 

[given below 



we would 


The address ol the subscribers of the county of Cumberland, sheweth 
that we are now in most imminent danger by a powerful army of cruel, 

merciless and inhumane enemies, by whom our lives, liberties* estates, and 
all that tends to promote our welfare, are in the utmost danger of dreadful 
destruction, and this lamentable truth is most evident from the late defeat 
of ithe Virginia forces, and now as we lire under your Honor's protection, 

your immediate notice, we living upon the Frontiers ot the 
enemies so close upon us, nothing doubting but these 
affect your Honor, and as you have our weliare at heart, 

. 1 • * . t _ * i . * » »• jin * • 

And we 
Philip Dir. 

vies, our commissioners, to deliver this our petition to your Honor, and in 
hopes of your due attention and regard thereto, we are your Honoris de¬ 
voted servants, and as in duty bound shall ever pray: 






Ccmubsland, I5lh July, 1754. 


John 
id y > 



, - - _ _ George runey,_,____, 

Joseph Culbertson, Samuel Culbertson, John Thompson, John Reynolds, Qeone Hamilton, 
David Mafaw, James Chambers, Hermanns Alrichs, Robert Meek, Archibald Meehan, Beqj. 
Blyih, Joseph McKinney, John Thompson, Francis Campbell, John Finly, Isaac Miller, John 
Machan, John Miller, John Blair, James Blair, James Moore, John Finly, William Whits, 
William Buchanan, John Montgomery, Andrew McFarlane, James Brandon, John PatUeon, 
John Crcighend, Wm. McClure, Samuel Stevens, William Brown, Pat. McFarlan, Stephen 
Foulk, John Armstrong. Stephen Foulk, Jr. William McCoekry, Charles Paulson, Wm. Miller, 
John Prentice, Arthur Forster, William Slyth, Gideoa Griffith, Thomas Henderson, Andrew 
McIntyre, John McCur, Robert Guthrie, George Davidson. Robert Miller, Thomas Willson, 
Thomas Locked, Tobias Hendricks. The petition was read in Council, August 6,1754. 

The humble petition of the inhabitants of the townships of Buxton, Derry 
and Hanover, Lancaster County, humbly sheweth that your petitioners 
being settled on and near the river Susquenannah, apprehend themselves in 
great clanger from the French and French Indians, as it is in their power 
several times in the year to transport themselves with ammunition, artillery 

and every necessary, down the said river.and their conduct of late to the 

neighboring Provinces increases our dread of a speedy visit from them, as 

convenient as the Provinces already attacked, and are 
ourselves, as we are unprovided with arms and 
ammunition and unable to purchase them. A great number are warm and 
active in these parts for the defence of themselves and country, were they 
enabled so to do, (although not such a number as would be able to with¬ 
stand the enemy) we, your petitioners, therefore humbly pray that your 
Honor would take our distressed condition into consideration and male 
such provision for us as may prevent ourselves and families from being de¬ 
stroyed and ruined by such a cruel enemy ; and your petitioners as in duty 
will ever pray. 

a Dated July SSI, 1754. 

Tiros. Forster, Ja#. Armstrong. John Harris, Thom. Simpson, Samuel Simson, John Carson, 
David Shields, William McMullon, John Cuoil, William Armstrong, James Armstrong. Wm. 

. “ ' L ford T. McCar- 

McClure,Tbee. 
'ayior, Jeremiah Sturgeon, 
Thomas King, Robert Smith, Adam Reed, John Crawford, Thomas Crawford, John McCkua, 
Thomas Ilume, Thom. Stean, John Hume, John Crape, Thou. McCicur, Win. McCieur, John 
Rodgers, James Peterson, John Young. Bz. Saokey, John Florsior, Mitchell Graham, James 
Toalen, Jas. Gal breath. James Cmfipel, Robert Boyd, Jas. Chambers. Robert Armstrong, John 
Compel. Hugh Black, Tlioe. Black. This Pet itlon read in council 8th Aug. 1754. 
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Fear, ever of a contagious nature, seized hold of those more re¬ 
motely settled from the frontier. The inhabitants of Donegal township, 
Lancaster county, also felt that they, as well as their fellow-inhabitants, 
were in great danger of being murdered by the savages and their 
French I in view of the impending dangers, joined in 

ing the Governor to take their distressed condition into cons _ J||_ 

The Governor, on maturely considering the condition of the fron- 
tier settlers, sent a message to the Assembly, then, in session, urging 
in strong terms that immediate aid should be afforded the petitioners. 
In this message (August 1754) he says, 44 The people of Cumberland 
and the upper parts of Lancaster county, are so apprehensive of 
danger, at this critical juncture, from the nearness of French and 



the most 



— 8001’ 'WSWF 

active in defence of themselves and their country, were they enabled 
so to be, by being supplied with arms and ammunition, which many 
of them are unable to purchase at their own private expense. The 
substance of these several petitions, which I shall likewise order to 
be laid before you, appears to me, gentlemen, to be of the greatest 
importance, and well worthy of your most serious attention. Yon 
may be assured, that nothing which depends on me shall be wanting 
towards affording them the protection they desire; but you cannot 
at the same time but be sensible how little it is in my power to 
answer their expectations without the aid of your house. It 
becomes then my indispensable duty, and I cannot on any account 
whatever, excuse myself from pressing you to turn your thoughts on 
the defenceless state of the Province in general, as well as of our 
back inhabitants in particular; and to provide such means for the 
security of the whole, a,a shall be thought at once both reasonable 
and effectual to the ends proposed ; in which, as in every other 
matter, consistent with my honor, and the trust reposed in me, I 

promise you my hearty concurrence.—. Votes of Assembly, iv. 319, 

st, 1754. 
hese abductions 

ces. 

became disaffected, and favored the French interests in 
ready to aid the French in their schemes. The government of the 

Province of Pennsylvania and Virginia, were anxious to not only 

have the continued friendship of those who still professed to be 
friendly, but, if possible, to regain the friendship of the disaffected ; 
for that purpose Conrad Weiser was sent, in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, 1754, to Aughwick, where George Croghan, the Indian agent, 

had quite a number of different tribes under his care. Notwith¬ 
standing that Mr. Weiser, as the agent of the government, did all in 
his power, aided by liberal donations of money, to secure the con¬ 
tinued friendly assistance of the Indians, murders were committed by 
some unknown Indian. For a few days after Mr. Weiser had left 
Croghan’s, an Indian of the Six Nations, named Israel, penetrated 
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the frontier settlements, and killed an Indian trader, Joseph 
ipble, at the house of Anthony Thompson, near ParnalFs Knob, 
Cumberland county, (now Franklin,) as the following letter shows: 



Mat <1 please your 
Since Mr. Weisei 




Honor: 

eiser left this, an Indian of the Six Nations, named Israel, 
killed one Joseph Campble, an Indian Trader, at the house of one Anthony 
Thompson, at the foot of the Tuscarora Valley, near PamalPs Knob. As 
soon as I heard it, I went down to Thompson’s and took several of the 
chiefs of the Indians with me, when I met William Maxwell, Esq. The 

Indian made his escape before I got there.I took the qualification of the 

persons who were present at the murder, and delivered them to Mr. Max¬ 
well to be sent to your Honor, with the speech made by the chiefs of the 
Indians on that occasion, which, I suppose, your Honor nas received. 

I have heard many accounts from Ohio since Mr. Weiser left this, all of 
which agree that the French have received a re-inforcement of men and 
provision from Canada, to the fort. An Indian returned yesterday to this 
place, whom I had sent to the fort for intelligence; he confirms the above 
accounts, and further says, there were about sixty French Indians had come 
while he staid there, and that they expected better than two hundred more 
every day; he says that the French design to send those Indians with some 
French, in several parties, to annoy the back settlements, which the French 
say, willjput a atop to any English forces marching out this fall to attack 
them. This Indian says that the French will do their endeavor to have the 
Half-King Scarrayooday, Capt Montour and myself, killed this fall. This 
Indian, I think is to be relieved, if there is to be any credit given to what 
an Indian says. He presses me strongly to leave this place, and not live 
in any of the back parts. The scheme of sending several parties to annoy 
the biack settlements seems so much like French policy, that I can’t help 
thinking it true. 

I hear from Colonel Innes that there certainly have been some French 
Indians at the camp at Wills’ creek, and fired on the sentry in the dead of 
the night. If the French prosecute t his scheme, 1 don’t know what w ill 



I would have written to your Honor before now on this head, I only 
waited the return of this Indian messenger, whose account I really think 

•.nn 'HU nrt * nr ii • » * . ■ n 







seem 



uneas 





have heard nothing from the Governor of Virginia, 
your Honor since Mr. Weiser went away; nor do they see the Engli 
making any preparations to attack the French, which seems to give me 
a great dear of concern. I believe several of the Indians will soon go to 
the Six Nation country j and then I suppose the rest will be obliged to fall 
in with the French. Ilf this happens, then all the back settlements will be 



for mentioning the consequences which most 
y attend me slow motion of the English government, as they are 
well known to your Honor, and that I am sensible your Honor had done 
all in your power for the security of those parts. I hope as soon as 
Honor, Governor Morris, is arrived, I shall near what is to be done 
those Indians. I assure your Honor it will not be in my power to 
them together much longer. 

I am youi Honor’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

Jughimek, Cl! Town. George Crogha* 




WARFARE* 


1766.—Clouds of portentous indication were fast gathering, and 
excited general alarm; for actual hostilities between the French, aid* 
ed bjf ^ I. ^ > :l ^W ieii, ^ a,iid ^ A e^ ss* li Ji ini^ Ir commenc* 

most fatally, were effected. The crisis was an eventful one. The 
inhabitants of the frontiers were all in a panic—the Indians, true to 
their character, when enemies, struck whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself—neither sex nor age was spared. Sometime in the fat¬ 
ter part of June, 1/755, they killed thirteen men, women and children* 
about four miles from Wills’ creek, on the borders of Pennsylvania; 
the fact being confirmed by letters from Edward Shippen and John 
Harris. 


y< 



encouraged by government, began to erect forts and blockhouses in 
various parts along the frontiers—now within the limits of Bedford* 
Franklin, Cumberland and Dauphin counties. Some time in July* 
1765, preparations were made to erect a fort in Shippensburg, which 
was completed in the fall of the saint year. 

A. chain of forts and block.houses had been previously erected 

at an expense of eighty-five thousand pounds, by the province of 
Pennsylvania, along the Kittanning hills, from the river Delaware to 
the Maryland line, commandi g the principal passes of the moun¬ 
tains, garrisoned with from twenty to seventy-five provincials, as the 
situation and importance of places respectively required. On the 
east side of the Susquehanna, beginning at the Delaware, were De- 
pul’s fort, Fort Lehigh, Fort Alien, Fort Everit, Fort Williams* Fort 
Henry, Fort Swatara, Fort Hunter,, Port Halifax, Port Augusta; 
west of the Susquehanna, Fort Louther, at Carlisle; Fort Morris 
and Fort Franklin, at Shippensburg; Fort Granville; Port Shirley, 
on Augh wick Branch, a creek that empties into the Juniata; Fort 
Littleton; Fort Loudon, on the Conococheagwecreek, Franklin coun¬ 
ty : these three last named forts, ranged in the north and south 1 ins. 
From Fort Shirley there was an Indian path to Port Augusta, on the 
Susquehanna. ^ Eight companies of soldiers were stationed on the 


Shortly after General E. Braddock’s defeat, July 0, 1755, the 

French and their Indian allies, encouraged by their success, pushed 

their incursions into the interior parts of the frontier settlements.- 

into York, Cumberland, Lancaster, Berks and Northampton counties. 

'These counties were scenes of murder, ^ burning of houses, &c., for 

The massacres which followed this defeat were horrible beyond de¬ 
scription. Shin gas* and Captain Jacobs were supposed to have 


• JSfiiiiji Sk&mgaM, mi be wee celled by the wbIlian, Ini i wboee proper name wii* SUagerifc 
which In,,. Interpreted, JbpMdbv, wiiii the greateet Delaware warrior at that time. Hecka- 
welder, who knew him peraonally, aaye, Were hie war exploits all on record, thay woo M Mm 
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a reward of seven hon- 

was at this period, that 

and mangkd were sent 






been the principal instigators of them, and 
dred dollars was offered for their heads 
the 

from 
inflame 


to whose mild forbearance was attributed a laxity in sending 
troops. The mob surrounded the house of Assembly, having placed 
the dead bodies at its entrance, and demanded immediate succor.— 
At this time the above reward was offered.. -Drake's Indian Histo¬ 
ry, voL 22. « 

The inhabitants, as they had done the previous years, again re¬ 
newed their petitions to government, and also united to resist, if pos¬ 
sible, 
lowing 

The humble petition of the subscribers, inhabitants of Lurgan township,, 
in Cumberland county, amicably unite as a company, under the care and 
command of Mr. Alexander CulbertsonSboweth, that inasmuch as we 
dwell upon the frontiers, our case is lamentably dangerous, we being in 
such imminent peril of being inhumanly butchered by our savage neighbors, 
whose tender mercies are cruelty; and if they should come uj[ i us now, 
we are naked and defenceless; being in a great measure destitute of arms 
and ammunition. What would be the event? And now it is the only kind 
Providence of God that restrains them. And in these sad and lamentable 
circumstances, we betake ourselves to your Honor’s compassion, as to a 
kind and lamentable Father, of whose tender concern for us we are well 
assured. 

May it therefore please your Honor, in your great wisdom and goodness, 
to commiserate our unhappy case, and strengthen our hands with such a 
quantity of arms and ammunition, and upon such terms as your Honor 
sees fit, and your dependant petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray.'— 
August 1, 1755. 

Governor Mote Morris, in his message of July 24, 1755, to the 
Assembly, has the following language in relation to Braddock’e de¬ 
feat : 44 Tlhiis unfortunate and unexpected change in our affairs deeply 
affect every one of his majesty’s colonies, but none of them in so 
sensible a manner as this province, while having no militia, is there- 




distinction as to age or sex —as to those that are armed against 
or such as they can surprise in their peaceful habitations—all are 

•like the objects of their criielty-^slaughtering the tender infant, anil 
frightened mother, with equal joy and fierceness. To such enemies, 
spurred by the native cruelty of their tempers, encouraged by their 
late success, and having now no army to fear, are the inhabitants of 

this province exposed; and by such must we now expect to be over¬ 
run, if we do not immediately prepare for our own defence 
ought we to content ourselves with 





m Interesting document, though a shocking one. Conotocbeague, Bigboor, Bhcarman* val¬ 
ley aad otner settlements along the frontier, felt his strong arm sufficiently, that he Was a Wosdy 
warrior,—cruel his treatment, relentless his fury. Bis person was small, but in point of cou¬ 
rage, activity, and savage prowees, be was said to have never been exceeded by any one.* 
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confine the French to their own just limits.”—. Votes of •Assembly, 

ir. 416. 

Scarce three months after this disastrous defeat, we find 
rous savages engaged in murdering the whites and setting fire 
houses* on the west side of the Susquehanna, in Cumberland county, 
now Union; for on the 15th of October, in 1755, a party of Indians 
fell upon the inhabitants on Mahahany (or Penn's) creek, that runs 
into the river Susquehannah, about five miles lower than the Great 
Fork made by the juncture of the two main branches of the Susque¬ 
hanna, killed and carried off about twenty-five persons, and burnt 
and destroyed their buildings and improvements, and the whole set¬ 
tlement was deserted .”-—Provincial Records , N. 340. 

On the 23d of October, 1755, forty-six of the inhabitants on 

about Harris’ Ferry, went to Shamokin, to enquire 
there, who they were, that had so cruelly fallen 
the settlement on Mahahany creek; on their return 
mokin, they were fired upon by some Indians who lay in ambush, 
and four were killed, four drowned, and the rest put to flight; on 
which all the settlements between Shamokin and Hunter’s mill (for- 

-P 

340. 




w iiivii msm* aiiv wviuvu 

merly Chambers’) for the space of fifty miles, were deserted. 
vincial Records , N. 


ro¬ 


ll r. Heckewelder, in his Historical Account of the Indians, when speak¬ 
ing of the Indians’ man ner of surprising their enemies, relates a striking 
anecdote by way of exemplification of the Indians’ sagacity, as well as ve¬ 
racity. 

"In the beginning, says he, of the summer of the year 1755, a most 
atrocious and shocking murder was unexpectedly committed by a party of 
Indians, on fourteen white settlers within five or six miles of Shamokin. - 
The surviving whites, in their rage, determined to take their revenge by 
murdering a Delaware Indian who happened to be in those parts, and was 
far from thinking himself in danger. He was a great friend to the whites, 
was loved and esteemed by them, and in testimony of their regard, had re- 
ceived from them the name of Luke HdUmd, by which lie was generally 

known. This Indian, satisfied that his nature was incapable of commit. 

ting such a foul murder in a time of profound peace, told the enraged set¬ 
tlers that the Delawares were not in any manner concerned in it, and that 
it was the act of some wicked Mingoes or Iroquois, whose custom it was 

to involve other nations in wars with each other by clandestinely commit. 

ting murders, so that they might be laid to the charge of others than them¬ 
selves. But all his representations were vain; he could not convince exas- 

perated men whose minds were fully bent upon revenge. At last, lie offer. 

ed that if they would give him a party to accompany him, he would go 
with them in quest of the murderers, and was sure he’ could discover them 
by the 
he wou 
the Six 

of whites and led them into the tracks. They soon found themselves 
most rocky parts of the mountain, where not one of those who ac- 
him was able to discover a single track, nor would they believe 
man had trodden on this ground, as they had to jump over a 
number of crevices between the rocks, and in some instances to cjrwI over 
them. Now they bqgan to believe that the Indian had led them across 
those rugged mountains In order to give the enemy time to escape, and 
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tbreai med him with instant death the moment they should be fully convin¬ 
ced of the fraud. The Indian, true to his promise, would take pains to 
make them perceive that an enemy had pawed along the places through 
which he was leading them; here he would show them that the moss on 
the rock had been trodden down by the weight of a human foot, then that 
it had been tom and dragged forward from its place: further, he would 
point out to them that pebbles or social stones on the rocks had been remov¬ 
ed from their beds by the foot hitting against them, that diy stick® by being 
trodden upon were broken, and even that in a particular place, an Indian’s 
blanket had dragged over the rocks and removed or loosened the leaves ly¬ 
ing there, so that they lay no more flat, as in other places ; all which the 
Indian could perceive as lie walked along, without ever stopping. At last 
arriving at the foot of the mountain, on soft ground where the tracks were 
deep, he found out the enemy were eight in number, and from the freshness 
of the foot-prints, he concluded that they must be encamped at no great 
distance. This proved to he the exact truth, for, after gaining the eminence 
on the other side of the valley, the Indians were seen encamped, some ha¬ 
ving lain down to sleep, while others were drawing off their legging* for 
the same purpose, and the scalps they had taken were hanged up to dry. 
“ See!” said Luke Holland, to his astonished companions, “ there is the 
enemy! not of my nation, but Mingoes, as I truly tell you. They Hire in 
our power: in less than half an hour they will all be fast asleep. We 
neea not fire a gun, but go up and tomahawk them. We are nearly two 
to one and need apprehend no clanger. Come on, and you will mow have 
j >ur full revenge! But the whites, overcome with fear, did not choose 
to follow the Indian’s advice, and urged him to take them back by the near¬ 
est and best way, which he did, and when they arrived at home late at 
night, they reported the number of the Iroquois to have be?n so great that 
they durst not venture to attack them. 

“ This account, says Heckewelder, is faithfully given as I received it 
from Luke Holland himself, and took it down in writing at the time.” 


The near approach of the enemy threw all, in the outer settlements, 
into consternation. Their only safety was to flee and leave all to 
the enemy. They had in vain looked, for some time, for effectual 
relief from Government. Houses that had been occupied; barns 
that had been filled with the fruits of a rich and plenteous harvest; 
and newly sowed fields, and standing corn; and some cattle, were 
all abandoned, by the hardy and industrious frontier settlers, expect- 

fear of being cut off. Even John Harris and 
threatened with death, as stated by Mr. Harris himself in the follow™ 
ing letter: 





Paxtow, October 29,1765. 

Edward Shipper, Esq. 

Sir:—-We expect the enemy upon us every day, ami the inhabitants are 
abandoning their plantations, being greatly discouraged at the approach of 
such a number of cruel savages, and no present sign of assistance. I had 
a certain account of fifteen hundred French and Indians being on their 
march against us and Virginia, and now close upon our borders; their 
scouts scalping our families on our frontiers daily. Andrew Montour and 
others at Snamokin, desired me to take care, that th*re was a party of forty 
Indians out many day^, and intended to bum my house and destroy myself 
and family. I have this day cut loop holes in my house, and am determined 
to hold out to the last extremity if I can get some men to stand by me.^— 
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But few can be had at present, as every one is in fear of his own family 
being cut off every hoar. Great part of the Susquehanna Indians are no 
doubt actually in the French interest, and I am informed that a French of¬ 
ficer is expected at Shamokin this week with a party of Delawares and 
Shawanees, no doubt to take possession of our river. We should raise 
men immediately to build a fort up the river, to take possession, and to in¬ 
duce some Indians to join us. We ought also to insist on the Indians to 
declare for or against us, and as soon as we are prepared for them, we 
should Mil up the scolpSf and keep our woods full of our people upon 'the 
scout, due they will ruin our province, for they are a dreadful enemy. 1 
have sent out two Indian spies to Shamokin; they are Mohawks. 

Sir, yours, &c., John Harris. 

In the latter part of October, 1755, the enemy again appeared 
the neighborhood of Shamokin, and in November they 

the whites under circumstances of cruelty a 
those on the immediate frontier settlements, but 
those residing towards the interior, were kept in constant alarm. 

While some of the savage barbarians were murdering the whites 
on the Susquehanna, others fell upon the settlers in the Great or Big 
Cove, in the western part of Cumberland, (now Bedford) county, 
slew many of them, fired their houses and barns—and those they 
did not slaughter, they carried away captive, whose subsequent svif- 

were very great. 

The suffering of these unfortunate persons may be learned from 
the following—Governor Morris’ message to the Assembly. 

“ Gentlemen : — This minute I received intelligence, that the settlements 
called the Great Cove, in the county of Cumberland (Bedford,) are destroy¬ 
ed, the bouses burned, and such inhabitants as would not make their es¬ 
cape, either slaughtered or made prisoners. This, and the other cruelties 
committed upon our frontiers, has so alarmed the remaining inhabitants, 
that they- are quitting their habitations, and crowding into the more settled 
parts of the Province, which in their turn will become the frontier if some 
stop is not speedily put to the cruel ravages of their bloody invaders. In, 
this melancholy situation of our aff irs, any delay may be attended with 
the most fatal consequences; 1 must therefore again most earnestly p 
you upon this further intelligence, to strengthen my hands, and enable 
ilv to 

the necessary and ti 
", 1755, Votes iv 

written by distinguished gentlemen 
particulars of the murders committed in the Big 



rees 
me 


speedily 
entities, 
taiilii.-.. 


draw forth the forces of this province against His Majesty’s en- 

n n ** • 8 * « ** ■> r % in • 


The 
time, give 
Cove, &c. 







Falling Springs, Sabbath morning, Nov. 2, 1775. 
fib the inhabitants of the Imoer part of the County of Cumberland Gen¬ 
tlemen .If you intend to go to the assistance of your neighbors, you need 

wait no longer for the certainty of the news. The Great Clove is destroyed. 
James Campbell left his company last night and went to the fort at Mr. 
Steel’s meeting house, and there saw some of the inhabitants of the Great 
Cove who crave this account, that as they came over the Hill they saw 

ames. The messenger says that there are but one hundred, 
and that they are divided into two parts: the one part to go against the 
Cove and the other against the CanaUoways, and that there are two French 
among them. They are Delawares and Shawanees. The part that came 
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against the Cove mm unite* the commcmd of Shingas, the Delaware King. 
The people of the Cove that came off saw several men lying dead; they 
heard the ’ murder shout and the firing of gu ns, and saw the lad iana going 
into their houses that they had come out of before they left sight of the 
Cove. I have sent express to Marsh creek at the same time I send this; 
so I expect there will be a good company there this day, and as there are 
but one hundred of the enemy, I think in is in our power, if God permit, 

to put them to flight, if you turn out.well from your parts„ I understand 

that the West settlement is designed to fjo if they can get any assistance to 
repel them. 

AH in haste, from Your humble servant, 

Benjamin Chambers. 

Covococheaoxte, November 2, 1755. 

Sir:.-.This comgs to bring you the melancholy news of the ruin of the 

Great Cove, which is reduced to ashes, and numbers of the inhabitants mur¬ 
dered and taken captives. On Saturday last about three of the clock in the 
afternoon, 1 received intelligence in conjunction with Adam Hoops, and 
sent immediately and appointed our neighbors to meet at McDowell's. On 
Sunday morning I was not there six minutes till we observed about a mite 
and a naif distant one Matthew Patton's house and bam in flames; on 
which we sat off with about forty men, though there was at least one hun¬ 
dred and 1 sixty there; our old officers hid themselves, for aught I knew, to 
save their scalps, until afternoon when danger was over. We went to 
Patton’s with a seeming resolution and courage, but found no Indians there, 
on which we advanced to a rising 
ed another house and bam on fire 
mile upon the creek from Thomas 

bnt they had gone up the creek to another plantation, left by one widow 
Jordon the day before; but she had unhappily gone back that morning with 
a young woman, daughter to one W illiam Clark, for some milk for her 
clSldiwi, and were botK taken captives; but neither house nor bam hurt. 

I have heard of no more burnt in that valley, which makes me believe they 
have gone off for some time ; but I much fear they will return before we 
me prepared for them; for it was three o’clock in tne afternoon before a re¬ 
cruit came of about sixty men; then we held council whether to pursue up 
the valley all night cur return to McDowell’s; the former of wnich I and 
Mr. Hoops, and some others plead for, but could not obtain it without put¬ 
ting it to vote, which done, we were out.voted by a considerable number; 

upon which I and company was left by them, (that night I came home) for 
I will not guard a man that will not fight when called m so imminent man¬ 
ner; for there were not six of these men that would consent to go in pursuit 
of the Indians. I am much afraid that Juniata, Tuscarora, ana Shenn&n’s 
valley hath suffered ; there are two-thirds of the inhabitants of this valley 
who have already filed, leaving their plantations; and without speedy suc¬ 
cour be granted, I am of opinion this county will be laid desolate and be 
without inhabitants. Last night I had a family of upwards of an hundred 
women and children, who fled for succour. You can form no just idea of 
the distress and distracted condition of our inhabitants, unless you saw and 
heard their cries. I am of opinion that it is not in the power of our repre¬ 
sentatives to meet in Assembly at this time. If our Assembly will give us 
any additional supply of arms and ammunition, the latter of which is most 
wanted. I would'wish it were pul into the hands of such persons as would 
go out upon scouts after the Indians, rather than for the supply of forts. 

I am sir your most obedient* very humble servant, 

John Potter, Sheriff of Cumberland county. 
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Carlisle, November 2,1775. 

Governor Morris: 

Honored Sir :—At four, this afternoon, by express from Conococheague 
we are informed that yesterday about one hundred Indians were seen in the 
Great Cove, among whom was Shingas, the Delaware King; that immedi¬ 
ately after discovery, as many as had notice fled, and looking back upon a 
high hill beheld their houses on fire ; heard several guns fired, and the last 
shrieks of their dying neighbors. It is said the enemy divided and one part 
moved toward, the Canalloways. Mr. Hamilton was here with sixty men 
from York county, when the express came, and is to march early to-morrow 
to the upper part of the country. We have sent our expresses every where, 
and intend to collect the forces of this lower part; expecting the enemy at 
Sheerman’s valley, if not nearer at hand. 

I am of the opinion that no other means than a chain of block-houses along 
or near the south side of the Kittatinny mountain, from Susquehanna to 
the temporary line, can secure the lives and properties even of the old in¬ 
habitants of this county ; the new settlements being all fled, except those of 
Sheerman’s valley whom, it God do not preserve, we fear, will suffer 
very soon. 

I am your honor’s disconsolate humble servant, 

John Armstrong. 

Shipfeksburg, November 2, 1755. 
To Hon. Edward Shipper, Esq., at Lancaster : 

Dear and Honored Sir :—We me in great confusion here at present—-We 
have received express last night that the Indians and French are in a large 
body in the Cove, a little way from William Maxwell, Esq.; and that they 
immediately intend to fell down upon this county. We, for these two days 

E t, have been working at our Fort here, and believe shall work this day 
inday). This town is full of people, they being all moving in with 
ir families—five or six families in a house. We are in great want of arms 
and ammunition; but with what we have we are determined to give the ene¬ 
my as warm a reception as we can. Some of our people had been taken pri¬ 
soners by this party, and have made their escape from them, and came in 
to us this morning. 

As our Fort goes on here with great vigor, and expect it to be finished in 
fifteen days, in which we intend to place all the women and children, it 
would be greatly encouraging, could we have reason to expect assistance 
from Philadelphia by private donation of swivels, a few great gtrns, small 
arms and ammunition, we would send our own wagons for them: and we 
do not doubt but that upon proper application Something of this 
done for us from Philadelphia. 

We have one hundred men working at Fort Morris 

Dear sir, yours &c., 

James 



will be 






Conococheague, November 3, 1755. 

To the Hon. 11II, Morris, Esq., Governor of the Province of Penney^ . 

vania — Sir :— I am sorry I have to trouble you with this melancholy aiai 
disagreeable news; for on Saturday an express came from Peters 9 township 
that the inhabitants of the Great Cove were all murdered or taken captive, 
and their houses and bams all in flames—some few fled, upon notice 
brought them by a certain Patrick Bums, a captive, who had made his es¬ 
cape that very morning before this sad tragedy was done. Upon informa- 

1, Jonn Potter and myself sent expresses through our 

many of them to meet with us., at John 


aforesaid 
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viz: Matthew Pfctton’s iiicicl Mesech James 1 houses, where their cattle were 
shot down, and horses standing bleeding, with Indian arrow in them; but 
the Indians had fled. 

The Rev. Mr. Steel, Es<j., and several others with us, to the number 
out one hundred, went m quest of the Indians, with all the expedition 
imaginable, but without success. These Indians have likewise taken two 
women captives, belonging to said township. I very much fear Path Val- 
has undergone the same fate. 

George Croghan was at Aughwick, where he had a small fort ami about 

thirty.five men; but whether lie has been molested or not, we cannot as 

yet say. We, to 'be sure, are in as bad circumstances as ever any poor 
Christians were in. For the cries of widowers, widows, fatherless and 
motherless children, with many others for their relations, are enough 
pierce the hardest of hearts. It is likewise a very sorrowful spectac 

lives, have not a mouthful to eat or bed 
nakedness 
These tie 

your Honor’s most wise consideration; and that your Honor would take 
cognizance of and grant what shall seem most meet. How shocking it is 
for the husband to see the wife of bis bosom have her head cut off, and 
the children’s blood drunk like water ’by these Moody and cruel savages; 
as we are informed it has been the fate of many. 

While writing, I have received intelligence by some that fled from the 
Cote, that chiefly those in the upper part of it were killed, and taken.— 
One Galloway’s son escaped after he saw Ms grand-mother shot down, mud 
other relations taken prisoners. 

From some news I have had, I ai 
is in distress, though iust now Mr. 
house, and we intend to join him 
with all the force we can raise, in order to see what damages have been 
done, and for his relief. 

As we have no magazines at present to supply the guards or scouts, the 
whole weight of their ""maintenance lies chiefly upon a few persona 
your Honor to excuse what blunders there are by reason of haste. 

* I am with due regard, your Honors 

Most obedient and humble servant, Adam Hoops. 

Cohococheague, Nov. 6,1765. 

two qualifications, one 
which was 


please your Honor 
is Patrick Burns’ 
in the breast of 

The people of Path Valley are 

to the last account, were sate. The Great Cove and Canalloways are 
burned to ashes, and about fifty persons killed or taken. Numbers of the 
inhabitants of this county have moved their families, some to York county, 
some to Maryland. 

Hance Hamilton, Esq., is now at John McDowell’s mill, with upwards 
of two hundred men from York county and two hundred from this county; 
in all about four hundred. To-morrow we intend to go to the Cove and 
Path Valley, in order to bring what cattle and horses the Indians let live.— 
We are informed by a Delaware Indian who lives amongst us, that on the 
same day the murder was committed, he saw four hundred Indians in the 
Cove, and we have some reason to believe they are about there yet. 

The people of Sheerman’s creek and Juniata have all come away and 
left their houses, and there are now about thirty miles of this county laid 
waste. I am afraid there will soon be more. 

J aim your Honor’ll most humble servant, Adam Hoops. 
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ying killed, with her breast tom off 
That of ninety-three families which 


P. IS. 1 hare just the account of one Geoige McBwane, who 

was taken about fourteen days iiso, and has made his escape, and brought 
two scalps and a tomahawk with him. 

Shortly after the Indians had made hostile incursions 

Great Cove and commenced their devastation, Sheriff Potter was in 
Philadelphia, as appears from the following extract, under date of 
Nov. 14, 1755.—/Voo. Bee . N. 289. 

Mr. Potter, the Sheriff of Cumberland being in town was sent for, and 
desired to give an account of the upper part of that county in which the 
Indians had committed their late ravages j and he raid that twenty-neven 
plantations were burnt and a great quantity of cattle killed; that a woman 
ninety-three years of age was found Ivinar 
and a stake run through her body, 
were settled in the two Coves and the Canalloways, forty-seven were either 
killed or taken, and the rest deserted. 

The names of those murdered and abducted, besides those already 
mentioned, are given in the Penmylvania Gazette of Nov. 13,1755, 
and are as follows: 

Elizabeth Gallway, Henry Gilson, Robert Peer, William Berry- 
hill and David McClelland were murdered. The missing; are John 
Martin*s wife and five children; William Galway’s wife and two 
children, and a young woman; Charles Stewart’s wife and two chil¬ 
dren; David McClelland’s wife and two children. W illiam Fleming 
and wife were taken prisoners. Fleming’s son, and one Hicks, were 
killed and scalped. 

Towards the close of December, 1755, the Indians committed 
some murders in Sheerman’s valley. The following is an extract 
from the narrative of Robert Robison, as contained in Loudon’s Nar¬ 
ratives, pages 171-72. 

“ The next I remember was in 1755, the Wootcomber’s family on Sheer. 

man’creek; the whole of the inhabitants of the valley was gathered at 
Robison’s, but the Woolcomber would not leave home, ne said it was the 
Irish who were killing one another, these peaceable people, the Indians, 
would not hurt any person. Being at home and at dinner, the Indians came 
In, and the Quaker asked them to come and eat dinner; an Indian an¬ 
nounced that he did not come to eat, but for scalps; the son, a boy of four¬ 
teen or fifteen years of age, when he heard the Indian say so, repaired to a 
back door, and as he went out he looked back, saw the Indian strike 
the tomahawk into his father’s head. The boy then ran over the creek, 
which was near to the house, and heard the screams of his mother, sisters 
and brother. The boy came to our fort and gave us the alarm ; about forty 
went to where the murder was done and burned the dead.” 

In the year 1755, says Loudon, Peter Shaver, John Savage and two other 
men were killed at the" mouth of Shaver’s creek, or Juniata, by the Indians. 


Regardless 
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close of January, 1750, they perpetrated 
iters on the Juniata river, within a few miles of Fort Patterson 
the mouth of Tuscarora valley, opposite Mexico. 
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Ob the 28th of January, the Indiana zxMirdiirred a number of par- 
at the Canalloways, in Cumberland county (now Bedford). Ac¬ 
cording to the Pennsylvania Gazette* of February 12, 1766, “they 
killed and scalped James Leaton; Catharine Stillwell, and one of her 
children were killed and scalped, and two others carried off; one 
about eight, the other three years old. Her husband, Richard Still- 
well, was at a neighbor*® house when Ms wife was attacked, and 
from thence got into Coom’s fort. Elias Stillwell had seven horses 
and a mare carried off, one cow killed and one burnt. John Mc- 
Kenney*s house was burnt, with all hit household goods and cloth¬ 
ing, and what remained of three beeves and seven fat hogs ; he had 
likewise three cows killed ; and three calves burnt in Samuel Eaton’s 

amuel Hicks had eleven cattle and a valuable mare killed.— 
Malone’s house and barn were burnt, and two of his cattle 
killed. And a house was burnt that belonged to one Hicks, who had 
been murdered some time ago. The tracks of seven Indians and 
of a child, supposed to be Mr. Stilwell’s, with those of the horses 
tJiiey carried off, were seen in a corn Held, and they seemed to be 
going towards Aughwick.” 

'A few days after the murder had been committed and damagei clone 
in the Canalloways, the Indians burnt the house of Widow Coxe, 
near McDowell's mill, in Cumberland county (Franklin), and carried 
off her two sons and another person. John Coxe, son of widow 
Coxe, stated in presence of the Provincial Council, September Oth, 
1766, that himself, his brother Richard, and John Craig, were taken, 
by nine Delaware Indians, in February 1766, from a plantation two 
miles from McDowell’s mill, and carried to Kittanning town on the 
Ohio (Allegheny) river, that on his way thither, he met Shingm 
with a party of thirty men, and afterwards with Captain Jacobs and 
fifteen, who were going on a design to destroy the settlements in 
Conegochegc, that when lie arrived at Kittanning, he saw there about 
one hundred fighting men of the Delaware tribe with their families 
and about fifty English prisoners consisting of men, women and 

that during his stay there Shingas’ and Jacobs’ parties re- 
one with nine scalps and ten prisoners; the other with 
several scalps and five prisoners ; and that another company of eigh¬ 
teen came from Diahof with seventeen scalps fixed on a pole and 
carried them to Fort Du Quesne to obtain their reward—That the 
warrior* held a council, which, with their war dances, continued a 
,, after which. Captain Jacobs went with a party of forty-eight 
men intending (as he was told) to fall upon the inhabitants of Paxton ; 
that the Indians frequently said they resolved to kill all the white 
folks except a few, with whom they would afterwards make a peace; 
that they made an example of one Paul Broadly, whom they, agree- 

usual cruelty, beat for half an hour with clubs and 

cl 086 to his head ; and chopped his fingers—that they called together 
all the iprisoners to witness the scene of their inhuman barbarity. 

He further said, that aboot the beginning of March, he was taken 
by three Indians to Dittliioga, where he found about fifty warriors 
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to the Delaware, llohiccon and Munsey tribes, and about 


twenty German prisoners ; that while he was there, the Indians fre¬ 
quently went 
returned 








parties of twelve, to destroy the inhabitants, and 
their scalps, but no prisoners; that their whole 

expressions of vengeance 
against the English, and resolutions to kill them, and lay waste their 
country. That in May all the Indians moved from Diahoga about 
twenty miles higher up the river to plant corn, where most of them 
have since lived. 

That they, with the prisoners, during the whole summer have been 
in a starving condition, having very little venison and corn, and re¬ 
duced to the necessity of living upon dog flesh and the few roots and 
berries they could collect in the woods ; that several of the prisoners 









(lie utn ot August ne lett uianoga and came 
river in a canoe with Makomsey to Guahay, to get some corn that 
was left under ground, and that in the morning after he arrived there, 
the Indians having gone out to hunt, he made his escape on the 14th 
of August (last) and came to Fort Augusta at six o’clock in the 
evening. 

It is stated in the Provincial Records, 44 the poor boy was extreme¬ 
ly reduced, had dangerous swellings on his body, and was in a sickly 
condition ; the Governor therefore ordered him lodging and the atten¬ 
dance of a doctor.” 

* On the 20th Feb. 1750, says Gordon, Captain Patterson with a 
scouting party, fell in with some Indians at Middle creek in Cumber¬ 
land county (now Union), one of whom they scalped and put the others 
to flight, having one of his own men wounded. He reported the 
woods, from the Juniata to Shamokin, to be filled with Indians, seek¬ 
ing plunder and scalps, and burning all the.houses, and destroying 
the grain in that vicinity. 

44 February 1756, a party of Indians from Shamokin came to Ju¬ 
niata. They first came to Hugh Mitcheltrees, being on the river, 
who had gone to Carlisle, and got a young man, named Edward 
Nicholas to stay with his wife until he would return—t 
killed them both. The same party of Indians went up 
where the Lukeu’s now live—William Wilcox lived on the opposite 
side of the river, whose wife and eldest son had come over the river 
on some business—the Indians came while they were there and 
killed old Edward Nicholas and his wife, and took Joseph, Thomas 
and Catharine Nicholas, John Wilcox, James Armstrong’s wife and 
two children prisoners. 

An Indian named Cotties, who wished to be Captain of this party 

choose him, he would 

creek 






lived, two men and a woman, called French, 
whom they killed; of which they often boasted afterwards, that he 
and the boy took more seal Ilian the whole party. 
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44 On Sunday, February 29, 1756, two boys, at a.small distance 
from David David’s, in the Little Cove, Cumberland county, were 
fired upon by some Indians. One of them escaped and alarmed the 
fort. The Indians to the number of twenty immediately came up 
and took possession of the barn, and fired repeatedly on the fort, in 
which there were eight or ten men. The fire was briskly and ef¬ 
fectively returned. Failing in this attempt, the enemy divided their 
force into two parties, and proceeded to the commission of the usual 
ravages. But the inhabitants of Peters township collected in small 
parties between three and four o’clock in the afternoon! marched 
the fort, and on the next morning set out in pursuit of the savages. 
They came in sight of six on horseback, who, being closely pursued, 

horses and fled into tl\e woods, leaving behind them 
a woman iney nad taken the day before, near the Potomac. 

“ Another party under Mr. Potter, discovered the trail of two com¬ 
panions of the enemy, whom they follQwed, until baffled in the pur¬ 
suit by the falling snow. These companions belonged to Shingas 
and Jacobs. In this affray they killed four whites, and made pri¬ 
soners of a like number. 

44 In the evening of the same day, a party of Indians was discov¬ 
ered by one Alexander, near the house of Thomas Barr, in Peters 
township. Alexander was pursued, but escaped, and alarmed the 
fort at McDowell’s mill; and notice of the presence ~of the enemy 
was speedily given to the township. Early on Monday morning, a 
party composed of fourteen men of Capt, Croghan’s company, who 
were at the mill, and about twelve other young men set off to watch 
the motions of the enemy. Within a quarter of a mile of Barr’s 
they fell in with fifty, and sent back for a reinforcement from the 
fort. The young lids proceeded by a circuit to take the enemy in 
the rear, whilst the soldiers should attack them in front But the 
impetuosity of the soldiers defeated their plan. For, getting within 
gun shot, they immediately engaged the Indians, who were standing 
around the file, and slew several of them at the first discharge. The 
Indians briskly returned the fire, killing one of the soldiers, and corn- 

rest to retreat. The party of young men, hearing the 

Indians on the ground 
soldier8 had occupied, delivered their fire with effect, but, 
concluding that the soldiers had fled, or were slain, they also retreated. 
One of their number, Barr’s son, was wounded, and would have 
fallen by the tomahawk of an Indian, had not the savage been killed 
by a shot from cine Armstrong, who saw him running upon the lad. 
Soon after, the soldiers and young men being joined by a reinforce¬ 
ment from the mill, again sought the enemy, who, eluding their pur¬ 
suit, crossed the creek near William Clark’s, and attempted to sur¬ 
prise the fort; but their design was discovered by two Dutch lads, 
coming from foddering their master’s cattle. One of the lads was 
slain, but the other reached the fort, whi$h was immediately sur¬ 
rounded by the Indians, who, from a thicket, fired many shots at the 
men in the garrison, who appeared above the wall, and returned the 
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fire m often as they obtained sight of the enemy. At this time, two 
men crossing to the milt fell into the middle of the assailants, licit 
made their eseape into the fort, though fired at three times. The 
party at Barr’s now came up, and drove the Indians through the 
thicket; in their retreat they met five men from Mr. Hoops’, riding 
to the mill; they killed one of these, and wounded another severely. 
The sergeant at the fort, having lost two of hie men, declined to 
follow the enemy, until his commander, Mr. Crawford, who was at 
Hoops’ should return, and, the snow falling thick, they had time to 
bum Barr’s house, and in it they consumed their dead. In the 
morning of the second of March, Mr. Crawford* with fifty men, went 
in quest of the enemy, but was unsuccessful in his search.— 







was 








promise of reward for scalps on the part of the French; beside the 
promise of restoring them their lands. 

In a letter dated March 8, 1756, Hanover township, Lancaster 
(now Dauphin) county, it is said that the morning before, namely, 
the 7th of March, Andrew Lycan, who lived over the mountain, had 
been attacked by the Indians. 

He had with him a son, John Lycan, a negro man, and a boy and 
two of his neighbors, John Revolt and Ludwig Shut. That Andrew 
Lycan and John Revolt went out early that morning to fodder their 
creatures, when two guns were fired at them, but did not hurt them: 
upon which they ran into the house and prepared themselves for an 
engagement. That then the Indians got under cover of a hog-housc 
near the dwelling house, John Lycan, Revolt, and Shut, crept out of 
the house, in order to get a shot at them, but were fired at by the 
Indians, and all wounded, and Shut in the abdomen. That Andrew 

Lycan saw one of the Indians over the hog.house, and got a little 

distance from it; and also saw two white men run cmt of tine hog- 
house and get a little distance from it. That upon this, our people 
endeavored to escape, but were pursued by the Indians to the number 
of sixteen or upwards, and John Lycan and Revolt being badly 
wounded, were able to do nothing, and so went off with the negro, 
and left Andrew Lycan, Shut and the boy, engaged with the Indians. 
That the enemy pursued so closely, that one of them came up to the 
boy and was going to strike his tomahawk into him, when Shut 
turned and shot him dead, and Lycan shot another, and be is positive 
that he killed him—saw a third fall, and thinks they wounded some 
more of them. That they being now both badly wounded, and almost 
spent, they sat down on_ a log to rest themselves, and the Indians 
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well known in these parts. That all our men got into Hanover 
township, and under the care of a doctor, and are likely to do well, 
but have lost all they are worth. And that the people of that town¬ 
ship were raising a number of men to go after the enemy. The 
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above people lived 
Wiskinisco creek. 
There were many 



miles below Shamokin, at or near 





and were to meet at 






and dangerous encounters between the 
seem to startle the reader. But among 
die many achievements, says London, against the Indians m our 
wars with them, few exceed that perforate? by Samuel Bel, formerly 
owner of the noted farm on the Stony Midge, five miles below Car¬ 
lisle. which was as follows: 

Some time after General Braddock’s defeat, lit and his brother, 

James Beil, agreed to go into Sherman’s valley to hunt for deer, 

Croghan’s, now Sterret’s Gap, on the Blue 

not meet, and Samuel 

slept all night in a cabin belonging to Mr. Patton on Shearman’s 
creek: in the morning he had not travelled far before 
Indians, who at the same time saw him; they all fired at each other ; 
he wounded one of the Indians, but received no damage, except 
through his clothes by the balls ; several shots were fired on both 
sides, for eacli took a tree ; he took out Ills tomahawk and stuck it 
into 'the tree 'behind which lie stood, so that should they approach he 
might he prepared ; the tree was grazed with the Indian’s balls, and 
he had th ugl Is of making his escape by flight, but on reflection Iliad 
doubts of his being able to out run them. After some time the two 
Indians took the wounded one and put him over a fence, and one 
took one course and the other another, taking a compass so that Bell 
could no longer secure himself by the tree, but by trying to ensnare 
him they had to expose themselves, by which means he had the 
good fortune to shoot one of them dead, the other ran and took the 
dead Indian on his back, one leg over each shoulder; by this time 
Bell’s gun was again loaded; he then ran after the Indian until 
he came within about four yards from him, fired, and shot through 
the dead Indian, and lodged his ball in the other, who dropped the 
dead man and ran off; on his return, coming past the fence where 
the wounded Indian was, he despatched him, but did not know he 
had killed the third Indian until liis bones were 

April, 1750, McCord’s 

burned by the Indians, and twenty-seven persons were 
tured; the Indians escaped the pursuit of two parties of inhabitants 
of the vicinity, who had divided themselves into three parties to seek 

them. Several other forte along the frontier line were watched by 
outlaying parties of savages, and every straggler was made a prisoner 
m shot down. The third party came up with the enemy at Sidling 

Hill, with whom they had a smart engagement for two hours, during 
which they fired twenty-four rounds, but were overpowered by nura- 

been reinforced by a force under Shingas. 
loss of about twenty killed and as many 







was 




In a letter dated, at Shippensburg, April 12, 1766, a list of the 
killed and wounded, in the above named engagement with the Indians, 
is given. 
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Killed of the company under the oo 
Culbertson, Captain; Jf'ciliii Reynolds, 

s *» ftP*ftft % <■» ft 



under the command of Capt. Culbertson: Alex. 

ensign of Cam. Chambers’ com- 
f; William Kerr, James Blair, John Lay son, William Denny, Franca 
U, William Boyd, Jacob Paynter, Jacob Jones, Robert Kerr and Wm. 







Wounded Abraham Jones, Francis Campbell, William Reynolds, John 
Barnet, Benjamin Blyth, John McDonald and Isaac Miller. 

Killed of Captain Hamilton’s men under the command of Ensign 

Jamieson, Daniel McCoy, James Robinson, James Peace, John Blair, 
Henry Jones, John McCarty and John Kelly. 

Wounded, Ensign Jamieson, James Robinson, William Hunter, Ma¬ 
thias Ganshorn, Wm. Swailes, and James Lowder (since dead.) 

[Letter from Hanee Hamilton to Captain Potter .] 

Fort Littleton, April 4,1756, 8 o’clock, 

hi of the melancholy news of 
between the Indians that hare taken many captives from 
and a party of men under the command of Capt Alex and* 
son, and nineteen of our men, the whole amounting to about fifty with the 
captives, find had a sore engagement, many of both parties killed and many 
wounded; the number unknown j those wounded want a surgeon, anil 
those killed require' your assistance as soon as possible to bury them. We 
have sent an express to Fort Shirley for Doctor Mercer, supposing Doctor 
Jamieson is killed, or mortally wounded in the expedition, he being not 
returned; therefore desire you will semi an express immediately for Dr. 
Prentice to Carlisle, we imagining Dr. Mercer cannot leave the Fort under 
the circumstances the Fort is under. Our Indian Isaac has brought in 
Capt Jacob’s scalp (!) [Not quite certain.] 

Sir, please to exert yourself m this affair, 

I am sir, &c. Hance Hamilton. 

Peter’s Township, in Cumberland Co., April 11th, 1756. 
May it please your Honor. (Gov. Morris,) 

Upon my return to Cumberland county, I applied immediately to Capt. 
Burn and Captain Patterson, for the draughts out of their companies, ac¬ 
cording to your Honor’s instructions; but the lime for which most of their 
men was enlisted, is expired, they could not fulfill your Honor’s orders.— 
Most of the Forts had not received their full complement of guns. But we 
are in a great measure supplied by the arms the young men had brought 
with them. Capt. Patterson had received but thirty three fire arms; Capt. 
Mercer has not so many, but is supplied by Mr. Croghan’s arms; and 
Capt Hamilton has lost a considerable number of his at the late skirmish 
-.. Hm 

As I can neither have the men, arms, nor blankets, I am obliged to apply 
to your honor for them; the necessity of our circumstances has obhgea me 
to muster before two magistrates the one-half of my company whom I en¬ 
listed, and am obliged to' borrow yours. 1 pray that with all possible expe- 
dition, fifty-four fire arms, and as many blankets, and a quantity of flints 
may lie sent me; for since McCord’s Fort has been taken, and the men 
4efeated that pursued, our country is in the utmost confusion. 

Great numbers have left the county, and many are preparing to follow. 
May it please your Honor to allow me an Ensign, for I find that a ser- 
’s oav wifi not prevail with men to enlist in whom 

I beg leave to recommend Archibald Erwin 
purpose. As Mr. Hoops can give your honor a particular account 
of the late incursions of the enemy,! need not trouble your honor with 
any account of mine. 

I am your Honor’s most obliged, humble servant, John Steel. 


geant’s pay 










In the year 1756, Captain Jacobs an Indian chief and forty war¬ 
riors, came upon the Coves, in Cumberland county, burned and de- 

that little settlement, killed many and took a number of pri* 
One Hugh McSwine was abroad at the time; when he came 
home he follower after and overtook them alt Tussey’s Narrows; 

took him for a spy and made him prisoner; there was with 
this party of Indians, one Jackson, a white man, who had joined the 
Indians, mi was more industrious and revengeful than the native In¬ 
dians ; next morning Capt. Jacobs sent McSwine and another priso¬ 
ner, under the care of Jackson and one warrior, by whom he also 
sent his horse and a silver mounted gun, while they went in quest of 
some more of the poor unhappy inhabitants; the Indian and Jackson, 

, travelled until night came on, when they took 
up their lodging in a waste cabin, and sent McSwine to cut rails to 
make a fire, but when he got the axe, he began to think how he could 
manage to kill both Indian and white man, and immediately put his 
plan into execution; he went in with his axe, split down (lie Indian, 
but before lie had time to strike another blow, Jackson was on his 
feet, and they instantly got in gripes with each other; they were 
both very strong men, and after a long time, McSwine began to fail, 
and was still calling on the other man to assist him, but he stood 
trembling, and could do nothing; mt length McSwine had the 
fortune to get one of the guns in his hand, knocked down his anta- 

f onist, and so put an end to him; he scalped both the Indian and 
ackson; and next evening arrived at Fort Cumberland,* with Cap¬ 
tain Jacob's horse and gun; Colonel Washington sent him to Win¬ 
chester, (Virginia,) where he got paid for the scalps, horse and gun, 
and received a lieutenant's coin mission. 

“About this time there was a party of Cherokees, seventy in 
number, whc came to the assistance of the people of Pennsylvania; 
they went in pursuit of a party of Indians as far as the west side oil" 
Sideling Hill, when they despaired of coming up with them and re¬ 
turned. There were some white men along with these Cherokees, 
among whom was Hugh McSwine; this party on their return fell in 
with another party of Indians coming into the settlements to murder, 
and a skirmish ensued, but by some means McSwine was parted 
from his company, and pursued by these Indians, his gun being load- 
turned round and shot the one nearest to him, and then ran 
charging again, shot another, upon which the third gave 
* yell and turned back; the Cherokees shortly after brought in four 
scalps and two prisoners of the enemy, one of which was a squaw, 
who had been twelve times at war. About this time some Chero¬ 
kees and white men went to reconnoitre Fort Duquesne, and in returning 
home the white men were not able to keep up with the Indians, and so 






•We have been informed that the reason of McSwine* fining' no quickly to Fort Cumberland 
was, Capt. Jacobs with his party intended to attack the fort the day after McSwine arrived 
there, but by his living information to Col. Washington, he was piepered for them, and they 
pen disappointed in their pinna. The fort was not taken.— Loudom, 


distressing condition. Hugh McBwme, after many dangerous enter- 
prises, and much toil and fatigue, many battles and skirmishes with 
the Indians, fell by them m a battle near Ligmier. 

“ William Mitchel, an inhabitant of Conococheagne, had collected 

a number of reapers to cut down his grain; haring gone out to the 
field, the reapers all laid down their guns at the fence, and set in to 
reap; the Indians suffered them to reapon for some time till they 
cml into Ae open field ; they Aeniwciired their guns, killed aid 
ctjiteifed them every man. 

At another time there came a party of Indians into Conoco- 
eheague and took a number of scalps and prisoners, for at that time 
the inhabitants were never secure ; no sooner had one party finished 

than 








company 

collected and pursued those Indians, overtook them at Sideling 

and surprised them in their eamp; upon which the Indians ran off 

with the greatest precipitation and left their guns behind, but the 
white men neglected to secure them, the Indians taking a circuitous 
course, procured their guns, came upon them and defeated them; but 
whether the prisoners were released or not, we do not remember of 
hearing.”— Loudon 9 § Narrative. 

The Indians persevered in their depredations and works of de¬ 
struction. On Wednesday, the Mill May, 1766, they came to the 
plantation of John Wasson, in Peters township, Cumberland county, 
(now Franklin) whom they kilted and mangled in so horrid and 
cruel a manner, that a regard to decency forbids describing it; they 
afterwards burnt his house and carried off his wife. A party of Pe¬ 
ters* and Steel’s men went out after the enemy, but to no purpose. 

Some time in June, Fort Bigham, in Tuscarora valley, about 
twelve miles from Mifflin, was destroyed by the Indians. A number 
were carried off and some killed. George Woods, Nathaniel Big¬ 
ham, Robert Taylor, his wife and one child, ami John MeBonnd 
wore missing. Some of these, it was supposed were burnt, as a 
number of bones were found. Susan Giles was found dead and 
scalped; Alexander McAllister and his wife, James Adams, Jane 

house 
been driven 

The enemy was supposed to be numerous, as they did eat and carry 

off a great deal of the beef they had killed. —Penn*. Gazette. 

July 26th, 1766, they killed Joseph Martin, and took captive John 
McCullough and James McCullough, in the Conococheagne settle¬ 
ment.* August 27th, there was a great slaughter or massacre, where- 
thc Indians killed thirty-nine persons. This happened on the 

creek, as a 
attending a funeral: 
who killed and scalped fifteen persons, 
many ot me others. The same day six men went 









were 
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from Isaac Baker's upon the scout; one returned •w0tHid$d; four 
were killed, and the other was captured: and six others, going to one 
Erwin's, to haul grain, were attacked; one wounded in the 
who, together with a 

Four more, who went from Shirley’s fort, were also massacred 
made prisoners. On the same day, two families on Salisbury plain, 
consisting of nine persons, were most inhumanly butchered and 
















Upon the following day, as Captain Emmet and a scouting party 
were crossing the South mountain, they were fired on, and three of 

their number killed and two wounded.A few days after this, one 

William Morrison went to his place in Conococheague settlement, 

was discovered by five Indians, and finding he could not 
running, he put himself in an active position, beekoning 
making signs. Hirst to one side, then to the other, as if a 
were at hand, tryii 

perceiving, retreated into the woods, and he got off safe..-. Gordon . 

•» 

About the middle of August of this year, Col. Armstrong made 
preparations for an expedition against Kittanniug, from which, up the 
Riskiminetas and down the Juniata, the Indians inade their incursions. 
At’this place, ammunition and supplies for the Indians, was sent by 
the French to carry havoc into the settlements. At this place the 
noted Captain Jacobs, a Delaware, lived, and the famous Bhingas 
also occasionally resided. To break up this Indian rendezvous, and 
to strike a blow which would be felt by the savages, and relieve the 
frontier settlements from the horrors of Indian warfare, the expedi¬ 
tion of Col. Armstrong was planned, and gallantly carried into exe¬ 
cution. His force consisted of three hundred and seven men. 

The following is the official report of Col. Armstrong, and is an 
excellent history of the transaction: 

Fort Littleton, (Bedford Co. Pa.,) Sept. 14, 1756. 
lease your Honor :—Agreeable to mine of the 29th 
rom Fort Shirley the day following, and on Wednesday 
instant, joined our advanced party at the Beaver Dams, a few 
Frankstown, on the north bran 

that some of our men having been out upon a scout, had discovered the 
tracks of two Indians on this side of the Allegheny mountain, and but a 
few miles from the camp. From the freshness of the tracks, the killing of 
a cub bear, and the marks of their fires, it seemed evident that they were 
not twenty-four hours before us, which might Ik looked upon as a particu¬ 
lar Providence in our favor that we were not discovered. Next morning 
we decamped, and in two days came within fifty miles of the Kittanning. 
It was then adjudged necessary to send some persons to reconnoitre the 
town, and to get the best intelligence they could concerning the situation 
position ol the enemy. Whereupon an officer, with one of the pilots 
two soldiers, were sent off for that purpose. 

The day following, we met them on their return, and 
roads were entirely clear of the enemy, and 
reason to believe they were not discovered; hut from the rest 
intelligence they gave, it appeared they had inert been nigh enough 
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tows, either to perceive the true situation of it, the number of the enemy, 
or what way it might be most advantageously attacked. 

We continued our march, intending to get as near the town as possible 
at night, so as to be able to attack it next morning about daylight; but 

l *“ s " «k • a,*® * • a ■» * » ■ ■ • 'JL 

to our 

ides came and told us that he perceived a fire by the roadside, at which 
e saw two or three’Indians, a few perches distant from our front. Where¬ 
upon, with all possible silence, I ordered the rear to retreat about one hun¬ 
dred perches, in order to make way for the front, that we might consult 
how we could best proceed without being discovered by the enemy. 

Some time after the pilot returned a second time, and assured us from 
the best observations he could make, there were not above three or four In¬ 
dians at the fire. On which it was proposed that we should immediately 
surround, and cut them off; but this was thought too hazardous; for, if 
but one of the enemy bad escaped, it would have been the means of disco¬ 
vering the whole design, and the light of the moon, on which depended 
our advantageously posting our men, and attacking the town, would not 
admit of our staying until the Indians fell asleep. On which it was agreed 
to have Lieut, Hogg go with twelve men and the person who first disco¬ 
vered the fire, with orders to watch the enemy, but not to attack them til! 
break of day, and then, if possible, to cut them off. It was also agreed 

S re believing ourselves to be but about six miles from the town,) to leave 
e 



prevent our being heard by the enemy at the fire place. 

This interruption much retarded our march; but a still greater loss arose 
from the ignorance of our pilots, who neither knew the true situation of 
the town, nor the best paths that led thereto; by which means after cross¬ 
ing a number of hills and valleys, our front reached the river Allegheny, about 
one hundred perches below the main body of the town, a little before the 


setting of the moon; to which place, rather than by pilots, we were guided 
by the beating of the drum and the whooping of the warriors, at their 
dances. 

It then became us to make the best use of the remaining moonlight; but 
ere we were aware, an Indian whistled in a very singular manner, al out 
thirty perches from our front, in the foot of a corn-field;—upon which we 
immediately sat down, and after passing silence to the rear, I asked one 
Baker, a soldier, who was our best assistant, whether that was not a signal 
to the warriors, of our approach. He answered. No; and said it was the 
manner of a young fellow’s calling a squaw, after he had done his dance, 
who, accordingly kindled a fire, cleaned his gun and shot it off, before he 
went to sleep. 

All this time we were obliged to lav quiet and hush, till the moon was 

faintly set. Immediately after a number of fires appeared in different parts 

of the com.field, by which. Baker said, the Indians lay, the night being 

warm, and that these lire's would immediately be out, m they were only 
designed to disperse the gnats. 

By this time it was break of day, and the men having marched thirty 

of the 
le proper 
w roused to 

tneir teet, a proper nuraoer under sundry officers were ordered to take the 
end of the hill, at which we then lay, and march along the top of the said 

hill, at least one hundred perches, and so much farther, it being then day. 

light, mi would carry them opposite the upper part, cur at least the body of 
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lliiiii town, for the lower part thereof, and the corn-field; presuming the war¬ 
riors were there, I kept rather the larger number of the men, promising to 
postpone the attack in that part for eighteen or twenty minutes, until the 
detachment along the hill should have time to advance to the place assigned 
them. In doing of which, they were a little unfortunate. 

The time being elapsed, the attack was begun in the cornfield, and the 

men with all expedition possible, dispatched through the several parts there. 

of. A party being also dispatched to the houses which were then discover¬ 
ed by tne light of the day. Captain Jacobs immediately then gave the 
war-whoop, and with sundry other Indians, as the English prisoners after¬ 
wards told us, cried, “ The white men were al last come, they would then 
have scalps enough;” but at the same time ordered their squaws and chil¬ 
dren to flee to the woods. 

Our men, with great earnestness, passed through and fired in the corn- 
where they had several returns from the enemy, ns they also had 

the opposite side of the river.Presently after, a brisk fire began 

among the houses, which from the house of Captain Jacobs, was returned 
with a great deal of resolution; to which place I immediately repaired, and 
found tiiat from the advantages from the house and port holes, sundry of 
our people were wounded, and some killed; and finding that returning the 
lire upon the house liras ineffectual, ordered the contiguous houses to be net 
on fire, which was performed with a great deal of activity—the Indians al¬ 
ways firing whenever an object presented itself, and seldom missed of 
wounding or killing some of our people; from which house, in moving 
about and giving the necessary directions, I received a wound with a laige 
musket ball, in the shoulder. Sundry persons during the action, were or¬ 
dered to tell the Indians to surrender themselves prisoners, but one of the 
Indians in particular answered and said, “ He was a man, and would not 
be a prisoner.” Upon which he was told in Indian, he would be burnt— 
To this he answered, he did not care, for he would kill four or five before 
he died ; and had we not desisted from exposing ourselves, they would 
have killed a great many more—they having a number of loaded guns 
there. As the fire began to approach, and tne smoke grow thick, one of 
the Indian fellows, to show his rnaiili ood, began to sing. A sq uaw in the 
same house, and at the same time, was heard to cry and make a noise, but 
for so doing, was severely rebuked by the men; but by and by, the fire be¬ 
ing too hot for them, two Indian fellows and a squaw sprung out and made 
for the corn-field, who were immediately shot down by our people; then 
surrounding the houses, it was thought Captain Jacobs tumbled himself 
out at the c arret or cock-loft window, at which he was shot—our prisoners 
offering to he qualified to the powder-horn and pouch there taken off him, 
which they say he had lately got from a French officer in exchange for 
Lieutenant Armstrong’s boots, which he carried from Fort GranviUe t 
where the Lieutenant was killed. The same prisoners say they are perfectly 
assured of his scalp, as no other Indians there wore their hair in the same 
manner. They also sav they know his squaw’s scalp by a particular bob; 

of a young Indian called the Afing’# son. Before 

in the action was wounded in 
above the town, to where a 
number of the men and some of the officers were gathered, from whence 
they had discovered some Indians cross the river and take the hill, with an 
intention, they thought, to surround us and cut us and our retreat off, from 
whom I had sundry pressing messages to leave the hquse and retreat to the 
hill, or we should all be cut off; hut to this, I could by no means consent, 
until all the houses were set on fire; though our spreading upon the Ml 
appeared very necessary, yet did it prevent our researches‘of the cornfield 
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and river aide, by which means sundry scalps were left behind, and doubt¬ 
less some squaws, children, and English prisoners, that otherwise might 
hare been cot. 

During the burning of the houses, which were nearly thirty in number, 
we were" agreeably entertained with a quick succession of charged guns 
gradually firing off, as they were reached by the fire; but more so with the 
vast explosion of sundry bags and laige kegs of gunpowder, wherewith al¬ 
most every house abounded. The prisoners afterwards informed us that the 
Indians haw!, frequently said they had a sufficient stock of ammunition for 
ten years to war with the English. With the roof of Captain Jacob’s 
house, where the powder blew up, was thrown the leg and thigh of an In¬ 
dian, with a child of three or four years old, such a height that 'they appear¬ 
ed as nothing, and fell into the adjacent corn field. 

There was also a great quantity of goods burnt, whidh the Indians had 
received but ten days before from the French. 

By this time I had proceeded to the hill, to have my wound tied up, and 
the blood stopped, where the prisoners, who in the morning had come to our 
people, informed me that that very day two batteaux of Frenchmen, with 
a large party of Delawares and Frencn Indians were to join Capt. Jacobs, 
at Kittanning, and to set out early next morning to take Fort Shirley, or 

as they called it. Charge Croghan’a Fort, and that twenty.four warriors, 

who had lately come to town, were sent out before them the evening be¬ 
fore, for what purpose they did not know, whether to prepare meat, to spy 
the fort, or to make an attack upon some of our back inhabitants. 

Soon after, upon, a little reflection, we were convinced these warriors 
were all at the fire we had discovered bat the night before, and began to 
doubt the fate of Lieut. Hogg and his party. From this intelligence of the 
prisoners, our provisions being scaffolded some thirty miles back, except 
what were in the men’s haversacks which were left with the horses and 
blankets with Lieut. Hogg and his party, and a number of wounded people 
then on hand, by the advice of the officers it was thought imprudent then 
to wait for the cutting down of the corn-field,/which was before designed,) 
but immediately to collect our wounded and lorce our march back, in the 
best manner we could, which we did by collecting a few Indian horses to 
carry off our wounded. 

From the apprehension of being way.kid and surrounded, (especially 

by some of the woodsmen,) it was difficult to keep the men together; our 
march for sundry miles not exceeding two miles an hour—which apprehen¬ 
sions were heightened by the attempt of a few Indians, who, for some time 
after the march, fired upon each wing, and immediately ran off, from whom 
we received no other damage but one of our men being wounded through 
both kegs. Capt. Mercer being wounded, was inducea, as we hare reason 
to believe, by some of his men, to leave the main body with his Ensign, 
J oliii Scott. and ten or twelve men.. they beinsr heard tell him that we were 



come in. A detachment was sent back to bring him in, but could not find 
him; and upon the return of the detachment, it 'was generally reported he 
wans seen with the above number of men, take a different road. 

Ujjon our return to the place where the Indian fire had been discovered 
the night before, we met with a Sergeant of Capt. Mercer’s company, and 

ately after the action at the Kittanning. These men, on running away, 
had met Lieutenant Hogg, who lay wounded in two different parts of lus 
body, by the road-side. He there told them of ire fatal mistake of the pi¬ 
lot, who had assured us there were but three Indians at most at the nre 
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place, but when he came to attack then that morning, according to orders, 
he found a number considerably superior to his, and believes they killed or 
mortally wounded three of them at the first fire. After which a warm en¬ 
gagement began, and continued for about an hour, when three of hk best 
men were killed, and himself twice wounded, the residue fleeing off—be 
was obliged to squat in a thicket, where he might have lain securely until 
the main body had come up, if this cowardly sergeant and others that fled 
with him, had not taken him away. 

They had marched but- a short space when four Indians appeared, on 
which these deserters began to flee. The Lieutenant then, notwithstan 
his wounds, as a brave soldier, urged mid commanded them to stand 
fight, which they all refused. The Indians pursued, killing one man, and 
wounding the Lieutenant a third time in the belly, of which he died in a 
flew hours; hut he having some time before been put on horseback, rode 
some miles from the place of action; but this last attack of the Indians 

deserters, was by foe before mentioned sergeant 
t different Kghl: he telling us that there were a 
Jar larger number of the Indians there than appeared to them, and that be 
and the men had fought five rounds. That he had there seen the Lieut, 
and sundry others killed and scalped, and had also discovered a number of 
Indians throwing 'themselves before us, and insinuated a great deal of such 
stuff as threw us into much confusion, so that foe officer? had a great deal 
to do to keep the men together, hut could not prevail with them to collect 
what horses and other baggage the Indians had left, niter their conquest of 
Lieutenant Hogg and the party under his command in the morning, except 
a few of the horses, which some of the bravest of the men were prevailed 
on to collect. Bo that from the mistake of the pilot who spied the Indians 
at the fire, and the cowardice of the said sergeant, and other deserters, we 
have sustained a considerable loss of our horses and ba gage. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact number of the enemy killed in the 
action, as some were destroyed by fire, and others in different parte of the 

eratecomputation, it is believed that there cannot 

and mortally wounded, as much Wood 
was found in sundry parts of the corn-field, and Indians seen in several 
places crawl into the woods on hands and feet, whom the soldiers, in pur¬ 
suit of others, then overlooked, expecting to find and scalp them afterwards, 
and also several killed -end wounded in crossing the river. 

On beg'ii.iiiai.mg 1 our march back, we had about a dozen of scalps, and 
eleven nglish prisoners, but now find that four or five of the scalps are 
missing; part of which were lost on the road and part in possession of the 
men with Capt. Mercer, separated from the main body, with whom also 
went four 
arrived on 
the enemy, 

pilots undferstood'the situation of the town, and die paths leading to it, so 
as to have posted us it a convenient place, where the disposition of the men 
and the duty assigned Am could have been performed with greater advan¬ 
tage, we had, by Divine assistance, destroyed a much greater number of the 
enemy, recovered more prisoners and sustained less damage, than what we 
at present have. But the advantage gained over these, our common ene¬ 
mies, is far from being satisfactory to us, yet must we not despise the smal¬ 
lest degree of success that God is pleased to give, especially at a time when 
the attempts of our enemies have been so prevalent and successful. I am 
sure there was the greatest inclination to do more, had it been in our power, 
as the officers and most of the soldiers, throughout the whole action, ex¬ 
erted themselves with as much activity and resolution as could poesibl 
be expected, 
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Our prisoners inform iiiii the Indians have for some time past talked of 
fortifying at the Kittanning and other towns. That the number of French 
at Fort Du Quesne is about four hundred. That the principal part of their 
provisions came up the river, from the Mississippi; and that in the three 
other forts, which the French have on the Ohio, there are not more men, 
taken together, than what there are at Fort Du Quesne. 

1 hope as soon as possible to receive vour Honor’s instructions with re¬ 
gard to the distribution or stationing of the sundry companies in this battal¬ 
ion ; and as a number of men are now wanting in eacti of the companies, 
whether or no they should be immediately recruited, and if the sundry 
officers are to recru*t, that money be speedily sent for that purpose. 

I beg the favor of your Honor, as soon as possible to furnish Governor 
Morris with a copy of this letter, and the gentlemen commissioners for the 
Province another, as my present indisposition neither admits me to write, 
or dictate any more at this time. 

In case a quantity of ammunition is not already sent to Carlisle, it should 
be sent as soon as possible; and also, if the companies are to be recruited 
and completed, there must be an immediate supply of about three hundred 
blankets, as there have been a great many lost in the present expedition. En- 
closed is a list of the killed, wounded and missing ot the several companies. 
I expect to get to Carlisle in about four days. 

Yours, &c. JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

To Hon. W. Benny. 

A lint ©f il»« name* of permits killed, wounded and missing, out ©f (he several com pastes 
employed in the late expedition against Kitianning:—<Of Lieut. Col. John Amistong’i com* 

K ny—Thomas Power and John McCormick, killed; Lieut.Col. Armstrong, James Carruthers, 
mes Strickland, and Thomas Foslci, wounded. Of Capt. Hamilton’s company—John Kelly, 
killed. Of Capt. Mercet’a company—John Baker, John McCartney, Patrick Mullen, Corne¬ 
lius McGinnis, Theophilus Thompson, Dennis Kilpatrick and Bryan Cairigan, killed; Bichard 
Fitzgibbens, wounded; Capt. Hush Mercer, Ensign John Scott, Emanuel Minshey, John 

Taylor, John-, Francis Phillips, Robert Morrow, Thomas Burk, and Philip Pendergrass, 

missing. Of Capt. Atmstronga company—Lieut. James Hogg, James Anderson, Holdcraft 
Stringer, Edward O’Brians, James Higgins, John Lasson, killed; William Findley , R obert 
Robinson, John Ferral. Thomas Camplin, Charles O’Neal, wounded; John Lewis, William 
Hunter, William Baker, George Appleby, Antliony Grissy, Thomas Swan, missing. Of Cap!. 
Ward’s company-.William Welsh, killed; Ephraim Bratton, wounded; Patrick Myers, Law¬ 

rence Donnallow and Samuel Chambers, missing. Of Capt. Potter’s company—Ensign James 
Potter, and Andrew Dnuglara wounded. Of the Rev. Capt. Steel’s 4 company—Tenence 
Canuabernr, missing. Tutal: killed, seventeen; wounded, thirteen; missing, nineteen. 

A list of the English prisoners retaken from the Indians at Kittanning. Ann McCord, wifs 
of John McCord, taken at McCord’s Fort in Conococheague; Martha Thom,.about seven years 
old, taken at the same place; Bat barn Hicks, taken at Conollaways; Catharine Smith a Ger¬ 
man child,taken near Shamokin ; Margaret Hood, taken near the mouth of Conococheague, in 
Maryland; Thomas Girty, taken at Fort Grenville ; Sarah Kelly, taken near Winchester, in 
Virginia; besides one woman and a hoy, and two little girls, who, with Captain Mercer and 
Ensign Scott, separated from the main body, as we began our march from KiUanning, art 
not yet come in. 

For the signal success of Colonel John Armstrong, in reducing 
Kittanning, the Corporation of the City of Philadelphia, voted him 


* During the French anil Indian wars, the times wete such, in Pennsylvania, especially 
along the frontier settlements, that the services of all who could shoulder a gun. or handle a 
defensive weapon, were demanded. Clergymen of several denominations hail accepted of 
commissions, while others, from their pulpits animated the people to manfully resist tlie hostile 
the. The Rev. Steel, of Cumberland, the Rev. Elder, of Lancaster, (now Dauphin), the Rev. 
John Conrad Bucher, grandfather of Judge Bucher, of Harrisburg;—the first named was • 
Captain, and two last Colonels; during this war, Rev. Richard Peters, of Philadelphia, and 
Rev. Barton, of York county, Episcopal Clergymen, were alike active in the service of their 
country. 

The Rev. Peters, writing from Philadelphia, May 3d, 1758, to Mr. Stevenson, of York, says: 
<( The Ministers should be desired, in different and proper parts of the country, and at proper 
distances, as their congregations may be seated, to appoint meetings, and animate the people 
to raise levies with all possible dispatch.” Stevenson, in answer to Mr. Peters, writes. York, 
May 91st: “The Rev. Craddock gave me the pleasure of n visit, and preached an excellent 
war sermon from Lishy’s pulpit, on Friday last, in the hearing of the Rev. Barton, Bay and 
Lisby; he went with Mr, Barton yesterday; and is to deliver another sermon to the same pur¬ 
pose to day, from Mr. Barton’s pulpit.” 
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and bis gallant officers their thanks, and conferred upon them other 


Some time in the month of July, 1756, the Indians appeared again 
in Sherman’s valley, and abducted Hugh Robinson. 

“I was,” says Robinson, “taken captive by the Indians, from Ro¬ 
bin’s fort in Sherman’s valley, in July, 1758, at which lime my mo- 
ther was killed; I was taken back to their towns, where I suffered 
much from hunger and abuse; many times they beat me most se¬ 
verely, and once they sent me to gather wood to burn myself, but I 
cannot tell whether they intended to do it or to frighten me; howev¬ 
er, 1 did not remain long before I was adopted into an Indian family, 
and then I lived as they did, though the living was very poor. I was 
then about fourteen years of age: my Indian father’s name was Bus- 
queetara: he was lame in consequence of a wound received by his 
knife in skinning a deer, and being unable to walk, he ordered me to 
drive forks into the ground and cover it with bark to make a lodge 
for him to lie in, but the forks not being secure they gave way, and 
the bark fell down upon him and hurt him very much, which put 
him in a great rage, and calling for his knife, ordered us to carry him 
upon a blanket into the hut, and I must be one that helps to carry 
him in; while we were carrying him I saw him hunting for the 
knife, but my Indian mother had taken care to convey it away, and 
when we had got him again fixed in his bed, my mother ordered me 
to conceal myself, which I did; I afterwards heard him reproving 
her for putting away the knife; for by this time I had learned to un¬ 
derstand a little of their language. However his passion wore off 
and we did very well for the future* 

“Some time after this all the prisoners in the neighborhood were 
collected to be spectators of the cruel death of a poor, unhappy wo¬ 
man, a prisoner, amongst which number I was. The particulars are 
as follows: When Col. Armstrong destroyed the Kittaning, this wo¬ 
man fled to the white men, but by some means lost them and fell in- 







a post, and 






for mercy, but these ruthless barbarians were deaf to her agonizing 
shrieks and prayers, and continued their cruelty till death released 

her from the torture of those hellish fiends. Of this shocking scene, 

at which human nature shudders, the prisoners were .all brought to 
be spectators. 

“ I shall omit giving any particular account of our encamping and 
decamping, and our moving from place to place, as every one knows 
this is the constant employment of Indians. I had now become 




ted to their dances, to their sacrifices, and religious ceremonies.— 
Some of them have a tolerable good idea of the Supreme Being; and 
I have heard some cilf them very devoutly thanking their Maker, that 
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had seen another spring, and had seen the flowers upon the 
I observed that their prayers and praises was for temporal 
They have one bad custom amongst itiem; that if one man 

friends of the deceased, if they cannot get the mur¬ 
derer, m ay kill the nearest akin. I once saw an instance of this; 
two of them quarrelled, and the one killed the other, upon which the 
Mends of the deceased rose in pursuit of the murderer, but lie hav- 
ing made his escape, his Mends were all hiding themselves; but the 
pursuers happened to And a brother of the murderers, a boy, con- 

under a log, they immediately pulled him out from his con- 
, he plead strongly that it was not him that killed the man ; 
no w e ight w i tin the avengers of blood, they instantly iiii nk 
ahawks into his body and despatched him. But they have 
some rules and regulations among them that are good; 
way of living is miserable and poor, often without food. They are 
exceedingly dirty in their cookery, sometimes they catch a number 
of frogs, and hang them up to dry; when a deer is killed they will 
split up the guts and give them a plunge or two in the water, and 
then dry them, and when they run out of provisions, they will take 
some of the dried frogs, and some of the deer's guts and boil them, 
till the flesh of the frogs is dissolved, then they sup the broth. 

“ Having now been with them a considerable time, a favorable 
opportunity offered for me to regain my liberty. M y old father Bus- 
quetam, lost a horse and he sent me to hunt for him; after searching 
some time I came home and told him that I had discovered his tracks 
at some considerable distance, and that I thought 1 could And him ; 
that I would take my gun and provision, and would hunt for three or 
four days and if I could kill a bear or deer I would pack home the 
meat on the horse; accordingly I packed up some provision, and 
started towards the whit© settlements, not fearing pursuit for some 
days, and by that time 1 would be out of the reach of the pursuers.— 
But before I was aware, I was almost at a large camp of Indians, by 
a creek side; this was in the evening ami I had to conceal myself in 
a thicket till it was dark, and then passed the camp, and crossed the 

canoes ; I was much afraid that their dogs 
alarm, but happily got safe past. I travelled on for 
several days, and on my way I spied a bear, shot at and wounded 
him, so that he could not run; but being too hasty ran up to him 
with my tomahawk; before I could give a blow, he gave me a severe 
stroke on the leg, which pained me very much, and retarded my 
journey much longer than it otherwise would have been ; however I 
traveled on as well as I could till I got to -the Alleghany river, where 
I collected some poles, with which 1 made a raff, and bound it together 

means I got over the river, 





four months.” 
In July the sav 
The Indians, says 




Loudon . 

es murdered some persons in Sherman’s v Hey 
bert Robison, way-laid the fort in harvest time 
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James Wilson remaining 
gone to- my business. 



end kept quiet until the reapers were gone 
some time behind the rest, and I no 
which was hunting deer, for the use of the 

at the fort gate, I desired liberty to shoot his gun at a mark, upon 
which he gave me the gun, and I shot; the Indian on the upper side 
of the fort, thinking they were discovered, rushed on a daughter of 
Robert Miller, and instantly killed her, and shot at John Shorntson; 
they then made the best of it that they could, and killed the wife of 
James Wilson, 41 and the widow Gibson, and took Hugh Gibson and 
Betsey Henry prisoners j the reapers being forty in number returned 
to the fort and the Indians made off. 

Some time after Braddock’s defeat. Fort Granville was erected at 
a place called Old Toum, on the bank of the Juniata, some distance 
from the present site of Lewistown, then Cumberland, now Mifflin 
county, where a company of enlisted soldiers were kept, under the 
command of Lieutenant Armstrong. The position of the fort was 
not the most favorable. The Indians who had been lurking about 
there for some time and knowing that Armstrong’s men were few in 
number, sixty of them appeared, July 22, before the fort, and chal¬ 
lenged the garrison to combat; but this was declined by the comman¬ 
der, in consequence of the weakness of his force. The Indians fired 
at and wounded one man belonging to the fort, who had been a short 
way from it—yet, he got in safe ; after which they divided them¬ 
selves into small parties, one of which attaked the plantation of one 
Baskins, near Juniata, whom they murdered, burnt his house and 
carried off his wife and children ; and another made Hugh Carroll 
and his family prisoners. 

On the f)Oth of July, Captain Ward left the fort with all his men, 
except twenty-four, under the command of Lieut. Armstrong, to 
guard some reapers in Sherman’s valley. Soon after the Captain’s 
departure, the fort was attacked by about one hundred Indians and 
French, who having assailed it in vain during the afternoon' and night 
of that day, took to the Juniata creek, ana, protected by its bi nk, 
attained a deep ravine, by which they 
without fear of injury, to within ten 
which they succeeded in setting on fire. Through a hole thus made 
they killed the Lieutenant ana private, and wounded three others 
while endeavoring to extinguish the fire. The enemy then offering 1 
quarter* to tie benieged, if they would surrender, 010 Turner imme¬ 
diately opened the gate to them. They took prisoners, twenty-two 
soldiers, three women, and seven children, whom they loaded with 
burdens and drove them off. The fort was burnt by Capi. Jacobs, 
pursuant to the order of the French commander. When the Indians 
reached Kittaning, they put Turner to death with the most horrid 
tortures. They tied him to a post, danced around him, made a great 
fire, and having heated gun-barrels red hot, ran them through his 
* 1 y. Having tormented him for three hours, they scalped him 



1:1: 1 


* Wlill« lie Indian wmin vcalping Mis. Wilaon, lllifi relator diol ill iiiiiill wouM bin, ill lici 
m »da hit awapc.—£— fa n. 
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alive, and at liii! held up a boy with a hatchet in hie hand to give 
him the finishiug stroke.— Gordon's Hist, Pa. 

The Indians, at one of their inroads murdered a family 
persons on Sherman’s creek, from whence they passed 
mountain at Croghan’s now Sterret’s gap, and wounded a man, 
killed a horse, and captured Mrs. Boyde, her two sons and a daughter, 
upon Conodoguinet Creek. 

Another time they came down upon the frontiers of Lancaster, 

in county ; the first assault was upon a wagon belonging 

German in which he was endeavoring to move off*, but being 

killed a small distance behind the wagon, those with the wagon led 
to a fort not far distant: the men in the fort being alarmed at the 

guns, came to see the occasion of it, and met a 

woman running towai 

wagon stood, and at some distance behind the man lay, tomahawked 
and scalped, and the brains issuing from the wounds, although he was 
still breathing. The wagon being left standing in the same place, it 
was pillaged and destroyed in the night. 

The next clay twelve men were sent to acquaint the men at the 
next fort about eight miles distant of what had happened, who were 
fired upon from an ambuscade, and were killed and wounded, all but 
two, who were pursued, but escaped. 

Mrs. Boggs, of the same neighborhood, while riding to a neigh* 
bor’s house, was fired upon by the Indians, her "horse killed, and 
she with a young child taken prisoner, whom they treated in the 
most barbarous and cruel manner, not suffering the child to suck, 
sometimes throwing it in the road, and kicking it before them ; after 
tliree days’ marching in this manner, they carried the child into the 
woods, where they murdered and scalped it. 

The savages still continued their “ work of blood and butchery,” 
during and after harvest, in Cumberland county, and in the upper 
part of Lancaster, sen that the inhabitants were obliged, in order to 
gather their harvest, to be uuder the protection of armed men, and 
even then many were surprised and massacred by the enemy. 

The distress of ibe frontier settlers had nearly reached its acme. 
An attempt to depict their sufferings, alarms, and fears, would prove 
a failure. In the fall of 1765, the country west of the Susquehanna 
possessed three thousand men fit to bear arms; and in August 1766, 
exclusive of the Provincial forces, there were not one hundred; fear 
having driven the greater part from their homes into the interior of 
the province.— Gordon. 

Governor Morris, in his message to the Afsembly, August 111, 

1766, says, “ The people to the west of the Susquehanna, distressed 
by the frequent incursions of the enemy, and weakened by their 
losses, are moving into the interior 
am that the whole country will be evacuated, if timely and 

vigorous measures are not taken to prevent iu” 

The few who had not lied petitioned the Governor* Conneil and 
Assembly, for aid to proto them against the ravages of a resllees, 
barbarous and merciless enemy. 
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the early part of November, some Indians were in the upper 
Cumberland (Franklin) county, only a few miles from Mc- 
I, where they 

inhabitants. They killed, and also carried off the following 
named soldiers ; James McDonald, William McDonald, Bartholomew 
McCafferty, and Anthony McQuoid ; soldiers missing, James Corken 

and William Cornwall, The following inhabitants were killed; 
John Culbertson, Samuel Perry, Hugh Kerrell, John Woods, with 
his wife mi mother-in-law, and Elizabeth Archer; inhabitants 

missing, four children belonging to John Archer, Samuel Neely, a 
boy, and James McQuoid, a child. 

Not only was the country west of the 

deserted, but also on the east side of 






nation fails to conceive the peril and distress of the settlers of 
Hanover, Deny and other townships, then iu Lancaster (now Dau¬ 
phin and Lebanon counties) vain would it be to attempt to portray 
the scenes of horror. Some idea, however, may be formed of their 
condition from the subjoined letter : 

Derry Township, 9th August^ 1756. 

Dear Sir -.—There is nothing 'but bad news every day. Last week there 
were two soldiers killed and one wounded about two miles from Manady 
fort: and two of the guards that escorted the batteaux were killed ; and we 
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time will lay the country waste by flight, so tliat the enemy will have 
nothing to do but take what; we have worked for. 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

Ed. Shippen, Esq. James GalBreath. 

Some time in the latter part of October, the Indians again returned 
into Hanover township, where they murdered, under circumstances 

cruelty, several families, among whom was one Andrew 
On the 22d October, they killed John Craig and his wife, 

burnt several 





Stimulated, and abetted by the French, both Shawanese and De- 

Indians kept up their hostilities till 1757, when negotiations 
commenced with Teedywcund , the chief of the Delaware 
and Shawanese tribes, on the Susquehanna, when their fury abated 

somewhat. But the French and Western Indians still roamed in 
small parties over the country, committing many sanguinary murders, 

The frontier 






Indians made a breach at Rocky 
one woman was killed and eleven taken prisoners. 

“ April 2, William McKinley and his son were killed. McKinley 
had sought shelter with his family at Chambers’ fort—ventured out 
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one day in company with his son to visit his dwelling and plantation, 
where the Hollywell paper mill is, on the creek below Chambers- 
burg. They were discovered, however, by the Indians, and both 
killed and scalped, and their dead bodies brought to the fort 
and buried.” 

jir 

We hear, says the Pa. Gazette, April 7, 1757, from Conoco¬ 
cheague, Cumberland county, (Franklin) that on last week three 

families were cut off there by the Indians ; the people most barba* 
rously used. The names of two of the families, are Campbell and 
Patterson. 

April 17, 1757, Jeremiah Jack, near Potomac, was taken captive, 
and two of his sons killed, and one man and one woman drowned in 

Potomac endeavoring to make their escape. 
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Patrick McClelland wounded in the shoulder, who afterwards died 
of his wound, near Maxwell fort, Conococheague. 

May 12, 1757, John Martin and Andrew Paul, both old men, 
taken from Conococheague. 

May 13, 1757, William Walker and another man were killed near 
McCormick’s fort, at Conodoguinet. 

May 14, 1757, Major Campbell and one Tussey, were killed or 
taken captive with fourteen others, near Potomac. 

May 16 , 1757, eleven persons killed at Paxton by the Indians. 

June 6, two men killed and five taken near Shippensburg. 

June 9, James Holiday and fourteen men killed and taken ; James 
Long*8 son and another man killed in a quarry at fort Frederick; 
nineteen men killed in a mill at Quetapahely, and four men killed in 
Sherman’s valley, all in one week. 

June 17, curie man killed at Culbertson’s fort; four men shot at the 
Indian while scalping the man. 

June 24, 1757, Alexander Miller killed and two of his daughters 
taken from Conococheague ; John Kennedy badly wounded, and 
Gerhart Pendergras’s daughter killed at Fort Littleton. 

July 2, one woman and four children taken from Trent’s gap ; 





^ e. 

July 18, six men killed or taken from near Shippensburg. These 
were reaping in Mr. John Cisney’s field. Those killed were John 

Kirkpatrick, Dennis Oneidon ; missing, John Disney and three little 

boys, two of them hw grandsons, the other John Kirkpatrick’s, 

July 19, some men killed and taken, reaping near Shippensburg. 
These were reaping in Mr. Joseph Steenson’s field. Those killed 

were Joseph Mitchell, James’ Mitchell, William Mitchell, John Fin- 

son and William Gibson. Those missincr or carried off, were Jane 
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July, 1757, four 
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near Baker’s, driving wagon to fort 
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July 10, 1757, ten soldiers killed at Clapham’s fort. 

July 27, 1757, one McKisson wounded, and his son taken from 

Cross’s 









eard 


August 17, 1757, William Waugh’s barn was burnt in the Tract, 
York county, by Indians. 

August 19, 1757, fourteen people killed and taken from Mr. 
Cinky’s congregation; and one man killed near Harris’ ferry. 

Sept 1, 1757, lames Watson and James Mullen went out on their 

farms, and on Saturday following Watson was found scalped; the 
other supposed to be carried off. 

2, 1757, 

killed. 

Sept. 8. Two men went oat to hunt horses near Tobias Hen¬ 
dricks, (Bowman’s, Pennsbciro’ township, Cumberland county) and 
are supposed to be killed or carried off, as they have not been hi 
of since. 

Sept. 9,1757, one boy and a girl taken from Donegal. 

Sept. 26,1757, Robert Rush and John McCraken, with five others, 
killed and taken captive near Chambe rsburg. 

November 9 A 1757, John Woods, his wife and mother-in-law, and 
John Archer’s wife were killed, four children taken, and nine men 
killed near McDowell’s fort. 

Extract from a letter, dated Hanover, Lancaster county, Aug. ID 1757. 

Last Thursday, John Andrew’s wife, going to a neighbor’s house, was 
surprised by six Indians, had her horse shot under her, and she and her 
child were carried off. On Saturday, in Bethel township, as John Win- 
kleblech’s two sons, and Joseph Fischbach, (a soldier in the pay of the 
Province,) went out about sunrise, to bring in the cows, they were fired 
upon by about fifteen Indians; the two lads were killed; one of them was 
scalped; the other cot into the house before he died, and the soldier was 
wounded in the hand. 

The same morning, about seven 

as Thomas McQ,uire’s son was bringing in some cows out of a field/a 

n the house, he was pursued by two Indian 
The same day, in the middle of Inis township, 
mountain, as Leonard Long’s son was ploughing, 

; on the other side of the fence, Leonard Miller’ 
made prisoner. 

John Graham, who lives near the gap of the Indian town creek, had a 
steer killed, about sunrise, or before, and John Brown had two cows killed; 
all except the first mischief done in one day ; so that last Saturday there 
must have been, at least, four parties of Indians in this township. 

Having notice of this on Sunday morning, 1 set out with four men, and 
we ranged till after midnight. Monday morning I set out again, with forty 
men intending to go over the mountain. We ranged the first day in the 
forest, and had intended to lie out on the mountain all night, but a heavy 
rain falling, we took to a house. On Tuesday morning we set out over the 
mountain to find tracks, if possible; but we found not the least appearance 
of any, or Indians, over the mountain, or in any of the waste houses ; so 
we returned on Tuesday night. 
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two miles below Manaday Gap, 

“ “ little 
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was ploughing. 
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% 8th. Many tracks were seen among the inhabitants, and in 
e waste houses, where the Indians lodged. In one of the houses they 
scalping knife, and had killed and scalped a man. Wednesday, we 
to rest, but at 12 o’clock had another alarm. 

Near Benjamin Clarke’s house, four miles from the mill, two Indians 
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carried away captive. 

About the same time, as George Maurer was cutting oats in George 
Scheffer’s field* he was killed and" scalped, two miles from the hill, so that 

it was not all done by one party. 

There is now such a severe sickness in these parts—the like has not been 
that many families can neither fight nor run away, which occa- 
great distress on the frontiers. Had it not been for forty men, which 
the province has in pay, in this township, little of the harvest could 

and as the time for which they have been engaged is 
inhabitants hope the government will continue them 
service, else the consequences must be dreadful.* 

We hear from a gentleman that six persons were taken away by the In¬ 
dians from Lancaster county, 17th August.! 

Since our last, we leam from Lancaster, that there was nothing but mur¬ 
kier Qj and capturing among them by the Indians. That on the 17th Aug., 
one Beatty was killed in Paxton—that the next day, James Mackey was 
murdered m Hanover, and William and Joseph Barnet, wounded. That 
on the same day were taken prisoners, a son of James Mackey, a son of 
Joseph Barnet, Elizabeth Dickey and her child, and the wife of Samuel 
Young and her child; and that ninety-four men, women, and children, 
were seen flying from their places, in one body, and a great many more in 
smaller parties, so that it was feared the settlements would be entirely 
forsaken. 

We hear from Berks county, that several Indians have lately been seen 
near fort Lebanon; and that on Sunday, the 21st August, the house and 
bam of Peter Semelcke were burnt, ami three of his children carried off: 
himself, wife and one child, being from home at the time. This was done 
within two miles of the fort4 

Our accounts, in general, from the frontiers, are most dismal; all agree¬ 
ing that some of the inhabitants are killed or carried off; houses burnt and 
cattle destroyed daily—and that at the same time they are afflicted with 
severe sickness and die fast, so that in many places, they are neither able to 
defend themselves, when attacked, nor to run away.} 

We hear from Lebanon township, Lancaster (now Lebanon) county, that 
on last Friday, four children were carried off by the Indians. From "Read¬ 
ing, Berks county, that on Thursday and Friday last, some people were 
murdered in Bern township, by the Indians, and others carried off 

A letter from Hanover township, Lancaster county, dated October 1st 

- «»«»» .If - » - . * 111 * 1 II - * ' 111 f - J» if" 

from Le- 

to the 

iv; ana mat tne Indians tooK irom tne nouse what 
they thought most valuable, and destroyed what they could not take away, 
to a considerable value. 

In the same letter it is said, that the frontiers are 
tants, and on that day, and on the day before, several 


were 
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by the enemy In Hanover township, and that on Thursday before, 
persons were killed In Berks county, and four made prisoners, near 
Northkill, by a party of Indians, supposed to be about fifty.* 

On the 25th of November, Thomas Robinson, and a son 
were killed and scalped by the Indians, in Hanover township 
Indians immediately went off after committing the murder.f 

We have advices, says Pa. Gazette, Oct 27,’ 1757, from Paxton, 

that on the 17th inst as four of the inhabitants, near Hunter’s Fort 
were pulling their Indian corn, when two of them, Alexander Watt 

and John McKennet wore killed and scalped, their heads cut off; the 

other two scalped. That Captain Work of the Augusta regiment, 

coming clown with some men from Fort Halifax, met the savages on 

Peters’ mountain, about twenty of them ; when they fired upon him, 
at about forty yards distance, upon which his party returned the fire, 
and put the enemy to flight, leaving behind them five horses, with 
what plunder they had got; and that one of the Indians was sup¬ 
posed to be wounded, by the blood that was seen in their tracks.— 
None of Capt. Works’ men were hurt. 

Baring the years 1758 and 1759, the murders committed within 
the limits of the counties of which a history is attempted, were not 
m frequent, though not less atrocious, as in the three or four prece¬ 
ding years. The Indians, however, still surprised the Inhabitants 
on the frontier, and occasionally in the interior of the Province. In 
1758 they made incursions in York (now Adams) county, killed 
some and abducted others. Among the number of those carried off 
was Richard Bard, of whom, see an affecting narrative, in another 
part of this volume. Besides abducting Bard, the Indians continued 
their depredations and killed: 

May 21, 117118, one woman and five children taken from Yellow 
Breeches. 

May 23 1758, Joseph G allady killed; his wife and one child ta¬ 
ken from Conococheague. 

May 29, 1759, one Dunwiddie and Crawford shot two Indians in 

Carrol’s 
July 20 

one horse killed and 




Sweetara was 




1763-’78.—After the treaty of 1758 with the Indians, at Easton, 

peace and friendship had been established between the English and 
Indians; all fear of Indian barbarities vanished, and the minds of the 
people had been at rest for some time ; but the French war still con¬ 
tinued, and cruel murders were occasionally committed upon the fron¬ 
tier settlers by the Indians, till near the close of the war between the 
English and French, in 1762—for there had been a secret confedera¬ 
cy formed araoner the Shawanese. the tribes on the Ohio and its tri- 






English posts and settlements on the frontiers. Their plan was de¬ 
liberately and skilfully projected. The border settlements were to 
be invaded during harvest; the men, corn and cattle to be destroyed, 

* PiBmiiijlraiits Gasette, October i and 13. f Ibid, September 8,1757. 
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and the ORtposts to be reduced by famine, by cutttng off their sup¬ 
plies. Pursuant to this plan, the Indians fell suddenly upon the tra¬ 
ders whom they had invited among them; murdered many and plun¬ 
dered the effects of a great number to an immense value. The fron¬ 
tiers of Pennsylvania, &c., were overrun by scalping parties, mark- 
their hostile incursions, the way with blood and devastation. 
The upper part of Cumberland was overrun by the savages, in 
63, who set fire to houses, barns, corn, hay and every thing that 
was combustible; the inhabitants were surprised and murdered with 
the utmost cruelty and barbarity. Those who could, escaped—sorae 
to Bedford, where Captain Ourry commanded a garrison at the same 
time; some went to Shippensburg, others to Carlisle, where houses 

sought shelter in ~ 

caster county, some in York, in the woods, with their fami 
their cattle. Some staid with their relatives, and never 
the place from which they had fled. 

A gentlemen in writing from Carlisle, July 5, 1783, to Secretary 
Peters, says: 

“ On the morning of yesterday, horsemen were seen rapidly pass¬ 
ing through Carlisle, On© man, rather fatigued, who stopped to get 
some water, hastily replied to the questions, What news? “Bad 
enough: Presque Isle, Le Boeuf and Venango had been captured, 
their garrisons massacred, with the exception of one officer and seven 
men, who fortunately made their escape from Le Boeuf. Fort Pitt 
was briskly attacked on the 22d of June, but succeeded in repelling 
the assailants;” thus saying, put spurs to his horse and was soon out 
of sight. From others I have accounts that the Bedford militia have 
inicceeded in saving Fort Ligonier. Nothing could exceed the terror 
which prevailed from house to house, from town to town. The road 
was nearly covered with women and children, flying; to Lancaster 
and Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Thomson, Pastor of the Episcopal church, went, at the 
of his congregation, to protect and encourage them on the way. 
retired to the Breastworks for safety. The alarm once 
be 

vent disorder. 

Though, as the letter writer says, all their hopes were turned upon 
Bouquet, the affrighted inhabitants .were so panic struck, that they 

had not prepared a convoy of provisions, when the Col. arrived at 
Carlisle, to enable him to march westward. At the time i great 
number of the plantations and mills were destroyed, and notwith¬ 
standing the province had endeavored to save the harvest by raising 

seven hundred men to guard the frontiers, in many places the full 
ripe wheat and rye crops stood waving in the field, soliciting the 

Cumber- 









and the roads were covered with families, destitute of the necessaries 
of life, flying from their homes. The supplies of provisions, horses 
and carriages, had become precarious, whilst the commander was re- 
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quired by ho in anity to apportion h is own stock to relic ire the ill ffer- 
ers. But after eight days’ active exertion on the part of himself and 

with assistance 




The 

first object 
westward. 

The following extracts of letters, written at the time, and publish* 
ed in the Pennsylvania Gazette in the month of July, 1763, give 
detailed accounts of the incursions and depredations of the sa’fage 

enemy: 

Carlisle 





first leisure, since 
brief account of our present state 

tressing; every day [most affording some fresh object to awaken the com¬ 
passion, alarm the fears, or kindle into resentment and vengeance every 
sensible breast, while flying families, obliged to abandon house and posses¬ 
sion, to save their lives by a hasty escape; mourning widows, bewailing 
their husbands surprised and massacred by savage rage; tender parents, la-' 
menting the fruit of their own bodies, cropt in the very bloom of life by a 
barbarous hand; with relations and acquaintance (muring out sorrow for 
murdered neighbors and friends, present a varied scene of mingled distress. 

When, for some time after striking at Bedford, the Indians appeared 
quiet, nor struck any other part of our frontiers, it became the prevailing 
opinion, that our forts and communication were so peculiarly the objects of 
their attention, that, till at least after harvest, there was little prospect of 
danger to our inhabitants over the hills: and to dissent from this generally 
received sentiment was political heresy, and attributed to timidity rather 
than judgment, till too early conviction has decided the point in the follow¬ 
ing manner: 

“On Sunday morning, the 10th inst., about nine or ten o’clock, at the 
house of one William White, on Juniata, between thirty or forty miles 
hence, there ing in said house four men, and a lad, the Indians came 
rushing upon them, and shot White at the door, just stepping out to we 
what the noise meant. Our people then pulled in White, and shut the 
door; but observing through a window the Indians setting fire to the house, 
they attempted to force their way out at the door; but the first that stept 
out being shot down, they drew him in, and again shut the door; after 
which one attempting an escape out of a window on the loft, was shot 
through the head, and the lad wounded in the arm. The only one now re¬ 
maining, William Riddle, broke a hole through the roof of the house, and 
an Indian, who saw him looking out, supposing he was about to fire on 
him, withdrew, which afforded Riddle an opportunity to escape. The 
.house with the other four in it was burned down, as one McMachen in¬ 
forms, who was coming to it, not suspecting Indians, and was by them 
fired at and shot through the shoulder, but made his escape. 

The same day about dinner time, at about a mile and a half from aakl 
White’s, at the house of Robert Campbell, six men being in the house, as 
they were dining, three Indians rushed in at the door, and after firing 
among them, and wounding some, they tomahawked, in an instant, one of 
the men; whereupon one George Dodds, one ofthe company, sprang back 
into die room, took down a rifle, and shot an Indian through the body, who 
was just presenting his piece to shoot him. The Indian being mortally 
wounded, staggered, and letting his gun fall, was carried off by three more. 
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Dodds, with one or two more, getting upon the loft, broke the roof, in order 
to escape, and looking out, saw one of the company, Stephen Jeffries, run- 

in the breast, and an Indian 
nor have we heard of him 


slowly, by reason 
thought he 


ning, but ve 






ed getting out of the loft was fired at and drew 
was shot dead; and of the six, Dodds, the only one, made his escape. 
The same clay about dusk, six or seven miles up Tuscarora, and about 
twenty eight or thirty miles hence, they murdered, one Wiliam Anderson, 
together with a boy and girl, all in one house. At White’s were seen at 
least five, some say eight or ten Indians, and at Campbell’s about the same 
number. On Monday, the 11th, a party of about twenty-four went over 
from the upper part of Sherman’s valley, to see how matters were. Ano¬ 
ther party of twelve or thirteen went over from the upper part of said val¬ 
ley; and Colonel John Armstrong, with Thomas Wilson, fesq., and a par¬ 
ty of between thirty and forty from this town, to reconnoitre and assist in 
bringing the dead. 

OF the first and third parties we have heard nothing yet; but of the par¬ 
ty of twelve, six are come in, and inform that they passed through the se¬ 
veral places in Tuscarora, and saw the houses in flumes, or burnt entirely 
down. That the grain that had been reaped, the Indians burnt in shocks, 
and had set the fences on fire where the grain was unreaped; that the hogs 
had fallen upon and mangled several of the dead bodies; that the said com¬ 
pany of twelve, suspecting danger, durst not stay to buiy the dead; that 
after they had returned over the Tuscarora mountain, a I it one or two 
miles on this side of it, and about eighteen or twenty from hence, they 
were fired on by a large party of Indians, supposed about thirty, and were 
obliged to fly; that two, viz: William Robinson and John Graham, are 
certainly killed, and four more are missing, who, it is thought, have fallen 
into the bands of the enemy, as they appeared slow in flight, most probably 
wounded, and the savages pursued with violence. What farther mischief 
has been done, we have not heard, but expect every day and hour, some 
more messages of melancholy news.” 

On hearing of the above defeat, we sent out another party of thirty or 
upwards, commanded by our high Sheriff, Mr. Dunning, and Mr. William 
Lyon, to go in quest of the enemy, or fall in with and reinforce our other 
parties. There are also a number gone out from about three miles below 
this, so that we now have over the hills upwards of eighty or ninety vo¬ 
lunteers scouring the woods. The inhabitants of Sherman’s valley, Tus¬ 
carora, &c., are all come over, and the people of this valley, near the 
mountain, are beginning to move in, so tnat in a few days there will be 
scarcely a house inhabited north of Carlisle. Many of our people are 
greatly distressed, through want of arms and ammunition; ana numbers 
of those beat off their places have hardly money enough to purchase a 
pound of powder! 

Our women and children, I suppose, must move downwards, if the ene- 
my proceed. To-day a British vengeance begins to rise in the breasts of 
our men. One of them, that fell from among the twelve, as he was just 

expiring, said to one of his fellows, “ Here, take my gtm, and MU tfh first 
you see, and ail shaU be weU.” 









extensive in the autumn 

whites to acts of desperation, which only finds extenuation 

circumstance that there were no limits to the atrocities of the savages. 

Wherever they went, murder and cruelty marked their path—and 
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Send us an armed force to aid our Rangers of" Lancaster aid 



even the professed friendly Indians had fallen under strong suspi- 
eions, as being to some extent concerned in these foul murders. 

In a letter from Jonas Seely, Esq., dated at Reading, 

1763, it is said—We are all in a state of alarm. Indians have 
stroyed dwellings, and murdered with savage barbarity their 
inmates; even in the neighborhood of Reading. Where these Indi- 
an® came from and were going, we know not. These are dangerous 
times. Send us an armed fore* 

Berks. 

another, from the same gentleman, to George Hamilton, dated 
Reading, Sept. 1763, he says—It is a matter of wonder, that Indians 
living among us for numbers of years, should suddenly become grum 
friends or most deadly enemies! Yet there is too much reason for 
suspicion. The Rangers sent in word, that these savages must con* 
sist of fifty, who travel in companies of from five to twenty, visiting 
Wy&lusing, Wichetunk, Nain, Big Island, and Conestogue, under 
die mark of friendly Indians. Our people have become almost in* 
furiated to madness. These Indians were not even suspected of 
treachery, such had been the general confidence in their fidelity.— 
The murders recently committed are of the most aggravating descrip¬ 
tion. Would it not be proper to institute an inquiry into the cause 
of our present distress? We are in want of force and money: we 
require aid. 

In the early part of September, in the afternoon, eight well-armed 
Indians came to the house of John Fincher, a Quaker, residing north 
of the Blue mountain, in Berks county, about twenty-four miles fror 
Reading, and within three-quarters of a mile of a party of six men 
of Captain Kern's company of Rangers, commanded by ensign 
Scheffer. At the approach of the Indians, John Fincher, his wife, 
two sons and daughter, immediately went to the door and asked them 
to enter in and eat; expressed their hopes that they came as friends, 
and entreated them to spare their lives. The Indians were deaf to 
the entreaties of Fincher. Both parents and two sons were delibe- 

on the spot. The daugh¬ 
ter was missing after the departure of the Indians, and it was suppo¬ 
sed from the cries that were heard by the neighbors that she was al¬ 
so slain. 

A young lad, who lived with Fincher, made his escape, and noti¬ 
fied ensign Scheffer, who instantly went in pursuit of these heart¬ 
less, cold-blooded assassins. He pursued them to the house of one 
Millar, where be found four children murdered, the Indians having 
-carried two others with them. Millar and his wife being at work in 
the field, saved their lives by flight. Mr. Millar himself, was pur¬ 
sued nearly one mile by an Indian, who fired at him twice while in 

Scheffer and his party continued their pursuit and over¬ 
took the savages, firing upon them. The Indians returned the fire, 
and a sharp, but short conflict ensued,—the enemy fled, leaving be¬ 
hind them Millar’s two children, and part of the plunder they had 
taken. 
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These barbarous Indians had scalped all the persons whom they 
murdered, except an infant, about two weeks old, whose head 
they had dashed against the wall, where the brains, with clotted blood 
on 







desertion 


this massacre 
Blue mountain. 

A few days after these atrocious murders, the house of Frants 

Hubler, in Bern township, eighteen miles from Reading, was attack*. 

ed by surprise—Hubler was wounded; his wife and three of his 
children were carried off, and three other of his children scalped 

alive; two of these shortly afterwards died. 

“ Murder and cruelty marked the path of these Indians, 
the many acts of savage ferocity committed in Berks county, 

five 







mountain, murdered and scalped his wife, two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters, burnt the house and barn, the stacks of hay and grain, and de- 
stroyed everything of any value. MartlofF was absent from home, 
and one daugliter escaped at the time of the inurder, by running and 
secreting herself in a thicket. The father and daughter were left in 
abject misery.** 

The refugees, who had resorted to Carlisle, Ac., were relieved in 
part, in their distresses, by the munificence of the Episcopal churches 
of Philadelphia, as appears from the following: 

“ July 26, 1763, the rector, (Richard Peters) representing to the 
Vestry, that the back inhabitants of this province are reduced to 
great distress and necessity, by the present invasion, proposed that 
some method be considered for collecting charity for their relief, from 
the congregation of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, (Philadelphia,) 
and it was unanimously resolved, that a preamble to a subscription 
paper for that purpose, be immediately drawn up, which was accord¬ 
ingly done. 

“ At their next meeting, the church wardens reported to the Vestry, 
they had carried about a subscription paper, and made a collec¬ 
tion from the congregations of Christ Church and St. Filter 
the relief of the distressed frontier inhabitants, amounting to JB662, 

The rector and church wardens were appointed a committee to cor- 

respond with certain persons in Cumberland county, in order to 
ascertain the extent of the distress, that the above contributions might 
be judiciously distributed*” 

Some idea of the greatness of this calamity in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, brought about by Indian hostilities, may be found 

from the following letter, addressed to the lector and wardens of 

and St. Peter’s: 

Cab lisle, August 24, 1763. 

Gertlemeh :—We take the earliest opportunity of answering your letter 
on the 12ih inst., in which you inform us, that there is at your dispo al a 
sum of money to be distributed amongst the poor Unhappy people on our 
frontiers, who have been obliged to fly their habitations, and take shelter 
iii this town, Shippensburg, Littletown, Bedford, &c. We assure you, that 
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we shall now, and at all other times, be ready to give you as full and true in. 


formation of every thing material relating to 
as we shall also be ready to give our assistac 







sufferers of our frontiers 

<8"’ 

to give our assistance in the distribution of such 
sums of money, as you shall thinkproper to send up, from time to time, 
for the relief of those in distress. We have taken pains to get the number 
of the distressed, and upon strict inquiry, we find seven hundred and fifty 
families have abandoned their plantations, the greatest number of which 
have lost 'their crops, some their stock and furniture, anil besides, we are 
informed that there are about two hundred women anti children coming 
down from fort Pitt. We also find that the sums of money already sent up 
are almost expended, and that each family has not received! twenty shillings 
upon an average; although the greatest care has been taken to distribute it 
to those who appeared the greatest object of distress. The unhappy suffer¬ 
ers are dispersed through every part of this county, and many have passed 

into York. Tneir exact number we cannot possibly ascertain ; we 

there are up- 

of two hundred families, many of which are in the greatest exigence; 
the small pox and flux raging much among them; and from hence you 
may form a judgment of the numbers distressed through the other parts of 
this country, as well as at York. The other sums being almost expended, 
we conceived that immediate relief should be sent up, that those poor 
people may be enabled to employ a physician for the recovery of the sick, 
as well as to purchase bread for their families; and this alone is what their 
present necessities call for. 

We are &.C., William Thomson, 

Itinerant Missionary for the counties of York and Cumberland. 

Francis West, 

Thomas Donnelson, 

Wardens of the Episcopal Church, Carlisle. 

In consequence of this information, a large supply of flour, rice, 
medicine, and other necessaries, were immediately forwarded for the 
relief of the sufferers. And to enable those, who chose to return to 
their plantations, to defend themselves against future attacks of the 
Indians, the Vestry of Christ Church and St, Peter’s were of opin¬ 
ion that the refugees should be furnished with two chests of arms, 
and half a barrel of powder, four hundred pounds of lead, two hun¬ 
dred of swan shot, and one thousand flints. These were 

prudent 
use them for their 
Revd. B. Dorr’s Hist. Acc . of 
Christ and St . Peter’s Church , Phita . p. 139-142. 

Passing, it should be remarked, that many individuals made every 
effort to see the new settlements protected. Among them was David 
Scott, of Great Cove, when the first hostilities were committed by 
the Indians in that place and Conococheague, who gave his bond to 
pay and maintain twenty-seven men of a scouting party for three 







Im these distressed circumstances, the inhabitants of Cumberland 
again applied, by petition, for relief; 

A petition from the inhabitants of the Great Cove, and Conoco- 
eheague, in the county of Cumberland, was presented to the house 
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and read, setting forth, that the petitioners, by the late depredations 
and ravages of the Indians, committed on their neighbors, being in 
very imminent danger were under the necessity of taking into pay 

[mounting to thirty, accustomed to hunting, innured 
to hardships, and well acquainted with the country, for the protec- 

themselves and families. That the said men, being a body 
intrepid, resolute fellows, under the command of one who was a 
captive with the Indians for several years— scouted at a considerable 
distance, and, by despatching runners, gave the inhabitants timely 
notice of any impending danger, by means whereof they have been 
enabled to eontinue on their plantations, and stand a barrier to the 
interior neighboring settlements. That had not this expedient been 
Men upon, they must haw deserted their an< * depended 

sible of, and gratefully acknowledge, the care' of the legislature, in 
granting a number of men for the protection of the frontiers, yet they 
find themselves under the necessity of employing this body of men, 
inasmuch an the soldiers granted for their department are not ac- 
qoainted with the country, or the Indian manner of fighting. That 
the petitioners are poor, and incapable of supporting this body of 
men, having already advanced greater sums than they could afford ; 
and unless they are assisted by the government, shall be obliged to 
abandon their plantations to the savages, to the ruin of themselves, 
and great injury of their neighbors; for which reasons they humbly 
pray the house would take the premises into consideration, and enable 
them to continue the aforesaid body of men, in such manner, and 
subject to such directions, as they shall judge most proper and advan¬ 
tageous.—Fo/ea of Assembly * V. 284. Sept. 1.7, 1763, 

In 1764, the Indians once more surprised the iiil7aiJbi.li of Cum¬ 
berland (Franklin) county. [See McCulloh and Bard’s narratives..J 

Shortly after the murder near Green-Castle, (noticed by McCulloh) 
had been committed, the Indians were again seen at McDowell’s, 
Franklin county) pursuing two men; 
savages murdered most 
twelve or thirteen miles above 

of 

hence, those in the interior, not being on their guard, were unex¬ 
pectedly surprised. 

The following extracts from letters, dated at Carlisle, are here 
introduced: 

August 14,1764, 

We heard by n young man from Conococheague, that Indians are seen 
in that settlement almost every day; and that on Friday last, two men were 
pursued by four of them, near Justice McDowell’s, and with great difficulty 
escaped. 

August 17—A young woman daughter of James Dysart, going home 
from sermon at Big Spring, last Sunday, about ten or twelve miles from 
here, was met with, murdered and scalped, and left naked by the enemy. 
Tjhts has alarmed the settlement, who were chiefly gone from home to their 
places, and will, we ace afraid, make many again fly, especially as there 





and soon afterwards, some 

James Dysart, 
frontiers, except 





mmj accounts of Indians being seen in. small parties almost every 
in some part or other of the county. 

From another letter of the same date :—“ All appears quiet at present 
along the frontier, except about Bedford, where there are, according to in¬ 
telligence from thence, some of the savages lying in wait for opportunity 
of doing mischief. They attempted yery lately, to take a man that was 

fishing, but he got off. The people are returning over the kills to their 
places, which we are afraid, is yet too soon.”*— Penna, Gaz. Jfaig. 30,1764, 

The following is an extract of a letter from Gen H. Bouquet, to Governor 
Penn, dated at Fort Loudon, 22d August, 1764—in a postscript to which 

of August 25, he says, “ A party of thirty or forty Indians have killed near 
Bedford, one Isaac Stimble, an industrious inhabitant of Ligonier—taken 
some horses loaded with merchants’ goods, and shot some cattle, after Col. 
Ried’s detachment had passed that post. Some more have been killed 





Burd and Mower, Esqrs., a family named 
Tull resided about six miles west of Bedford, on a hill to which the 
name of the family was given ; there were ten children—nine 
daughters and a son ; but at the time referred to, the son was absent, 
leaving at home his aged parents and nine sisters. At that time the 
Indians were particularly troublesome, and the inhabitants had to 
abandon their ini prove men Is and take refuge to the fort; but Tull’s 
family disregarded the danger and remained on their improvements. 
One Williams, who had made a settlement about three miles west of 
Tull’s, and near where the town of Schellsburg now stands, had re¬ 
turned to his farm to sow some flaxseed: he had a son with him, 
and remained out about one week. The road to his improvement 
passed Tull’s house. On their return, as they approached Tull’s, 
they saw a smoke ; and coming nearer, discovered that it arose from 
the burning ruins of Tull’s house. Upon a nearer approach, the son 
saw an object in the garden, which by a slight movement had attracted 
fails attention, and looking more closely, they found it was the old 
man just expiring. At the same moment, the son discovered on the 
ground near him an Indian paint bag. They at once understood the 





once to the fort. IN ext day a force went out 
amine, and after some search found the mother with 
arms, both scalped. A short distance, in the same direction, they 
found the eldest daughter also scalped. A short distance from her, 
the next daughter In the same situation, and scattered about at inter¬ 
vals the rest of the children but one, who, from some circumstances, 
they supposed had been burned. They all appeared to have been 
overtaken in flight and murdered and scalped where they were 
found. It seems the family was surprised in the morning, when all 
were in the house, and thus became an easy prey to the sava 

, a number of families came into 
neignoornooa oi Johnstown. A mongst them were Samuel 
Adams, Thornton and Bridges. After the alarm had somewhat 
fliihsided, they agreed to return to their property. A party started 
with pack hones, reached the place, and not seeing any Indians, 
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collected their property and commenced their return, 
ing some distance, a dog belonging to one of the party 
of uneasiness, and ran back. Bridges and Thorntc 


After proceed* 
showed signs 
m desired the 




« 


ImElMiTT 





Till 


back, and had proceeded but two or three hundred yards, when a 

body of Indians, who had been lying in wait on each side of the 

wav, but who had been afraid to lire on account of the number of the 
« 1111 

whites, suddenly rose up and took them prisoners. The others, not 
knowing what detained their companions, went back after them; 
when they arrived near the spot, the Indians fired on them, but 

without doing any injury. The whites instantly turned and fled, 
excepting Samuel Adams, who took a tree and began to fight in the 
Indian style. In a few minutes, however, he was killed, but not 
without doing the same fearful service for his adversary. He and 
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When the news reached the fort, a party volunteered to visit the 
ground. When they reached it, although the snow had fallen ankle 
deep, they readily found the bodies of Adams and the Indian, the 
face of the latter having been covered by his companions with Adams’ 
hunting shirt. 

A singular circumstance occurred about that time in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Allegheny mountain. A man named Wells, had made 
a very considerable improvement, and was esteemed rather wealthy 
for that region. He, like others, had been forced with his family 
from his house, and had gone for protection to the fort. In the fall 
of the year he concluded to return to his place and dig his crop of 
potatoes. For that purpose he took with him six or seven men, an 
Irish servant girl to cook, and an old plough horse. After they hind 
finished their job, they made preparations to return to the fort the 
next day. During the night, Wells dreamed that on his way to his 
family he had been attacked and gored by a bull; and so strong an 
impression did the dream make, that he mentioned it to his com¬ 
panions, and told them that he was sure some danger awaited them. 
He slept again and dreamed that he was about to shoot a deer, and 

the main-spring broke. ^ ^ hw dream lie 

He again awoke and his fears were confirmed ; and he immediately 
urged his friends to rise and get ready to start. Directly after he 

arose he went to his gun to examine it, and in cocking it the main. 

spring snapped off, This circumstance alarmed them, and they soon 
had breakfast and were ready to leave. To prevent delay, the girl 
was put on the horse and started off, and as soon as it was light 

enough, the rest followed. Before they had gone far, a young dog 
belonging to Wells, manifested much alarm, and ran back to the 


mva- 


Not wishing to leave him, as he was valuable, he went after him, 
but had gone only a short distance towards the house, when five 
Indians rose from behind a large tree that had fallen, and approached 
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with extended hands. The men who were with him, fled instantly 
and he would have followed, but the Indians were so close that 
thought it useless. As they 
the looks of a very powerful Indian, who 
no good ; and being a swift runner, and thinking it 44 neck or noth¬ 
ing/’ at any rate determined to attempt an escape. As the Indian 
approached, he threw at him his useles rifle, and dashed off toward* 
the woods, in the direction his companions had gone. Instead of 
firing, the Indians commenced a pursuit, for the purpose of making 
him a prisoner, but he outran them. After running some distance, 
and when they thought he would eseape, they all stopped and fired 
at once, and every bullet struck him, but without doing him much 
injury or retarding his flight. §oon after this he saw where his 
companions concealed themselves; and as he passed, he begged 
them to fire on the Indians and save him ; but they were afraid, and 
kept quiet. He continued his flight, and after a short time overtook 
the girl with the horse. She quickly understood his danger and dis- 
mounted instantly, urging him to take her place, while she would 
nave herself by concealment. He mounted, but without a whip, and 
for want of one could not get the old horse out of a trot. This 
delay brought the Indians upon him again directly, and as soon as 
they were near enough, they fired; and this lime with more effect, 
as one of the balls struck him in the hip and lodged in his groin.— 
But this saved his life; it freightened the horse into a gallop, and he 
escaped, although he suffered severely for several months afterwards. 

The Indians were afterwards pursued, and surprised at their morn¬ 
ing meal; and when fired on, four of them were killed, but the 
other, though wounded, made his escape. Bridges, who was taken 
prisoner near Johnstown, when Adams was murdered, saw him come 
to his people, and describes him as hiving been shot through the 
chest, with leaves stuffed in the bullet holes to stop the bleeding. 

The Indians were most troublesome during their predatory incur¬ 
sions, which were frequent after the commencement of the revolution. 
They cut off a party of whites under command of Capt. Dors 
44 The Harbor,” a deep cove formed by Ray’s Hill, and 




John Lane was out at one time, and a spy and scout under 
the command of Captain Philips. He left the scout once for two 
days, on a visit home, and when lie returned to the fort, the scout 

had been out some time. Fears were entertained for their safety..- 

A party went in search ; and within a mile or two of the fort, found 
Capt. Philips and the whole of his men, fifteen in number, killed 
and scalped. When found they were all tied to saplings; and, to 
use the language of the narrator, who was an eye witness, “their 
bodies were completely riddled with arrows.” 

In 1780 , ii«i inhabitants were again surprised and a number 
them killed, 1111 stated in the sulbjciiiicell letter: 
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CUMBERLAND CoUNTV, AugUSt 7, 1780. 

3 b ku EsoceUmey Jos. Reid, Esq .— Sir :— I received the orders of council 
the volunteers to be put in motion, in order to join the main army and 
for those classes of the militia to be in readiness—and was unfortunately 
long coming to my hand. I have sent agreeable to said orders to put the 
volunteers into motion that were raised on the north side of the mountain: 
but unfortunately I have sent one company to the frontiers ol Northumber¬ 
land county, and the other to the frontiers of Bedford, which was in a very 
1 is tressed situation; about three weeks ago, the Indians came on a scout, m 

called Woodcock Valley, and not one of 

beii 


Captain and twelve men in a place 
he party escaped; they lay, I believe, ten days without 


ing buried; 1 


went with a party from this county and covered them the best way we 
could, which was a very disagreeable 


I am apt to 



e task. 

will be a very distressing and disagreeable circum¬ 
stance to the frontiers to have the volunteers taken from them. My reason 
for sending them then as soon as they were ready, was to support and 
assist the inhabitants in saving their harvest. I am afraid the militia of this 
county will not turn out so well as I could wish; but your excellency may 
depend upon it that every exertion in my power shall be used on the occa¬ 
sion, as I am fully convinced of the necessity of our utmost efforts this year 
in order to save the country. This county is now very scarce of ammuni¬ 
tion, and I have not been able to find any trusty hand and wagon to send 
for, but expect one before long, when, I flatter myself, that council will 
;upply us with a sufficient quantity of powder, lead and flints. 

I doubt if the number required of the militia, turn out, we will not be 
uble to arm them in this county, as we have already furnished the volun- 
eers out of what State arms were here, but we have got a few muskets, 
)ut they all want bayonets. I am happy to inform you we have this year 
lad a very plentiful harvest in this county, and appearances of fine corn 
tnd plenty of fruit, and also a good disposition in a number of the people 
o receive and give credit to the State money (if they could get it), but very 
ittle of it has come to this part of the county yet. But if ready money ot 
my kind could be had there could be plenty of supplies purchased. There 
may difficulty arise about procuring wagons, as I beii 
master that acts for this county. 

I have the honor to be your Excellency’s 

Most obedient and. humble servant, 

- Abraham Smith. 


iieve there is no wagon- 



Massacred at Carlisle. —1760.—The 'first case of 
murder, by the whiles, of friendly Indians, is that of Doctor John, 
a Delaware Indian, who came with his family, consisting of a wo* 
man and two children, to Cumberland county, in the winter of 1760, 
and lived in a hunting cabin on Conodoguinet creek, not far from 
Carlisle. He and his family were murdered in the early part of Fe¬ 
bruary. The news of this barbarous deed was immediately commu¬ 
nicated to Governor Hamilton, by Francis West, Esq., of Carlisle. 
The Governor left nothing undone to bring to punishment those 
who had perpetrated this inhuman murder. 

Records, it appears “the Governor informed 
the council, that on the 21st of February, 1760, he had received a 
letter from Justice West, of Carlisle, acquainting him of a cruel mur* 
der having been committed on an Indian called John, and a little boy 
of his, and that there was reason to think his wife was also murder¬ 
ed, and Capt. Callender coming to town from Carlisle, liis Honor 
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had examined him, and by him was told that an inquest 

bodies of the said Doctor John, and a male 
in friendship with 
and verdict that they were 

by Captain Callender that there was reason to believe Doctor 
John 1 ® wife and heir child were also murdered, whereupon the Gov. 
sent in verbal message to the House informing them of this matter, 
and recommending to them, a reward for the detection of the mur¬ 
derers, &c.” 

The Assembly sent for Callender, and after interrogating him on 

the subject, they then offered a reward of a hundred pounds for the 

person concerned in the murder. The excite- 
immense; for it was feared that the Indians 

on the settlers, and that reparation 
on the part of the chiefs would be demanded. The inhabitants of 
Carlisle and vicinity made every exertion to seek out the offenders, 
as will appear from the following: 

Carlisle, Feb. 28*1760. 

Sir.*—.An inhuman end barbarous murder was committed on Doctor 

John ‘and his family. This Indian, who* has been considered a friend to 
the whites, has been treacherously murdered, by some persons unknown.— 
He belongs to the Delawares, and I grieve to Say that their chiefs ttnfl de¬ 
mand reparation . 

So many cruelties have been practised upon the whites by the Indians, 
that the innocent (Indians) are not secure from their revenge. 

1 regret that it has happened in our village. Be assured, we shall do all 
in our power to bring the offenders to justice. 

Carlisle, March 7, 1760. 

To Gov. Hamilton :— Sir— . I was honored with your letter of February 

21st, and, in obedience thereto, have caused diligent search and inquiry to 
be made for the murderers, by the Constables, along and between Conodo- 
guinet and the Kittatinny mountain to Susquehannah; but the least disco- 
very has not been made. 

Doctor John, the Indian who was lately murdered, was of the Delaware 
tribe (as I am informed ); ___ bin t what Nation his squaw and the boy were of, 
I can’t clearly learn: he followed hunting whilst in this ndghbornood, and 
behaved insolendy, as you will see by the enclosed depositions. 

You may be assured I will use my best endeavors to find out the persons 
who perpetrated that barbarous act; I will, for the future, afford protection 
to every friendly and peaceable Indian that shall sojourn in this county. 

I am, with great respect, your Honor’s 

Most obedient mi humble servant, Francis West. 

Cumberland County ss; 

The deposition of Peter Title!, of Carlisle, aged about thirty-five years, 
taken before me, &c. Being sworn, &c., deposeth and saith, that about 
the 15th day of January last, a certain Indian, called Doctor John, was in 
his house at Carlisle: the said Doctor John spoke contemptuously of the 
soldiers, by saying they were good for nothing, and that he and two or 
three more would drive the whole of them; ana this deponent further saith, 

that said Dr. John said that they killed Captain Jacobs, but that he had 

another Captain Jacobs, a young big man, bigger and stronger than him 
that was killed, and further this deponent saith hot. Peter Tittel. 

Sworn and subscribed, the 4th day of March, 176 ®, before Frs. West. 

24 
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Richard Daria, aged fifteen rears, said the Indian called Doctor John, 
was in tiie house of Peter Tittel, about the 25th day of January, when he 
(the deponent) told a certain Thomas Erans that he killed sixty white peo¬ 
ple ana captured six, and said deponent said he heard Doctor John say, if 
the war would break out again he would do the same, and asked the said 
Erans if he would taste it—(meaning death)—and he heard Doctor John 

• » 11 1! . .11 „ 111 II II 111 11 'll II • 


bad killed his 





say, in an insulting and angry tone, that the white people 
Captain Jacobs, but that lie had one twice as big, and that they were fools, 

■ when lie caught a white prisoner lie would let down on the ground till 
would kill and scalp him. 

Sworn and tubteribed, ft:., March 4,1760. 

P. 8. Lest the above mentioned Thomas Evans should be suspected of 
murder of the Indians, on account of their insolent talk and behavior 
him, I undertake to say lie is a drunken, stupid fellow, incapable of such 
enterprise; Francis West. 

Cumberland county, a : 

The deposition of John Loughry,of York county, Pa., aged twenty- 
three years; by trade a weaver. 

That on or about the ’beginning of February last, a certain John Mason, 
son of John Mason of Cumberland county, applied to have this deponent 
to be assistant w i tit him in perpetrating the in urder of a party of Indians, 
to the number of four or thereabouts, residing in cabins on Conodoguinham 
creek; this said deponent desired the said Mason not to be concerned in 
such an affair, for it would bring hin to trouble. That some time after 
that, this deponent being at Mrs. Allison's, in Conococheague, in the county 
and province aforesaid, a certain James Foster, of Paxton, in Lancaster 
county, then informed him, this deponent, that James Foster, toother with 
William George, and some of the boys of Arthur Foster, which said boys 
this deponent imagined to be sons of the said Arthur Foster, all of tne 
county of Cumberland, perpetrated the murder of said Indians, by forcibly 
entering into the cabins of said Indians in the night, when asleep, with 
axes, &€., and killed and scalped said Indians; and that some time near 
the beginning of March last, being at Pittsburg, (at which time the Gover¬ 
nor’s proclamation for discovering said murderers was there publicly known) 
that the aforesaid James told hirn^ this deponent, that lie, the said Foster, 
was afraid the murder would be found out upon him and his accomplices. 
This deponent further saith not. John Loughrv. 

Sworn before us, two of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
county aforesaid, at Carlisle, May 

Francis West, 
Hermanus Alricks. 

Carlisle, May the 7th, 1760. 

To Gov. Hamilton Sir —-Herewith we send you inclosed the copy of 
John Loughry's deposition, against James Foster^ John Mason, (who are 
now nt Pittsbuig in the batteaux service) William Geoige and the boys or 
sons of Arthur Foster, for the murder of four Indians near this town. We 
issued our warrant to the constables to apprehend such as there are in this 
county, and we intend by the first opportunity to the commanding officers 
at Pittsbuig, to forward a copy of the deposition, with a request to appre¬ 
hend and confine both Mason and Foster, till your orders for transmitting 
them here, arrive there. 

As Loughry has no bail for his appearance at Court to prosecute, for his 
personal safety, and we have confined him in prison; and further, as his 
evidence is only hearsay, we want information whether William George 
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Bad the sons of Arthur Poster are bailable or not lift therefore request 
your answer and ad rice on this head. 

We are, with the greatest respect. 

Your Honor’s most ob’t and humble senr’ts. Pin. ancis West, 

Hermanus Alricks. 

A few years after this murder had been committed, the subject 
was formally considered in a conference held with Indians, relatives 
of the deceased, at Philadelphia, May 6th, 1762. 

The persons present, were Gov, Hamilton, Richard Peters, Joseph 

Fox.and the following Indians, viz: Se.con-gnep-po, Na w-to w-his. 

son, and Wal-la-guoa-ta-hic-con. 

In relation to the death of Dr. John, Gov. Hamilton said toil 

M I have taken notice of everything you said to me.-.-Brethren, the 

news you heard about the death of your relative is but too true 
Your relative came with his family, consisting of a woman and two 
children, in the winter, two years ago, into Cumberland county, and 
lived in a hunting cabin on the river Conedaguainet, near the town of 
Carlisle, and he and one of his children, a little boy, were found mur¬ 
dered, not Jar from town, and the woman with the other child was 

missing, &e.”— Prov . Bee, 

>> 

The massacre of the Canestoga Indians at Lancaster, in 1763, by 
the “ Paxton Boys,” will be found briefly noticed on page 138 of this 
volume. 






Indians Massacred at Penn’s Creek —1768.—The case next to 
be noticed, is the murder committed by Frederick Stump, known as 
the “ Indian Killer,” upon several Indian families in Penn township, 
Cumberland county. This happened in the month of January, 1768. 

Two or three families of Indians, one called the White Mingo, 
another Cornelius, one Jonas, and one Cammell, three Indian women, 
two girls and a child, had removed from the Big Island, on the west 
branch of Susquehanna, in the spring of 1767, came and built them¬ 
selves cabins on Middle creek, about fifteen miles above the mouth 
said creek: where they lived and hunted, and were on 

were always well received and 
kindly treated. In the month of January, 3 768, they came to the 
house of Wiliam Blyth, who lived at the mouth of Middle creek.— 
He treated them kindly. From his house they went to Frederick 
Stump’s, who lived near Myth’s, where it is supposed some differ¬ 
ences happened. Here four of the Indians were murdered; their 
bodies cast into Middle creek, through a hole in the ice. Stump, 
with his servant Ironcutter. (Eisenhauser,) then proceeded to a cabin 
about four miles from his house, where he found two Indian girls 
and one child, whom he also murdered, and setting fire to the cabin, 
endeavored to consume the remains. 

The body of one of those thrown into Middle creek, was after¬ 
wards found, M lyingdead within the watermark of the Susquehanna,” 
some distance below the Harrisburg bridge, and! interred in Allen 
township. 





The murder of these Indians produce a pi ligions excitement, 
the time f as appear from all the facts and proceedings arising 
from, and connected with it. As soon as this atrocity was made 
known to the governor of the province, and to Sir William Johnson, 
Penn issued his proclamation, offering a reward for the apprehension 
»f Stump and Ironcutter, promising to punish them with death ; 
*nd this declaration, with two strings of wampuna, he sent to he 
nade known to the Indians living on the Susquehanna, requesting 
them not to break the pence in consequence of the murder. A mes- 
•tage was also sent to the same effect, say® Heckewelder, by the 
governor to the Christian Indians, with the request that they should 
nake it known in public assembly; and soon after a special message 
was sent to the Christian Indians (at Friedenshuesten) from Sir TV m. 
Johnson, desiring if they knew any of the relations of those persons 
murdered at Middle creek, to send them to him, that he might wipe 
the tears from their eyes, comfort (heir afflicted hearts, and satisfy 
them on account of their grievances. Sir Willitfn Johnson also 
invited the chief of the Six Nations, and other tribes of Indians 
living on the Susquehanna, and on the Ohio to an amicable convention. 
A convention was held, peace and friendship again re-established. 

All the circumstances connected with the murder were communi¬ 
cated to the governor and council. Mr. Blyth repaired to Philadel¬ 
phia, and made information upon oath. 

The council, after examining Mr. Blyth, immediately took this 
most important matter into consideration, and were of opinion that 
warrants should forthwith be issued by the chief justice, directed to 
the sheriffs, under sheriffs, and other officers of the province, and 
particularly to those of the counties of Cumberland, Lancaster and 
Berks, for the apprehending of the above mentioned Frederick Stump, 
and bringing him before one of his Majesty’s Justices of Oyer and 
Terminer, to be dealt with according to law. The Board also 
advised the Governor to issue t proclamation offering a reward of 
£200 for apprehending said offender, and bringing him to justice ; 
but to delay the publication of the same for a short time, 
more secret means should be used for taking him, lest news 
a proclamation should reach his ear, and he might be thereby so 
alarmed, as to abscond, or make his escape, before any sheriff could 
arrive at Penn’s creek, where it is believed he continues to remain 
with hi® family. They therefore advised the governor to write imme¬ 
diately to the magistrates of Cumberland county, strictly requiring 
them to exert themselves on this occasion, by giving their best assis¬ 
tance to the sheriff and other officers, and taking all other measures 
in their power for apprehending and securing the said Frederick 
Stump, and also to despatch letters of the same kind to the magis¬ 
trates of Lancaster and Berks counties, instructing them to send their 
sheriffs with sufficient aid to the utmost limits of those counties on 
the Susquehanna, so as to be nearly opposite to Middle creek, that 
they may be in readiness to apprehend the said Stump, in case he 
should cross the river to retire to either of those counties. 
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The Board further advised the governor to write to Gen. Gage 
and Sir William Johnson, acquainting them with this unhappy acci¬ 
dent, and the steps he is taking on this occasion, and to request Sir 
William will be pleased to communicate the same as soon as possible 
to the Six Nations, in the best and most favorable manner in his 
power, so as to prevent their taking immediate resentment for this 
unavoidable injury, committed on their people, and to assure them of 
the firm and sincere purposes of this government to give them full 
satisfaction at all times for all wrongs done to the Indians, and to 
preserve the friendship subsisting between us and them inviolable.— 
Accordingly, the chief justices warrants and several letters to the ma¬ 
gistrates of Cumberland, Lancaster and Berks counties, were pre- 

trates and sheriffs, Stump and Ironcutter, as above stated, had been 
lodged in jail; but before they were brought to trial, were rescued 
from prison by their friends and neighbors, whose fears were excited 
that Stump and Ironcutter were to be taken to Philadelphia, there 
to be tried, they “ not properly distinguishing between examination 
and trial,” rescued them from prison, on the 29th of January, and 
carried them off. 

Governor Penn sent a message express to the chiefs on Great 
Island, in which he deplores the deaths of the Indians. 

Nothing was left undone on the part of government, and the ma¬ 
gistrates to re-take the escaped prisoners, to bring them to trial, and 
punish those who aided in their rescue. The magistrates of Cum¬ 
berland issued warrants for apprehending and securing in jail those 
concerned in the rescue. They discovered some twenty or more. 

The murdering of the Indians and the subsequent rescue of Stump 
and Ironcutter, produced a great excitement, not only at Carlisle, but 
through the whole country. 

On the 26th of February, 1768, Governor John Penn, wrote tb 
Col. John Armstrong, desiring him to appear before the Board of the 
Provincial Council. 

On the 19th of March, the Governor inform 
John Armstrong and John Holmes, the sheriff 
in town to attend the Council, in order to be examined with respect 
to their conduct. They appeared—* 4 each related the circumstances 

respecting the detention of Frederick Stump in the jail at Carlisle, 
the reasons for taking that measure, as well as the manner and cause 
of his rescue, and then laid before the Board sundry depositions in 
proof of what they respectfully alleged. 

The I2th day of May the Board met, and came to a final result on 

that was, the reader mav learn from the follow 
Provincial Records. 






ff At a Council held at 
1768—present: The Hon. John Penn, Esq 
James Tilghman, Esars 
Mr. Armstrong, Mr. 






of May, 
Gov. &c. Wm. Logan, 


Miller and Mr. Lyon appearing at the Board, 
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rescue 
arrested for the murder 




agreeable to the Governor's appointment, the following admonition, wu 
read to them, viz: 

Armstrong, Mr. Miller, and Mr. L; 
tump, and John Ironcutter, who hi 

ten Indians, I was informed that you, as mu, MNMI l,li VJI 'V U 11m! i liyp | "’nw»il>. JI’liilflMiyft WUJUI% J |||i 
had interposed to prevent their being brought to Philadelphia, in obedience 
to the Chief Justice's warrant, in the hands of the sheriff; and that in par- 
ticular. Coll, Anon had himself discharged the sheriff’s guard, after 

he (the sheriff) had idfused to do it; and committed the prisoners to the 
county jail, which was in a great measure the occasion of the rescue, as it. 
gave the persons who committed that hold and daring insult upon the laws 
of the Government, time to consult measures for the execution of it The 
matter was of such consequence, and the reputation of the Government so 
much concerned in it, that I could not pass it by, without making an er? ~ 
quiry into it, and upon hearing you and the sheriff, and considering the 
several proofs, which both you and he have laid before me, I find, that on 
Monday the 25th day of January last, the sheriff was ready to set off with 
the prisoners from Carlisle, under a guaid of eight or ten men, in Older to 
bring them to Philadelphia. as the warrant reauired—that the Deonle of 
Carl 

by the prisoners Doing 
apprehensions, and did apply to you, and press you to interpose in the affair, 
until they could have an opportunity of remonstrating upon the occasion, 
which was first warmly opposed by Col. Armstrong; hut that at length, 
partly to quiet the minds of the people, and partly from an apprehension 
of danger of a rescue, in case the sheriff, with the prisoners, should be de¬ 
tained on the banks of the Susquehanna, which was then hourly expected 
to break up, you were induced to cause the prisoners to be examined, and, 
upon their examination, they were committed by Col. Armstrong and Mr. 
Miller to Carlisle jail; in order that the Government, informed by express, 
which was determined to be sent on that occasion, should give further 
orders respecting them. 

“ Though the transaction has not been proved in the aggravated light in 
which it was represented to me, yet it was undoubtedly officious and beside- 
your duty to interpose at all in the affair, as it was unjustifiable in the 
sheriff to pay any regard to your interposition, and your conduct, upon the 
occasion, was in itself and obstruction of justice, and is not to be justified; 
however, it may in some measure be excused by the motives of it. But as 
1 illicit satisfied, from the evidence, that both you and the sheriff were far from 
having any intention either to favor the prisoners, or to offer the least con¬ 
tempt'to the authority of the Chief Justice’s warrant, and that you acted 
for the best, in a case of perplexity, not expecting, but rather intending to 
prevent the consequences which followed. I shall take no other notice of 

the matter, than to admonish you for the future, to be very careful, in con. 

fining yourselves with the bounds of your jurisdiction, and not to interfere 
again in matters which belong to superior authority. 




Son of Seneca Georgs, Shot- .1780.-.The last death of an 

Indian, caused by a white man, to be noticed in this connection, is 

an only son of Seneca George, who was shot by one Reed. 
This happened within the borders of Cumberland at that time. Mr. 

was arrested, and lodged in jail. The Governor, to conciliate 
relatives of the deceased, proposed a conference to be held at 
Shamokin. The proceedings had there, being so interesting, are in- 
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sorted it lengthy from itliicli ill the particulars touching the detth of 
Seneca George's only son may be learned. 

Minutes of a Conference held at Shamokin our Fort Augusta, by 
Col. Francis on the part of the government of Pennsylvania with Indians 
in and near Shenango, in order to condole with, and make a present 
to Seneca George and his relatives on account of the death of George’s 
only son, who was shot sometime since by an unknown person, near 
the mouth of Middle creek, on Susquehanna. 

Saturday, August 19, 1769, a little before noon, Seneca George 
Gen-gu-ant, and about fifty-three more Indians of different tribes, 
being chiefly Nanticokes and Conoys, landed from their boats, and 
sent a message to Col. Francis to know when they might speak to 
him, who immediately returned an answer, that in the 
he would be glad to see his brother, Seneca 

to receive the Indians, anJ^desired the Rev. Doctor Smith, of Phila., 
who happened to come to the fort about half an hour before the 
Indians, to give his assistance in talking the minutes. 

August 11, P. M.—Present, Col. Francis, Rev. Smith and about 
fifty inhabitant'll on and near Susquehanna; Seneca George, Last 
Night, the Conoy King; Gu-en-gu-ant an Onondaga, and twenty-two 
more warriors and young men. Isaac Still, Interpreter. 

Seneca George speaks : 

Brother:—You sent a letter some days since inviting me to this place. 1 
invited my brother Gu-en-gu-ant one of the Onondagoes to come with me, 
and likewise some of my children of the Nanticokes and Conoys. I also 
found other young men waiting for me to come down; and now we are all 
here before you as you was the Governor, for you could not expect me to 
come alone. 

Brother :•—We have met among ourselves this day with many tears, but 
now see you, our tears begin to dry up a little, ana we are ready to hear 
what you have to say, and you may appoint the time as soon as you 
please; and when you speak, all of us wifi consT 
say to us. 

word 
and I 
hould 


consider one with another what 




Brother:—I 
strong drink awhile, 

, if our young men 

Governor at Shamokin 








speak 
at this council 


Brother:—You and 1 are friends, apd know each other, and you likewise 
very well know what the custom is when the Governor meets his brethren 

at any place where lie appoints a council ire.Now you see your brethren 

here, and we desire you will give us something to eat, for this is always the 
custom when we meet the Governor at a council ire— -we have no more to 
say at this time. 

and to express his 
that they should 
Governor, on Monday; but Seneca George 


Col. Francis was 
pleasure at meeting his 

things from 



some 





got up and desired Col. Francis would not speak then, it bein£ better 
to consider what had been said to him till Monday. The Indians 


then went to their camp and provisions were sent them. This even. 

iiintjg, Joseph Shippen, Esq., Provincial Secretary arrived at the Fort. 















bonmuk wawam. 


Sunday Aug. 20, 1709.—The Indiana having understood that Dr. 
Smith was to have divine service to white people, assembled at the 
Fort, Seneca George sent notice that his people worshiped the same 
God with the English, and would attend divine service ; which they 
did accordingly, with great decency, and Isaac Still interpreted the 
conclusion of the discourse, which was particularly addressed to them. 

Monday, Aug., 21, 1769.—Present, Col. Francis, Joseph Shippen, 
Dr. Smith, Chas. Stewart, and near one hundred inhabitants; and 
all the Indians that had attended on Saturday. 

Isaac Still, Interpreter. 

Seneca George speaks. 

Brother, and all you, my Brothers:—This day we are all met here 
together; some chief men, my brothers, are come with me, and some 
young men, to this council fire, kindled by the Governor. You have sent 
for me to come from Shenango, and now I am come to hear my brother, 
and I suppose you have something within y our heart to tell me. Owes a 
String. 

Col. Francis spoke, then, as follows: 

Brother Seneca George, and all you, my brethren:—I am glad le ssee you 
here, and that you received the letter I sent you, soon enough to meet me 
here, at the very time I wished to see you. My grief for.what has happea- 



the Governor’s heart, on this occasion. Owes a String. 

Now, brethren, open your ears and listen—I am going to deliver to you 
what the Governor desired me to speak to Seneca Geoige, and his friends, 
on this sad occasion—Attend then, brethren; for it is now the Governor 
speaks. 

Brethren: I take this opportunity, by Col. Francis, to give you my kind 
and hearty salutations, and by this string desire you will hearken to the 
message I send you by him. Ji String of Wampum. 

Brethren :—It is not above a month ago. that Col Francis came 
Shamokm, on to acqi 

brethren, and that the man who was supposed to have committed the crime 
was apprehended and secured in Lancaster jail. 

On this iniormation, I ordered the man to be sent to the jail of 
to be kept secure, till he can be tried. 



ago, mat L/OL t rancis 
to acquaint me of the death of one of our Indian 




Brethren:—Col. Francis further acquaints me that the Indians who 
were in the cabin with our deceased brother, at the time he was killed, were 
preset when the offender was taken, and were satisfied with Col. Francis’ 
conduct in this affair, and were kind enough to take a message from him, 
to give you an account of what had been done, and to tell you he was has- 

2 to Philadelphia, to lay the same before me, and would bring, in a 
, or six weeks, my message to you, on this melanclioJv occasion, and 
desired you to be at Shamokin, m order t< 


receive 



:—Knowing that by treaties between this government and the 
Indians, we are obliged to inform each other of any accidents that happen, 
which may be likely to disturb the peace subsisting between us; as soon as 
I had made myself acquainted with the particulars attending this matter, I 
lost no time in sending account thereof to Sir Wm. Johnson, that he might 
relate the real truth, so far as was come to my knowledge, to the Indians of 












the body of our deceased brother 
easy. We, therefore, by these 
deep that your eyes may never 


the Six Nations, and assure them, that the pe ion apprehended should be 
taken gi«it care of, and safely secured, and receive his trial in the same 
maimer as if the deceased haa been a white man, and by his trial it will 
appear whether the affair was accidental or designed. 

^ Brethren 
lies above 
sh rounds, 
more see it. 

Brethren:—With these handkerchiefs we wipe away all the tears which, 
run down your cheeks, and take the sorrow from your hearts, and desire 
you would grieve no more. Handkerchiefs . 

Brethren:—With this belt we scrape up all the blood that has lain on the 
{ground, or may have stained the bushes. We collect them together, bury 
mem under ground, that neither your nor your friends eyes may more be¬ 
hold them, as you pass and re-pass the place where the accident hap¬ 
pened.— A Belt. 

Brethren:—As we have now buried the body of our deceased brother, 
we desire you will suffer no uneasiness to remain in your minds, that may 
cause the least ill will towards your brethren of the English. 

Brethren :—-As you are the relations of our deceased brother, as a token 
of our affection for you, and to comfort your hearts, we desire jm would 
accept of this present of goods. Dt-kmmi ike Goods . 

Signed John Pewit. 

Seneca George speaks. 

Brother:—Now I have heard what the Governor has to say to me on this 
occasion; my young men and the chiefs that are come with me have like¬ 
wise heard it and are very glad that they have heard the Governor of Phila¬ 
delphia speak Now I will return to my fire place, and to-morrow will 
give an answer to what the Governor has said to us. 

Tuesday 22d Aug.—The Indians sent word they could not b® 
ready to answer the Governor’s message till to-morrow in the 
afternoon. 

Wednesday 23rd Aug.—Having; met; Seneca George spoke as 
follows: 



AJiutucri -i. j uu nuu w $ n an. i uui a mug 9 uut 

lions. But here is a king (pointing to Last Nigh 
will hear him speak good things. His words and 


Brothers:—We have met here on this good day, and as the Governor of 
Philadelphia has sent you here to speak to me, I shall look upon you as in 
the Governor's room. I am glad to hear what my brother the Governor 
has said, and so are also my young men, and I doubt not your young men 
are likewise as well pleased as our young men are with what the Governor 
said. 

Brother:—I let you know, I am not a king, but a captain of the Six Na- 

to Last Night, the Conoy King) you 

" mine are one. 

Brother:—You may see that the occasion which has called us to meet 
here, is not from a bad spirit on our part, but on yours. The Great and 
Good Spirit put it into the hearts ol our grand fathers and yours to lay 
strong foundations for peace with each other; we must follow what they 
have done, and if we tide any thing in our hearts from one another, this 
Great Spirit, whom you call God Almighty, will know it. 

The Conoy King then speaks. 

Brother:—1 am really glad to see you at this fire which the Governor 
has placed at Shamokin, and to hear what my brother the Go ereor has 
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said, and to see all these young men that are come with you. My young 
men axe likewise all glad" on the same account »I airing bffour rows. 

Brother;—I now speak to the Governor, by you, Col. Francis. I have 
put into my heart what the Governor has said ‘ My young men have done 
the same. We all believe what the Governor has said to Col. Francis has 
really come from his heart I will, therefore, now open my heart, and you 
shall hear my good things. Second string four rows. 

Brother:—I am well pleased the Governor takes this method to bury our 
grief under ground. I need not repeat what you said to us. I am glad 
you have wKolly wiped away that stain from ‘the face of the earth, and I 
now assure you I wul look on you, my brothers, as I used to do, and think 
well of you. 

Brother:—As I told you, we are all glad to hear our brother, the Gover- 

nor. But I assure you, brother, I do not know.what to do on the affair we 

have met about. 1 have considered this sad breach, and should know what 
to do in it if any of my people had committed the like against any of yours. 

Brother:—You know best how to manage such of our people as have 
been overcome by the Evil Spirit, and therefore I leave this matter wholly 
to you. A bdt of seven rows. 

Brother:—Let me now speak one word to my brother, the Governor, 
and to you. Col. Francis. I would have my brother, the Governor, be 
strong, to hold fast that good friendship whereof our forefathers laid fast 
foundations when you first came into tnis country. Sir William Johnson, 
is but lately come—but we had in old time a very firm peace, and you and 
i used always then to speak to one another. Now, as I said, brother, we 
then laid a firm foundation for peace, and this was one great article of that 
peace, that we should have pity on our young men and also on our women 
and children, because we all came from one woman, as you may easily 
know by the mark—" That mar little children, when bom, have ml Ilk same 
shapes and Hrnbs as yours, although they be of a different color.”. Wherefore, 
I would have you be strong, ana in good earnest to preserve this our ancient 
friendship, so that our young men, whenever they meet on a journey or 
hunting about in the woods, may always be glad to see one another. 

Brother:—There was also another mark in this, our old friendship, that 
if we had one loaf of bread when we met each other in the woods, we 
would cut it in two, and divide it with one another. Let us all then cast 
our eyes to the great Good Being, to bless our endeavors to preserve this 
our ancient friendship. A belt of eight rows. 

Brother:—You know that our grandfathers made a road between each 
other, which passes by my door and reaches to Onondago. We have now 
kindled a council fire at Shamokin. Let us then be strong, that our young 
men, women and children may pass and repass, and always be glad to 
meet one another as they hunt in the woods. 

Brother:—You may perhaps hear bad stories from other nations, but I 
would not have you listen* to them, but let you and I still hold fast the 
•ancient friendship. 

Brother:.You and I are brothers. The Nations to which I belong, the 

Nanticokes and Conoys, never yet, since the beginning of the world, pulled 
one scalp, nor even one hair from your heads; and this, 1 say, gives us a 

right to call ourselves brothers. Although you have done me some hurt, I 
have never yet cast my eye upon that, but nave always looked steadfastly 

to our ancient friendship. 

Brother:—Now.we have healed this sad breach, and you see all my 

young men here are satisfied it is so made up, and I hope your young men 
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tre also pleased. But, brother, I would have you tell your young men, 
never to make the least breach of our friendship again, and 1 will tell our 
young men the same. A belt of teven route. 

Brother:—Now you have heart! all your brothers had to say to you on 
this good day. There is, as I told you, a council fire at Shamokin, which 
is the door of the Six Nations. When I go home all your brethren shall 
know what you have said, and Sir Wm. Johnson shall also know it 

Brother:—We, the Nanticokes and Coooys, have wiped away all the 
grief from the eyes of our great warrior, Seneca George. We show you 
this belt wherewith we joined you in wiping kw eye#. 

Brother:—Last fall. Sir William Johnson and all the Governors kindled 
a council fire at Fort Stanwix. They sent for all his Indian brethren, as 
far as Allegheny, to meet at this council fire. It was his business when 
they met to find provision for them, and he did so. But they killed one 
six year old steer for me, and I have had no satisfaction for it 
proper to consider this matter and allow me satisfaction, I 






Brother:—To-morrow I intend to leave you. I was in hopes you would 
send a squaw to me to warm me at night. Perhaps you have one to keep 
you warm; but as you did not send me one, I must go home to my own 
as fast as I can. tint, you know the custom is, that you must give me a 
little bread to eat on the way. 

Col. Francis then spoke as follows: 

Brothers, Seneca George Last Night, and all you my brethrenI am 
really rejoiced to hear ai the good tilings you have said, and to find that 
the Governor's message to yon with his small present of goods have wiped 
away all the tears from your eyes, and confirmed in your hearts the old 
friendship and good will you have to your brothers the English. All who 
are present with me rejoice on the same account. You see I have caused 
to be written down on paper all the good things you have said, that I may 
send them directly to the Governor, who will put them in his heart and re¬ 
member them the first time you speak together. 

Brother, as to what you say about a squaw, I have really none here.— 
We keep all ours in Philadelphia, and we axe as desirous to get home as 
you are. I am sorry that we have so little provisions here; but you shall, 

this very evening, nave all that I can get for yon. I will kill one of our 

best cattle for you. I will send you all the flour I have left to make cakes 
on your way, and I will give some 
kill a little deer to eat with your cakes as you 

you a little walking-dick (the I ndian phrase for rum) and I am sorry I can 
not make it long enough for a setting-pole; but really our rum kegs begin 

to run very low.however, I will make the stick as long and strong as I 

can. Broth er Last Night, I will consider what you say about your steer, 
and look what there is in my purse when I go home to my lodgings from 
this council “ 



our young men to 
shall likewise send 



Col. Francis having finished the above, which was received with 
great cheerfulness and many signs of approbation by the Indians, Mr. 
Frederick Weiser desired Col. Francis that he would be pleased to 





:—Now the business of the Governor is 
the son of your old brother and friend, Conrad Weiser, desires me to speak 
a few words to you. Myself and all the children of Conrad have had 
great grief and many tears for the unhappy death of your son, and our 
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lean have ran down our cheeks in greater abundance, because a cousin of 
ours, the sisters son of our father Conrad has been suspected of the mis¬ 
chief. He is soon to be tried bv the En&rlish laws, and if he should be 




which we 





laws, an 
, we lire 


should 


white man 





Brother:—This matter has grieved and surprised us greatly, that neither 
the man who is said to have done this, nor any of our family, hate ever 
had any difference with our Indian brethren, and time will show whether 
this man is guilty or not; and as we do not wish to screen him from justice, 
we desire you will not entertain in your hearts any ill will against any of 
the family or children of our old friend and brother, Conrad Weiser, on ac¬ 
count of this one man, who, if he is guilty, must have been carried away 
by a very evil spirit towards the Indians, and different from the spirit of ail 
his family. As a mark of our love to you, I, who am the eldest son of 
your old friend Conrad Weiser, desire you will accept this small present 
from his family, to wipe all tears from your eyes. A present from Mr. 
Weiser. 


Seneca George having sat after this speech three or four minutes 
in a deep silence, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and tears visibly 
flowj from them, got up and spoke as follows: 

Brother:—1 have really been pleased!, with what the Governor has spoken 
by you. Col. Francis, for making up this sad affair. Now, as to what has 
been said by the son ot Conrad Weiser, I am glad, to see one of his sons, 
and to hear him mention a little of the old friendship and lave that was be¬ 
tween us and our brother, his father. Yes, old Conrad was indeed my 
brother and friend. He was a counsellor of the Six Nations, and knew all 
that passed between them, or was in their hearts. I am very glad the tears 
have flowed from the eyes of his children as they have done from mine, on 
account of this unhappy affair, which has certainly been a great grief to 
me ; for, he that is lost was a son that lay near to my heart. He was all 
the child that I had; and now I am old, and the loss of him has almost en¬ 
tirely cut away my heart. But I am yet pleased my brother Weiser, the 
son of my old friend, has taken this method to dry my tears. I assure my 
brother Weiser, this matter shall be remembered no more against bin family 
to their hurt, but I will look upon it that an evil spirit got mto the mind of 
the person who did it. 

All the while Seneca George was delivering the above, he kept 
advancing still nearer and nearer to where Col. Francis, Mr. Weiser, 
and the other gentlemen sat, and his action and whole behavior was 
surprisingly great. That part especially where he spoke of his son, 
was understood even before interpreted, by the tone.and manner in 
which it was delivered. When he came to the last part, where lie 
declared he had no ill will to the family of the Weiser’s, he sprang 
forward with a noble air of forgiveness; and shaking Mr. Weiser by 
the hand, “I have,” said he, “no ill will to you, Mr. Weiser, to you, 
Col. Francis, nor any to you, father,” (meaningDr. Smith); “nor any 
to you, (meaning Mr. Stewart); and shaking every one by the hand, 
then spreading out his arms, and turning quite round to all the compa* 
ny, “nor have I any ill will to any of you, my brothers, the English,” 

That manly spirit of forgiveness and reconciliation which Seneca 
George showed' on this occasion, by bis looks and gestures, and 











whole notion, made some of them at the table cry oat, 
holding oat his hand to them, u This is noble 
stood iai need of no interpreter.-—Pro#. Met* 




he rain up, 
hia speech 



John Harris,” the founder of Har¬ 
risburg. by a party of Indians, and his fortunate rescue by another 

party, has been made the subject of a painting which adorns the 
Senate Chamber. The compiler of this volume has a large lithograph 

x>pjr of this picture, beautifully executed and painted by Air. Bowuv, 
of Philadelphia, which is much admired by all who see 
The 






“ On one occasion a band of Indians, who had been down the 
river, or as is said, to the East, on a trading excursion, came to his 
house. Some, or most of them, were intoxicated. They asked for 
/«•», meaning West India rum, as the modem whiskey was not then 

manufactured in Pennsylvania. Seeing they were already intoxica. 

ted, he feared mischief, if he gave them more; and he refused.-. 

They became enraged and seized and tied him to the mulberry tree 
to bum him. Whilst they were proceeding to execute their purpose, 
he was released, after a struggle, by other Indians of the neighbor- 
hood, who generally came across the river. How the alarm was 
given to them, whether by firing a gun or otherwise, or by whom, is 
not now certainly known. In remembrance of this event, he after¬ 
wards directed that on his death, he should be buried under the mul¬ 
berry tree, which had been the scene of this adventure. Part of 
the trunk of this tree in still standing. It is term feet up to the lowest 
limb, and the stump in eleven feet six inches in circumference,” 







STRUCTIOM OF SCHENECTADY, BY THE FRENCH 

AND INDIANS, IN 1690.* 

In the year 1600, the Mohawks having made several successful 

expeditions against the Canadians, the Count FROimnfAo (m raise 
the depressed spirits of the latter) despatched several parties of French 

and Indians to attack the frontier settlements of New-York and New.. 

England. A detachment of nearly 600 French and Indians, under 
command of Monsieura P. Ailleboyt, Dr Waulbt and Dr Wayne, 

were despatched from Montreal for this purpose;.they were fur-. 

nished with every thing necessary for a winter’s campaign. After a 
march of twenty-two days, they on the 8th February reached Sche¬ 
ll ad on their march been so reduced as to harbor 
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thoughts of surrendering themselves prisoners of war to the English; 


but their spies (who had been for several days in the village, entirely 
unsuspected) represented in bo strong terms the defenceless state of 
the inhabitants, as determined them to make an immediate attack*— 

They found the gates open and unguarded.-they entered them about 

eleven o’clock at; night, and the better to effect their hellish purpose 
divided their main body into several distinct parties of six or seven 
men each I—the inhabitants were in profound sleep, and unalarmed 
until the enemy had^broken open their doors and with uplifted toma¬ 
hawks were surrounding their beds I.before they had time to rise, 

the savages began the perpetration of the most inhuman barbarities ! 

no language can express the cruelties which were committed.in less 

than one hour two hundred of the unfortunate inhabitants were slain 
and the whole village enwrapt in flames :—A detail of the cruelties 
committed by the barbarians cannot be read without horror. They 

ravished, rifled, murdered and mutilated the inhabitants without dis. 

tin tion of tge or sex, without any other provocation or incitement 
than brutal lust and wantonness of barbarity I—pregnant women were 
ripped open and their infants cast into the flames or dashed against 
the posts of the doors! 1 A few of the inhabitants escaped, and in 
their shirts (in a severe and stormy night) fled to Albany—twenty- 
five of the fogitives in their flight perislie^ with cold. The enemy, 
after destroying the inhabitants, killed all the horses and cattle which 
they could Aid, with the exception of about thirty of the former, 
which they loaded with their plunder and drove off. 

When the news of the horrid massacre reached Albany, an uni¬ 
versal fear and consternation seized the inhabitants—the country 
became panic struck; and many entertained thoughts of destroying 
the to wn and abandoning that part; of the country to the enemy. 

A second party of the enemy which Count Frontenac had detached 
from the main body at the three rivers (under command of Sieur 
Hartel, an officer of distinguished character in Canada) on the 18th 
February fell upon Salmon Falls (a plantation on the river which 
divides New-Hampshire from the province of Maine)—the party 
consisted of about seventy men, more than half of whom were Indians; 
they commenced the attack at break of day, in three different places, 
and although the inhabitants were surprized, yet they fled to their 

arms and defended themselves with a bravery which even their ene.. 

mies applauded; but they were finally overpowered by numbers, 
and forty-three of them (men, women and children) fell* victims to 
savage barbarity. 

Ti« depredations of the French and Indians filled the inhabitants 

of the western country with fear and alarm. The Assembly of New. 

York conceived it necessary to make every exertion to prevent 

settlement of the French at Albany—it was resolved that two compa¬ 
nies of one hundred men each should be raised and sent forward 

for that purpose. For the defence of the frontier towns in New- 
England, il was ordered that a constant watch should be kept 
the several towns, and that all males (above eighteen and under 
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March, at a proposed meeting 
New-England, a plan was 

invading Canada".eight hundred men were ordered to be raised 

purpose.the quotas of the several colonies were fixed y and 

rules adopted for the management of the army, A small 
vessel was sent express to England the beginning of April, carrying 
in representation of the exposed state of colonies and the necessity of 
the reduction of Canada...-a petition was also forwarded to his ma¬ 

jesty for a supply of arms and ammunition, and a number of frigates 
to attack the enemy by water, while the colonial troops made an inva¬ 
sion by land. John Winthrop, Esq., was appointed Major .General 

and commander.in.chief of the land army, and arrived with the 

troops under his command near the falls at the head of Wood Creek, 
early in the month of August. 

When the army arrived at the place appointed for the rendezvous 
of the Indians, from the Five Nations (who had engaged to assist the 
English) instead of meeting with that powerful body which they ex¬ 
pected and which the Indians had promised, there was no more than 
seventy warriors from the Mohawks and Oneidas! When the Gen. 
had advanced about one hundred miles, he found that there were not 
canoes sufficient to transport one half the English across the lake— 
upon representing to the Indians the impossibility of the army’s pas¬ 
sing into Canada without a much greater number of canoes, they 
replied that it was then too late in the season to make canoes, as the 
bark would not peal—in short, they artfully evaded every proposal, 
and finally told the General and his officers that they looked too high 
and advised them only to attack Chambly, and the out settlem its 
on this side of St, Lawrence—thus did these Indians (who a few 
years before had ®o harrassed all the French and Indians in Canada) 
exhibit the greatest proofs of cowardice.the English finding it im¬ 

possible to cross the lake with advantage, returned to Albany, and 
thus the expedition failed. 

In the year 1698, Count Frontenac finding that he could not ac¬ 
complish a peace with the Mohawks (who of all the Indians had been 
by far the most destructive to the settlements in Canada) determined 
on their destruction. He collected an army of about 700 French 
and Indians, and having supplied them with every thing necessary 
for a winter campaign, sent them against the Mohawk castles. 
They commenced their march from Montreal on the 15th January, 
1693 —after endu ri ng incredible h ardships, they fell in with the Hi rst 
castle about the 10th February—the Mohawks were unprepared for 
an attack, not having the least intimation of the approach of the Ca¬ 
nadians.the enemy killed and captured about fifty of the Mohawks 

castle and then proceeded for the second, at which they were 
successful; a great part of the Mohawks were at Schenecta- 

the remainder perfectly secure;.when they arrived at the 

iiiitfc they found about eighty warriors collected at a war.dance, 
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m they cl'iessigiiH'i-id the next day to go upon an enterprise against their 
enemies—a conflict ensued, in which the Canadians, after losing 
about thirty men, were victorious and the third castle was taken. 
The Canadians in their descent 
principally women and children. The brave 
(receiving information of the approach of the enemy) at the head of a 
party of volunteers of about four hundred English and Dutch, pur¬ 
sued them—on the 25th February lie was joined by about three hun¬ 
dred Indians, and with this force on the 29th fell in with the enemy, 
whom he found lodged in a fortified camp—the Canadians made 
three successive sallies upon the Colonel, and were as often repulsed ; 
he kept his ground, waiting for provisions and a reinforcement from 
Albany. The enemy at length taking the advantage of a violent snow 
storm escaped and marched to Canada;—the day following, Captain 
Sims, with a reinforcement and a supply of provision arrived from 
Albany, and the day succeeding the Colonel reassumed the pursuit; 
but the Canadians luckily finding a cake of ice across the north 
brancli of Hudson river, made their escape ; they were, however, so 
closely pursued by the English and Dutch that they could not-pre¬ 
vent the escape of most of their prisoners, who all ('with the excep¬ 
tion of nine or ten) returned in safety to their country. Col. Schuy¬ 
ler lost twelve oi his party, and had nineteen wounded- -according 
to the report of the captives the enemy lost fifty men, five of whom 
were French officers, and two Indian guides, and had about seventy 
wounded. The Mohawks on their return found about forty dead 
bodies of the enemy, which they scalped and devoured, indeed so 
great was their hunger ! 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DREADFUL DEVASTATION OF 

WYOMING SETTLEMENTS, IN JULY 1778. 

So early as the 8th of February, 1778, General Schuyler wrote 
to Congress— There is too much reason to believe, that an expedi¬ 
tion will be formed (by the Indians) against the western frontiers 

of this state, (New York, Virginia and Pennsylvania).” The next 

month he informed them that “ A number of Mohawks, and many 
of the Onondagoes, Cayugas, and Senecas, will commence hostilities 

against ns as soon as they can ; it would be prudent, therefore, early 

to take measures to carry the war into their country ; it would re¬ 
quire no greater body of troops to destroy their towns than to protect 
the frontier inhabitants.” No effectual measures being taken to 
repress the hostile spirit of the Indians, numbers joined the tory 
refugees, and with these commenced their horrid depredations and 
hostilities upon the back settlers, being headed by Colonel Butler, 
Mill Brandt, a half blooded Indian, of desperate courage, furious and 
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cruel beyond example* Their expedition!! were carried on t q great 
advantage, by the exaot knowledge which the refugees possessed of 
every object of their enterprise, and the immediate intelligence they 
received from their friends on the spot* The weight of their hosti¬ 
lities fell upon the fine* new and flourishing settlement of Wyoming, 
situated on the eastern branch of the Susquehanna, in a most beauti¬ 
ful country and delightful climate. It was settled and cultivated with 
great ardor by a number of people from Connecticut, which claimed 
the territory as included in its original grant from Charles II. The 
settlement consisted of eight townships, each five miles square, beauti¬ 
fully placed on each side of the river. It had increased so rapidly in 
population, that the settlers sent a thousand men to serve in the con¬ 
tinental army. To provide against the dangers 

cover them 

« 

tions of the 
siderable mixture 

actuated by sentiments of the most violent animosity, which was not 
confined to particular families or places ; but creeping within the roofs 
and to the hearths and floors where it was least to be expected, 
served equally to poison the sources of domestic security and happi¬ 
ness, and to cancel the laws of nature and humanity. 

They had frequent and timely warnings of the danger to which 
they were exposed by sending their best men to so great a distance. 
Their quiet bad been interrupted by the Indians, joined by maraud¬ 
ing parties of their own countrymen, in the preceding year; and it 
was only by a vigorous opposition, in a course of successful skir¬ 
mishes, that they had been driven off. Several tories, and others 
not before suspected, had then and since abandoned the settlement; 
and beside a perfect knowledge of all their particular circumstances, 
carried along; with them such a stock of private resentment, as could 
not fail of directing the fury, and even giving an edge to the cruelty 
of their Indian and other inveterate enemies. An unusual number 
of strangers had come among them under various pretences, whose 

became so suspicious, that upon being taken up and ex- 
such evidence appeared against 
acting in concert with the enemy, on a 







there imprisoned and tried for their lives, while the remainder were 
expelled. These measures excited the rage of the tories in general 

to the most extreme degree; and the threats formerly denounced 
against the settlers, were now renewed with aggravated vengeance. 

As the time approached for the final catastrophe, the Indians 
practised unusual treachery. For several weeks previous to the in¬ 
tended attack, they repeatedly sent small parties to the settlement,. 
<^^ed ^tlie friendsh ijx ^Fhwe parties, 

of communicating with their friends, and of observing the present 

state of affairs. The settlers, however, were not insensible to the 

danger. They had taken the alarm, and Colonel Zebulon Butler 
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had several times written letters to Congress and Gen. Washing in, 
acquainting them with the danger the settlement was in, and requests 
ing assistance; bat the letters were never received, having been 
intercepted by the Pennsylvania tories. A little before the main 

small parties made sudden irruptions, committed several 
murders, and from ignorance or a contempt of all ties 
whatever, massacred the wife and five children of one of the persons 
sent for trial to Connecticut, in their own cause. 

At length, in the beginning of July, the enemy suddenly appeared 
in full force on the Susquehanna, headed by Colonel John Butler, a 
Connecticut tory, and cousin to Colonel Zebulon Butler, the second 
in command in the settlement He was assisted by most of those 
leaders, who had rendered themselves terrible in the present frontier 

force was about sixteen hundred men, near a fourth In- 
by their own chiefs; the others were so disguised 
not to be distinguished from the Indians, excepting 
officers, who, being dressed in regimentals, carried the appearance of 
regulars. One of the smaller forts, garrisoned chiefly by tories, was 
given up, or rather betrayed. Another was taken by storm, and all 
but the women and children massacred in the most inhuman manner. 

Colonel Zebulon Butler, leaving a small number to guard Fort 
Wilkesborough, crossed the river with about four hundred men, and 
marched into Kingston Fort, whither the women, children and de¬ 
fenceless of all sorts crowded for protection. He suffered himself to 
be enticed by his cousin to abandon the fortress. He agreed to march 
out, and hold a conference with the enemy in the open field (at so 
great a distance from the Fort, as to shut out all possibility of pro- 
tection from it) upon their withdrawing according to their own pro¬ 
posal, in order to the holding of a parley for the conclusion of a 
treaty. He at the same time marched out about four hundred men 
well armed, being nearly the whole strength of the garrison, to guard 
his person to the place of parley,such was his distrust of the enemy’s 
designs. On his arrival he found no body to treat with, and yet ad¬ 
vanced toward the foot of the mountain, where, at a distance, he saw 
a flag, the holders of which, seemingly afraid 
side, retired as he advanced; whilst he, endeavoring to remove this 
pretended ill-impression, pursued the flag, till his parly was thoroughly 
enclosed, when he was suddenly freed from his delusion, by finding 
it attacked at once on every side. He and his men, notwithstanding 
the surprise and danger, fought with resolution and bravery, and 
kept up so continual and heavy a fire for three quarters of an hour, 
that they seemed to gain a marked superiority. In this critical 
moment, a soldier, through a sudden impulse of fear, or premeditated 
treachery, cried out aloud—“ the Colonel has ordered a retreat.”— 
The fate of the party was now at once determined. In the state 
confusion that ensued, an unresisted slaughter commenced, while 
enemy broke in on all sides without obstruction 
Butler, and about seventy of his men escaped ; (he latter got across 
the river to Fort Wilkesborough, the Colonel made his way to Fort 
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Kingston, which was invested the next day on the land side. The 
enemy, to sadden the drooping spirits of the weak remaining garrison, 
sent ^ bloody scalps of ^ a hundred and 

tinual fire upon the Fort the whole day. In the evening 
quitted the Fort and went down the river with his family. He is 
thought to be the only officer that escaped. 

. Colonel Nathan Dennison, who succeeded to the com mind, seeing 
the impossibility of an effectual defence, went with in flag to Colonel 
John Butler, to know what terms he would grant on a surrender; to 
which application Butler answered, with more than savage phlegm, 
two short words —the hatchet Dennison having defended the 
most of (he garrison were killed or disabled, was compelled 

Fort were carried a wav alive 

trouble of murder in detail, shut up the rest promiscuously in the 
houses and barracks; which having set on fire they enjoyed the 
savage pleasure of beholding the whole consumed in one general 
blaze. 

rhey then crossed the river to the only remaining Fort, Wilkes. 

borough, which, ini hopes of mercy, surrendered without demanding 
any conditions. They found about seventy, continental soldiers, 
who had been engaged merely for the defence of the frontiers, whom 
they butchered with every circumstance of horrid cruelty. The 
remainder of the men, with the women and children, were shut up 
as before in the houses, which being set on fire, they perished 
altogether in the flames. 

A general scene of devastation was now spread through all the 
townships. Fire, sword, and the cither different instruments of 
destruction, alternately triumphed. The settlements of the toriea 
alone generally escaped, and appeared as islands in the midst of the 
surrounding ruin. The merciless ravagers having destroyed the 
main objects of their cruelty, directed their animosity to every part 
of living nature belonging to them ; shot and destroyed some of their 
cattle, and cut out the tongues of others, leaving them still alive to 



few of the more singular circumstances of the 
barbarity practised in the attack upon Wyoming. Captain Bedlock, 
who had been taken prisoner, being f tripped naked, had his body 
stuck full of splinters of pine knots, and then a heap of pine knots 
piled around him ; the whole was then set on fire, and his two com¬ 
panions, Captains Ranson and Durgee, thrown, alive, into the flames 
and held down with pitch-forks. The returned lories, who had at 
different times abandoned the settlements in order to join in those 
savage expeditions, were the most distinguished for their cruelty: 
iu this they resembled the tones that joined the British forces.— 

icse Wyoming tories, whose mother had married a second 
butchered, with his own hands, both her, his father-in-law, 
own sisters, and their infant children. Another, who during his 
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absence had sent home several threats against the life of his father, 
mow not only realised them in person, but was himself, with his own 
lands, the exterminator of his whole family, mother, brothers and 
listers, and mingled their blood in one common carnage, 

>f the aged husband and father. The broken parts and scattered 
■elics of families, consisting mostly of women and children, who 
tad escaped to the woods during the different scenes of this devasta¬ 
tion, suffered little less than their friends, who had perished in the 
rain of their houses. Dispersed and wandering in the forests, as 
ehance and fear directed, without provision or covering, they had a 

n tract of country to traverse, and many, without doubt, perished 
e woods.— Gordon'* Hutory of the American War, 
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OCCURRENCES IN THE LIFE ANDTRAV! 
OF COLONEL JAMES SfrIITH. 



In May 





s roaa, near the Turkey Foot, or three forks 
brother-in-law, William Smith, Esq., of Conoco- 
cheague, was appointed commissioner, to have the oversight of these 
road-cutters. 

Though I was at. that time only eighteen years of age, I hud 
fallen violently in love with a young lady, whom I apprehended was 
posset d of a large share of both beauty and virtue; but being 
born between Venus and Mare, I concluded I must ale© leave my 
dear fair one, and go out with this company of road-cutters, to see 
the event of this campaign ; but still expecting that sometime in the 
course of this summer, I should again return to the arms of my 
beloved. 

We went on with the road, without interruption, until near the At- 
1 heny Mountain ; when I was sent back, in order to hurry up some 
provision wagons that were cun the way after ns. I proceeded down 
flue road! as far as llie crossings of Juniata, where, finding the wagons 
were coming on as fast as possible, I returned up the road-again 
towards the Allegheny Mountain, in company with one Arnold 
Vigors®. About four or dire miles above Bedford, three Indians had 
made a blind of bushes, stuck in the ground, as though they grew 
naturally, where they concealed themselves, about fifteen yards from 




touch me; but my horse making a violent start, threw me, 
the Indians immediately ran up, and took me prisoner. The 
one that laid hold on me was a Canasataugua, the other two were 

Delawares. One of them could speak English, aid asked me if 
there were any more white men coming after ? I told them not any 
near, that I knew of. Two of these Indians stood by me, whilst 

other scalped my comrade : they then set off and ran at a smart 
rate, through the woods, for about fifteen miles, and 







w 

next morning they divided the last of their provision, which 
they had brought from Fort Du Quesne, and gave me an equal share, 

which was about two or three ounces of mouldy biscuit-.this and a 

young ground.hog, about as large as a rabit, roasted, and also 

equally divided, was all the provision we had until we came to the 
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miles ; iiinil a great part of 


Loyal-Hannah, which was about 
way we came through exceeding 

hen we came to the west side of Laurel Hill, they gave 
halloo, as usual, which is a long yell or halloo, for every 
scalp or prisoner they have in possession ; the last of these scalp 
halloos were followed with quick and sudden shrill shouts of joy and 
lirii! iiipli „ On the! r perform i mg; this, we were answered by the § ring 
of a number of guns on the Loyal-Hannah, one after another, 
quicker than one could count, by another parly of Indians, who 
were encamped near where Ligonier now stands. As we advanced 
near this party, they increased with repeated shouts of joy and 
triumph ; but I did not share with them in their excessive 
When we came to this camp, sire found they had plenty on lurnevs 

though 

bread or salt, yet as I liras hungry, i t relished very well , There we 
lay that night, and the next morning the whole of us marched on 
our way for Fort Hi Quesne. The night after we joined another 
camp of Indians, with nearly the same ceremony, attended with 
great noise, and apparent joy, among all except one. The next 
morning we continued our march, and in the afternoon we came in 
full view of the fort, which stood on the point, near where Fort Pitt 
now stand i. We then made a halt on the bank of the Allegheny, 
and repeated the scalp halloo, which was answered by the firing of 
all the A relocks in the hands of both Indians and French who were 
in and about the fort, in the aforesaid manner, and also the great 
guns, which were followed by the continued shouts and yells of the 
different smvage tribes who were then collected there. 

As I was at this time unacquainted with this mode of firing and 
yelling of the savages, I concluded that there were thousands of 
Indians there ready to receive General Braddock ; but what added 
to my surprise, I saw numbers running towards me, stripped naked, 
excepting breech-clouts, and painted in the most hideous manner, of 
various colours, though the principal colour liras vermilion, or a bright 
red; yet there was annexed to this, black, brown, blue &c. As 
they approached, they formed themselves into two long ranks, about 
two or three rods apart. I was told by an Indian that could speak 

I must run betwixt these ranks, and that they would 
the way, as I ran, and if I ran quick, it would be so 
much the better, as they would quit when 1 got to the end of the 
ranks. There appeared to be a general rejoicing around me, yet, I 
could find nothing like joy in my breast; but I started to the race 
with all the resolution and vigor I was capable of exerting, and 
that it was as 1 had been told, for 1 was flogged the whole 

the lines, I was struck with 










tomahawk, which caused me to fall to the ground. On my recov< 
ering my senses, I endeavored to renew my race; but as I arose, 
some one cast sand in my ey es, which blinded me so that I could 
not see where to run. They continued floating me meat intolerably - 
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but before I lost my senses* 
e the fatal blow, for I thought 
they were too long about it 


was at length insensible 
my wishing them to 
intended killing me, but a] 

The first thing I remember 

French and Indians, and a French doctor standing by me, who had 
opened a vein in my left arm ; after which the interpreter asked me 

how I did : I told him I felt much pain; the doctor then washed my 
wounds, and the bruised places of my body, with French brandy.— 
As I felt pain, and the brandy smelt well, I asked for some inwardly, 

but the doctor told me, by the interpreter, that it did not suit my case. 

When they found I could speak, a number of Indians came around 

me, and examined me, with 
the truth. The first 
were there in the p 
join Braddock ? 11 told them the truth, that there were three hun¬ 

dred. The next question was, were they well armed ? I told them 
they were all well armed, (meaning the arm of flesh,) for they had 
only about thirty guns among the whole of them ; which, if the 
Indians had known, they would certainly have gone and cut them 
all off; therefore, I could not In conscience let them know the de¬ 
fenceless situation of the road-cutters. I was then sent to the 
hospital, and carefully attended by the doctors, and recovered quicker 
than what I expected. 

Some time after I was there, I was visited by the Delaware Indian 
already mentioned, who was at the taking of me, and could speak 
some English. Though he spoke but bad English, yet I found him 
to be a man of considerable understanding. I asked him if I had 
done any thing that had offended the Indians, which caused them to 
treat me so unmercifully ! He said no, it wap only am old custom 
the Indians had, and it was like how do you do; after that, he said, 
I would be well used. I asked him if I should be permitted to 
remain with the French ? He said no—and told me, that, as soon 
as I recovered, I must not only go with the Indians, but must be 








y 


every day, and he showed 
the ground with a slick, that Braddock’s 
army was advancing in very close order, and that the Indians would 
surround them, take trees, and (as he expressed it,) shoot um down 
aU one pigeon* 

Shortly after this, on the 9th day of July, 1755, in the morning, 
I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then walk with » staff in 
my hand, I went out of the door, which was just by the wall of the 
fort, and stood upon the wall and viewed the Indians in a huddle 
before the gate, where were barrels of powder, bullets, 
and every one taking what suited; I saw the Indians also march off 
in rank entire—likewise the French Canadians, and some regulars. 
After viewing the Indians and French in different positions, I com¬ 
puted them to tie about four hundred, and wondered that they at* 
temped to go out against Brae lock with so small a party. I was then 
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hopes 



would soon see them flv before the British 



me. 



high 
troops, 

I remained anxious to know the event of this day ; 
afternoon, I again observed a great noise and commotion 
and though at that time I could not understand French, 
that it was the voice of joy and triumph, and feared that they had 
received what I called bad news. 

I had observed some of the old country soldiers speak Dutch : as 
I spoke Dutch, I went to one of them, and asked him, what was 

the news ? He told me that a runner had just arrived, who said 
that Braddock would certainly be defeated; that the, t Indians and 
French had surrounded him, and were concealed behind. trees 




which was the only gap, and make their escape, there would not be 
one man left alive before sundown. Some time after this I heard a 
number of scalp halloos, and saw a company of Indians and French 
coming in. I observed they had a great many Moody scalps, grena¬ 
diers’ caps, British canteens, bayonets, <fcc. with them. They 
brought the news that Braddock was defeated. After that, another 
company came in, which appeared to be about one hundred, and 
chiefly Indians, and it seemed to me that almost every one of this 
company was carrying scalps ; after this came another company with 
a number of wagon horses, and also a great many scalps. Those 
that were coming in, and those that had arrived, kept a constant firing 
of small arms, and also the great guns in the fort, which were accom¬ 
panied with the most hideous shouts and yells from all quarters ; so 
that it appeared to me as if the infernal regions had broke loose. 

About sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about a 
dozen prisoners, stripped naked, with their hands tied behind their 
backs, and their faces and part of their bodies blackened—these 
prisoners they burned to death on the bank of Allegheny river oppo¬ 
site to the fort. I stood on the fort wall until I beheld them begin 

these men : they had him tied to a stake, and kept 











yelling 
me 


in the most 

I V 

infernal spirits. As this scene appeared too 
behold, I retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry. 

When I came into my lodgings I saw Russel’s Seven Sermons, 
wtiich they had brought from the field of battle, which a Frenchman 
made « present of to rue. From the best information I coaid receive, 
there were only seven Indians and four French killed in this battle, 
and five hundred British lay dead in the field, besides what were 

river on their 

The morning after the 
into the fort; the same day I also saw several Indians in British 
officers’ dress, with sash, half moons, laced hats, Ac., which the 
British then wore. 

A few days after this the Indians demanded me, and I was obliged 
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to go with them. I liras not well able to march, bat they took me 
in a canoe ap the Allegheny river, to an Indian town, that was on 


the north 








Du Qnesne. 
to an Indian 
miles above 
Delawares, 






river, aDoui forty miles above 
three weeks, and was then 
west branch of Muskingum, about 
forks, which was called Tuitibas, Inhabited 
Canghnewagas and Mohicans. 

The day after my arrival at the aforesaid town, a number of Indi¬ 
ans collected about me, and one of them began to pull the hair out of 
my head. He had some ashes on a piece of bark, in which he fre- 

dipped his fingers, in order to take the firmer hold, and so 
he went on, as if he had been 

out of my head, except a small spot 
square on my crown ; this they cut off 
scissors, excepting three locks, which they dressed up in their own 
mode. Two of these they wrapped round with a narrow beaded 
garter made by themselves for that purpose, and the other they plait¬ 
ed at full length, and then stuck it- full of silver brooches. After 
this they bored my nose and ears, and fixed me off with ear-rings 
and nose jewels; then they ordered me to atrip off my clothes and 
put on a breech-clout, which I did ; they then painted my 'bead, 
face, and body, in various colours. They put a large belt of wam¬ 
pum on my neck, and silver bands on my hands and right arm; and 
so an old chief led me out in the street, and gave the alarm halloo, 
ceo-wigh, several times repeated quick; and on this, all that were 
in the town came running and stood round the old chief, who held 
me by the hand in the midst. As I at that time knew nothing of 
their mode of adoption, and had seen them put to death all they had 
taken, and as I never could find that they saved a man alive at Brad- 
dock’s defeat, I made no doubt but they were about putting me to 
death in some cruel manner. The old chief holding me by die 
hand, made a long speech, very loud, and when he had done, he 
handed me to three young squaws, who led me by the hand down 
the bank, into the river, until the water was up to our middle. The 
sqaaws then made signs to me to plunge myself into the water, but 
I did not understand mem ;—I thought that the result of the council 
was, that I should be drowned, and that these young ladies were to 
be the executioners. They all three laid violent hold of me, and I 
some time opposed them with all my might, which occasioned 

load laughter by the multitude that were on the bank of the river.. 

At length on© of the sqaaws made out to speak a little English, (for 
I believe they began to be afraid of me) and said no hurt won $ on 

myself up to their ladyships, who were as good as their 
word; for though they plunged me under water, and washed and 
rubbed me severely, yet 1 could not say they hurt me much. 

These young women then led me up to the council house, where 
some of the tribe were ready with new clothes for me. They gave 
me a new ruffled shirt, which I put on, also a pair of leggins done 
off with ribbons and beads, likewise a pair of moecaeins, and gar- 
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ters dressed with beads, Porcupine quills, and red hair—•also a 
laced cappo. They again painted my head and face with va 
colours, and tied a bunch of red feathers to one of those locks 
had left on the crown of my head, which stood up five or six inches. 
They seated roe on a bearskin, and gave me a pipe, tomahawk, and 
polecat skin pouch, which had been skinned pocket fashion, and 
contained tobacco, killegenico, or dry sumach leaves, which they 
mix with their tobacco,—also spunk, flint and steel. When I was 
thus seated, the Indians came in dressed and painted in their grand¬ 
est manner. As they came in they took their seats, and for a con¬ 
siderable time there was a profound silence—every one was smoking 
not a word was spoken among them. At length one of the 
made a speech, which was delivered to me by an interpreter, 
and was as followeth :—“ My son, you are now flesh of our flesh, 
and bone of our bone. By the ceremony which was performed this 
day, every drop of white blood was washed out of your veins; you 
are taken into the Caughnewago nation, and initiated into a warlike 
tribe ; you are adopted into a great family, and now received with 
great seriousness and solemnity in the room and place of a great 
man.. After what haw passed this day, you are now one of us by an 

old strong law and custom.My son, you have now nothing to fear; 

we are now under the same obligations to love, support, and defend 
vou. that we are to love and defend one another: therefore, vou are 
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believe this fine speech, especially that of the white blood being 
washed out of me ; but since that time I have found that there was 
much sincerity in said speech,—for, from that day, I never knew 
them to make any distinction between me and themselves in any 
respect whatever until I left them. If they had plenty of clothing 
I had plenty ; if we were scarce, we all shared one fate. 

After this ceremony was over, I was introduced to my new kin, 
and told that I was to attend a feast that evening, which I did. And 
as the custom was, they gave me also a bowl and wooden spoon, 
I carried with me to the place, where there were a number of 
brass kettles full of boiled venison and green corn ; every one 
advanced with his bowl and spoon, and had 
After 
to eat. 

The name of one of the chiefs in this town was Tecanyaterighto, 
alias Pluggy, and the other Asallecoa, alias Mohawk Solomon. As 
Pluggy and his party were to start the next day to war, to the fron¬ 
tiers of Virginia, the next thing to be performed was tie war dance, 

and their war songs. At their war dance they had both vocal and 
instrumental music—they had a short hollow 
with water in it, and parchment stretched over 
which they beat with one stick, and made a 
Muffled drum,—all those who were .going on this expedition collected 
tag'>tber and formed. An old Indian then began to sing, and timed 
the music by beating on this drum, as the ancients formerly timed 
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ir music by beating the tabor. On this the warriors began to 

forward 

w 

would march to the fife ana arum, isacn warrior 
spear, or war-mallet in his hand, and they all moved r< 
the east, or the way they intended to go to war. At length they 

all stretched their tomahawks towards the Potomac, and giving a 

hideous shout or yell, they wheeled quick about, and danced in the 
same manner back. The next was the war song. In performing 
this, only one sung at a time, in a moving posture, with a tomahawk 

in his hand, while all the other warriors were engaged in calling 
aloud he-uh, he-uh, which they constantly repeated while the war 

When the warrior that was singing had ended 
he struck aw 

is «' 

what warlike exploits he had done, and what he now 
do, which were answered by the other warriors with loud 
shouts of applause. Some who had not before intended to go to the 
war, at this time were so animated by this performance, that they 
took up the tomahawk and sung the war song, which was answered 
with shouts of" joy, as they were then initiated into the present 
marching company. The next morning this company all collected 
at one plaice, with their heads end faces painted with various colours, 
and packs upon their backs : they marched off, all silent, except the 
commander, who, in the front, sung the travelling song, which began 
in this manner: hoo caugh-tainle heegana. Just as the rear passed 







the end of the town, they began to fire in their slow manner, from 
the front to the rear, which was accompanied with shouts and yells 
from all quarters. 

This evening I was invited to another sort of dance, which was a 
kind of promiscuous dance. The young men stood in one rank, and 
the young women in another, about one rod apart, facing each other. 
The one that raised the tune, or started the song, held a small gourd 
or dry shell of a squash in his hand, which contained beads or small 
stones, which rattled. When he began to «ing, he timed the tune 
with his rattle—both men and women danced and sung together, ad¬ 
vancing towards each other, stooping until their heads would be 
touching together, and then ceased from dancing, with loud shouts, 
and retreated and formed again, and so repeated the same thing over 
and over, for three or four hours, without intermission. This exer¬ 
cise appeared to me at first irrational and insipid; but 1 found that 
In singing their tunes, they used ya ne no hoo wa ne , f'C., like our 
fa $ol la, and though they have no such thing a* jingling verse, yet 
they can intermix sentences with their notes, and say what they 
please to each other, and carry on the tune in concei t I found that 
this was a kind of wooing or courting dance, and as they advanced, 
stooping with their heads together, they could say what they pleased 
in each other's ear, without disconcerting their rough music, and the 
others, or those near, not hear what they said. 

Shortly after this I went out to hunt, in company with Mohawk 
Solomon* spine of the Caughnewagas, and a Delaware Indian that 
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was married to a Caughnewaga squaw. We travelled about south 
from this town, and the first night we killed nothing, but we had with 
us green corn, which we roasted and ate that night, 
we encamp about twelve o’clock, and the hunters 

hunt, and I went down the run that we encamped on, in company 
with some squaws and boys to hunt plums, which we found in great 

plen ty. On in y retu ill to cam p I observed a I arge pi ece of fill meat i 
the Delaware Indian that could talk some English, observed me look' 



meat you think that 

auffhedl and taid. 1®, 



all one fool you, beal now eUy pool, and pointing to the other side 
of the camp, he said, look at that skin, you think that beat skin? 
I went and lifted the skin, which appeared like an ox-hide: he then 
said, what skin you think that? I replied, that I thought it was 
buffalo hide; he laughed, and said, you fool again, you know 
ing, you think buffalo that colo ? I acknowledged I did not know 
much about these things, and told him 1 never saw a buffalo, and 
that I had not heard what color they were. He replied, by and by 
you shall see gleat many buffalo : 'he now go to gleat licit.' That 

skin not buffalo skin, that skin buck . elk skin. They went out 

with horses, and brought in the remainder of this buck-elk, which 
was the fattest creature I ever saw of the tallow kind. 

We remained at this camp about eight or ten days, and killed a 
number of deer. Though we had neither bread nor salt at this 
time, yet we had both roast and boiled meat in great plenty, and they 
were frequently inviting me to eat when I had no appetite. 

We then moved to the buffalo lick, where we killed several buffalo, 
and in their small brass kettles they made about half a bushel of salt. 
1 suppose this lick was about thirty or forty miles from the aforesaid 
town, and somewhere between the Muskingum, Ohio and Scioto.' 

About the lick was clear, open woods, and thin white.oak land, and 

at that time there were large roads leading to the lick, like wagon 
roads. We moved from this lick about six or seven miles, and en¬ 
camped on a creek. 

Though the Indians had given me a gun, I had not yet been per- 
mitted to go out from the camp to hunt. At this place Mohawk So¬ 
lomon asked me to go out wi th him to bunt, which I readily agreed 
to. After some time we came upon some fresh buffalo tracks. I 
had observed before this that the Indians were upon their guard, and. 
afraid of an enemy; for, until now, they and the southern nations 
had been at war. As we were follow ing the buffalo traeks, Solomon 
seemed to be upon bm guard, went very slow, and would frequently 
stand and listen, and appeared to be in suspense. We came to 
where the tracks were very plain in the sand, and I said, it is surel; 

buffalo tracks; he said, hush, you know nothing . may be buffalo 

tracks , may be Catawba. He went very cautious until we found 
some fresh buffalo dung: he then smiled, and said Catawba cannot 
make so . He thiinri stopped and told me an odd story about the Ca- 
tawbas. He said that formerly the Catawbes came near one of their 
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the others fled, 
they, in their 



hunting camps, iiiicl at some distance from the camp lay in ambush; 
and in order to decoy them out, sent two or three Catawbas in the 
night past their camp, with buffalo hoofs fixed on 
make artificial tracks. In the morning, those in 
after these tracks, thinking they were buffalo, until 

the Catawbas, and several of them 
collected a party and pursued the Catawb 
subtlety, brought with them rattlesnake poison, which they had 'Col¬ 
lected from the bladder that lieth at the root of the snake’s teeth; 
this they had corked up in a short piece of a cane stalk; they had 
also brought with them small cane or reed, about the size of a rye 
straw, which they made sharp at the end like a pen, and dipped 
them into this poison, and stuck them in the ground among the grass, 

own tracks, in such a position that they might stick into 
the legs of the pursuers, which answered the design; and as the Ca- 
tawbas had runners behind to watch the motion of the pursuers, 
when they found that a number of them were lame, being artificially 
snake bit, and that they were all turning back, the Catawbas turned 
upon the pursuers and defeated them, and killed and scalped all those 
that were lame. When Solomon had finished his story, and found 
that I understood him, he concluded, by saying ,you don't know, Ca- 
tawba f?e% bad Indian, Catawba all one devil, Catawba, 

Some time after* this, I was told to take the dogs with me, and go 
down the creek, perhaps 1 might kill a turkey; it being in the after¬ 
noon, I was also told not to go far from the creek, and to come up 
the creek again to the camp, and to take care not to get lost. When 
I had gone some distance down the creek, I came upon fresh buffalo 
tracks, and as I had a number of dogs with me to stop the buffalo, I 
concluded I would follow after and kill one; and as the grass and 
weeds were rank, 1 could readily follow the track. A little before 
sundown I despaired of coming up with them; I was then thin,kin 
how I might get to camp before night: I conclued, as the buffalo ha< 
made several turns, i If I took the track hack to the creek, it would be 
dark before I could get to the camp; therefore I thought 
take a nearer way through the hills, and strike the creek 
low 

woodsman, I could find neither creek nor camp. When 
on, I fired my gun several times and hallooed, but could 
swer. The next morning early, the Indians were out after me, and 

as I had with me ten or a dozen dogs, and the grass and weeds rank, 
they could readily follow my track. When they came up with me, 
they appeared to be in a very good humor. I asked Solomon if he 

thought I was running away, he said, np, no, you go too much 

choked. On my return to camp they took away my gun from me, 
and for this rash step I was reduced lc> a bow and arrows, for near 

were out on this tour for about six weeks. 

town, Pluggy and his party had arrived, 
brought with them a considerable number of scalps and prison* 
from the south branch of the Potomac; they also brought 
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them ilia English Bible, which they gave to a Dutch woman who was 
a prisoner; but as she could licit read English, she made a present 
it to me, which was very acceptable. 

this town until some time in October, when 
called Tontileaugo, who 
him to Lake Erie. 

On this route we had no horses with us, and when we started 
from the town, all the pack 1 carried was a pooch, containing my 
books, in little dried venison, and my blanket. I had then no gun, 

buI. Tontileaugo, who was a first.rate hunter, carried a rifle gun, and 

every day killed deer, raccoons, cur bears. We left the meat, except¬ 
ing a little for present use, and carried the skins with us until we en¬ 
camped, and then stretched them with elm bark, in a frame made 
with poles stuck in the ground, and tied together with lynn cur elm 
bark; and when the skins were dried by the fire, we packed them 

carried them with us the next 

As Tontileaugo could not speak English, 1 had to make use of all 
the Caughnewaga I had learned, even to talk very imperfectly with 
him; but I found I learned to talk Indian faster this way, than when 
I haul those with me who could speak English. 

As we proceeded down the Canesadooharie waters, our packs in. 

creased by the skins, that were daily killed, and became so very 
heavy that we could not march more than eight or ten miles per day. 
We came to Lake Erie about six miles west of the mouth of Oanesa- 
dooharie. As the wind was very high the evening we came to the 
lake, I was surprised to hear the roaring of the water, and see the 
high waves that dashed against the shore, like the ocean. We en¬ 
camped on a run near the lake, and as the wind fell that night, the 
next morning the lake was only in a moderate motion, and we march¬ 
ed on the sand along the side of the water, frequently resting our. 

selves, as we were heavy laden. I saw on the strand a number of 
large fish, that had been left in fiat cur hollow places; as the wind fell 
and the waves abated, they were left without water, or only a small 
quantity; and numbers of bald and grey eagles, &c., were along the 

evouring them. 

time in the afternoon we came to a large camp of Wyan- 
dots, at the mouth of Canesadooharie, where Tontileaugo’s wife was. 
Here we were kindly received: they gave us a kind of rough, brown 
potatoes, which grew spontaneously, and were called, by the Caugh- 
newagas, ohenata, These potatoes peeled and dipped In racoon’s 
fat, taste nearly like our sweet potatoes. They also gave us what 
they call caneheania t which is a kind of homony, made of green 
corn, dried, and beans mixed together. 

We continued our camp at the mouth 
time, where we killed some deer, and a 
coons here were remarkably large 
ed in a large birch bark canoe, 
wide, and three feet deep, and about five and thirty feet long; aud 
though Id could carry a heavy burden, it was so artfully and curiously 






Canesadooharie for some 
many racoons; the ra- 
. At length we all 
vessel was about four 
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constructed, that four men 
landing place to another 

went on shore 


could carry it several miles, or from one 
from the waters of the lake to the waters 

a few miles, and 
carried 











bottom up, and converted it into a dwelling house, and kindled a fire 
before u® to warm ourselves by and cook. With our baggage and 
ourselves in this house w® were very much crowded, yet our little 
house turned off the rain very well. 

We kept moving and hunting up this river until we came to the 
falls; here we remained some weeks, and killed a number of deer, 
several bears, and a great many racoons. 

While we remained here, 1 

up in my blanket, and went 
return to camp my books were missing. 1 inquired after them, and 
asked the Indians if they knetf where they were; they told me that 
they supposed the puppies had carried them off, I did not believe 
them, but thought they were displeased at my* poring over my bocks, 
and concluded that they had destroyed them, or put them out of 
my way. 

After this, I was again out after nuts, and on my return beheld a 
new erection, composed of two white-oak saplings, that were forked 
about twelve feet high, and stood about fifteen feet apart. They had 
cut these saplings at the forks, and laid a strong pole across, which 
appeared in the form of a gallows, and the posts they had shaved 
very smooth, and painted in places with vermilion. I could not 
conceive the use of this piece of work, and at length concluded it 
wan a gallows. 1 thought that I had displeased them by reading iniy 
books, and that they were about putting me to death. The next 
morning I observed them bringing their skins all to this place, and 
hanging them over this pole, so as to preserve them from being injur¬ 
ed by the weather. This removed my fears. They also buried 
their large canoe in the ground, which is the way they took to pre¬ 
serve this sort of a canoe in the winter season. 

at this time no horses, 

Bteered an east course about twelve 

m 

ed. The next morning we proceeded on the same couise about 
miles to a large creek that empties into Lake Erie, betwixt Canesa- 
dooharie and Oayahaga. Here they made their winter cabin in the 
following form : they cut logs about fifteen feet long, and laid these 
logs upon each other, and drove posts iti the ground at each end to 
keep them together; the posts they_lied together at the top with 
bark, and by this means raised a wall 'fifteen feet long, and about 
four feet high, and in the same manner they raised another wall op¬ 
posite to this, at about twelve feet distance; then they drove forks in 
the ground in the centre of each end, and laid a strong poll from end 
to end on these forks ; and from these walls to the polls, they set up 
polls instead of rafters, and on these they tied small polls in place of 
laths ; and a cover was made of lynn bark, which will nun even in 
the winter season. 
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As every tree will not run, they examine the tree first, by trying 
it near the ground, and when they find it will do, they fell the tree 
and raise the bark with the tomahawk, near the top of the tree, about 
five or six inches broad, then put the tomahawk handle under this 
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bark, and pull it along 
times one piece of bark will be thirty feet 
at suitable lengths in order to cover the hut. 

At the end of these walls they set up split tii 
timber all around, excepting a door at each end. At the top, in 
lace of a. chimney, they left an open place, arid for bedding they 
aid down the aforesaid kind of bark, on which they spread 'bear 
skins. From end to end of this hut along the middle there were 
fires, which the squaws made of dry split wood, and the holes or 
open places that appeared, the squaws stopped with moss, which 
they collected from old logs ; and at the door they hung a bear skin; 
and notwithstanding the winters air© hard here, our lodging was much 
better than what I expected. 

It was some time in December, when we finished this winter cab¬ 
in ; but when we had got into this comparatively fine lodging, 
another difficulty arose, we had nothing to eat. While I was trav¬ 
elling with Tontileaugo, as was before mentioned, and had plenty of 
fat venison, bear’s meat and racoons, I them thought it was hard living 
without bread or salt; but now I began to conclude, that if I had any 
thing tbit would banish pinching hunger, and keep soul and body 
together, I would be content. 

While the hunters were all out, exerting themselves to the utmost 
of their ability, the squaws and boys (in which class I was,) were 
scattered out in the bottoms, hunting red haws, black haws, and 
hickory nuts. As it was too late in the year, we did incut succeed in 
gathering haws ; but we had tolerable success in scratching up 
hickory nuts from under a light snow, which we carried with us lest 
the huliters should not succeed. After our return the hiinters came 
in, who had killed only two small turkeys, which were but little 
among eight hunters, and thirteen squaws, boys 
they were divided with the greatest equity and justice—every 
their equal share. 

The next day the hunters turned out again, and killed one deer and 
three bears. One of the bears was very large and remarkably fat 
The hunters carried in meat sufficient to give us all a hearty supper 
and breakfast. 

The squaws and all that could carry, turned out to bring in meat. 

every one had their share assigned them, and my load was among 
the least; yet, not being accustomed to carrying in this way, I got 
exceeding weary, and told them my load was too heavy, I must leave 

and come for it again. They made a halt, and only laugh¬ 
ed at me, and took part of my load and added it to a young squaw’s, 
who had as much before as 1 carried. 

This kind of reproof had a greater tendency to excite me to exert 
myself in carrying without complaining, than if they had whipped 
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me for laziness. After this the hunters held a council, and concluded 
they must have horses to carry their 

inclement season, in order to bring in 

but the votes went against him ; as he was one of the best hunters, 
it was thought necessary to leave him at this winter camp to pro¬ 
vide for the squaws and children ; it was agreed upon that Tontileau- 
go and the three others should stay, and hunt and the other four go 
to war. 

They then began to go through their common ceremony. They 
sung their war songs, danced their war dances, Ac, And when 
they were equipped, they went off singing their marching song, and 

Our camp appeared to be rejoicing; but I was 
me innocent persons would be murdered, not 

thinking of clanger. 

After the departure of these warriors we had hard times ; and 
though we were not altogether out of provisions, we were brought 
to short allowance. At length Tontileaugo had considerable suc¬ 
cess, and we had meat brought into camp sufficient to last ten days. 
Tontileaugo then took me with him in order to encamp some dis¬ 
tance from this Winter cabin, to try his luck there. We carried no 
provision with us; he said he would leave what was there for the 
squaws and children, and that we could shift for ourselves. We 
steered about a south course up the waters of this creek, and en¬ 
camped about ten or twelve miles frojn the winter cabin. As it was 
still cold weather and a crust upon the snow, which made a noise as 
we walked and alarmed the deer, we could kill nothing, and conse- 
quently went to sleep without supper. The only chance we had, 
under these circumstances, was to hunt bear holes, as tins bears 
about Christmas search out a winter lodging place, where thejr lie 
about three or four months without eating or drinldng. This may 
appear to some incredible; but it is now well known to be the case, 
by those who live in the remote western parts of North America. 

The next morning early we proceeds 
tree scratched by the bears climbing up, and the hole in the tree 
sufficiently large for the reception of the bear, we then felled a sap¬ 
ling or small tree, against or near the hole; and it was my business 
to climb up and drive out the bear, while Tontileaugo stood ready 
with his gun and bow. We went on In this manner until evening, 
without success; at length we found a large elm scratched, and a 
hole in it about forty feet up ; but no tree nigh, suitable to lodge 
against the hole. Tontileaugo got a long pole and some dry rotten 
wood, which he tied in bunches with bark; and as there was a tree 
that grew near the elm, and extended up near the hole, but leaned 
wrong way, so that we could not lodge it to advantage, to remedy 
inconvenience, he climbed up this tree and carried with him 
his rotten wood, fire and pole. The rotten wood he tied to his belt, 
in d to one end of the pole he tied a hook, and a piece of rotten 
wood which he set fire to, as it would retain fire almost like spunk, 
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and reached tin in hook from li mb lei limb as he went u p; when he 
got up, with this pole he put dry wood on lire into the hole; after 
he put in the fire he heard the bear snuff, and he came 
down, took his gun in his hand, and waited until the bear would 
come out; but it was some time before it appeared, and when it did 
appear, he attempted taking sight with his rifle; but it being then 
too dark to see the sights, he set it clown by a tree, and instantly 
bent his bow, took hold of an arrow, and shot the bear a little behind 
the shoulder ; I was preparing also to shoot an arrow, but he called 
to me to stop, there was no occasion; and with that the bear fell to 
the ground. 

Being 
the 





we kindled 
wrapped some of 





fire, opened the bear, took 

caul fat round, and put it on a 
wooden spit, which we stuck in the ground by the fire to roast; we 
then skinned the bear, got on our kettle, and had both roast and 
boiled, and also sauce to our meat, which appeared to me to be deli¬ 
cate fare. After I was fully satisfied I went to sleep; Tonlileaugo 
awoke me, saying, 1 come eat hearty, we have got meat plenty now. 

The next morning we cut down a lyiciii tree, peeled bark and made 
a snug little shelter, facing the south east, willi a large log betwixt us 
and the north-west; we made a good fire before us, and scaffolded 
up our meat at one side. When we had finished our camp we went 
out to hunt, searched two trees for bears, but to no purpose. As the 
snow thawed a little in the afternoon, Tontileaugo killed a deer, which 
we carried with us to camp. 

The next day we turned out to hunt, and near the camp we found 
a tree well scratched ; but the hole was above forty feet high, and no 
tree that we could lodge against the hole ; but finding that it was 
very hollow, we concluded that we would cut down the tree with our 
tomahawks, which kept us working a considerable part of the day. 
When the tree fell we ran up. Tontileaugo with his gun and bow, 
and I with nay bow ready bent. Tontileaugo shot the bear through 
with his rifle, a little behind the shoulders ; I also shot, but too far 

much accustomed to the business 
arrow penetrated only a tew inches through the skm. Having 
an old she bear and three cubs, we hauled her on the snow 

only had time afterwards, to get wood, make a fire, cook, 
&c. before dark. 

Early the next morning we went to business, searched several 
trees, but found no bears. * On our way home we took three racoons 
out of a hollow elm, not far from the ground. 

We remained here about two weeks, and in this time killed four 
bears, three deer, several turkeys, and a number of racoons. We 

returned to our 
as they were 
had left 

, repaired to our 














up as 
winter cabin, 
in a starving 
killed but very little 
camp to bring in meat. 

Some time in February the four warriors 
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water to keep 


two scalps, and six horses from the frontiers of Pennsylvania, 
banters could then scatter oat a considerable distance from the winter 
cabin, and encamp, kill meat and bring it in upon horses ; so that we 
commonly after this had plenty of provision. 

In- this month we began to make sugar. As some of the elm 
will strip at this season, the squaws, after finding a free that 
would do, cut it down, and with a crooked stick, broad anil sharp at 
the end, took the bark off the tree, and of this bark made vessels in 
a curious manner, that would hold about two gallons each: they 
made above one hundred of these kind of vessels. In the sugar- 
tree they cut a notch, sloping down, and at the end of the notch, 
in a tomahawk : in the place where they stuck the tomahawk, 

tree, 

anu unoer mis tney set ineir vessel to receive it. as sugar-trees 
were plenty and large here, they seldom or never notched a tree that 
was not two or three feet over. They also made bark vessels for 
carrying the water, that would hold about four gallons each. They 
had two brass kettles, that 'held about fifteen gallons each, and other 
smaller kettles in which they boiled the water. But as they could 
not at all times boil away the frailer as fast as it was collected, they 
made vessels of bark, that would hold about one hundred gallons 
each, for retaining the water; and though the sugar-trees did not ran 
every day, they had always a sufficient quantity of wa 
them boiling during the whole sugar season. 

The way that we commonly used our sugar while encamped, was 
by putting it in bear’s fat until the fat was almost as sweet as the 
iingar Itself, and in this we dipped our roasted venison. About this 
time some of the Indian lads and myself were employed in making 
and attending traps for catching racoons, foxes, wild eats, <&c. 

As line racoon is a kind of water animal, that frequents the runs, 
or small water courses, almost the whole night, we made our traps 
on the runs, by laying one small sapling on another, and driving in 
posts to keep them from rolling. The upper sapling we raised 
about eighteen inches, and set so that on the racoon’s touching a 
or small piece of bark, the sapling would fall and kill it; and 

pass by, we laid brush on both sides of the 
run, only leaving the channel open. 

The fox traps we made nearly in the same manner, at the end of 
hollow log, or opposite to a hole at the root of a tree, and put 
venison on a, stick for bait i we had it m set, that when the fox took 
hold of the meat, the trap fell. While the squaws were employed 
making sugar, the boys and men were engaged in hunting and 
trapping. 

About the latter end of March, we began to prepare for moving 

the squaws were then frying the 
vessels to hold it: the vessels 
were made of deer skins, which were skinned by pulling the skin 
off the neck, without ripping. After they had taken off the hair, 
they gathered it in small 
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plaits round the neck and with a string 
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drew it together like a purse: in the centre a pin was put, below 
which they tied a string, and while it was wet they blew it up like 
a bladder, and let it remain in this manner until it was dry, when 
appeared nearly in the shape of a sugar loaf, but more rounding 
the lower end. One of these vessels would hold about four or 

; in these vessels it was they carried their bear's oil. 

When all things were ready, we moved back to the falls of Cane- 
sadooharie. On our arrival at the falls, (as we had brought with us on 
horseback about two hundred weight of sugar, a large quantity of 
bear’s oil, skins, dec.) the canoe we had buried was not sufficient to 
carry all; therefore we were obliged to make another of elm bark. 
While we lay here, a young Wyandot found my books: on this they 
collected together; I was a little way from the camp, and saw the 
collection, but did not know what it meant. * They called me 
Indian name, which was Scoouwa, repeatedly. 1 ran to see 
was the matter: they showed me my books, and said they were glad 
they had been found, for they knew I was grieved at the loss of them, 
and that they now rejoiced with me because they were found. As 
I could then speak some Indian, especially Caugenewaga, (for both 
that and the Wyandot tongue were spoken in this camp,) I told them 
that I thanked them for the kindness they had always shown to me, 
and also for finding my books. They asked if the books were da¬ 
maged: I told them not much. They then showed how they lay, 
which was in the best manner to turn off the water. In a deer-skin 
pouch they lay all winter. The print was not much injured, though 
the binding was. This was the first time that I felt ray heart warm 
towards the Indians. Though they had been exceedingly kind to 
me, I still before detested them, on account of the barbarity I beheld 
after Braddock’s defeat. Neither had I ever before pretended kind¬ 
ness, or expressed myself in a friendly manner; but I began now to 
excuse the Indians on account of their want of information. 

When we were ready to embark, Tontileaugo would not go to 
town, but go up the river and take a hunt. He asked me if I choosed 
to go with him ? I told him I did. We then got some sugar, bear’s 
oil bottled up in a bear’s gut, and some dry venison, which we pack¬ 
ed up, anil went to Canesadooharic, about thirty miles, and encamped. 
At this time I did not know either the day of the week or the month; 
but I supposed it to be about the first of April. We had considera¬ 
ble success in our business. We also found some stray horses, or a 
horse, mare, and a young coll; aid though they had run in the woods 
all winter, they were in exceeding good order. There is plenty of 
grass here all winter, under the snow, and heroes accustomed to the 
woods can work it out. These horses had run in the woods until 
they were 

told him I thought we could not accomplish it 
down bears, buffaloes and elks; and in the great plains, 
small snow on the ground, he had run down a deer; and he thought 
that in one whole day he could tire or run down any four-footed anU 
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tnal except a wolf. I told him that though a deer was the swiftest 
animal to ran a short distance, yet it would tire sooner than a horse. 
He said he would at all events try the experiment. He had heard 
the Wyandots say that I could run well, and now he would see 
whether I could or not. I told him that I never had run all day, and 
of course was not accustomed to that way of running. I never had 
run, with the Wyandots more than seven or eight miles at one time. 
He said that was nothing, we must either catch these horses, or run 
all day. 

In the morning early we left camp, and about sunrise we started 
after them, stripped naked excepting breech-clout and moccasins.— 

I lost sight of both Tontileaugo and the horses, 

o’clock in the afternoon. 

miles square, at 

length they passed where I was, and I fell in close after them. As 
I then had a long rest, I endeavored to keep ahead of Tontileaugo, 
and after some time I could hear him after me calling chakah , cm - 
koanaugh , which signifies, pull away, or do your best. We pursued 
on, and after some time Tontileaugo passed me, and about an hour 
before sundown we despaired of catching these horses, and returned 
to camp where we had left our clothes. 

I reminded Tontileaugo o! what 1 had told him; he replied he did 
not know what horses could do. They are wonderful strong to run; 
but withal we made them very tired. Tontileaugo then concluded 
he would do as the Indians did with wild horses when out at war; 
which is to shoot them through the neck under the mane, and above 
the bone, which will cause them to fall and lie until they can halter 
them, and then they recover again. This he attempted to do; but 
as the mare was very wild, he could not get sufficiently nigh to shoot 
her in the proper place; however he shot, the ball passed too low, 
and killed her. As the horse and colt stayed at this place, we caught 
the horse and took him and the colt with us to camp. 

We stayed at this camp about two weeks, and killed a number of 

eavers. We made a canoe of elm bark, 
in it. He arrived at the falls that night; 
whilst I, mounted on horseback, with a bear skin saddle, and bark 
stirrups, proceeded by land to the falls: I came there the next morn¬ 
ing, and we carried our canoe and loading past the falls. 

We again proceeded towards the lake, I on horseback, and Tonti¬ 
leaugo by water. Here the land is generally good, but I found some 
difficulty in getting round swamps and ponds. When we came to 
the lake, 1 proceeded along the strand, and Tontileaugo near the 
shore, sometimes paddling, and sometimes poling his canoe along. 

After some time the wind arose, and he went into the mouth of a 










high wind, which raised the lake in great billows. While we 
were here, Tontileaugo went out to hunt, and when he was gone, a 
Wyandot came to cmr camp; I gave Iniin t, «boulder of ven ison 
which I had by the fire, well roasted, and he received it gladly, told 
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was down in 







me he was hungry, and thanked me for my kindness. When Ton 
tileauflro came home, I told him that a Wyandot had been at camp, 

I gave him a shoulder of venison: he 

^ ‘ M K __ 

him I did not; as the sugar and 
canoe, I did not go for it. He replied, you have 
Dutchman.* Do you not know that when stran- 

;er® come to our camp, we ought always to give them the best we 
lave. I acknowledged that I was wrong. He said that he could 
excuse this, as 1 was but young; but 1 most learn to behave like a 

warrior, and do great things, and never be found in any such little 
actions. 

The lake being again calm,t we proceeded, and arrived safe at 
Sunyendeand, which was 

# 9 «i!F * wm 

creek which empties into the little lake below the mouth of Sandusky 

The town was about eighty rood above the mouth of the creek, 
on the south side of a large plain, on which timber grew, and nothing 
more but grass or nettles. In some places there were large flats, 
where no tiling but grass grew, about three feet high when grown, 
and in other places nothing but nettles, very rank, where the soil is 
extremely rich and loose—here they planted corn. In this town 
there were also French traders, who purchased our skins and fur, 
and we all got new clothes, paint, tobacco, <fcc. 

After I had got my new clothes, and my head done off like a red¬ 
headed wood-pecker, I, in company with a number of younglndians, 
went down to the corn-field, to see the squaws at work. When we 
came there, they asked me to take a hoe, which I did, and hoed for 
some time. The squaws applauded me as a good hand at the busi¬ 
ness; but when I returned to the town, the old men hearing of what 
I had done, chid me, and said that I was adopted in the place of it 
great man, and must mot hoe corn like a squaw. They never had 
occasion to reprove me for anything like this again; as I never was 
extremely fond of work, I readily complied with their orders. 

As the Indians on their return from their winter hunt, bring in 
with them large quantities of bear’s oil, sugar, dried venison, Ate., at 
this time they have plenty, and do not spare eating or giving—thus 
they make away with their provision as quick as possible. They 
have no such thing as regular meals, breakfast, dinner or supper; but 
if any one, even the town folks, would go to the same house several 
times in one day, he would be invited to eat of the best—and with 
them it is had manners to refuse to eat when it is offered. If they 
will not eat, it is interpreted as a symptom of displeasure, or that the 
persons refusing to eat, were angry with those who invited them. 

At this time homony, plentifully mixed with bear’s oil and sugar, 
is what they offer to everv one who comes in anv time of the day; 



* The Dutch he called Skobarehaugo, which took its derivation from a Dutch settlement 
called Bkoharey. 


The take, when celm»appears to 
like other clear water. 


be of in skjr-bkie color; though when lifted In a vawol 
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and so they go on until their sugar, bear's oil and venison is all gone, 
and tfalen they have to eat homony by itself, without bread, salt, or 

else; yet still they invite every one that comes in, to eat 

mm * «■» ® 

to m- 










people to eat, while they have any thing; but if they can 
truth, only say we have got nothing to eat, this is accepted as an ho¬ 
norable apology. All the hunters and warriors continued in town 

about six weeks after w© came in; they spent this time in painting, 
going from house to house, eating, smoking, and playing at a game 
resembling dice, or hustle cap. They pit a number of plum stones 

small bowl; one side of each stone is black, and the other 
they then shake or hustle the bowl, calling Aila, hits, hit*, 

to turn up; they then turn the bowl, and 
blacks. Some were beating their kind of drum 
and singing; others were employed in playing on a sort of flute, 
made of hollow cane; and others playing on the jew's harp. Some 
part of this time was also taken up in attending the council-house, 
where the chiefs, and as many others as chose, attended; and at 

night they were frequently employed in singing and dancing. To. 

wards the last of this time, which was in June, 1796, they were all 
engaged in preparing to go to war against the frontiers of Virginia: 
when they were equipped, they went through their ceremonies, sung 
their war songs, &c. They all marched off, from fifteen to sixteen 
years of age; and some boys, only twelve years old, were equipped 
with their bows and arrows, and went to war; so that none were 
left in town but squaws and children, except myself, one very old 
naan, and another, about fifty years of age, who was lame. 

The Indians were then in great hopes that they would drive sill 
the Virginians over the lake, which is all the name they know for 
the sea. They had some cause for this hope, because, at this time, 
the Americans were altogether unacquainted with war of any kind, 
and consequently very unfit to stand their hand with such subtle ene¬ 
mies as the Indians were. The two old Indians asked me if I did 


, ex 




not: they said they had already drove them all 
out of the mountains, and had chiefly laid waste the great valley, be¬ 
twixt the North and South mountain, from Potomac to James river, 
which is a considerable pa rt of the liieisi 1: land i a V irgi in ia, ill ary land 
and Pennsylvania, and that the white people appeared to them like 

fools; they could neither guard against surprise, run, nor fight..- 

These, they said, were their reasons for saying that they would sub¬ 
due the whites. They asked me to offer my reasons for my opinion, 
and told me to speak my mind freely. 1 told them that the white 
people to the east were very numerous, like the trees, and though 
they appeared to them to be fools, as they were not acquainted with 
their way of war, yet they were not fools; therefore, after some 
time, they will learn your mode of war, and turn upon you, or at 
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up a creek and 
hunt in the night, 
canoe,in 








least defend themselves. I found that the old men themselves dill 
not believe they could conquer America, yet they were willing to 
propagate the idea, in order to encourage the young men to go to war. 

When the warriors left this town, we had neither meat, sugar, or 
bear’s oil left. All that we had then to live on was 
coarse meal or small homony 
appeared like well thickened soup, without salt or anything else.— 
For some time we had plenty of this kind of homony; at length we 
were brought to very short allowance, and as the warriors did not 
return a« soon as they expected, we were in a starving condition, 
and but one gun in the town, and very little ammunition. The old 
lame Wyandot concluded that he would go a hunting in the canoe, 
and take me with him and try to kill deer in the water, as it was 

a few miles, then turned 
We had lights prepared, as we were to 
also a piece of bark and some 
conceal ourselves from the deer. A little 
boy that was with us held the light; I worked the canoe, and the 
old man, who had his gun loaded with large shot, when we came 
near the deer, fired, and in this manner killed three deer in part of 
one night. We went to our fire, ate heartily, and in the morning 
returned to town, in order to relieve the hungry and distressed. 

When we came to town, the children were crying bitterly on ac¬ 
count of pinching hunger. We delivered what we had taken, and 
though it was but little among 60 many, it was divided according to 
the strictest rules of justice. We immediately set out for another 
hunt, but before we returned a party of the warriors had come in, 
and brought with them on horseback a quantity of meat. These 
warriors had divided into different parties, and all struck at different 
places in Augusta county. They brought in with them a considera¬ 
ble number of scalps, prisoners, horses, and other plunder. One of 
the parties brought in with them one Arthur Campbell, that is now 
Colonel Campbell, who lives on the Holston river, near the Royal 
Oak. As the Wyandots at Sunyendeand, and those at Detroit were 
connected, Mr. Campbell was taken to Detroit; but he remained 
some time with me in this town: his company was very agreeable, 
and I was sorry when he left me. During his stay at Sunyen- 

borrowed my Bible, and made some pertinent remarks on 
what he had read. One passage where it is said “ It is good for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” He said we ought to be 
resigned to the will of Providence, as we were now bearing the yoke 

Mr. Campbell appeared to be then about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. 

There was a number of prisoners brought in by these parties, and 
when they were to run the gauntlet, I went and told them how they 
were to act. One John Savage was brought in, and a middle aged 
man, of about forty years old. He was to run the gauntlet. I told 
him what he had to do; and after this I fell into one of the ranks 
with the Indians, shouting and yelling like them; and as they were 
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not very severe on him, as he passed 
pumpkin—which pleased the Indians 
About 





him with a piece of a 
hurt my feelings. 




and sometimes both, which was comparatively high living. When 
we could have plenty of green corn, or roasting ears, the hunters 

became lazy, and spent their time, as already mentioned, in singing 
and dancing, Ac, They appeared to be fulfilling the Scriptures be¬ 
yond those who profess to believe them, in that of taking no thought 

of to-morrow; and also in love, peace and friendship together, with¬ 
out dispute. In this respect they shame those who profess Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In this manner we lived until October; then the geese, swans, 
ducks, cranes, Ac., came from the north, and alighted on this little 
lake without number, or innumerable. Sunyendeand is a remarkable 
place for fish in the spring, and fowl both in the fall and spring. 

As our hunters were now tired with indolence, and fond of their 
own kind of exercise, they all turned out to fowling, and in thin could 
scarce miss of success; so that we had now plenty of homony and 
the best of fowls; and sometimes, as a rarity, we had a little bread 
made of Indian com meal, pounded in a homony block, mixed with 
wiled beans, and baked into cakes under the ashes. 

This with us was called good living, though not equal to our fat 
roasted and boiled venison, when we went to the woods in the fall; 
or bear’s meat and beaver in the winter; or sugar, bear's oil and dry 
venison in the spring. 

Some time in October, another adppted brother, older than Tciiti- 
leaugo, came to pay us a visit at Sunyendeand, and asked me to take 
a hunt with him on Cayahaga. As they always used me as a free¬ 
man, and gave me the liberty of choosing, I told him that I was aV 
Inched to Ton leaugo—had never seen him before, and therefore 
asked some time to consider of this. He told me that the party he 
was going with would not be along, or at the mouth of this little 









in 

with him, and judge for myself. I consulted with Tontileaugo on 
this occasion, and he told me that our old brother Tecaughretauego, 
(which was his name) was a chief, and a better man than he was ; 
and if I went with him I might expect to be well used, but he said 
I might do as I pleased; and if I staid he would use me as he had 
clone. 1 told him that he had acted in every respect as a brother to 

~ was much pleased with my old brother's conduct and con- 
versation ; and as he was going to a part of the country I had never 
been in, I wished to go with him. He said that he was perfectly 







then went 

met with the company he 

composed of Caughnewagas and Ottawa?. Here 1 was 
to a Caughnewaga sister, and others I had never before seen. My 
sister's name was Mary; which they pronounced Maully . I asked 
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Tecaughretai ego how it came that she had an English name; he 
said that he did not know that it was an English name; but it was 
the name the priest gave her when she was baptised, which he said 
was the name of the mother of Jesus. He said there were a great 
many of the Caughnewagas and Wyandots that were a kind of half 
Roman Catholics ; but as for himself, he said, that the priest and 
him could not agree, as they held notions that contradicted both sense 
and reason, and had the assurance to tell him, that the book of God 
taught them these foolish absurdities: but he could not believe the 
great and good Spirit ever taught them any such nonsense; and there¬ 
fore he concluded that the Indian’s old religion was better than this 
new way of worshipping God. 

The Ottawas have a very useful kind of tents which they carry 
with them, made of flags, plaited and stitched togther in a very artful 
manner, so as to turn the rain or wind well,—each mat is made 
fifteen feet long, and about five feet broad. In order to erect this 
kind of tent, they cut a number of long straight poles, which they 
drive in the ground, in the form of a circle, leaning inwards; then 
they spread the mats on these poles, beginning at the bottom and ex¬ 
tending up, leaving only a hole in the top uncovered.-and this hole 

answers the place of a chimney. They make fire of dry split wood 
in the middle, and spread down bark mats and ins for bedding, on 
which they sleep in a crooked posture, all round the fire, as the length 
of their beds will not admit of stretching themselves. In place of a 
door they lift up one end of a mat and creep in, and let the mat fall 
down behind them. 

These tents are warm and dry, and tolerably clear of smoke.— 
Their lumber they keep under birch-bark canoes, which they carry 
out and turn up for a shelter, where they keep every thing from the 
rain. Nothing is in the tents but themselves and their bedding. 

This company had four birch canoes and four tents. We were 
kindly received, and they gave us plenty of homoi y and wild fowl 
h died and roasted. As the geese, ducks, swans, &c. here are well 
grain-fed, they were remarkably fat, especially the green necked 
ducks. The wild fowl here feed upon a kind of wild rice that 

in the shallow water, or wet places dong the si 
in the corners of the lakes. 

As the wind was high and we could not proceed on our voyage, 
we remained here several days, and killed abundance of wild fowl, 
and a number of racoons. 

When a company of Indians are moving together on the lake, as 
it is at this time of the year often dangerous sailing, the old men hold 
a council; and when they agree to embark, every one is engaged im¬ 
mediately in making ready, without offering one word against the 
measure, though the lake may be boisterous and horrid. One morn¬ 
ing, though the wind appeared to me to be as high as in days past, 
and the billows raging, yet the call was given yohohyohoh* which 
was quickly answered by all— ooh-ooh which signifies agreed. We 
were all instantly engage in preparing to start, and had consi arable 
difficulties in embarking. 
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As soon as we 

might, making oi 

ride waves beyoi 
• « ■ « • 

times 


got into oar canoes we fell to paddling with all our 
t from the shore. Though these sort of canoes 
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seemed to ride the waves with ease, and went on at a rapid rate.— 

We then all laid down our paddles, excepting one that steered, and 

there was no water dashed into our canoes, until we came near the 
shore again. We sailed about sixty miles that day, and encamped 
some time before night. 

The next day we again embarked and went on very well for some 
time ; but the lake being boisterous, and the wind not fair, we were 
obliged to make to shore, which we accomplished with hard work 
and some difficulty in landing. The next morning a council was held 




As we had this day to pass by a long precipice of rocks on the 
shore about nine miles, which rendered it impossible for us to land, 
though the wind was high and the lake rough, yet, as it was fair, 
we were all ordered to embark. We wrought ourselves out from 
the shore and hoisted sail, (what we used in place of sail cloth were 
our tent-mats, which answered the purpose very well.) and went on 
for some time with a fair wind, until we were opposite to the preci¬ 
pice, and then it turned towards the shore, and we began to fear we 
should be cast upon the rocks. Two of the canoes were considera¬ 
bly farther out from the rocks, than the canoe I was in. Those who 
were farthest out in the lake did not let down their sails until they 
had passed the precipice; but as we were nearer the rock, we were 
obliged to lower our sails, and paddle with all our might. With 
much difficulty ire cleared ourselves of line rock, and landed. As 
the other canoes had landed before us, there were immediately run¬ 
ners sent off to see if we were all safely landed. 

This night the wind fell, and the next morning the lake was tolera¬ 
bly calm, and we embarked without difficulty, and paddled along 
near the shore, until we came to the mouth of the Cayahaga, which 
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We turned up Cayahaga and encamped—where we stayed and 
hunted for several days ; and-so we kept moving and hunting until 
we came to the forks of Cayahaga. 

This is a very gentle river, and but few ripples, or swift running 
places, from the mouth to the forks. Deer here were tolerably plenty, 
large and fat; but bear and other game scare. 

i ? rom the forks of Cayahaga to the East Branch of the Muskin¬ 
gum, there is a carrying place, where the Indians carry their canoes, 
&C. from the waters of Lake Erie, into the waters of the Ohio. 

From the forks I went over with some hunters, to the East Branch 
of Muskingum, where they killed several deer, a number of beavers, 
and returned heavy laden, with skins and meat, which we carried on 
Qtir backs, as we had no horses, 
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About the first of December, 1756, we were preparing for leavi 

hung up our skins &_ 

every one naa a pacit to carry : me squaws also packed up their 
tents, 
heads 

*' <L2» ' W 

a south-east course, and could not march over ten miles per day. 

At night we lodged in our flag tents, which when erected, were 

nearly in the shape of a sugar loaf, and about fifteen feet diameter 
at the ground. 

In this manner we proceeded about forty miles, and wintered ii 
these tents, on the waters of Beaver creek, near a little lake or pond 

about two miles long, and one broad, and a remarkable 
beaver. 

beavers, and the snakes to racoons ; and though Tecaughretanego, 
who was a wise man, was not fully persuaded that this was tine, 
yet he seemed in some measure to be carried away with this whim¬ 
sical notion. He said that this pond had always been a great place 
for beaver. Though he said he knew them all frequently killed, 
(as he thought,) yet the next winter they would be as plenty as 

ever. A .ad as the beaver was an animal that did not travel by land, 

and there being no water communication to or from this pond- -how 
could such a number of beavers get there year after year T But as 
this pond was also a considerable place for geese, when they came 
in the fall from the north, and alighted in this pond, they turned 
beavers, all but the feet, which remained nearly the same. 

I said, that though there was no water communication in or out of 
this pond, yet it appeared that it was fed by springs, it was always 
clear, and never stagnated: and as a very large spring arose about 
a mile below this pond, it was likely this spring came from this pond. 
In the fall, when this spring is comparatively low, there would be air 
under ground sufficient for the beavers to breathe in, with their heads 
above water, for they cannot live long under water, and so they 




m 




rew great 

berries, which the Indians gathered up on the ice, when the pond 
was frozen over. These berries were about as large as rifle bullets 
a bright red colour—an agreeable sour, though rather too sour 

of themselves; but when mixed with sugar, had a very agreeable 
taste. 

In conversation with Tecaughretanego, I happened to be talking of 
the beavers catching fish. He asked me why I thought that the 

I had read of the beaver 

dams 

an- 

knew 

nothing about the beaver. The beaver never did eat flesh of any 
kind; but lived on the bark of trees, roots, and other vegetables. 

In order to know certainly how this was, when we killed a beaver 
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I carefully examined the intestines, but found no appearance of fish ; 
I afierwards made an experiment on a pet beaver which we had, 
and found that it would neither eat fish nor fiesh; 

book that I had read was wrong. 

I asked him if the beaver was an amphibious animal 
live under water ? He said that the beaver was a kind of subterra¬ 
neous water animal, that lives in or near the water; but they were 

icici more amphibious than the ducks and geese were.which was 

constantly proven to be the case; as all the beavers that arc caught 
in steel traps are drowned, provided the trap be heavy enough to 
keep them under water. As the beaver does not eat fish, I enquired 
of Tecaughretanego why the beaver made such large dams ? He 
said they were of use to them in various respects—both for their 
safety and food. For their safety, as by raising the water over the 
mouths of their holes or subterraneous lodging places, they could not 
be easily found ; and as the beaver feeds chiefly on the bark of trees, 
by raising the water over the banks, they can cut down sapplings for 
bark to feed upon without going out much upon the land: and when 
they are obliged to go out on land for this food, they frequently are 
caught by the wolves. As the beaver can run upon land but little 
faster than a water tortoise, and is no fighting animal, if they are any 
distance from the water, they become an easy prey to their enemies. 

I asked Tecaughretanego, what was the use of the beavers 1 stones, 
or glands, to them—as the she beaver has two pair, which is com¬ 
monly called the oil stones, and the bark stones ? He said that as 
the beavers are the dumbest of all animals, and scarcely ever make 
any noise; and as they were working creatures, they made use of 
this smell in order to work in concert. If an old beaver was to 
come on the bank and rub his breech upon the ground, and raise a 
perfume, the others will collect from different places and go to work; 
this is also of use to them in travelling, that they may thereby search 
out and find their company. Cunning hunters finding this out, 
have made use of it against the beavers, in order to catch them.— 
What is the bait which you see them make use of, but a compound 
of the oil and bark stones ? By this perfume, which is only a false 
signal, they decoy them to the trap. 

Near this pond, beaver was the principal game. Before the water 
froze itp, we caught a great many with wooden and steel traps : but 
tiler that, we hunted the beaver on the ice. Some places here the 
beavers build large houses to live in : and in other places they have 
subterraneous lodgings in the banks. Where they lodge in the 
ground, we have no chance of hunting them on the ice; but where 
they have houses, we go with malls and handspikes, and break all 
the hollow ice, to prevent them from getting their he 
water under it. Then we break a hole in the house, and t make 

under 

water, they are obliged to go to some of those broken places 
breathe, and the Indians commonly put in their hands, catch 
by the hind leg, haul them on the ice, and tomahawk them. So 
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times they shoot them in the head, when they raise it above the water. 
1 asked the Indians if they were not afraid to catch the beavers 
their hands ; they said no: they were not much 
yet if they would catch them by the fore foot they would 

I went out with Tecaughretanego and some others a beaver 
ing: but we did not succeed, and on our return we saw where 
several racoons had passed, while the snow was soft, though there 
was now a crust upon it; we all made a halt looking at the racoon 
tracks. An they saw a tree with a hole in it, they told me to go 
and see if they had gone in thereat; and if they had, to holloo, and 
they would come and take them out. When I went to that tree, I 
found they had gone past; but I saw by another the way they had 
went, and proceeded to examine that, and found they had gone up it. 
1 then began to halloo, but could have no answer. 

As it began to snow and blow most violently, I returned and pro¬ 
ceeded after my company, and for some time could see their tracks ; 
but the old snow being about three inches deep, and a crust upon it, 
the present driving snow soon filled up tin# tracks. As I had only 
a bow, arrows and tomahawk with me, and no way to strike fire, I 
appeared to 'be in a dismal situation—and as the air was dark with 
snow, I hat! little more prospect of steering my course, than I would 
in the night. At length I came to a hollow tree, with a hole at one 
side that I could go in at. I went in, and found that it was a dry 
place, and the hollow about three feet diameter, and high enough for 
me to stand in. I found that there was also a considerable quantity 
of soft, dry rotten wood, around this hollow; I therefore concluded 
that I would lodge here, and that I would go to work, and stop up 
the door of my house. I stripped off my blanket, (which was all 
the clothes that I had, excepting a breech-clout, leggins and iinoclkii- 
•ins,) and with my tomahawk, fell to chopping at the top of a fallen 
tree that lay near, and carried wood and set it up on end against the 
door, until I had it three or four feet thick, all around, excepting a 
hole I had left to creep in at. I had a block prepared that I could 
haul after me, to stop this hole: and before I went in I put in a 
number of small sticks, that I might more effectually stop it on the 
inside. When I went in, I took my tomahawk and cut down all 
the dry rotten wood I could get, and beat it small. With it I made 
a bed like a goose-nest or hog-bed, and with the small sticks stopped 
every hole, until my house was almost dark. I stripped off my 
mockasins, and danced in the centre of my bed for about half an 
hour, in order to warm myself. In this time my feet and whole 
body were agreeably warmed. The snow, in the' mean while, had 
stopped all the holes, so that my house was is dark as a dungeon ; 
though I knew that it could not yet be dark out of doors. I then 
coiled myself up in my blanket, lay down in my little round bed, 
and had a tolerable night’s lodging. When I awoke, all was dark 
not the least glimmering of light was to be seen. Immediately 
I recollected that I was not to expect light in this new habitation, as 
there was neither door nor window in it As I could hear the 
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storm ra ing, and did not suffer modi cold, as I was then situated, 
I concluded I would stay in my nest until I was certain it was 
When I had reason to conclude that it surely was 

y mockasins, which 1 had laid under my head to keep 
from freezing. I then endeavored to find the door, and had to do 
all t>v the sense of feeling, which took me some time. At length I 
the Mock, but it being heavy, and a large quantity of anow 
having fallen on it, at the first attempt I did not move it. 1 then felt 
terrified- .-among all the hardships I had sustained, I never knew be¬ 

fore, what it was to be thus deprived of light. This, with the other 
circumstances attending it, appeared grievous. 1 went straightway to 

lay and mused 






once again 

block, which proved successful ; it moved about nine inches—with 
this a considerable quantity of snow fell in from above, and I imme¬ 
diately received light; so that I found a very great snow had fallen, 
above what I had ever seen in one night. I then knew why I could 
not easily move the block, and I was so rejoiced at obtaining the 
light, that all my other difficulties seemed to vanish. I then turned 
into my eel, and returned God thanks for having once more received 
the light of Heaven. At length I belted my blanket about me, got 
my tomahawk, bow and arrows, and went out of my den. 

I was now in tolerable high spirits, though the snow had fallen 
above three feet deep, in addition to what was on the ground before; 
and the only imperfect guide I had, in order to steer my course to 
camp, wan the trees, as the moss generally grows on the north-west 
side of them, if they are straight. I proceeded on, wading through 
the snow, and about twelve o’clock (as it appeared afterwards, from 
that time to night, for it was yet cloudy) I came upon the credit that 
our camp was on, about half a mile below the camp ; and when I 
came in sight of the camp, 1 found that there was great joy, by the 
shouts and yelling of the boys, &c. 

When I arrived, they all came round me, and received me gladly ; 
at this time no questions were asked, and I was taken into a 
, where they gave me plenty of fat beaver meat, and then asked 
me to smoke. When I had done, Tecaughretanego desired me to 
walk out to a fire they had made. I went ciot, and they all collected 
round me, both men, women, and! boys. Tecaughretanego naked 
to give them a particular account of what had happened from the 
time they left me yesterday until now. I told them the whole of the 
story, and they never interrupted me ; but when I made a stop, the 
intervals were filled with loud acclamations of joy. As I could 
not at this time talk Ottawa or Jibewa well, (which is nearly the 
same,) I delivered my story in Oaughnewaga. As my sister Molly’s 
husband was a Jibewa, and could understand Oaughnewaga, he acted 
as interpreter, and delivered my story to the Jibewas and Ottawas, 
which they received with pleasure. When all this was done, Te- 
caughretanegiici made a speech to me in the following manner: 
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“Brother: You see we have prepared snow-shoes to go after 
on, and were almost ready to go when you appeared; yet, as you 
id not been accustomed to hardships in your country to the east, 
we never expected to see you alive. Now, we are glad to see you 
in various respects: we are glad to see you on your own account, 
and we are glad to see the prospect of your filling the place of a 
great man, in whose room you were adopted. We do not blame you 
for what has happened, we blame ourselves; because we did not 
think of this driving snow filling up the tracks, until after we came 
to camp. 

“Brother:—Your conduct on this occasion hath pleased us much: 
you have given us an evidence of your fortitude, skill and resolution; 
and we hope you will always go on to do great actions, as it is only 
great actions that can make a great man.” 

1 told my brother Tecaughretanego, that I thanked them for their 
care of me, and for the kindness 1 always received. I told him that 
I always wished to do great actions, and hoped I would never do any 
thing to dishonor any of those with whom I was connected. I like¬ 
wise told my J’ibewa brother-in-law to tell his people that I also 
thanked them for their care and kindness. 

The next morning some of the hunters went out on snow-shoes, 
killed several deer, and hauled some of them into camp upon the 
snow. They fixed their carrying-strings (which are broad in the 
middle and small at each end,) in the fore feet and nose of the deer, 
and laid the broad part of it on their head or about their shoulders, 
and pulled it along; and when it is moving, it will not sink in the 
snow much deeper than a snow-shoe; and when taken with the 
grain of the hair, slips along very easily. 

Tine snow-shoes are made like a hoop net, and wrought with 
buckskin thongs. Each shoe is about tiro feet and a half long, and 
about eighteen inches broad before, and small behind, with cross bars, 
in order to fix or tie them to the feet. After the snow had lain a few 
days, the Indians tomahawked the deer, by pursuing them in this 
manner. 






came 

w “■ 

away the chief part of the snow, and broke up the ice: then we en¬ 
gaged in making wooden traps to catch beavers, as we had but few 
steel traps. These traps are made nearly in the same manner as the 
racoon traps already described. 

One clay as 1 was looking after my traps, 1 got benighted, by 
beaver ponds intercepting my way to camp ; and as I had neglected 
to take fire-works with me, and the weather very cold, I could find 
no suitable lodging place ; therefore, the only expedient I could think 
of to keep myself from freezing, was exercise. I danced and hal¬ 
looed the whole night with all my might, and the next day came to 
camp. Though I suffered much more this time than the other night 
I lay out, yet the Indians were not so much concerned, as they 
thought I had fire-works with me; but when they knew how It was, 
they did not blame me. They said that old hunters were frequently 
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involved in this place, as the beaver dams were one above another 
on every creek and ran, so that it is hard to find a fording place.— 
They applauded me for my fortitude, and said as they had now 
plenty of beaver skins, they would purchase me a new gun at De¬ 
troit, as we were to go there the next spring; and then if 1 should 
chance to be lost in dark weather, I could make fire, kill provision, 
and return to camp when the sun shined. By being bewildered on 
the waters of the Muskingum, I lost repute, and was reduced to the 
bow and arrow, and by lying out two nights here I regained my 
credit. 

After some time the waters all froze again, and then, as formerly, 
we hunted beavers on the ice. Though beaver meat, without salt or 

the chief of our food this winter, yet 
I was well contented with my diet, as it 
the way we had lived the winter before 

Some time in February, we scaffolded up our fur and skins, and 
moved about ten miles in quest of a sugar camp, or a suitable place 
to make sugar, and encamped in a large bottom on the head waters 
of Big Beaver Creek. We had some difficulty in moving, as we 
had a bli 1 Caughi ewaga boy, about fifteen years of age, to lead; 
and as this country is very brushy, we frequently had him to carry. 
We had also my Jibewa brother-in-law’s father with us, who was 
thought by the Indians to be a great conjurer—his name vas Mane 
toheoa. This old man was so deerepid that we h ad to carry him 
this route upon a bier, and all our baggage to pack on our backs. 

Shortly after we came to this place, the squaws began to make 
sugar. We had no large kettles with us this year, and they made 
the frost, in some measure, supply the place of fire, in making sugar. 
Their large bark vessels, for holding the stock water, they made 
broad and shallow; and as the weather is very cold here, it frequently 
freezes at night In sugar time; and the ice they break and cast out 
of the vessels. I asked them if they were not throwing away the 
sugar? They said, no: it was water they were casting away, sugar 
did not freeze, and there was scarcely any in that ice. They said I 

boil some of it, and eee what I 
I observed that after several times 

be- 





try it; 







get. 

ing, the water that remained in 
came brown and very sweet. 

About the time we were done making sugar the snow went off the 
ground; aid one night a squaw raised an alarm: she said she saw 
two men with guns in their hands, upon the bank on the other side 
of the creek, spying our tents—they were supposed to be Johnston’s 
Mohawks. On this the squaws were ordered to slip quietly out 
some distance into the bushes; and all who had either guns or lib 
were to squat in the bushes near the tents; and if the enemy 
up, we were to give them the first fire, and let the squaws have an 
opportunity of escaping. I got down beside Tecaughretanego, and 
he whispered to me not to be afraid, for he would speak to the Mo¬ 
hawks, and as they spoke the same tongue that we did, they would 
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not hurt the Caughnewagas or me, but they would kill all the Jil 

tnev could, and take us along with them. 

* heartily wished for the 



was ana Ottawas that 
This 







had carried Manetohcoa 
to the fire, and gave him his conjuring tools, which were dyed feath- 

ers, the bone of the shoulder-blade of a wild.cat, tobacco, &c.; and 

while we were in the bushes, Manetohcoa was in a tent at the fire. 


£ 


length 




aloud for us all to come in, which was quickly obeyed. When we 

came in, lie told ns that after he had gone through the whole of his 
ceremony, and expected to see a number of Mohawks on the flat 

, the pictures of 

appeareu. tie saiu uiougu mere were no Mohawks about, we 

angry with the squaw for giving a false alarm; as she had 
to go out and happened to see the wolves, though it was 
moonlight, yet she got afraid, and she conceited it was Incitians with 
guns in their hands; so he said we might all go to sleep, for there 
was no danger—and accordingly we did. 

The next morning we went to the place, and found wolf tracks, 
and where they had scratched with their feel like clogs; but there 
was no sign of moccasin tracks. If there is any such thing as a 
wizard, I think Manetohcoa was as likely to be one as any man, as 
he was a professed worshipper of the devil. But let him be a con¬ 
jurer or not, I am persuaded that the Indians believed what he told 
them upon this occasion, as well as if it had come from an infallible 
oracle; or they would not, after such an alarm as this, go all to sleep 
in an unconcerned mariner. This appeared to me the most like 
witchcraft of anything I beheld while I was with them. Though I 
scrutinized their proceedings in business of this kind, yet I generally 
found that theiir pretended witchcraft liras either art or mistaken no¬ 
tions, whereby they deceived themselves. Before a battle they spy 
the enemy's motions carefully, and when they find that they can have 
considerable advantage, and the greatest prospect of success, then 
the old men pretend to conjure, or to tell what the event will be, 
and this they do in a figurative manner, which will bear something 
of a different interpretation, which generally comes to pass nearly as 
they foretold; therefore the young warriors generally believed these 
old conjurers, which had a tendency to animate and excite them to 
push on with vigor. 

Some time in March, 1757 , we began to move back to the forks 
Cayahaga, which was about forty or fifty miles; and as we had 

horses, we had all our baggage and several hundred weight of 
iver skins, and some deer and bear skins—all to pack on our backs, 
e method we took to accomplish this, was by making short day’s 

In the morning we would move on with as much as we 
were able to carry, about five mites, and encamp, and then run back 
for more. We commonly made three such trips in the day. When 
we came to the great pond, we staid there one day to rest ourselves, 
and to kill ducks and geese. 
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While we remained here, I went in company with a young Caugh- 
newaga, who was about sixteen or seventeen years of age, Chinno- 
hete by name, in order to gather cranberries. As he was gathering 

some distance from me, three Jibewa squaws crept up un- 

at him speedily, but he nimbly escaped, and 
came to me, apparently terrified. I asked him what he was afraid 
of? He replied, did you not see. those squaws? I told him I did, 
and they appeared to be in very good humor. I asked him where¬ 
fore, then, he was afraid of them I He said the Jibewa squaws 
were very bad women, aid had a very ugly custom among them. I 
asked him what that custom was? lie said that when two or three 
of them could catch a young lad, that was betwixt a man and a boy, 
out by himself; if they could overpower him, they would strip him 
by force, in order to see whether he was 
not. He said that was what they in tended when they crawled up, and 
ran so violently at him; bat, said he, 1 am very glad that 1 so narrowly 
escaped. I then agreed with Chinnohete in condemning this as a bad 
custom, and an exceedingly immodest action for young women to be 
guilty of. 

■ We again proceeded on from the pond to the forks of the Caya- 
haga, at the rate of about live miles per day. 

When we came to the forks, we found that the skins we had Scaf¬ 
folded were all safe. Though this was a public place, and Indians 
frequently passing, and our skins hanging up in view, yet there were 
none stolen, and it is seldom that Indians do steal anything from one 
another; and they say they never did until the white people came 
among them, and learned some of thei to lie, cheat, and steal,—but 
be that as it may, they never did corse or swear until the whites 
learned them; some think their language will not admit of it, lint I 
am not of that opinicin. If 1 was so disposed, I could find 
to curse or swear iu the Indian tongue. 

I remember that Tecaoghretanego, when something displeased 
him, said God damn it. I asked him if he knew what he then said ? 
He said he did, and mentioned one of their degrading expressions, 

had said. 

resemblance to it; that what he had 

to punish the object he was displeased with. He stood 
some time amazed, and then said, if this be the meaning of these 
words, what sort of people are the whites. When the traders were 
among us, these words seem to be intermixed with all their discourse. 
He told me to reconsider what I had said, for he thought I mart be 
mistaken in ray definition; if 1 was not mistaken, he said the traders 
applied these words not only wickedly, but oftentimes very foolishly 
and contrary to sense or reason. He said he remembered once of a 

his gun-lopk, and on that occasion call¬ 
ing out aloud, God damn it—surely, sanl he, the gun-lock was not an 
object worthy of punishment for Owananeeyo, or the Great Spirit; 
also observed the traders often used this expression \?hen they 
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were in a good humor, and not displeased with anything. I acknowl¬ 
edged that the traders used this expression very often, in a most irra¬ 
tional, inconsistent, and impious manner; yet I still asserted that I 
had given the true meaning of these words. He replied if so, the 
traders are as bad as Oonasharoona, or the under ground inhabitants, 
which is the name they give the devils, as they entertain a notion 
that their place of residence is under the earth. 

We took up our hirch-bark canoes, which we had buried, and 
found that they were not damaged by the winter; but they not being 
sufficient to carry all that we now had, we nude a large chestnut 
bark canoe, as elm bark was not to be found at this place. 

We all embarked, and had a very agreeable passage down the 
Cayahaga, and along the south side of Lake Erie, until we passed 
the mouth of Sandusky; then the wind arose, and we put in at the 
mouth of the Miami of the Lake, at Cedar Point, where we remained 
several days, and killed a number of turkeys, geese, ducks and 
swans. The wind being fair, and the lake not extremely rough, we 
again embarked, hoisted up sails, and arrived safe at the Wyandot 
town, nearly opposite to Fort Detroit, on the north side of the river. 
Here we found a number of French traders, every one very wiling 
to deal with us for our beaver. 

We bought ourselves fine clothes, ammunition, p ini, tobacco, 
and, according to promise, they purchased me a new gun; yet we 
had parted with only about one-third of our beaver. At length a 
trader came to town with French brandy; we purchased a keg of it, 
and held a council about who was to get drunk, and who was to keep 
sober, I was invited to get drunk, but I refused the proposal—then 
they said that I must be one of those who were to take care of the 
drunken people, I did not like thin; hut of two evils I chose that 
which I thought was the least—and fell in with those who were to 
conceal the arms, and keep every dangerous weapon we could out of 
their way, and endeavor, if possible, to keep the drinking club from 
killing each other, which was a very hard task. Several times we 
hazarded our own lives, and got ourselves hurt, in preventing them 
from slaying each other. Before they had finished this keg, near 
one-third of the town was introduced to this drinking club; they 
could not pay their part, as they had already disposed of all their 
skins; but that made no odds—all were welcome to drink. 

When they were done with this keg, they applied to the traders, 
procured a kettle full of brandy at a time, which they divided 

out with a large wooden spoon,.-and so they went on, and never 

while they had a single beaver skin. 

When the trader had got all our beaver, he moved oft to the Otta¬ 
wa town, about a mile from the Wyandot town. 

When the brandy was gone, and the drinking club sober, they ap¬ 
peared much dejected. Some of them were crippled, others badly 
wounded, a number of their fine new shirts torn, and several blan¬ 
kets were burned. A number of squaws wore also in this club, and 
neglected their corn planting. 

We could now heir the effects of the brandy in the Ottawa town. 
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They were singing iiiic! yelling in the most hideous manner, both 
night and day; but their frolic ended worse than ours; five Ottawas 
were killed, and a 

After this a number of young Indians were getting 
and they urged me to have mine cut likewise, Ibii t they did not at¬ 
tempt to compel me, though they endeavored to persuade me. The 

principal arguments they used were, its being a great ornament, and 

also the common fashion. The former I did not believe, and the lat¬ 
ter I could licit deny. The way they performed this operation was 
by cutting the fleshy part of the circle of the ear close to the gristle, 

quite through. When this was done, they wrapt rags round this 
fleshy part until it was entirely healed; they then hung lead to it, 

and stretched it to a wonderful length: when it was sufficiently 
treiched. they wrapped the fleshy part round with brass wire. 





Many of the young men were now exercising themselves in a 


game resembling foot ball; though they commonly struck the ball 
with <i crooked stick made for that purpose; also a game something 
like this, wherein they used a wooden ball, about three inches dia¬ 
meter, and the instrument they moved it with was a strong; staff, 
about five feet long, with a lioop-net on the end of it large enough to 
contain the ball. Before they begin the play, they lay off about 
half a mile distance in a clear plain, and the opposite parties all attend 
at the centre, where a disinterested person casts up the ball, then the 
opposite parties all contend for it. If any one gets it into his net, 
he runs with it the way be wishes it to go, and they all pursue him. 
If one of the opposite party overtakes the person with the ball, he 
gives the stailf a stroke, which causes the ball to fly out of the net; 
liien they have a debtie for it, and if the one that get* it can outiriin 
all the opposite party, and can carry it quite out, or over the line at 
the end, the game is iron; but thin seldom happens. When any 
one is running away with the ball, and is likely to be overtaken, he 
commonly throws it, and with this instrument can cast fifty or sixty 
yards. Sometimes, when the ball is at one end, matters will take a 
sudden turn, and the opposite party may quickly carry it out 
other end. Oftentimes they will work a long while back and 
ward, before they can get the ball over the line, or win the game. 

About the 1st of June, 1757, the warriors were preparing to go to 
war, in the Wyandot, Pottowatomy, and Ottawa towns; also a great 
many Jibewas came down (tom the upper lakes, and after singing 
their war songs, and going through their common ceremonies, they 
marched off against the frontiers of Virginia, Maryland, and Penn¬ 
sylvania, in their usual manner, singing the travelling song, slow 
firing, <fec. 

On the north side of the river St. Lawrence, opposite to Fort 
Detroit, there is an island, which the Indian** call Long Island, and 
which they say is above one thousand miles long, and in some places 
above one hundred miles broad. They further say that the great 
river that comes down by Oanesatauga, and that empties into 
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main branch of St. Lawrence, above Montreal, originates from one 
source with the St. Lawrence, and forms this island. 

to Detroit, and below it, was originally a 
off in lots about sixty rods broad, and a great length; 
vided into two fields, which they cultivate year about* 
pal grain that the French raised in these fields, was spring wheat 
and peas. 

They built all their houses on the front of these lots on the river 
side; and as the banks of the river are very low, some of the hooses 
are not above three or four feet above the surface of the water; yet 
are in no danger of being disturbed by freshets, as the river sel- 
rises above eighteen inches; because it is the communication of 
the river St. Lawrence, from one lake to 

As dwelling houses, barns and stables are 
these lots, at a distance it appears like a 
a town, on each side of the river, for a long way. These villages, 
the town, the river, and the plains, being all in view at once, affords 
a most delightful prospect. 

The inhabitants here chiefly drink the river water; and as it comes 
from the northward, it is very wholesome. 

The land here is principally second irate, and, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, a small part is first or third rate; though about four or five miles 
south of Detroit, there is a small portion that is worse than what I 
would call third rate, which produces abundance of whorde-berries. 

There is plenty of good meadow ground here, and a great many 
marshes that are overspread with water. The timber is elm, sugar- 
tree, black-ash, white-ash, abundance of water-ash, oak, hickory, and 
some walnut: 

About the middle of June, the Indians were almost til gone to 
war, from sixteen to sixty; yet Tecaughretanego remained in town 
with me. Though he had formerly, when they were at war with 
the southern nations been a great warrior, and an eminent counsellor, 
and I think as clear and able a reasoner upon any Bubject that he had 

ortunity of being acquainted with, as ever I knew; yet he 
been against this war, and had strenuously opposed it 
in council. He said if the English and French had a quarrel, let 
them fight their own batdes themselves; it is not our business to in¬ 
termeddle therewith. 

Before the warriors returned, we were very scarce of provision; 
and though we did not commonly steal from one another, yet we stole 
during this time anything that we could eat, from the French, under 
the notion that it was just lor us to do so, because they supported 
their soldiers; and our squaws, old men and children, were suffering 
on account of the war, as our hunters were all gone. 









them a great many scalps, prisoners, horses and 
common report among the young warriors was, that they 
tirely subdue Tulhasaga, that is the English, or it might be 
rendered the Morning Light inhabitants. 
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About the first of November, a number of families were preparing 
go on their winter hunt, and all agreed to cross the lake together. 

We encamped at the mouth of the river the first night, and a conn. 

cil was held, whether we should cross through by the three islands, 
cur coast it round the lake. These islands lie in a line across the 
lake, and are just in sight of each other. Some of the Wyandots 
or Ottawas frequently make their winter hunt cunt these islands; 
though excepting wild fowl and fish, there is scarcely any game here 
but racoons, which are amazingly pike and exceedingly large and 
fat; as they feed upon the wild rice, which grows in abundance In 
wet places round these islands. It lit said that each hunter, in one 
winter, will catch one thousand racoons. * 

is a received opinion among the Indians, that the snakes and 

great many of the snakes turn 
every spring. This notion 
is founded on observations made on the snakes and racoons in this 
island. 

As the racoons here lodge In rocks, the trappers make their wooden 
traps at the mouth of the holes; and as they go daily to look at their 
traps, in !lli€i winter season they commonly find them filled with 
racoons; but In the spring, or if lien the frost In out of the ground, 
they say they then find their traps filled with large rattle-snakes; 
and therefore conclude that the racoons are transformed. They also 
say that the reason why they are so remarkably plenty in the winter, 
is, every fall the snakes turn racoons again. 

I tolcf them that though I had never landed on any of these islands, 
yet from the numerous accounts I had received, I believed that both 
snakes and racoons were plenty there; but no doubt they all remained 
there both summer and winter, only the snakes were not to be seen 
in the latter; yet I did not believe that they were tra ns migratory. 

These islands are but seldom visited; because early in the spring 
and late in the fall, it is dangerous sailing in their bark canoes; and 
in the summer they are so infested with various kinds of serpents, 
(but chiefly rattle-snakes,) that it is d 

I shall now quit this digression, an 
council at the mouth of the river, 
the lake, and in two days we came to 
Lake, and landed on Cedar Point, where we remained several days. 
Here we held a council, and concluded we would take a driving hunt 
in concert, and in partnership. 

The river In till Ifi place Is about a mile broad, and as it and the 
lake forms a kind of neck, which terminates In a point, all the hunt¬ 
ers, (which were fifty-three,) went up the river, and we scattered 
ourselves from the river to the lake. When we first began to move, 
we were not in sight of each other 
could move regularly together by 
sight of each other, and appeared 
fore we came to the point both the 


but as we all raised the 
noise 

marching in good order; be- 
squaws and boys in the canoes 
were scattered up the river and along the lake, to prevent the deer 



roiis landing. 
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from making their escape by water. As we advanced near the point, 
the guns began to crack slowly; and after some time the firing was 
like * a little engagement. The squaws and boys were busy toma¬ 
hawking the deer in the water, and we shooting them down on the 

land: we killed in all about thirty deer, though a great many made 
their escape by water. 

We had now great feasting and rejoicing, as we had plenty of ho- 
mony, venison and wild fowl. The geese at this time appeared to 
be preparing to move southward—it might be asked what is meant 
by the geese preparing to move? The Indians represent them as 
holding a great council at this time concerning the weather, in order 
to conclude upon a day, that they may all at or near one time leave 
the northern lakes, and wing their way to the southern bays. When 




are to take wing, then they* say, a great number of expresses are 
sent off, in order to let the different tribes know the result of this 
council, that they may be all in readiness to move at the time ap¬ 
pointed. As there is a great commotion among the geese at this time, 
it would appear from 'their actions, that such a council had been held. 
Certain It, is, that they are led by instinct to act in concert, and to 
move off regularly after their leaders. 

Here our company separated. The chief part of them went up 
the Miami river, that empties into Lake Erie, at Cedar Point, whilst 
we proceeded on our journey in company with Tecaughretanego, 
Tontileaugo, and two families of the Wyandots. 

As cold weather was now approaching, we began to feel the dole¬ 
ful effects of extravagantly and foolishly spending the large quantity 
of beaver we had taken in our last winter’s hunt. We were all 
nearly in the same circumstances—scarcely one hid a shirt to his 
back; but each of us lit ad an old blanket which we belted round us 
in the day, and slept in at night, with a deer or bear skin tinder ns 
for our bed. 

When we came to the falls of Sandusky, we buried our birch-bark 
canoes as usual, at a large burying place for that purpose, a little be¬ 
low the falls. At this lace the river falls about eight feet over a 
rock, but not perpendicularly. With much difficulty we pushed up 
our wooden canoes, some of us went up the river, and the rest by 
land with the horses, until we came to the great meadows or prairies, 
that lie between Sandusky and Scioto. 

When we came to this place, we met with some Ottawa hunters, 
and agreed with them to take what they call a, ring hunt, in partner¬ 
ship. We waited until we expected rain was near falling to extin¬ 
guish the fire, and then we kindled a large circle in the prairie. At 
this time, or before die bucks began to run, a great number of deer 
lay concealed in the grass, in the day, and moved about in the ni^ht; 

fied before the fire: the Indians were scattered also at some distance 
before the fire, and shot them down every opportunity, which was 
very frequent, especially as the cirsle became small. When we 
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or prairies. 
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came to divide the deer, there were about ten to each hunter, which 
were all killed in a few hours. The rain did not come on that night 

circle of the fire, and as the wind arose, it ex¬ 
whole prairie, which was about fifty miles in 
length, and in some places nearly twenty in breadth. This put'an 

end to our ring hunting this season, and was in other respects an in. 

jury to us in the hunting business; so that upon the whole we re¬ 
ceived more harm than benefit by our rapid hunting frolic. We then 
moved from the north end of the glades, and encamped at the carry¬ 
ing place. 

This place is in the plains, betwixt a creek that empties into San- 
V and one that runs into Scioto; and at the time of high water, 
or the spring season, there is but about one half mile of portage, and 

that very level and clear of rocks, timber or stones; so that with a 

little digging, there may be water-carriage the whole way from Scio¬ 
to to Lake Erie. 

From the mouth of Sandusky to the falls, in chiefly first-rate land, 
lying flat or level, intermixed with large bodies of clear meadows, 
where the grass is exceeding rank, and in many places three or four 
feint high. The timber is oak, hickory, walnut, cherry, black-ash, 
elm, sugar-tree, buckeye, locust and beech. In some place* there is 
wet timber land—the timber in these places is chiefly water-ash, sy¬ 
camore, or button-wood. 

About the time that the bucks quit running, Tontileaugo, his wife 
and children, Tecanghretanego, his son Nungany and myself, left the 
Wyandot camps at the carrying-place, and crossed the Scioto river 
at the south end of the glades, and proceeded on about a south-west 
course to 11 large creek called Olilentangy, which I believe interlocks 
with the waters of the Miami, and empties into Scioto on the west 
side thereof. From the south end of the prairie to Ollentangy, there 
in a. large quantity of beech land, intermixed with first-rate land.— 
Here we made our winter hut, and had considerable success in 
hunting. 

After some time, one of Tontileaugo’s step-sons, (a lad about eight 
years ^ h hn, W< fmio\ 

that the boy was guilty of a fault, but thought that he ought to have 
been ducked, which is their usual mode of chastisement. She said 
she could not bear having her son whipped like a servant or slave—^ 
and she was so displeased, that when Tontileaugo went out to hunt, 
she got her two horses and all her effects, (as in this country the 
husband and wife have separate interests,) and moved back to the 
Wyandot camp that we had left. 

When 

his wife's elopement, and said that 

he was 

children that she had taken with her, might suffer 
went after his wife, and when they met they made up the quarrel, 
and he never returned; but left Tecanghretanego and his son, (a boy 
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about ten years of age) and myself, who,remained here in our hut 
all winter. 

Tecaughretanego had been a first-rate warrior, statesman and hun¬ 
ter, and though he was now near sixty years of age, was yet equal 
to the common run of hunters, but subject to rheumatism, which de¬ 
prived him of the use of his legs. 

Shortly alter Tontileaogo left us, Tecanghretanego became lame, 
and could scarcely walk out of our hoi for two months. I had con¬ 
siderable success in hunting and trapping. Though Tecaugbretanego 
endured much pain and misery, yet he bore it all with wonderful pa¬ 
tience, and would often endeavor to entertain me with cheerful con¬ 
versation. Sometimes he would applaud me for my diligence, skiU 
and activity—and at other times he would, take great care in giving 
me instructions concerning the ^hunting and trapping business. He 
would also tell me that if I failed of success, we would suffer very 
much, as we were about forty miles from any one living that we 
knew of; yet he would not intimate that he apprehe tded we were in 
any danger, but still supposed that I was fully adequate to the task. 

Tontileaugo left us a little before Christmas, and from that until 
iiiHiMiie time in February, we had always plenty of bear meat, venison, 
Ac. During this time 1 killed much more than we could use, kit 
liaving no horses to carry in what 1 killed, I left part of it in the 
woods» In February there came a snow, with a crust, which made 
a great noise when walking on it, and frightened away the deer; and 
as bear and beaver were scarce here, we got entirely out of provi- 
vision. After I had hunted two days without eating anything, and 
had very short allowance for some days before, I returned late in the 
evening, faint and weary. When I cam© into our hut, Tecaughreta- 
nego aiiked what success T I told him not any. He asked me if I 
was not very hungry? I replied that the keen appetite seemed to be 
in some measure removed,, but I was both faint and weary. He 
commanded Nunganey, his little son, to bring me something to eat, 
and he brought me a kettle with some bones and broth—after eating 
a few mouthfuls, my appetite violently returned, 

agreeable relish, though it was 

buzzards had pick< -these Nunganey had collected and boiled, un¬ 
til the sinews that remained on the bones, would strip off. 1 speedily 
finished my allowance, such as it was, and when I had ended my 
sweet repast, Tecaugbretanego asked me how I felt? I told him that 
I was much refreshed. He then handed me his pipe and pouch, and 
told me to take a smoke. I did so. He then said lie had something 
of importance to tell me, if 1 was now compelled and ready to hear 
it, I told him that I was ready to hear him. He said the reason 
why he deferred his speech till now, was because few men are in a 
right humor to hear good talk, when they are extremely hungry, as 
they are then generally fretful and discomposed; but as you appear 
now to enjoy calmness and serenity of mind, 1 will now communi¬ 
cate to you the thoughts of my heart, and those things that I know 
to be true. 
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“Brother:—As you hare lived with white people, you have not 
had the same advantage of knowing that the Great Being above feeds 
his people, and gives them meat in due season, as we Indians 
who are frequently out of 
plied, and that so frequently, that if; is evidently the hand of the great 
Owaneeyo*, that doth this: whereas the white people have common¬ 
ly larg¥ stocks of tame cattle, that they can kill when they please, 
and also their barns and cribs filled with grain, and therefore have 
not the same opportunity of seeing and knowing that they ire sup¬ 
ported by the Ruler of Heaven and earth. 

“Brother:—I know that you are now afraid that we will all perish 
with hunger, but you have no just reason to fear this. 

“ Brother:.1 have been young, but am now old.I have been fre¬ 

quently under the like circumstances that we now are, and that some 
time or other in almost every year of my life; yet, I have hitherto 
been supported, and my wants supplied in time of need. 

“Brother:—Owaneeyo sometimes suffers us to be in want, in or¬ 
der to teach us our dependence upon him, and to let us know that 
we are to love and serve him: and likewise to know the worth of 
the favors that we receive, and to make us more thankful. 

“Brother:—Be assured that you will be supplied with food, and 
that just in the right time; but you must continue diligent in the use 
of means—^ to sleep, and rise early in the morning and *o a hunt¬ 
ing—be strong, and exert yourself like a man, and the Great Spirit 
will direct your way.” 

The next morning I went out, and steered about an east course.— 
I proceeded on slowly for about five miles, and saw deer frequently; 
but as the crust on the snow made a great noise, they were always 
running before I spied them, so that I could not get a shot. A vio¬ 
lent appetite returned, and I bepame intolerably hungry—it was now 
that I concluded that I would run off to Pennsylvania, my native 
country. As the snow was on the ground, and Indian hunters almost 
the whole way before me, I had but a poor prospect of making my 
escape, but my case appeared desperate. If I staid here, I thought 
I would perish with hunger, and if I met with Indians, they could 



proceeded on as fast as I could walk, and when I got about 
ten or twelve miles from our hut, I came Upon fresh buffalo tracks; 
I pursued after, and in a short time came in sight of them, as they 
were pairing through a small glade; I ran with all my might and 
headed them, where I lay in ambush, and killed a very large cow.— 
I immediately kindled a fire and began to roast meat, but could not 
wait till it was done—I ate it almost raw. When hunger was abated. 
I began to be tenderly concerned for my old Indian brother, and the 
little boy I had left in a perishing condition. I made haste and pack- 

secured what I left from the wolves. 



* This is the name of Qod in their tongue, awl signifies the owner and ruler of all things. 
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I scarcely thought on the old man’s speech while I was almost 
distracted with hunger, but on my return was much affected with it, 
reflected on myself for my hard-heartedness and ingratitude, in at- 
tempting to run off and leave the venerable old man and little boy to 

I also considered how remarkably the old man’s 
speech had been verified in our providentially obtaining a supply. I 
thought also of that purl of his speech which treated of the fractions 
dispositions of hungry people, which was the only excise I hail for 
my base inhumanity, in attempting to leave then in the most deplo¬ 
rable situation. 

As it was moonlight, 1 got home to our hut, and found the old man 
in his usual good humor. He thanked me for my exertion, and bid 
me sit down, as I must certainly be fatigued. 

Nunganey to make haste and cook. I told him I would 
him, and let the boy lay some meat on the coals for himself 
he did, but ate it almost raw, as I had done, 
the kettle with some water, and cut the beef in thin slices, and put 
them in:—when it boiled a while, I proposed taking it off the fire, 
but the old man replied, “let it be done enough.” Thin he said in 
as patient and unconcerned a manner, as if he had not wanted one 
single meal. He commanded Nunganey to cat no more meat at that 
time, lest he should hurl himself; but told him to sit down v aiiiicl after 
some time he might sup some broth—this command he reluctantly 
obeyed. 

When we were all refreshed, Tecaughretanego delivered a speech 
upon the necessity and pleasure of receiving the necessary suppor 
of life with thankfulness, knowing that Owaneeyo is the great giver. 
Such speeches from an Indian, may be thought by those who are un¬ 
acquainted with them, altogether incredible; but when we reflect on 
the Indian war, we may readily conclude that they are not an umo- 
rant or stupid sort of people, or they would not have been such 
enemies. When they came into our country they outwitted us—and 
when we sent armies into their country, they outgeneralled and beat 
us with inferior force. Let us also take into consideration that Te¬ 
caughretanego, was no common person, but was, 
as Socrates in the ancient heathen world; an 
him—if not in wisdom and learning, perhaps, in patience and forti¬ 
tude. Notwithstanding Tecaughretanego’s uncommon natural abili¬ 
ties, yet in the sequel of this history you will see the deficiency of 
the light of nature, unaided by revelation, in this truly great man. 

The next morning Tecaughretanego desired me to go back and 
bring another load of buffalo beef; m 1 proceeded to ao so, about 
five miles from our hut 1 found a hear tree. As a sapling grew near 
the tree, and reached near the hole that the bear went in at, I got dry 
dozed or rotten wood, that would catch and hold fire 
as spunk. This wood I tied up in bunches, fixed them on my 
and then climbed up the sapling, and with a pole 1 put them 
with fire, into the hole, and then came down and took my gno in my 
hand. After some time the 1 >w came out, and I killed and skinned 
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picked up a load of the meat, (after securing the remainder from 
the wolves,) and returned home before night* On my return, my 
old brother and his son were much rejoiced at my success. After 
this we had plenty of provisions. 

We remained here until some time 
Tecaughretanego had recovered so that he could walk about. We 
made a bark canoe, embarked, and went down Olientangy some dis¬ 
tance, but the water being low, we were in danger of splitting our 
canoe upon the rocks; therefore. Tecaughretanego concluded we 
would encamp on shore, and pray for rain. 

When we encamped, Tecaughretanego made himself a sweat- 
house, which he did by sticking a number of hoops in the ground, 
each hoop forming a semi-circle—this he covered all round with 
blankets and skins; he then prepared hot stones, which he rolled into 
this hut, and then went into it himself with a little kettle of water in 
his hand, mixed with a variety of herbs, which he had formerly 
cured, and had now with him in his pack—they afforded an odorife¬ 
rous perfume. When he was in, he told me to pull down the blan¬ 
kets ‘behind him, and cover all up close, which I did, and then he be. 

gan to poor water upon the hot stones, and to sing aloud. He con- 
tinned in this vehement hot place about fifteen minutes: all thin he 
did in order to purify himself before he would address the Supreme 
Being. When he came out of this sweat-house, he be m to burn 
tobacco and pray. He began each petition with oh ho, oh ho, which 
is a kind of aspiration, and signifies an ardent wish. I observed 
that all his petitions were only for immediate or present temporal 
blessings. He 1 began his address by thanksgiving in the following 
manner: 

“OGreat Being! I thunk thee that I have obtained the use of my 
legs again—that 1 am now able to walk about and kill turkeys, &c 
without exquisite pain and misery; I know that thou art a hearer 
and a helper, and therefore 1 will call upon thee. 

“ Oh, ho, oh, ho, 

44 Grant that my knees and ankles may be right well, and that 1 
may be able, not only to walk, but to run, and to jump logs, as 





“ Oh 







bears, as they 


may 





banks, to 


that on this voyage we may frequently 
crossing the Scioto and Sandusky. 

, ho, oh, ho, 

44 Grant that we may kill plenty of turkeys along 
stew with our fat hear meat. 

44 Oh, ho, oh, ho, 

•‘Grant that rain may come to raise the Olientangy about two cur 

three feet, that we may cross in safety down to Scioto, without cllaii- 

sr of our canoe being wrecked on the rocks:—and now, O Great 

eingl thou knowest how matters stand.thou knowest that 1 am a 

great lover of tobacco, and though 1 know not when I may get any 
more, I now make a present of the last I have unto thee, as a free 
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burnt offering; therefore I expect thou wilt hear and grant these re* 
quest!, and I, thy servant, will return thee thanks, mm love thee for 
thy gifts.” 

scene I sat by Teoaughretanego, and as 
he went through it with the greatest solemnity, 1 was seriously af¬ 
fected with his prayers. 1 remained duly composed until he came 
to the homing of the tobacco; and as 1 knew that he was a gre?^ 
lover of it, anti saw him cast the last of it into the fir®, it excited in 
me a kind of merriment, and I insensibly smiled. Teoaughretanego 
observed me laughing, which displeased him, and occasioned him to 
address me in the following manner: 

"Brother:—I have somewhat to say to you, and I hope you will 
not be offended when I tell you of your faults. You know that 
when you were reading your books in town, I would not let the boys 
or any one disturb you; but now, when I was praying, I saw you 
laughing. I do not think that you look upon praying as a foolish 
thing; I believe you pray yourself. But, perhapn you think my 
mode or manner of praying foolish; if so, you ought in a friendly 
manner to instruct me, and not to ixiiike sport of sacred tilings.” 

I; >wle ed my error, and on this he handed me ills pipe to 
smoke, in token of friendship and reconciliation, though at this time 
he had nothing to smoke but red willow bark. I told him something 
of the method of reconciliation with in offended God, as rev< dec 
in my Bible, which I had then in po (session. He said that he like* 
my story better than that of the French priests, but he thought that 
he was now too old to begin to learn a new religion, therefore he 
should continue to worship God in the way he had been tau ht, ant! 
that if salvation or future happiness was to be 'had in his way of 
worship, he expected lie would obtain, it, suiicl if it was inconsistent 
with the honor of the Great Spirit to accept of him in his own way 
of worship, lie hoped that Owaneeyo would accept of him in the 
way I hacl mentioned, or in some other way, though he might now 
be ignorant of the channel through which favor or mercy might be 
conveyed. He said that he believed that Owaneeyo would hear and 
help every one that sincerely waited upon him. 

ere we may see how far the light of nature could go; perhaps 
we see it here almost in its highest extent. Notwithstanding the 
just views that this great man entertained of Providence, yet we now 
see him (though he acknowledged his guilt) expecting to appease the 
Deity, and procure his favor, by burning a little tobacco. We may 
observe that all heathen nations, as far as we can find out either by 
tradition or the light of nature, agree with revelation in thin, that 
sacrifice is necessary, or that some kind of atonement is to be made 
in order to remove guilt, and reconcile them to God. This, accom¬ 
panied with numberless other witnesses, is sufficient evidence of the 
rationality of the truth of the scriptures. 

A few days after Tecaughretanego had gone through his ceremo¬ 
nies, and finished his prayers, the rain came and raised the creek a 
sufficient height, so that we passed in safety down to Scioto, and 
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pMH^dad up to the carrying place. Let us now describe the land 
on this route! from our winter hut and down Ollentangy to the Seioto, 
and up it to the carrying place. 

About our winter cabin is chiefly first and second rate land. A 
considerable way up Ollentangy on the south-west side thereof, or 
betwixt it and the Miami, there 'is a very large prairie, and from thin 
prairie down Ollentangy to Scioto, is generally first rate land. The 
timber is walnut, sugar tree, ash, buckeye, locust, wild cherry and 
spice wood, intermixed with some oak and beech. From the month 
of Olientangy, on the east side of Scioto, up to 'the carrying place, 
there is a large body of first and second rate land, and tolerably well 
watered. The timber is ash, sugar tree, walnut, locust, eak and 
beech. Up near the carrying place the land is a little hilly, but the 
soil goo We proceeded from this place down Sandusky, and in 
our pass ge we killed four bears, and a number of turkeys. Te- 
caughretanego appeared now fully persuaded that all this came in 
answer to his prayers—and who can say with any degree of certainty 
that it was not so? 

Wien we canine to the little lake at the mouth of Sandusky, we 
called at a Wyandot town that was then there, called Sunyendeand. 
Here we diverted ourselves several clays, by catching rock fish in a 
small creek, the name of which is also Sunyendeamid, which signifies 
rock fish. They fished in this ni ht with lights, and struck the fish 
with gigs or spears. The rock fish there, when they begin first to 
run up the creek to spawn, are exceedingly fat, sufficiently so to fry 
th mselves, The first night we scarcely caught fish enough for pre¬ 
sent use, for all that was in the town. 

The next morning I met with a prisoner it iltliis place, by time name 
of Thompson, who had been taken from Virginia. He told me, if 
tlie Indians would only omit di turbii the fish for one night, he 
could catch more fish than the whole town could make use of. I 
told Mr. Thompson that if lie knew he could dh this, that I would 
use my influence with the Indians, to let the fish alone for one night. 
I applied to the chiefs, who agreed to my proposal, and said they 
were anxious to see what the Great Knife (as they called the Virgi¬ 
nian) could do. Mr. Thompson, with the assistance of som$ other 
prisoners, set to work, and made a hoop net of elm bark; they then 
cut down a tree across the creek, and stuck in stakes at the lower 
side of it to prevent the fish from passing up, leaving only a gap at 
the one side of the creek: here he sat with his net, and when he 
felt the fish touch the net he drew it op, and frequently would haul 
cut two or three rock fish that would weigh about five or six pounds 
each. He continued at this until he had hauled out about a wagon 
load, and then left the gap open, in order to let them pass up, for 
they could not go far on account of the shallow water. Before day 
Mr. Thompson shut it up, to prevent them from passing 

some diversion in killing 

light. 

When the news of the fish came to town, the Indians all collected 
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and with surprise beheld the large heap of fish, and applauded the 
ingenuity of the Virginian. When they saw the number of them 
that were confined in the water above the tree, the young Indians ran 
back to the town, and in a short time returned with their spears, gigs, 
bows and arrows, dec., and were the chief part of that day engaged 
in killing rock fish, insomuch that we had more than we could use or 
preserve. As we had no salt, or any wmy to keep them, they lay 
upon the banks, and after some time, great numbers of turkey buz¬ 
zards and eagles collected together and devoured them. 

Shortly after this we left Sunyendeand, and in three days arrived 
at Detroit, where we remained this summer. 

Sometime in May we heard that General Forbes, with seven 
thousand men, was preparing to carry on a campaign against 
Do Quesne, which then stood near where Fort Pitt was afterwards 
erected. Upon receiving this news, a number of runners were sent 
off by the French commander at Detroit, to urge the different tri 
of Indian warriors to repair to Fort IIo Quesne. 

Some time in July, 1768, the Ottawas, Jibewas, to' mtoi lies, 
and Wyandots, rendezvoused at Detroit, and marched off to Fort Du 
Quesne, to prepare for the encounter of General Forbes. The com 
mon report was, that they would serve him as they did General 
Braddock, and obtain much plunder. From this time until 1U1 9 we 
had frequent accounts of Forbes’ army, by Indian runners, that were 
sent out to watch their motion. They espied them frequently from 
the mountains ever after they left Fort Loudon. Notwithstanding 
their vigilance, Colonel Grant, with his Highlanders, stole a march 
upon them, and in the night took possession of a hill about eighty 
rods from Fort Du Quesne: this hill is on that account called Grant’s 
Hill to this day. The French and Indians knew not that Grant arid 
his men were there, until they beat the drain and played upon the 
bagpipes, just at daylight. They then flew to arms, and the Indians 
ran up under cover of the banks of Allegheny and Monongahela, for 
some distance, and then sallied out from the banks of the rivers, and 
took possession of the hill above Grant; and as he was on the point 
of it in sight of the fort, they immediately surrounded him, and 
he had his Highlanders in ranks, and in very close order, and the 
dians scattered, and concealed behind trees, they defeated him with 
the loss only of a few warriors:—most of the Highlanders were 
killed or taken prisoners. 

After this defeat, the Indian® held i council, but were divided in 
their opinions. Some said that General Forbes would now turn 
, and go home the way that he came, m Dunbar had done when 
General Braddock was defeated: cithers supposed that he would come 
The French urged the Indians to stay and see the event: but 
as it was hard for the Indians to be absent from their squaws and 
children at this season of the year, a great many of them returned 
home to their hunting. After this, the remainder of the Indians, 
some French regulars, and a great number of Canadians, marched 
off in quest of -General Forbes. They met his army near Fort 
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Ligonier, and attacked them, but were frustrated in their design.— 
They said that Forbes’ men were beginning to learn the art of war, 
and that there were a great number of American riflemen along with 
the red coats,, who scattered out, took trees, and were good marks¬ 
men; therefore they found they could not accomplish their design, 
and were obliged to retreat. When they returned from the battle to 
Fort Du Qnesne, the Indians concluded that they would go to their 
hunting. The French endeavored to persuade them to stay and try 
another battle. The Indians said if it was only the red coats they 
had to do with, they could soon subdue them, but they could not 
withstand Jlshalecoa*, or the Great Knife, which was the name they 
gave the Virginians. They then returned home to their hunting, 
and the French evacuated the fort, which General Forbes came and 
took possession of without further opposition, 
and at this time began to build Fort Pitt. 

When Tecaughretanego had heard the particulars of Grant’s de¬ 
feat, he said he could not well account for his contradictory and in¬ 
consistent conduct. He said, as the art of war consists in ambush¬ 
ing and surprising our enemies, and in preventing them from ambush¬ 
ing and surprising us, Grant, in the first place, acted like a wise and 
experienced officer, in artfully approaching in the night without being 
discovered: but when he came to the place, and the Indians were 
lying asleep outside of the fort, between him and the Allegheny river, 
in place of slipping up quietly, and falling upon them with their 
broadswords, they beat the drums and played upon the bagpipes.— 
He said he could account for this inconsistent conduct in no other 
way than by supposing that he had made too free with spirituous 
liquors dinning 1 the night, and became intoxicated about daylight. Hut 
to return. 

This year we hunted up Sandusky, and down Scioto, and took 
nearly the same route that we had done the last hunting season.— 
We had considerable success, and returned to Detroit, some time in 



went 




this, Tecaughretanego, his son Nunganey and myself, 
Detroit (in an elm bark canoe) to Caughnewaga, a very 
town, about nine miles above Montreal, where I re¬ 
mained until about the first of July. I then heard of a French ship 
at Montreal that had English prisoners on board, in order to carry 
them over sea, and exchange them. I went privately off from the 
Indians, and got also on board, but as General Wolfe had stopped 
the river St. Lawrence, we were all sent to prison in Montreal, 
where I remained four months. Some time in November we were 
all sent off from this place to Crown Point, and exchanged. 

Early in the year 1760, I came home to Conococheague, 
found that my people could never ascertain whether I was killed or 
taken, until my return. They received me with great joy, but were 
surprised to see me so much like an Indian, both in my gait 
gesture. 

Upon inquiry, I found that my sweetheart was married a few days 
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before I arrived. My feelings I must leave on this occasion for those 
of my readers to judge, who have felt the pangs of disappointed love, 
as it is impossible now for me to describe the emotion of soul I felt 
at that time. 

Now there was peace with the Indians, which lasted until the year 
1703. Some time in May, this year, I married, and about that time 

i * •* i • 

tel m 
enn- 

ylvania. The whole Conococheague Valley, from the North to the 
South Mountain had been almost entirely evacuated during Braddock’s 
war. This State was then n Quaker government, and at the first of 
war the frontiers received no assistance from the State. As the 
le were now beginning to live at home again, they thought it 
to be driven away a second time, and were determined, if pos¬ 
sible, to make a stand; therefore they raised as much money by 
collections and subscriptions, as would pay a company of riflemen 
for several months. The subscribers met, and elected a committee 
to manage the business. The committee elected me Captain of this 
company of rangers, and gave me the appointment of my own sub¬ 
alterns. I chose two of the most active young men that I could find, 
who had also been long in captivity with the Indiana. As we enlist¬ 
ed our men, we dressed them uniformly in the Indian manner, with 
breech-clouts, leggins, moccasins and green shrouds, which we wore 
in the same manner that the Indians do, and nearly as the Highlanders 
wear their plaids. In place of hats we wore red handkerchiefs, and 
painted our faces red and black like Indian warriors. I taught them 
the Indian discipline, as I knew of no other at that time, which 
would answer the purpose much better than the British. We suc¬ 
ceeded beyond expectation in defending the frontiers, and were ex¬ 
tolled by our employers. Near the conclusion of this expedition, I 
accepted of an ensign’s commission in the regular service, under King 
George, in what was then called the Pennsylvania Line. Upon my 
resignation, my lieutenant succeeded me in command, the rest of the 
time they were to serve. In the fall (the same year,) I went on 

Indians, under the command 
General Armsi . In this route we burnt 









sey towns, on 
all their corn. 

In the year 1704 I received a lieutenant’s commission, and went 
out on General Bouquet’s campaign against the Indians cm the Mus¬ 
kingum. Here we brought them to terms, and promised to be at 
peace with them upon condition that they would give up all our peo¬ 
ple that they had then in captivity among them. They then deliver¬ 
ed unto us three hundred of the prisoners, and said that they could 
not collect them all at this time, as it was now late in the year, and 
they were far scattered; but they promised that they would bring 
them all into Fort Pitt early next spring, and as security that they 
would do this, they delivered to us six of tlieir chiefs as nostages.— 
Upon this we settled a cessation of arms for six months, and pro- 
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misecil upon their fulfilling the aforesaid condition, to make with them 
a permanent peace.' 

A little below Fort Pitt, the hostages all made their escape. Short- 

frontiers. The King’s proclamation was then circulating and set up 
in various public places, prohibiting any person from trading with the 
Indians until further orders. 

Notwithstanding all this, about the 1st of March, 1705, a number 
of wagons loaded with Indian goods and warlike stores, were sent 
from Philadelphia to Henry Pollins, Conococheague, and from thence 

seventy pack-horses were loaded with these goods, in order to carry 
them to Fort Pitt. This alarmed the country, and Mr. William 

employers to store up their goods and not proceed until further or¬ 
ders. They made light of this, and went over the North Mountain, 
where they lodged in a small valley called the Great Cove. Mr. 
Duffield and his party followed aft^, and came to their lodging, and 
again urged them to store up their goods: he reasoned with them on 
the impropriety of their proceedings, and the great danger the frontier 
inhabitants would be exposed to, if the Indians should now get a 
supply: he said, as it was well known thut they had scarcely any 
ammunition, and were almost naked, to supply them now would a 
a kind of murder, and would be illegally trading at the expense of 
the blood and treasure of the frontiers. Notwithstanding his power¬ 
ful reasoning, these traders made game of what he said, and would 
only answer him by ludicrous burlesque. 

When I beheld this, and found .that Mr. Duffield would not com¬ 
pel them to store up their goods, I collected ten of my old warriors, 
that I had formerly disciplined in this Indian way, went off privately 
after night, and encamped in the woods. The next day, as usual, 
we blacked and painted, and waylaid them near Sideling HilL I 
scattered my men about forty rods along the side of the road, and 
ordered every two to take a tree, and about eight or ten rods between 
each couple, with orders to keep a reserve fire, one not to fire until 



ing of these traders’ merriment or burlesque. When they saw their 
pack-horses falling close by them, they called out, pray , gentlemen , 
what would you have us to do ? The reply was, collect all your 
loads to the front, and unload them in one place; take your pAvatt 
properly, and immediately retire. When they were gone, we burnt 
what they left, which consisted of blankets, shirts, vermilion, lead, 
beads, wampum, tomahawks, scalping-knives, Ac, 

mi ^ ac k *° Fort Loudon, and a 

with them in quest of the robbers, as they called us, and without 
applying to a* magistrate, or obtaining any civil authority, but barely 
upon suspicion, they took a number of creditable persons, (who 
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were chiefly not any way concerned in this action,) and confined 
them in the guard-house at Fort Loudon. I then raised.over three 

hundred riflemen, marched to Fort Loudon, and encamped on a hill 

• » 1 . M <|, “ “ - - * 

in sight of the 

than double as many of the British troops prisoners in our camp, as 
they had of our people in the guard-house. Captain Grant, a High¬ 
land officer, who commanded Fort Loudon, then sent a flag of truce 
to oiir cam where we settled a cartel, and gave them above two for 
one, which enabled us to redeem all our men from the guard-house, 
without further difficulty. 

After this, Captain Grant kept a number of rifle guns, which the 
Highlanders had taken from the country people, and refused to give 

them up. As he was riding out one day, we took him prisoner, and 

until he delivered up the arms; we also destroyed a 




large quantity of gunpowder, that the traders had stored up, lest it 
might be conveyed privately to the Indians. The King’s troops and 
our party, had now got entirely out of the channel of the civil law, 
and many unjustifiable things wj*e done by both parties. This con¬ 
vinced me more than ever I had oeen before, of the absolute neces¬ 
sity of the civil law, in order to govern mankind. 

About this time the following; song was composed by Mr. George 
Campbell, (an Irish gentleman, who had been educated in Dublin,) 
and was frequently sung to the tune of the Black Joke. 

Ye patriot souls, who love to sing. 

Who serve your country and your King, 

In wealth, peace, and royal estate; 

Attention give, whilst I rehearse 
A modem fact, in jingling verse; 

Hov party interest strove what it could 
To profit itself by public Wood, 

But justly met its - merited fate. 

Let all those Indian traders claim 
Their just reward, inglorious fame. 

For vile, base, and treacherous 
To Pollins, in the spring, they sent 
Much warlike store, with an intent 
To carry them to our barbarous foes. 

Expecting that nobody dare oppose 
A present to their Indian friends 

* 

Astonish’d at the wild design. 

Frontier inhabitants combin’d 

With brave souls, to stop their 
Although some men apostatiz’d. 

Who first the grand attempt advis’d. 

The bold frontiers they bravely stood. 

To act for their King, and their 

In joint league, and strangers to tear. 

On March the fifth, in sixty-five; 

The Indian presents did arrive. 

In long pomp and cavalcade. 
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Near Sideling Hitt, where in distune, 

did their train surprise, 
as l^tmi^^uiiible^^t^Hoads, 

And mostly burnt their whole brigade. 



At Loudon, when they heard the new8. 

They scarcely knew wMch way to choose. 

For Mind rage and discontent: 

At length some soldiers they sent out. 

With guides for to conduct the route. 

And seized some men that were trav’Mng there. 
And hurried them into Loudon, where 
They laid them fast with one consent 

But men of resolution thought 
Too much to see their neighbors caught 
For no crime but false surmise: 

Forthwith they joined a warlike band. 

And marched to Loudon, out of hand. 

And kept the jailers prisoners there. 

Until our friends enlarged were, * 

Without fraud or any disguise. 

Let mankind censure or commend 
This rash performance in the end. 

Then both sides will find their account 
’Tis true no law can justify 
To burn oar neighbors property. 

But when this property is design’d 
To serve the enemies of mankind. 

It’s high treason in the amount 


h 



After this, we kept up a guard of men on the frontiers, for several 
months, to prevent supplies being sent, to the Indians, until it was 
proclaimed that Sir William Johnson had made peace witli them, and 
then we let the traders pass unmolested. 

In the year 1766,1 heard that Sir William Johnston, the King’s 
agent for settling affairs with the Indians, had purchased from them 
all the land west of the Appalachian Mountains, that lay between 
the Ohio and the Cherokee River; as I knew by conversing with 
Indians in their own tongue, that there was a large body of rich 
land there, I concluded I would take a tour westward, and explore 
that country. 

1 set out about the last of June, 1766, and went, in the first place, 
to Holstein River, and from thence I travelled westward in company 
with Joshua Horton, Uriah Stone, William Baker and James Smith, 

who came from near Carlisle. There were only four while men of 
us, and a mulatto slave about eighteen years of age that Mr. Horton 
had with him. We explored the country south of Kentucky, and 
there was no more* sign of white men there then, than there is now 
west of the head waters of the Missouri. We also explored Cum¬ 
berland and Tennessee rivers, from Stone’s* river down to the Ohio. 


* Stone’s river is a south branch of Cumberland, and empties into it above Nashville.— 
We first gave it this name in our Journal, in May, 1767, after one of my fellow travellers, 
Mr. Uriah Stone; and 1 am told that it retains the same name unto this day. 
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When we came to the mouth of Tennessee, my fellow travellers 
concluded that they would proceed to the Illinois, and see some more 

land to the west:—this I would not agree to. As I had 

therefore I concluded that I would return home. I sent 

my fellow travellers to the Illinois, is it. was difficult to take a horse 

through the mountains. My comrades gave me the greatest part of 
the ammunition they then had, which amounted only to half a pound 
of 'powder, and lead equivalent. Mr. Horton also lent me his mulat¬ 
to boy 9 and 1 then set off through the wilderness, for Carolina. 

About eight days after I left my company at the mouth of Tennes¬ 
see, on my journey eastward. I srot a cane stab in mv foot which oc 

swell, 

the 

black Jamie, or the savages, and I knew not when I might meet with 
them—my case appeared desperate, and I thought something must 
be done. Ah the surgical instruments I had, was a knife, a mocca¬ 
sin awl, ana a pair of bullet moulds—with these I determined to 
draw the snag from my foot, if possible. I stuck the awl in the 
skin, and with the knife I cut the flesh away from around the cane, 
and then I commanded the mulatto fellow to catch it with the bullet 
moulds, and pull it out, which he did. When I saw it, it seemed a 
shocking thing to be in any person's foot; it will therefore be sup¬ 
posed that I was very glad to have it out. The black fellow attend¬ 
ed upon me, and obeyed my directions faithfully. I ordered him to 
search for Indian medicine, and told him to get me a quantity of bark 
from the root of a lynn tree, which I made him beat on a stone, with 
a tomahawk, and boil it in a kettle, and with the ooze I bathed my 
foot and leg: what remained when I had finished bathing, 1 boiled 
to a jelly, and made poultices thereof. As I had no rags, I made 
use of the green moss that grows upon logs, and wrapped it round 
with elm bark: by this means, (simple as it may seem,) the swelling 
and inflammation in a great measure abated. As stormy weather 







them 

from a large buffalo 

As we were almost out of provision, I commanded Jamie to 
gun, and I went along as well as I could, concealed myself 
near the road, and killed a buffalo. When this wm done we jirked* 
the lean, and fried the tallow out of the fat meat, whieh we kept to 
stew with our jirk as we needed it. 

While 1 lay at this place, all the books I had to read, was a Psalm 

Watts upon Prayer. Whilst in this situation, I composed 




*Jirk is a name well known by the banters and frontier inhabitants, for meal cut in 
■mall pieces and laid on a scaffold, over a slow Are, whereby it is roasted till it is tho¬ 
roughly dry. 
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weeks Fve in this desert been 

With one mulatto lad: 

slave. 

No company 






In solitude I 

«r 

A cripple very sore. 

No fiienc or neighbor to be found. 

My case for to deplore. 

Pm far from home, far from the wife 
Which in my bosom lay. 

Far from the children dear, which 
Around me for to play. 

This doleful circumstance cannot 
My happiness prevent. 

While peace of conscience I enjoy. 

Great comfort and content. 

I continued in this place until IE could walk slowly, without crutch- 
es. As I now lay near a great buffalo road, I was afraid the Indians 
might tic passing that way, and discover my lire place, therefore 1 

moved off some distance, where 1 remained until I killed an elk.— 

As my foot was yet sore, I concluded that I would stay here inti it 
was healed, lest by travelling too soon, it might again be in named. 

In a few weeks after I proceeded on, and in October I arrived in 
Carolina. I bad now been eleven months in the wilderness, and dur¬ 
ing this time I neither saw bread, money, women, nor spirituous 
liquors; and three months of which I saw none of the human 
cies, except Jamie. 

When I came into the settlement, my clothes were almost worn 
out, and the boy had nothing on him that ever was spun. He had 
buckskin leggins, moccasins aid breech-clout—a bear skin dressed 
with the hair on, which he belted about him, and a racoon skin cap. 
I had not travelled far after I came in, before I was strictly examined 
by the inhabitants. I told them the truth, and where I came from, 
&c.; but mv story appeared so strange 

had never 

through the mountains from the mouth of Tennessee, and if any 
one would undertake such a journey, surely no man would lend him 
his slave. They said that they thought that all I had told them were 
lies, and on suspicion they took me into custody, and set a guard 
over me. 

was confined here, I met with a reputable old acquaint- 
voluntarily became my voucher, and also told me of a 
my acquaintances that now lived near this place, who had 
Pennsylvania; on this being made public, I was libera* 

agis(rate and obtained a pass, and one of 
me a present of a shirt. I then cast 
and all the clothes I now had, was an old beaver hat, buck¬ 
skin leggins, moccasins, and a new shirt; also an old blanket, which 
I commonly carried on my back in good weather. Being thus 
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equipped, I marched on with my white shirt loose, and Jamie with 
his bear skin about him:—myself appearing white, and Jamie very 
black, alarmed the dogs wherever we came, so that they barked vio¬ 
lently. The people frequently came out, and asked roe where we 
came from, &c. I told them the truth, but they for the most part 
suspected ray story, and I generally had to show them my pass. In 
this way I came on Jo Fort Chissel, where I left Jamie at Mr. Hor¬ 
ton’s negro quarter, according to promise. I went from thence to 
Mr. George Adams’, on Reed Creek, where I had lodged, and where 
I hid left my clothes aa I was going out from home. When I dress¬ 
ed myself in good clothes,.and mounted on horseback, no man ever 
asked me for a pass; therefore I concluded that a horse-thief, or even 
a robber, might pass without interruption, provided he was only well 
dressed, whereas the shabby villain would be immediately detected. 

I returned home to Conococheague, in the fall of 1767. When I 
arrived, I found that my wife and friends had despaired of ever see¬ 
ing me again, as they had heard that I was killed by the Indians, and 
my horse brought into one of the Cherokee towns. 

In the year 1769, the Indians again made incursions on the fron¬ 
tiers; yet the traders continued carrying goods and warlike stores to 
them. The frontiers took the alarm, and a number of persons col¬ 
lected, destroyed and plundered a quantity of their powder, lead, <fcc., 
in Bedford county. Shortly after this, some of these persons, with 
others, were apprehended and laid in irons, in the guard-house in 
Fort Bedford, on suspicion of being the perpetrators of this crime. 

Though I did not altogether approve of the conduct of this new 
club of black boys, yet I concluded that they should not lie in irons 
in the guard-house, or remain in confinement, by arbitrary or military 
power. I resolved, therefore, if possible, to release them, if they 
even should be tried by the civil law afterwards. I collected eighteen 
of my old black boys, that I had seen tried in the Indian war, &c. 
I did not desire a large parly, lest they should be too much alarmed 
at Bedford, and accordingly prepared for us. We marched along 
the public road in daylight, and made no secret of our design:—we 
told those whom we met that we were going to take Fort Bedford, 
which appeared to them a very unlikely story. Before this, I made 
it known to one William Thompson, a man whom I could trust, and 
who lived there: him I employed as a spy, and sent him along on 
horseback before, with orders to meet me at a certain place near 
Bedford, one hour before day. The next day a little before sunset, 
we encamped near the crossings of Juniata, about fourteen miles 
from Bedford, and erected tents, as though we intended staying all 
night, and not a man in my company knew to the contrary, save my¬ 
self. Knowing that they would hear this in Bedford, and wishing it 
to be the case, I thought to surprise them by stealing a march. 

As the moon rose about eleven o’clock, I ordered my boys to 
march, and we went on at the rate of five miles an hour, until we 
met Thompson at the place appointed. He told us that the com¬ 
manding officer had frequently heard of us by travellers, and had 
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ordered thirty men upon guard. He said they knew our number, 
and only made game of the notion of eighteen men coming to rescue 
the prisoners, but they did not expect us until towards the middle of 
the day. I asked him if the gate was open? He said it was then 
shut, but he expected they would open it as usual, at daylight, as 
they apprehended no danger. I then moved my men privately up 

under the banks of Juniata, where we lay concealed about one hun. 

dred yards from the fort gate. I had ordered the men to keep a pro- 
found silence, until we got into it. I then sent off Thompson again, 
to spy. At daylight he returned, and told us that the gate was open, 
and three sentinels were standing on the wall—(hat the guards were 
a morning dram, and the aims standing together iri one place. 

Thompson to run be- 







morning, tne sentinels scarcely saw us, until we were 
the gate, and took possession of the arms. Just as we were entering, 
two of them discharged their guns, though I do not believe they 
aimed at us. We then raised a shout, which surprised the town, 
though some of them were well pleased with the news. We com¬ 
pelled a blacksmith to take the irons off the prisoners, and then we 
left the place. This, I believe, was the first British fort in America, 
that was taken by what they called American rebels. 

Some time after this, I took a journey westward, in order to sur- 
very some located land I had on and near the Youhogany. A I pas¬ 
sed near Bedford, while I was walking and leading my horse, I was 
overtaken by some men on horseback, like travellers. One of them 
asked my name, and on telling it, they immediately pulled out their 
pistols, and'presented them at me, calling upon me to deliver myself, 
or I was a dead man. I stepped back, presented my rifle, and told 
them to stand off. One of them snapped a pistol at me, and another 

was preparing to shocil, when I fired my piece .-one of them also 

fired near the same time, and one of my fellow travellers fell. The 
assailants then rushed up, and as my gun was empty, they took and 

charged them with killing my fellow traveller, and 
was a man that I had accidently met with on the 

asserted 
or made a 

fire—that I had her from my face before she went off, or I would 

not have missed my mark; and from the position my piece was in 

when it went off, it was not likely that my gun killed this man, yet 
I acknowledged I was not certain that it was not so. They then 
carried me to Bedford, laid me in irons in the guard-house, summon¬ 
ed a jury of the opposite party, and held an inquest. The jury 

ful murder. As they were afraid 














through the wilderness 

Shortly after I came here, we hcard that a number of my old black 
boys were coming to tear down the jail. I told the sheriff that I 
would not be rescued, as I knew that the indictment was wropg j 
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therefore I wished to stand my trial. As I had found the black boys 
to be always under good command, I expected I could prevail on 
them to return, and therefore wished to write to them—to this 
sheriff readily agreed. I wrote a le 

hands, which was immediately sent; but as they had heard 
was in irons, they would come on. When we heard they were 

near the to wn, I told the sheriff I would speak to them out of the 

' window, and if the irons were off, I made no doubt but I could pre. 

vail on them to desist. The sheriff ordered them to be taken ’ off, 

and just as they were taking off my bands, the black boys came run. 

ning up to the jail. I went to the window and called to them, and 
they gave attention. I told them, as my indictment was for wilful 
murder, to admit of being rescued, would appear dishonorable 
thanked them 

favor they could confer upon me, would be to grant me this one re¬ 
fill est, to withdraw from the s jail, and return in peace : to this they 
complied, and withdrew. While I was speaking, the irons were 
taken off my feet, and never again put on. 

Before this party arrived at Conococheague, they met about three 
hundred more, on the way, coming to their assistance, and were re¬ 
solved to take me out; they then returned, and all came together to 
Carlisle. The reason they gave for coming again was, because they 
thought that government was so enraged at me, that 1 would not get 
a fair trial; but my friends and myself together, again prevailed on 
them to return in peace. 

At this time the public papers were partly filled with these occur¬ 
rences. The following is an extract from the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
No. 2132, November 2d, 17119. 

Conococheague, October 16th, 1760. 

" Messrs. Hall & Sellers, 

" Please to give the following narrative a place in your Gazette, and yon 
will much oblige 

ir ni 


“ Yournumble servant 


“William Smith. 



“ Whereas, in this Gazette of September 28th, 1760, there appeared 
extract of a letter from Bedford, September 12, 1769, relative to Jai 
Smith, as being 
bis companion, 
truth, justice to 

by which, I hope the impartial world will De enaoiea to ootain a more just 
opinion of the present scheme of acting in this end of the country, as also 
to form a true idea of the truth, candor, anil ingenuity of the author of 
the said extract, in stating that matter in so partial a light. The state of 
the case, (which can be made appear by undeniable evidence,) was this : 
“ James Smith, (who is styled the principal ringleader of the black boys, by 
the said author.) together with his younger brother and brother-in-law, were 
ngout in order to survey and improve their land on the waters of Youghog- 
ly, and as the time of their return was long, they took with them their 
arms, and horses loaded with the necessaries of life; and as one of Smith’s 
brothers-in-law was an artist in surveying, he had also with him the instru¬ 
ment for that business. Travelling on the way. within about nine mike 
of Bedford, they overtook and joined company with one Johnson and Moor¬ 
head, who likewise had horses loaded, part of which 1< ding was liquor. 
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and part seed wheat, their intentions being to make improvements on their 
lands. When they arrived at the parting of the road on this side Bedford, 
the company separated, one part going through the town, in order to get a 
horse shod, were apprehended, and put under confinement, hut for what 
crime they knew not, and treated in a manner utterly inconsistent with the 
laws of their country, and liberties of Englishmen : whilst the other part, 
viv : James Smith, Johnson and Moorhead, taking along the other road, 
were met by John Holmes, Esq., to whom James Smith spoke in a friendly 
manner, but received no answer. Mr. Holmes hasted, and gave an alarm 
in Bedford, from whence a parly of men were stmt in pursuit of them; blit 
Smith and his companions not having the least thought of any such men 
sures being taken, (why should they travelled slowly on. After they 
had gained the place where the roads joined, they delayed until the other 
part of their company should come up. At this lime a number of men 
came riding, like men travelling; they asked Smith his name, which he 
told them—on which they immediately assaulted him as a highwayman, 
and with presented pistols commanded him to surrender or he was a dead 
man ; upon which Smith stepped back—asked them if they were highway¬ 
men, charging them at the same time to stand off, when immediately, Rob¬ 
ert George, (one of the assailants,) snapped a pistol at Smith's head, and 
that before Smith offered to shoot, (which said George himself acknow¬ 
ledged upon oath;) whereupon Smith presented his gun at another of the 
assailants, who was preparing to shoot him with his pistol. The said as¬ 
sailant having a hold of Johnson by the arm, two shots were fired, one by 
Smith's gun, the other from a pistol, so quick as just to be distinguishable, 
and Johnson fell. After which. Smith was taken and carried into Bedford, 
where John Holmes, Esq., the informer, held an inquest on the corpse, one 
of the assailants being as an evidence, ^nor was there any other troubled 
about the matter,) Smith was brought in guilty of wilful murder, and so 
committed to prison. But a jealousy arising in ihe breasts of many, that 
the inquest, either through inadvertency, ignorance, or some other default, 
was not so fair as it ought to he, William Deny, coroner of the county, 
upon requisition made, thought proper to re-examine the matter, and sum¬ 
moned a jury of unexceptionable men, out of three townships—men whose 
candor, probity, and holiesty is unquestionable with all who are acquaint¬ 
ed with them, and having raised the corpse, held an inquest in a solemn 
manner, during three days. In the course of their scrutiny they found 
Johnson’s shirt blacked about the bullet hole, by the powder of the charge 
by which he was killed, whereupon they examined into the distance Smith 
stood from Johnson when he shot, and one of the assailants being admitted 
to oath, swore to the respective spots of ground they both stood on at the 
time, which the jury measured, and found to be twenty-three feet, nearly ; 
then, trying the experiment of shooting at the same shirt, both with and 
against the wind, and at the same distance, found no effects, nor the least 
stain from the powder on the shirtand let any person that pleases make 
the experiment, and I will venture to afiinn he shall lind that powder will 
not stain at half the distance above mentioned, if shot out of a rifle gun, 
which Smithes was. Upon the whole, the jury, after the most accurate 
examination and mature deliberation, brought in their verdict that someone 
ot the assailants themselves must necessarily have been die perpetrator of 
the murder. 

“ l have now represented the matter in its true and genuine colors, and 
which I will abide by. 1 only beg liberty to make a lew remarks unci re¬ 
flections on the above mentioned extracts. The author says, “James 
Smith, with two others in company, passed round the town, without touch¬ 
ing,™ by which it is plain he would insinuate and make the public believe 
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that Smith, and that part of the company, had taken some by-road, which 
is utterly false, for it was the King’s highway, and the straightest, that 
through Bedford being something to the one side: nor would the other part 
of the company have gone through 

Again, the author says, that “ four men were sent in pursuit of 
his companions, who overtook them about five miles from Bedford, and 
commanded them to surrender, on which Smith presented his gun at one 
of the men, who was struggling with his companion, fired at him, and shot 
his companion through the back.” Here I would iust remark again, the 
unfair and partial account given of this matter by the author: not & word 
mentioned of George snapping his pistol before Smith offered to shoot, or of 
another of the assailants actually firing his pistol, though he confessed him¬ 
self afterwards he had done 
baggage, which, to men in 1 
sufficient proof of the inncx 
blush overspread the face of the partial representer of facts, when he finds 
the veil he nad thrown over truth, thus pulled aside, and she ext oed to 
naked view? Suppose it should be granted that Smith shot the man, 
(which is not, and I presume never can be proven to be the case,) I would 
only ask, was he not in his own defence ? Was he not publicly assaulted ? 
Was he not charged, at the peri] of his-life, to surrender, without knowing 
for what? No warrant being* shown him, or any declaration made of their 
authority. And seeing these things are so, would any judicious man, any 




ceedings against Smith were truly unlawful and tyrannical, perhaps un¬ 
paralleled by an instance in a civilized nation; for to endeavor to kill a man 
m the apprehending of him, in order to bring him to trial for a fact, and that 
too on a supposed one, is undoubtedly beyond all bounds of law or go¬ 
vernment 

e( If the author of the extract thinks I have treated him unfair, our that I 
have advanced any thing he can controvert, let him come forward as a fair 
antagonist, and make his defence, and I will, if called upon, vindicate all 
that I have advanced against him or his abettors. 

“William Smith.” 


I remained 
thought 
who declared 
eel what 



in prison four 
that were 



months, and during this 

time of 


time I often 






f 





When the Supreme Court sat, I was severely prosecuted. At the 
commencement of my trial, the judges, in a very unjust and arbitra* 
ry in an me r, re j ected se veral oIf in y e ini cl en ces; y e!, as Robeirt G eorge, 
(one of those who was in the affray when I was taken,) swore in 
court that he snapped a pistol at me before I shot, and a concurrence 
corroborating circumstances, amounted to strong presumptive evi¬ 
dence, that it could not possibly be my gun that killed Johnson, the 
without hesitation, brought in their verdict, not guilty, 
judges then declared, that not one of this jury 
any office above a constable. Notwithstanding this proud, 
natured declaration, some of these jurymen afterwards filled honors 
ble places, and I myself was elected the next year, and sat on the 
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board* in Bedford county, and aflerwards 1 served in tbe board 
years 
In 

time the white people were the aggressors. The prospect of 
terrified the frontier inhabitants, insomuch that the greater part on 
the Ohio waters either fied over the mountains eastward, or collected 
into forts. As the State of Pennsylvania apprehended great danger, 
they at this time appointed me captain over what was then called the 
Pennsylvania line. As they knew I could raise men that would 
answer their purpose, they seemed to lay aside their former inveteracy. 

In the year 1776, I was appointed a Major in the Pennsylvania 
Association. When American Independence was declared, I was 
elected a member of the convention in Westmoreland county, State 
6f Pennsylvania, and of the Assembly as long as 1 proposed to serve. 

While I attended the Assembly in Philadelphia, in the year 1777, 
I saw in the street some of my old boys, on their way to the Jerseys, 
against the British, and they desired me to go with them. I petition¬ 
ed the House for leave of absence, in order to head a scouting party, 
which was granted me. We marched into the Jerseys, and went 
before Gen. Washington’s army, waylaid the road at Rocky Hill, at¬ 
tacked about two hundred of the British, and with thirty-six men 
drove them out of the woods, into a large open field. After this, we 
attacked a party that were guarding the officers’ baggage, and took 
the wagon and twenty-two Hessians; and also re-took some of our con¬ 
tinental soldiers, which # they had with them. In a few days we 
killed and took more of'the British, than was of our party. At this 
time I took the camp fever, and was carried in a stage wagon to Bur¬ 
lington, where I lay until I recovered. When I took sick, my com¬ 
panion, Major James M *omm >n, look the command oif the party, 
and had greater success than I had. If every officer and his party, 
that lifted arms against tlie English, had fought with the same success 
that Major M’Common did, we would have made short work of the 
British war. 

When I returned to Philadelphia, I applied to the Assembly for 

riflemen, which they appeared very wil- 
said they could not do it, as the power of raising 
tioning officers, ware at that time committed to Gen. 
Washington; therefore they advised me to apply to his excellency. 
The following is a truo copy of a letter of recommendation which 
I received at this time, from the council 






€€ 





Philadelphia, February 10th, 1777. 
Sia:—Application has been made to us by James Smith, Esq., of West¬ 
moreland, a gentleman well acquainted with the Indian customs, and their 
manner of carrying on war, for leave to raise a battalion of marksmen, ex¬ 
pert in the use of rifles, and such as are acquainted with the Indian method 

MHP ' 11111 ......1 1 

• A Board of CommiMioaera wm annually elected in Penneylvania, to regulate taxee, and 
Jay the county levy. 
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of fightings to be dressed entirely in their fashion, for the purpose of annoy¬ 
ing and harassing the enemy in their marches and encampments. We 
think two or three hundred men in that way, might be very useful. Should 
your excellency be of the same opinion, and direct such a corps to be form¬ 
ed, we will take proper measures for raising the men on the frontiers of this 

directions as your excellency shall give in this 

matter. 

“ 2b his excellency, General Washington” 

“ The foregoing is a copy of a letter to his excellency. General Washing- 
ton, from the council of safety. 

“ Jacob S. Howell, Secretary. 







“We, whose names are underwritten, do certify that James Smith, (now 
of the county of Westmoreland,) was taken prisoner by the Indians, in an 
expedition before General Braddock’s defeat, in the year 1755, and retnain- 
ed with them until the year 1760: and also that he served as ensign, in the 

t®# #*, m . * * • * m IP*, 1 • «• % * 



in person well acquainted with the Indians’ method of fighting, and, in our 
humble opinion, exceedingly fit for the command of it ranging cur scouting 
party, which, we are also humbly of opinion, he could, (if fagnliy authoriz¬ 
ed,) soon raise. Given under our hands at Philadelphia, this 13th day of 
March, 1777. 


Jonathan Hoge, Esq. 

Capt. 


William Parse* 

RoBshT Elliot, 

Joseph Armstrong, CoL 
Robert Peebles, It. Col. 
Samuel Patton, Capt. 

William Lyon, Esq. 




Thomas Paxton, Capt. 

William Duffield, Esq. 

David Robb, Esq. 

John Piper, Col. 

William M’Comb, 

William Pepper, Lf. Col. 

James M’Clane, Esq . 

John Proctor, Col 

With these, and some other letters of recommendation, which I 
have not now in my possession, I went to his excellency, who lay at 
Morristown. Though Gen. Washington did not fall in with the 

men turning Indians, yet he proposed giving me a 
Major’s place in a battalion of riflemen already raised, 
the General for his proposal, but I entertained no high opinion of the 
Colonel that I was to serve under, and with whom I had no prospect 
of getting my old boys again, I thought I would be of more use in 
the cause we were then struggling to support, to remain with them 
as a militia officer; therefore I did not accept this offer. 

In the year 1778,1 received a colonel’s commission, and after my 
return to Westmoreland, the Indian® made an attack upon our fron¬ 
tiers. I then raised men and pursued them, and the second day we 
overtook and defeated them. We likewise took four scalps, and re¬ 
horses and plunder which they were carrying off. 
this attack, 

both their guns being empty, and after the fray was over, he was 
missing:—while we were inquiring albout him, tie came walking up. 
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seemingly unconcerned, with a bloody scalp in his hand.he had 

pursued the Indian about a quarter of a mile, and tomahawked him. 

Not long after this, I liras called upon to command four hundred 

riflemen, on an expedition against the Indian town on French Creek. 

It was sometime in November, before I received orders from Gen. 

eral M’In tosh to march, and then we were poorly equipped, and 
scarce of provision. We marched in three columns, forty rod from 
each other. There were*also flankers on the outside of each column, 
that marched abreast in the rear, in scattered order-*-and even in the 
columns, the men were one rod apart; ant! in the front, the volun* 
teers marched abreast in the same manner of the flankers, scouring 
the woods. In case of an attack, the oflicers were immediately to 

out and take trees—in this position th 
ans could not avail themselves by surrounding us, or have an oppor¬ 
tunity of shooting a man from either side of the tree. If attacked, 
the centre column was to reinforce whatever part appeared to require 
it most. When we encamped, our encampment formed a hollow 
square, including about thirty cur forty acres—on the outside of the 
square, there were sentinels placed, whose business it was to watch 
for the enemy, and see that neither horses nor bullocks went out:—- 
and when encamped, if any attacks were made by an enemy, each 
officer was immediately to order the men to face out and take trees, 
as before mentioned; and in this form they could not take the ad¬ 
vantage by surrounding us, as they commonly had done when they 
fought the whites. 

The following is a copy of general orders, given at this time, 
which I have found among my journals. 

“ AT CAMP—OPPOSITE FORT PITT, 

“November 29th, 1778. 

“ GRKKRAL ORDERS: 

“ A copy thereof i§ to be given to each Captain and Subdtem, and to be read 

to each company . 

“ You are to march in three columns, with flankers on the front and rear, 
and to keep a profound silence, and not to Are a gun, except at the enemy, 
without particular orders for that purpose; and in case of an attack, let it De 
so ordered that every other man onlv, is to shoot at once, exc 
traord inary occasions. The one halt 

their comrades load; and let every one be particularly careful not to lire at 
any time, without a view of the enemy, ana that not at too great a distance. 

I earnestly urge the above caution, as I have known very remarkable and 
grievous errors of this kind. You are t<? encamp on the hollow square, ex¬ 
cept the volunteers, who, according to their own request, are to encamp on 
the front of the square. A sufficient number of sentinels are to be kept 
round the squaw at a proper distance. Every man is to be tinder arms at 
the break of day, and to parade opposite to their fire-places, facing out, ai 
when the officers examine their arms, and find them in good order, and gi 
necessary directions, they are to be dismissed, with orders to have m< 
arms near them, and be always in readiness. 


on ex¬ 


cepting 

of the men to keep a reserve fire, until 


ve 

eir 







In this manner we proceeded on to French Creek, where we found 
Indian town evacuated. I then went on further than my orders 
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called for, in- quest of Indians: but our provision being nearly ex¬ 
hausted, we were obliged to return. On our way back we met with 
considerable difficulties on account of high waters, and 
provision; yet we never lost one horse, excepting some 

After peace was made with the Indians, I met with some of 
in Pittsburg, and inquired of them in their own tongue, concerning 
this expedition,—not letting them know I was there. They told me 
that they watched the movements of this limy ever after they had 
left Fort Pitt, and aa they passed through the glades or barrens, they 
had a full view of them from the adjacent hills, and computed their 
number to be about one thousand. They said they also examined 
their camps, both before and after they were gone, and found they 
could not make an advantageous attack, and therefore moved off from 
their town and hunting ground before we arrived. 

In the year 1788,1 settled in Bourbon county, Kentucky, seven 
miles above Paris, and in the same year was elected a member of 
the convention, that sat at Danville, to confer about a separation from 
the State of Virginia,—and from that year until the year 1799,1 
represented Bourbon county, either in convention or as a member of 
the general assembly, except two years that I was left a few vote® 
behind. - 


ON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INDIANS. 

The Indians are a slovenly people in their dress. They seldom 
ever wash their shirts, and in regard to cookery they are exceedingly 
filthy. When they kill a buffalo they will sometimes lash the 
paunch of it round a sapling, and cast it into the kettle, boil it and 
sup the broth; though they commonly shake it about in cold water, 
then boil and eat it. Notwithstanding all this, they are very polite in 
their own way, and they retain among them the essentials of good 
manners,• though they have but few compliments, yet they are com¬ 
plaisant to one another, and when accompanied with good humor and 
discretion, they entertain strangers in the best manner their circum¬ 
stances will admit. They use but few titles of honor. In the mili¬ 
tary line the titles of great men are only captains or leaders of par- 
ties• In the ci vill line, the titles are only counsellors, chiefs, cur the 
old wise men. These titles are never made use of in addressing 
any of their great men. The language commonly made use of in 
addressing them is, grandfather, father, or uncle. They have no 
such thing in use among them an Sir, Mr., Madam, or Mistress.— 

The common mode of address is, liny friend, brother, cousin, cur m’o. 

ther. sister, &c. They pay great respect to age, or to the aged fa¬ 
thers and mothers among them of every rank. No one can arrive 

at any place of honor among them but by merit. Either some ex.. 

in war must be performed before any one can be advanced m 
the military line, or become eminent for wisdom before they can ob- 
tain a seat in council. It would appear to the Indians a 111 : 101*1 ridicu¬ 
lous thing to see a man lead on a company of warrior®, as an officer, 
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who had himself never been in a battle in hit life$ eyen in cate of 
merit, they are slow in advancing any one, until they arrive at or 

near middle age. 

They invite every one that comes to their house or camp to eat, 

while they have anything to give; and it is bad manners to refuse 

eating when invited. They are very tenacious of their old mode of 

dressing and painting, and do not change their fashions as we do.— 
They are very fond of -tobacco, and the men almost all smoke it, 
mixed with sumach leaves, or red willow bark, pulverized, though 
they seldom use it in any other way. They make use of the pipe 
also as a token of love and friendship. 

In courtship they also differ from us. It is a common 
n, for a young woman, if in love, to make suit to a young 
though the first address may be by the man, yet the other is the most 
common. The squaws are generally very immodest in their words 
and actions, and will oAen put the young men to the blush. The 
men commonly appear to be possessed of much more modesty than 
the women; yet I have been acquainted with some young squaws 
that appeared really modest: genuine it must be, as they were under 
very little restraint in the channel of education or custom. 

When the Indians meet one another, instead of raying, how do 
you do, they commonly salute in the following manner: you are my 
friend—the reply is, truly friend, I am your friend ; or cousin, you 
yet exist—the reply is, certainly I do. They have their children 
under tolerable command; seldom ever whip them, and their common 
mode of chastising is, by docking them in cold water ; therefore their 
children are more obedient in the winter season than they are in the 
summer, though they are then not so often ducked. They are a 
peaceable people, and scarcely ever wrangle or scold, when sober; 
but they are very much addicted to drinking, and men and women 
will become intoxicated, if they can by any means procure or obtain 

spirituous liquor, and then they.are commonly either extremely merry 

and kind, or very tnrbulent, ill humored and disorc' 


ON THEIR TRADITIONS AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS. 


As the family that I was adopted into was intermarried with the 
Wyandots and Ottawas, three tongues were commonly spoken, viz : 
Caughnewaga, or what the French call Iroque, also the Wyandot 
and Ottawa ; by this means I had an opportunity of learning these 
three tongues ; and found that these nations varied in their traditions 
and opinions concerning religion; mmI even numbers of the same 

nations differed widely lira their religious sentiments. Their tradi. 

tions are vaigiue, whimsical, romantic, and many of them scarce worth 
relating, and not any of them reach back to the creation of the world. 
Th e Wyandots come th e nearest to this. If hey tell of a squ aw that 
was found when an infant, in the water, in a canoe made of bulrushes ; 
this squaw became a great prophetess, and did many wonderful 
things; she turned water into dry land, and at length made this con¬ 
tinent, which was at that time only a very small island, and licit a few 
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Indians on it Though they were then but few, they had not suffi 
cient room to hunt; therefore this squaw went to the water side, and 
prayed that this little island might be enlarged. The Great Bei 
then heard her prayer, and sent great numbers of water tortoises, an 
muskrats, which brought with them mud and other materials for en¬ 
larging this island, and by this means, they say, it was increased to 
the size that it now remains; therefore, they say, that the white 
people ought not to encroach upon them, or take their land from them, 
because their great grandmother made it. They say, that about this 
time the angels, or heavenly inhabitants, as they call them, frequently 
visited them and talked with their forefathers, and gave directions 
how to pray, and how to appease the Great Being when he was of¬ 
fended. They told them they were to offer sacrifice, burn tobacco, 
buffalo and deer bones ; but they were not to bum bears or racoons* 
bones in sacrifice. 

The Ottawas say, that there are two Great Beings that govern and 
rule the universe, who are at war with each other; the one they call 
Maneto, and the other Matchemaneto. They say that Maqeto is all 
kindness and love, and that Matchemaneto is an evil spirit that de¬ 
lights in doim mischief; and some of them think tlnit they are equal 
in power, and therefore worship the evil spirit out of a principle of 
fear. Others doubt which of the two may be the most powerful, and 
therefore endeavor to keep in favour with both, by giving each of 
them some kind of worship. Others say, that Maneto is the first 
great cause, and therefore must be all powerful and supreme, and 
ought to be adored and worshipped, whereas Matchemaneto ought to 
be rejected and despised. 

Those of the Ottawas that worship the evil spirit, pretend to be 
great conjurors. I think if there is any such thing now in the world 
as witchcraft, it is among these people. 1 have been told wonderful 
stories concerning their proceedings, but never was eye witness to 
any thing that appeared evidently supernatural. 

.Some of the Wyandots and Caughnewagas profess to be Homan 

; but even these retain many of the notions of their ances- 
Those of them who reject the Roman Catholic religion, hold 
ere is one great first cause, whom they call Owaneeyo , that 
rules and governs the universe, and takes care of all his creatures, 
rational and irrational, and gives them their food in due season, and 
hears the prayers of all those that call upon him ; therefore it is but 
just and reasonable to pray, and offer sacrifice to this Great Being, 
and to do those things that are pleasing in his sight;—but they dif¬ 
fer widely, in what is pleasing or displeasing to this Great Being.— 
Some hold that following nature or their own propensities is the way 
to happiness, and cannot be displeasing to the Deity, because he de¬ 
lights in the happiness of his creatures, and does nothing in vain, but 
gave these dispositions with a design to lead to happiness, and there¬ 
fore they ought to be followed. Others reject this opinion altogether, 
and say, that following their own propensities in this manner, is 
neither the means of happiness nor the way to please the Deity. 
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Tecaughretanego was of opinion, that following nature in a limited 

sense was reasonable and right. He said, that most of the irrational 
animals, by following their natural propensities, were led to the great- 
est pitch of happiness that their natures and the world they lived in 
would admit of. le said, that mankind and the rattlesnakes had 
evil dispositions, that led them to injure themselves and others. He 
gave instances of this. He said he had a puppy that he did not in¬ 
tend to raise, and in order to try an experiment, he lied this puppy 
on a pole, and held it to a rattlesnake, which bit it several times; that 
he observed the snake shortly after, rolling about apparently in great 
misery, so that it appeared to have poisoned itself as well as the 
puppy. The other instance he gave was concerning himself. He 
said, that when he was a young man, he was very fond of the women, 
and at length got the venereal disease, so that by following this pro¬ 
pensity, he was led to injure himself and others. He said, our hap¬ 
piness depends on our using our reason, in order to suppress these 
evil dispositions; but when our propensities neither lead us to injure 
ourselves nor others, we might with safety indulge them, or even 
pursue them as the means of happiness. 

The Indians generally, are of opinion that there are a great num¬ 
ber of inferior deities, which they call Carreyagaroona^ which sig¬ 
nifies the heavenly inhabitants. These beings they suppose are 
employed as assistants, in managing the affairs of the universe, and 
in inspecting the actions of men ; and that even the irrational ani¬ 
mals are engaged in viewing their actions, and bearing intelligence to 
the gods. The eagle, for this purpose, with her keen eye, is soaring 
about in the day, and the owl, with her nightly eye, perched on the 
trees around their camp in the night; therefore, when they observe 
the eagle or the owl near, they immediately offer sacrifice, or burn 
tobacco, that they may have a good report to carry to the gods.— 
They say that there are also great numbers of evil spirits, which 
they call Onasahroona, which signifies th«t inhabitants of the lower 
regions* These, they say, are employed in disturbing the world, 
and the good spirits are always going after them, and setting things 
to right, so that they are constantly working in opposition to each 
other. Some talk of a future stale, but not with any certainty : at 
best their notions are vague and unsettled. Others deny a future state 
altogether, and say, that after death, they neither think nor live. 

As the Caughnewagas and the Six Nations speak nearly the same 
language, their theology is also nearly alike. When I met with the 
Shawnees, or Delawares, as 1 could not speak their longue, t spoke 
* Ottawa to litem, and as it boro some resemblance to their language, 
we understood each other in some common affairs; but as 1 could 
only converse with them very imperfectly, I cannot from my own 
knowledge, with certainty, give any account of their theological 
opinions. 

ON THEIR POLICE, OR CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

I have often heard of Indian kings, but never saw any. How* any 
term used by tho Indians, in their own tongue, for the chief man of 
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a nation, could be rendered king, 1 know not. The chief of a 
tion in neither a ssprene ruler, monarch or potentate. He can 
ther make war or peace, leaguee or treaties. He cannot impress 

dispose of magazines. He cannot adjourn, prorogue or 
dissolve a general assembly, nor can he refuse his asseiilt to their 
conclusions, or in any manner control them. 'With them there is no 
such thing as hereditary succession, title of nobility, or royal blood, 
even talked of. The chief of a nation, even with the consent of his 
assembly, or council, cannot raise one shilling of tax ciif the citizens, 
but only reeeive what they please to give as free and voluntary do¬ 
nations. The chief of a nation has to hunt for bis living, as any 
other citizen. How then can they, with any propriety, be called 
kings ? I apprehend that the white people were formerly so fond of 
the name of kings, and so ignorant of their power, that they concluded 
the chief man of a nation must be a king. 

As they are illiterate, they consequently have no written code of 
laws. What they execute as laws, are their old customs, or the im¬ 
mediate result of new councils. Bome of their aneien t laws or cus¬ 
toms are very pernicious, and disturb the public'weal. Their vague 

law of marriage is a glaring instance of this, as the man and his wife 
nr© under no legal obligation to live together, if they arc both willing 
to part. They hive little form, or ceremony among them in matri¬ 
mony, but do like the Israelites of old—lie man goes in into the 
woman and she becomes hie wife. The years of puberty, ami the 
age of consent, is about fourteen of the women, and eighteen for the 
men. Before I was taken by the Indians, I had often heard that in 
the ceremony of marriage, the man gave the woman a deer’s leg, 
and she gave him a red ear of corn, signifying that she was’to keep 
him in bread, and he was to keep her in meat. _ I inquired of them 
concerning the truth of this, and they said they knew nothing of it* 
further than that they had heard it was the ancient custom among 
some nations. Their frequent changing of partners prevents propa¬ 
gation, creates disturbances, and often occasions murder and blood¬ 
shed ; though this is commonly committed under the pretence of 
being 
with 

another, is a very unjust law or custom 

The extremes they run into in dividing the necessaries of life, 
are hurtful to tli-e public weal; though their dividing meat when 
hunting, may answer a valuable purpose, as one family may have 
success one day, and the other the next; but their earring this cus¬ 
tom to the town, or to agriculture, is striking at the root of industry; 
as industrious personal ought to be rewarded, and the lazy suffer for 
their indolence. 

They have 

degrading : even murder is not punish* 

friends of the murdered are at liberty to stay tne murderer, ti some 
atonement is not made. Their not annexing penalties to their laws, 
is perhaps not as great a crime, or as unjust and cruel, as the bloody 
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laws of England, which we have so long shamefully practised, and 
which are to be iu force in this State, until our penitentiary house is 
finished, which is now building, and then they are to be repealed. 

Let us also take a view of the advantages attending Indian police : 
—they are not oppressed or perplexed with expensive litigation.— 
They are not injured by legal robbery. They have no splendid 
villains that make themselves grand and great upon other people’s 
labour. They have neither church nor state erected as money-ma¬ 
king machines. 

ON THEIR DISCIPLINE AND METHOD OF WAR. 

I have often heard the British officers call the Indians the undis¬ 
ciplined savages, which is a capital mistake—as they have all the 
essentials of discipline. They are under good command, and punc¬ 
tual in obeying orders: they can act in concert, and when their of¬ 
ficers lay a plan and give orders, they will cheerfully unite in putting 
all their directions into immediate execution; and by each man ob¬ 
serving the motion or movement of his right baud companion, they 
can communicate the motion from right to left, and march abreast in 
concert, and in scattered order, though die line may he more than a 
mile long, and continue, if occasion requires, for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, without disorder or confusion. They can perform various 
necessary manoeuvres, either slowly, or as fast as they can run: 
they can form a circle, or serai-circle: the circle they make use of 
in order to surround the enemy, and the semi-circle, if the enemy 
has a river on one side of them. They can also form a large hol¬ 
low square, face out and take trees ; this they do, if their enemies 
are about surrounding them, to prevent being shot from either side of 
the tree. 

When they go into battle, they are not loaded or encumbered with 
many clothes, as they commonly fight waked, save only breech-clout, 
leggins and moccasins. There is no such thing as corporal punish¬ 
ment used, in order to bring them under such good discipline : de¬ 
grading is the only chastisement, and they are so unanimous in this, 
that it effectually answers the, purpose. Their officers plan, order 
and conduct matters until they are brought into action, and then each 
man is to fight as though he was to gain the battle himself. General 
orders are commonly given in time of battle, either to advance or 
retreat, and is done by a shout or yell, which is well understood, and 
then they retreat or advance in concert. They are generally well 
equipped, and exceedingly expert and active in the use of arms.— 
Could it be supposed that undisciplined troops could defeat Generals 
Braddock, Grant, &c f It may he said by some, that the French 
were also engaged in this war: true, they were; yet I know it was 
the Indians that laid the plan, and with small assistance put it into 
execution. The Indians had no aid from the French, or any other 
power, when they besieged Fort Pitt, in the year 1763, and cut off 
the communication for a considerable time, between that post and 
Fort Loudon, and would have defeated General Bouquet’s army, 
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(who were on the way to raise the siege,) had it not been for 
assistance of the Virginia Volunteers. They had no British troops 

when they defeated Colonel Crawford, near the Sandusky * 
time of the American war with Great Britain ; or when they 
defeated Colonel Loughrie, on the Ohio, near the Miami, on his way 
to meet General Clarke; this was also in the time of the British war. 

mi ( r 

It was the Indians alone that defeated Colonel Todd, in Kentucky, 

near the Blue I.iicks, in the year 1782; and Colonel Harmer, betwixt 

the Ohio and Lake Erie, in the year 1790, and General St. Clair, in 

the year 1791; and it is said that there were more of our men killed 

at this defeat, than there were in any one battle during our contest 

with Great Britain. They had no aid, when they fought even the 
• * * ,!»• 1 

inia 




Virginians, they made a moat artful retreat. Notwithstanding they 
had the Ohio to cross, some continued firing, whilst others were cros- 
sing the river; in this manner they proceeded, until they all got over, 
before the Virginians knew that they had retreated ; and in this re¬ 
treat, they carried off all their wounded. In the most of the foregoing 
defeats, they fought with an inferior number, though in this, I believe, 
it was not the case. 

Nothing can be more unjustly represented, than the different ac¬ 
counts we have had of their number from time to time, both by their 
own computations and that of the British. While I was among them, 
I saw the account of the number that they in those parts gave to the 
French, and kept it by me. When they, in their own council-house, 
were taking an account of their number, with a piece of bark newly 
stripped, and a small stick, which answered the end of a slate and a 
pencil, I took an accoun t of the different nations and tribes, wh ich I 
added together, and found there were not half the number, which 
they had given the French; and though they were then their allies, 
an ! lived among them, it was not easy finding out the deception, as 
they were a wandering set, and some of them almost always in the 
woods hunting. 1 asked one of the chiefs what was their reason for 
making such different returns ? He said it was for political reasons, 

to obtain greater presents from the French, by telling them 
could not divide such and such quantities of goods among so 
many. 

( In the year of General Bouqu et’s last campaign, 1764,1 saw the 
official return made by the British officers, of the number of Indians 
that were in arms against us that jeWf which amounted to thirty 

thousand. As I was then a lieutenant in the British service, I told 

them 1 was of opin ion that there was not above one thousand, in 
arms against us, as they were divided by Broadstreet’s army, being 
then at Lake Erie. The British officers hooted at me, and said they 
could not make England sensible of the difficulties they laboured 
under in fighting them, as England expected that their troops could 
fight the undisciplined savages in America, five to one, as they did 
the East Indians, and therefore my report would not answer their 
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purp se, as tli iy could not give an honorable account of the war, but 
by augmenting their number. 11 am of opinion that from Braddock’s 
war, until the present time, there never were more than three thou- 








Indians 9 

accounts, during the whole of Braddock’s war, our from 1755, 

1758, they killed or took fifty of our people, for one that they lost. 

In the war that commenced in the year 1763, they killed, compara- 
tively few of our people, and lost more of theirs, as the frontiers, 
(especially the Virginians,) had learned something of their method 

of war: yet, they in this war, according to their own accounts, 
(which 1 believe to be true,) killed or took ten of our people, for one 




Let us now take a view of the blond and treasure that was sp< 
in opposing, comparatively, a few Indian warriors, with only some 
assistance 'from the French, the first four years of the war. Addi¬ 
tional to the amazing destruction and slaughter that the frontiers 
sustained, from James river to Susquehanna, and about thirty miles 
broad; the following campaigns were also carried on against the 
Inti itun General Braddock’s, in the jmr 1755 ; Colonel Arm- 

strong’s, against the Cattanyan town, on the Allegheny, 1757; 
General Forbes’s, in 1758; General Stan wick’s, in 1750 ; General 
Monkton’s, in 1760; Colonel Bouquet’s in 1761, and 1763, when 
he fought the battle of Brushy Run, and lost above one hundred men, 
but, by the assistance of the Virginia volunteers, drove the Indians ; 
Colonel Armstrong’s, up the west branch of Susquehanna, in 1763 ; 
General Broadstreet’s up Lake Erie, in 1764; General Bouquet’s, 
against the Indians at Muskingum, 1764; Lord Dunmore’s, in 
1174; General M’Intosh’s, in 1778 ; Colonel Crawford’s, shortly 
after his; General Clarke’s, in 1778-1780 ; Colonel Bowman’s, in 
1770; General Clarke’s, in 1782—against the Wabash, in 1786; 
General Logan’s, against the Shawanees. in 1786; General Wilkin¬ 
son’s, in -.; Colonel Harmer’s, in 1790; and General St. Clair’s, 

in 1791 ; which, in all, are twenty-two campaigns, besides smaller 
expeditions—such as the French Creek expedition 
ward’s, Lotighrie’s, Ac. All these were exclusive 
men that were internally employed as scouting 

ing forts, guarding stations, Ac. When we take the foregoing occur.. 

rences into consideration, may we not reasonably conclude, that they 
are the best disciplined troops in the known world ? Is it not the 
best discipline that has the greatest tendency to annoy the enemy and 
save their own men ! I apprehend that the Indian discipline in as 
well calculated to answer the purpose in the woods of America, as 
the British discipline in Flanders: and British discipline in the woods, 
is the way to have 
fending themselves 

Let us take a view of the benefits we have received, by what 
we have learned of their art of war, which cost us dear, and the 
we have sustained for want of it. and then see if it will licit be 
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worth our while to retain whal we have, and also to endeavour to 
improve in this necessary branch of business. Though we have 
made considerable proficiency in this line, and in some respects 
them, viz : as marksmen, and in cutting our rifles, and keeping 
them in good order; yet, I apprehend, we are far behind in their 

in being able to surprise. May we not conclude, that 
the progress we had made in their art of war, contributed considera¬ 
bly toward" our success, in various respects, when contending with 
Great Britain for liberty t Had the British king attempted to enslave 
m fiefore Braddock’s war, in all probability he might readily have 
done it, because, except the New Englanders, who had formerly 
been engaged in war with the Indians, we were unacquainted with 
any kind of war; but after fighting such a subtle and barbarous ene¬ 
my as the Indians, we were not terrified at the approach of British 

t Burgoyne’s defeat accomplished, in some mea- 
mode of fighting ? And did not Gen. Morgan’s 
riflemen, and many others, fight with greater success, in consequence 
of what they bad learned of their art of war l Kentucky would not 
have been settled at the time it was, had the Virginians been altogether 
ignorant of this method of war. 

In Braddock’s war the frontiers were laid waste for above three 
hundred miles long, and generally about thirty broad, excepting some 
that were living in forts, and many hundreds, or perhaps thousands, 
killed or made captives, and horses, and all kinds of property carried 
off: but, in the next Indian war, though we had the same Indians to 
cope with, the frontiers almost all stood their ground, because they were 
by this time, in some measure, acquainted with their manoeuvres; 
and the want of this in the first war, was the cause of the loss of 
many hundreds of our citizens, and much treasure. 

Though large volumes have been written on morality, yet it may 
be all summed up In saying, do as you would wish to be done by; so 
the Indians sum up the art of war in the following mannner: 

The busine of the private warriors is to be under command, or 
punctually to obey orders: to learn to march abreast in scattered 

as to be in readiness to surround the enemy, or 











to endure hunger and hardships 
with patience and fortitude; to tell the truth at all times to their 

, but more especially when sent out to spy the enemy. 

era..-They say that it would be absurd to ap- 

ii man an omcer whose skill and courage had never been tried-* 
that all officers should be advanced only according to merit; that no 
one man should have the absolute command of an army; that a 
council of officers are to determine when, and how an attack is to 
be made; that it is the business of the officers to lay plans to take 
every advantage of the enemy ; to ambush 
prevent being ambushed and surprised themselves. It is the duty 
of officers to prepare and deliver speeches to the men, in order to 
animate and encourage them; and on the march, to prevent the men, 
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at any time, from getting into a huddle, because if the enemy should 
surround them in this position, they would be exposed to the ene¬ 
my's fire. It is likewise their business at all limes to endeavour to 
annoy their enemy, and save their own men, and therefore ought 
never to bring on an attack without considerable advantage, or with¬ 
out what appeared to them the sure prospect of victory, and that 
with the loss of few men; and if at any time they should be mista¬ 
ken in this, and are like to lose many men by gaining the victory, it 
is their duty to retreat, and wait for a belter opportunity of defeating 
their enemy, without the danger of losing so many men. Their 
conduct proves that they act upon these principles ; therefore it is, 
that from Braddock’s war to the present time, they have seldom 
ever made an unsuccessful attack. The battle at the mouth of the 
Great Kenhawa is the greatest instance of this : and even then, 
though the 'ndians killed about three for one they lost, yet they 
retreated. The loss of the Virginians in this action was seventy 
killed, and the same number wounded. The Indians lost twenty 
killed on the held, and eight, who died afterwards of their wounds. 
This was the greatest loss of men that I ever knew the Indians to 
sustain in any one battle. They will commonly retreat if their men 
are falling fast; they will not stand cutting like the Highlanders or 
other British troops ; but this proceeds from a compliance with their 
rules of war rather than cowardice. If they are surrounded they 
will fight while there is a man of them alive, rather than surrender. 
When Col. John Armstrong surrounded the Cattanyan town, on 
the Allegheny river, Captain Jacobs, a Delaware chief, with some 
warriors took possession of a house, defended themselves for some 
time, and killed a number of our men. As Jacobs could speak 
English, our people called on him to surrender* He said, that he 
and his men were warriors, and they would all fight while life 
remained. He was again told that they should be well used if they 
would only surrender; and if not, the house should be burnt down 
over their heads. Jacobs replied, he could eat fire; and when the 
house was in a flame, he, and they that were with him, came out in 
a fighting position, and were all killed. As they are a sharp, active 
kind of people, and war is their principal study, in this they have 
arrived at considerable perfection. We may learn of the Indians 
what is useful and laudable, and at the same time lay aside their 
barbarous proceedings. It is much to be lamented, that some of our 
frontier riflemen are too prone to imitate them in their inhumanity. 
During the British war, a considerable number of men from below 
Fort Pill, crossed the Ohio, and marched into a town of friendly 
Indians, chiefly Delawares, who professed the Moravian religion. 
As the Indians apprehended no danger, they neither lifted arms nor 
fled* After these riflemen were some time in the town, and the 
Indians altogether in their power, in cool blood they massacred the 
whole town, without distinction of age or sex. This was an act of 
barbarity beyond any thing I ever knew to be committed by the 
savages themselves, 
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e we not made greater proficiency in the Indian art of 
because we are too proud to imitate them« even though 
a means of preserving the lives of many of our citizens ? 
No! We are not above borrowing language from them, such 
homony, pone, tomahawk, dec., which is of little or no use to 
I apprehend, that the reasons why we have not improved more 
this respect are as follow ; no important acquisition is to be obtained 
but by attention and diligence; and as it is easier to learn to move 
and act in concert, in close order, in the open plain, than to act in 
concert in scattered order in the woods, so it is easier to learn our 
discipline than the Indian manoeuvres. They train up their boys in 
the art of war from the time they are twelve or fourteen years of age; 

the principal chance our people had of learning was, by 
tbeir manoeuvres 

astonished that no one has written upon this important 
subject, as their art of war would not only be of use to us in case of 
another rupture with them; but were only part of our men tatigfit 
this art, accompanied with our continental discipline, I think no 
European power, after trial, would venture to show its head in the 
American woods. 
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Tub following is aw Abridgment cup what the Narrator has buffered and seek, 

■liCIllLlIIllS! UPWARDS OF RIGHT TEARS CAPTIVITY.WITH THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA. HlS 

DESIGN in thh jBssat is, to illcstratr facts as thst occurred, carefully avoiding 

TO EXAGGERATE ANT THING THAT HAS COME UNDER HIS OBSERVATION ; NEITHER 
HIS DBSIGN TO GIVE A GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OP THE COUNTRY HR PASSED 
THAT HAVING BEEN DONE ALREADY BY ABLER PBX8. 

HlS ENDEAVOUR THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 18 TO MARC IT INTELLIGIBLE TO THB MEANEST 
CAPACITY } WHEREVER HR HAS DRBHED IT NECESSARY TO RETAIN INDIAN WORDS, 

DIVIDED THEM INTO SYLLABLES, IX ORDER TO GIVE THE READER AN IDEA OF 
NONCIATION. 
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1 was born in Newcastle county, in the state of Delaware. When 
I was five years old my father moved his family from thence to the 
back parts of then Cumberland* (now Franklin) county, to a place 
well known by the name of Conococheague settlement, where he 
made a purchase of a tract of land at sheriff's sale, abont a year be¬ 
fore what has been generally termed Braddock's war. Shortly after 
the commencement of the war, he moved his family into York Co., 
where he remained until the spring of 1756, when we ventured 
home; we had not been long at home until we were alarmed again ; 
we then fled down to Antietam settlement, where we remained 
until the beginning' of harvest, then ventured home to secure our 
crops; we stopped about three miles from home, where we got a 
small cabin to live in until my father went home and secured the 
grain. On the 26th day of July, 1756, my parents and my oldest 
sister went home to pull flax, accompanied by one John Allen, a 
neighbor, who had business at Fort Loudon, and promised to 
that way in the evening to accompany them back. Allen had 
ceeded but about two miles toward Loudon until be heard the Indians 
. killed a man that morning, abont a mile and a half from where 
parents were at work ; he then, instead of going back to accom¬ 
pany them home agreeably to his promise, took a circuitous rout of 
about six or seven miles, for fear of the Indians. When he came 
home, my brother and I were playing on the great road, a short dis¬ 
tance from the house; he told us to go immediately to the house, or 
the Indians would catch us, adding, at the same time, that he supposed 

our father and mother by that time. 

We were small, I was about eight years old, my brother was but 
five; we went to the house, the people were all in a bustle, making 
ready to go to a fort about a mile off. I recollect of hearing them 
say, that somebody should * go and give my parents notice; none 
would venture to go; my brother and I concluded that we would 
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go ourselves; accordingly wc laid off our browsers and went off 
our shirts, unnoticed by any person, leaving a little sister about two 
years ^ old ^ sleeping inched; when we . got in jiig;ht 

came within about fifty or sixty yards of the house, all of a sudden 
the Indians came rushing out of a thicket upon us ; they were six 
in number, to wit, five Indians and one Frenchman; they divided 

into two parties ; three rushed across the path before, and three be- 
hind ins, ‘ This part of the scene appears to me yet, more like a 
dream than any thing real: my brother screamed aloud the instant 
we saw them; for my part, it appeared to me that the one party 
were Indians and the other white people ; they stopped before us, I 
was making my way betwixt 






there 


casins on my feet; my brother at that instant broke off from them, 
running towards the house, screaming as he went; they brought 
him back, and started off as fast as I was able to ran along with 
them, one of them carrying my brother on his hack. We ran along 
side of the field where my parents were at work, they were only in¬ 
tercepted from our view by a small, ridge in the field, that lay paral¬ 
lel to the course we were running; when we had got about seventy 
or eighty perches from the field, we sat down in a thicket of bushes, 
where we heard our father calling us; two of the Indians ran off 
towards the house, but happily missed him, as he had returned back 
to the field, supp sing that we had gone back again. The other four 
started off with us as fast as I was able to travel along with them, 
jumping across every road we came to, one catching by each arm 
and slii ging me over the road to prevent our tracks from being 
discovered. 

We travelled all that day, observing still when we came to an 
eminence, one of them would climb up a tree, and point out the 
course they should take, in order, I suppose, to avoid being disco v- 

rain towards evening; we travelled on till a good 
while after night; at last we took up our lodging under a large tree; 
spread 

us ; an Indian laid down on each side of us on the edge of 
the rest laid down at our head and feet. At break of day we started 
again ; about sun-rise we heard a number of axes at a short distance 

from os, we also discovered where logs had been dragged on the 
ground the day before; they immediately took the alarm and made 
as quick as possible. Towards evening we stopped on the side 

a mountain ; two of the Indians and the Frenchman, went down 


were 













hogs on their backs, and a 

also a parcel 

the apples, which was the first nourishment we got 
we were taken. We then went down tfie mountain into an obscure 


of green apples in their bosoms ; they gave us some of 
rhich was the first nourishment we irot from the time 
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'place, where they kindled a fire and singed the hair off the hogs and 
roasted them, the fowl they roasted for us ; we had not been long 
there till we heard the war halloo up the run from where we had 
our fire, the two Indians came to us, whom I mentioned had ran to¬ 
wards the house when they heard my father calling us; they had a 
scalp with them, by the color of the hair I concluded it had been my 
father’s, but I was mistaken, it was the scalp of the man they killed 
the morning before they took us ; the scalp they made two of, and 
dried them at the Ire. After roasting the meat and drying the sc 
we took to the mountain again, when we had got about half way 
up, we stopped and sat down on an old log—after a few minutes rest 
they rose up one after another and went to the sides of rocks and 
old logs and began to scrape away the leaves, where they drew 
blankets, bells, a small kettle, and several oth< 
had hidden when they were coming down. We got over the moun¬ 
tain that evening $ about sunset we crossed a large road in sight of a 
waste house; we went about a quarter of a mile forlher and encamped 
by the side of a large run ; one of them went about two or three 
hundred yards from the camp and shot a deer and brought it to the 
camp on his back. I had been meditating my escape from the time 
we crowed the road. Shortly after dark we laid down, I was placed 
next to the fire, my brother next, and an Indian laid down on the 
edge of the blanket behind us ; I awoke some time in the night, and 
roused my brother, whispering to him to rise, and we would go off, 
be told me that he could not go, I told him that I would go myself, 
he replied that he did not care. I got up as softly as I could, but 
had not got more than three our four yards from the fire till the Indian 
who lay at our backs raised his head and said, 44 Where you go ?” 
I told him I was going to p—s ; he said, 44 make haste , come sleep” 
I went and laid down again. 

Next morning four of the Indians and the Frenchman went off on 
a scout, leaving one to take care of us* About the middle of the 
day, they came running the way we came the evening before—they 
hallooed as soon as they came in sight; by the time they got to 
camp, the one who took care of us had all their things 
their blankets; the one who took care of us took me on 
and ran as fast as he could, for about a quarter of a mile, then threw 
me down, broke a twig and switched me along until we got on the 
mountain again; about an hour after, we began to gather whortle¬ 
berries, as they were very plenty on the mountains; 
for us, for I verily believe we would have starved, had it not been 
for the berries, for we could not eat the meat without bread or salt. 
We got off the mountain that evening, and encamped in a thicket; 
rained that night and the next morning; they had made a shade 
Borne of their spare blankets; we were long in starting the next 
morning. Whilst we were sittin 

port of two guns at a little distance directly the way we came the 
evening before; they started up in an instant, and picked up their 
blankets and other articles: the one who carried me before took me 
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on his back and ran hub fast as he could f for ah ut half a mile, then 
threw me down and whipped me along as they had done the day 
before. It must be observed that they always carried my brother 
time about; for my part it was the only two rides I got from the 

taken, till we got to Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburg.)— 
I must pass over many occurrences that happened on our way to 
Pittsburg, excepting one or two. The morning before we came to 
Kee-ak-kshee-man-nit-toos, which signifies Cut Spirit, an old town 
at the junction of La-el-harwieck , or Middle Creek, and Quin-nim - 
mough-koong, or Can-na-maugh, or Otter Creek, as the word 
signifies. The morning before we got there, they pulled all the hair 
out of our heads, except a small spot on the crown, which they left. 
We flrot to the town about the middle of the day f where we got some 

morning we set out for 
came to several Indian 

us some bread, which was the first we tasted from the lime we were 
taken. About a mile or two before we came to the fort, we met an 
old Indian, whose dress made him appear very terrifying to us; he 
had a brown coat on him, no shirt, his breast bare, a breech-clout, a 
pair of leggins and moccasont, his face and breast painted rudely 
with Vermillion and verdigris, a large bunch of artificial hair, dyed 
of a crimson color, fixed on the top or crown of his head, a large 
triangle piece of silver hanging below his nose, that covered almost 
the whole of his upper lip; his ears fwhich had been cut according 
to their peculiar custom) were stretened out with fine brass wire, 
made in the form (but much larger) of what is commonly fixed in 
suspenders, so that, perhaps, he appeared something like what you 
might apprehend to be a likeness of the devil. As he approached 

toward us, the rest said something to him,-...-he took hold of nine by 

the arm, and lashed me about from side to side, at last h© threw me 
from him as far as he was able, then he took hold of my brother, 
and served him the same way. Shortly after that, they stopped and 
painted us, tying or fixing a large bunch of hawk’s feathers on the 
top of each of our heads, then raised the war halloo, viz: one hallo© 
each scalp, and one for each prisoner, still repeating 

Indians who came running out 
us—we were lanen to tne middle of their encar 
their chiefs huts; after they had given a narrative of their adventure, 
the old chief drew out a small ba^ from behind his bed and took out 
a large bell of wampum and fixed it around my neck; we then started 
down to the fort, a great number of Indians of both sexes were para¬ 
ded on each side of the path to see us as we went along; some of 
them were shoving in little fellows to strike us, and others advising 
me to strike them, hut we seemed to be both afraid of each other; 

French house, where a 
one of the chiefs took my 

hand and handed him to a Frenchman who was standing 
door, which was the last sight I had of him: after that he took me 

hand, and made a speech for about half an hour, then handed 
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me to an Indian who was sitting on the hearth smoking his pipe; he 
took me between his legs, (he could talk very good English,) and 
asked me several questions, telling me that I was his brother, that 
the people had killed a brother of his about a year before, and that 
these good men (meaning the warriors who took us) had gone and 
brought me to replace his deceased brother; he also told me that he 
had been raised amongst the white people, and that he had been 
taught to read when he was young, but that he had almost forgot it* 
l believe he was telling me the truth, for he knew all the letters and 
figures. He then took me by the hand and led me to the Jll-lee-ge- 
€ angling or Allegheny river, which signifies an impression made by 
the foot of a human being ; for, said they, the land is so rich about it 
that a person cannot travel through the lands adjoining it without 
leaving the mark of their feet. We got in a canoe and went across 
the river, where a great number of Indians were encamped. He led 
me through their encampment; towards evening we came back,— 
Shortly after our return two young fellows took me by the hand and 
led me to the river, we got into a canoe and paddled about thirty or 
forty yards from the shore, when they laid down their paddles and 
laid hold of me by the w rists, and plunged me over head and ears 
under the water, holding me down till I was almost smothered, then 
drew r me up to get breath. This they repeated several times, I had 
no other thought, but that they w T ere going to drow n me. I w r as at 
every interval pleading with them not to drown me; at last one of 
them said, “ me no fciflim, me washim I pleaded with them to let 
me into shallow w ater, and I would wash myself, accordingly they 
did—I then began to rub myself; they signified to me to dive; I 
dipped my face into the water and raised it up as quiek as I could; 
one of them stepped out of the canoe and laid hold of me on the 
back of my neck, and held me down to the bottom, till I was almost 
smothered, before he let me go, I then waded out; they put a new 
ruffled shirt on me, telling me that I was then an Indian, and that 
they would send me away to the rest of their friends. Accordingly 
I was sent off the next day with a female friend, to an uncle of my 
adopted brother's, who lived at a town called She-tui7ig-go f on Bea¬ 
ver creek. Nothing remarkable happened during our journey, ex¬ 
cepting several falls that I got off a young horse I was set on to ride. 
On the third or fourth night we arrived in 8he-nang~go, about an 
hour after dark; after the female friend whom I was sent with had 
informed the family who I was, they set up a lamentable cry, for 
some lime; when their lamentation was over, they came to me one 
after another and shook me by the hand, in token that they consid¬ 
ered me to stand in the same relationship to them as the one in 
whose stead 1 was placed. The next morning I w r as presented to 
my uncle, with whom I lived about a year. He was blind of one 
eye—a very good nalured man. In the beginning of winter he used 
to raise me up by day light every morning, and make me sit down 
in the creek up to my chin in the cold water, in order to make me 
hardy, as he Said, whilst he would sit on the bank smoking his pipe, 
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until he thought I had been long enough in the water, he would then 
bid me dive. After I came out of the water he would order 
not to go near the fire until I would 
the water was frozen over, he would then break 

before Christmas, I took very sick; I lay all winter 
and an old squaw attended me (what little attendance I 
used to go out in the snow and hunt up herbs by the old 
roots of which she would boil and make a kind of drink for me. 
She would never suiter me to taste cold water, or any kind of 1 flesh, 
or any thing that was sweet or salt. The only nourishment that I 
was suffered to take, was honey, or dumplings, made of coarse Indian 
meal boiled in water. As I said before, I lay 
side; I had nothing but a small blanket to cover me, part of which 
drew under me for my bed, my legs drew up so that I was oblig 
to crawl when I had occasion to go oat of doors. I remained in that 
situation till com planting time, when I began to get better. They 
anointed my knees and hams with bear’s oil, and made me -keep 
my knees stretched out as tight as I could bear them, by which 
means I got the use of my joints in about a month’s time. 

Shortly after I got able to run about, a dreadful accident hap. 

pened in my hands, in the following manner: The most of the 
Indians of the town were either at their corn-fields or out a fish¬ 
ing—my unde had been unwell for some time—he was below the 
town at the creek side, where he had an Indian doctor sweating 
him and conjuring out his disorder. He had a large pistol, which he 
had hung up by the guard at the head of his bed,—there were 
two brothers, relations of ours, the oldest was perhaps about my 
own age, the other about two years younger. The oldest boy 
took down the pistol and cocked it, threatening for diversion to 
shoot his brother: the little fellow ran off from us—I assisted him 
to let down the cock of the pistol, which he held in his left hand 
with the muzzle towards his body, and his right hand against the 
cock; I would then (after cautioning him to turn the rnnzzl 
body) draw the 








soon as his brother would come back to us, he would get it 
At last his brother got afraid and would not come near us 
any mote. He then threatened to shoot me; I fled out of the house 
from, him. The town lay in a semi-circular form, round a bend of 
the creek; there happened to be a woman at the upper end of the 
town (as we lived at the lower end,) that had observed me when 1 
fled out of the house from him-—he immediately called me back to 
assist him to let down the cock; I refused to go, nnless he would 
turn the butt of the pistol to me, which he did, I went in, in haste 
and forgot to caution him to hold the muzzle to one side) anti drew 
the trigger; the consequence was, the pistol went off and shot him in 
the stomach, the pistol flew out of our hands; he laid his hands 
across his breast and ran out of the house, screaming aloud as he 
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ran; I ran out of the house and looked after him, he went towards 
their own door, (about forty or fifty yards off.) he quit screaming be¬ 
fore he fell;—it was late in the evening; his mother and grandmother 
were coining from their cornfield at that instant; his grandmother 
just cast her t ye towards him. as she came past him, and came to 
me where l was standing; before they got near me, I told her that 
tf'atook, (for that was his name,) had shot himself; she turned away 
from mo without saying any thing. In a short time all the Indians 
in the town collected about me, examining me, and getting me to 
show them what way he took to shoot himself; I told them that he 
took the pistol in his left hand and held the muzzle to his stomach, 
whilst he pushed the trigger from him with his thumb : I held to the 
one story. At last the woman (whom I mentioned had seen me 
when I lied out of the house from him) came and told them that she 
was standing out of doors looking at me across the bond of the creek, 
at the time she heard the report of the pistol, and that I was stand¬ 
ing a considerable distance from the house at the time—at which 
they all dispersed. 

'There was something very singular in this affair, ns the same 
woman and her husband, about a year after the above accident, was 
the means of saving my life when 1 was apparently drowned, as I 
shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 

It happened to be the first funeral that 1 had seen amongst them, 
and not being acquainted with their customs, I was put to a terrible 
fright; shortly after dark they began to fire their guns, which they 
always do when any one dies. As all the family had gone to the 
wake, I was left by myself in the house; when the firing began l 
concluded that they were about to take my life; 1 therefore crept 
under a bed that was set upon forks drove into the ground, a con¬ 
siderable height off the floor, where I lay as close to the wall as I 
could get, till about break of day, when l was roused by the report 
of their guns again. 1 did not go near the corpse—however 1 heard 
them say, that he bled none, ns the coifing and the blaze of the pow¬ 
der had followed the ball into his body. There were several young 
squaws who had seen us running about with the pistol; they fre¬ 
quently charged me with being the cause of the boy’s death, which 
1 always denied, but Qt<ceJc-(/iteek-eo~?tiooc/i-(fue a little white girl, 
(a prisoner,) who lived with the family that the deceased belonged 
to, was like to be the worst evidence against me,—she told them 
Lhat she saw mo have the pistol in my hands several limes—but the 
woman’s evidence overruled the whole of them; however their 
minds were not entirely divested of the thoughts that I had taken 
his life, jus they often cast it up to me afterwards, that I had shot 
If'diook; especially when l would happen to get into a quarrel with 
any of the little fellows, they would tell me that l had killed one of 
them already, and that l wanted to kill another; however 1 deriared 
the thing was merely accidental. 

When I reflect on the above accident, and the circumstances at* 
tending it, my mind llows with gratitude to that Almighty Being 
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whose wise providence directs the affairs of the world; I do not 
say tin at a lie is justifiable m the sight of God, yet I am led to be 

was guided by providence in telling a manifest 
falseh c 1, which, perhaps, was the means of prolonging nay days; 
as I am led to believe, had the true circumstances of the case been 
known to them, I never should have seen the light of another day ; 
nor should 1 have expected that my body would have been laid unaer 
the ground, but that I would rather have been thrown into the creek, 
to be devoured by fish, or left above ground to be devoured by ver¬ 
min, an I knew to be the awe with two men, which I shall mention 
before I close this, narrative. 

Sometime in the summer following, we went to a treaty 
French at Presquile. On our way there, we went by 
town at or near where Meadville now stands: just as we 
town, we observed a number ol batteaux coming down 
Greek; the French came to the shore where they were; one of 
them offered to purchase me from tho Indians; he offered for me an 
old spade, wanting tin© handle, (which, perhaps, was the lowest value 
that ever was set upon me,) they laughed scornfully at him for his 
folly: however, they decamped immediately, for fear the French 
might come and isteal me away by night When we got to Pres¬ 
quile, I was given up to my Indian mother whom I had never seen 
before. After the treaty was over, my old uncle returned to She- 
nanggo, and left me with my old mother and two brothers some¬ 
thing older than myself; we had a step-father also, who hunted for 
us. We moved from Presquile near to fort Le Bceyf \ where my 
mother had raised a small patch of corn; we lived there till the fall, 
occasionally going to the fort to draw rations, as the French con¬ 
stantly supplied the Indians with provisions whilst they lay about 
the fort. The French always observed to fire off" a swivel, as a sa¬ 
lute, when the Indians came to the fort with prisoners or scalps. 

Towards fall my old brother (I call him old because he was 
the oldest of the family—he was not more than twenty-two or three) 
came to us, I had not seen him from the time I was given to him at 
tort Duquesne (or Pittsburgh) till then; he came to take us to She* 
nanggo to live amongst the rest of our friends. We had! but one 
horse to carry our provisions, our apparel we carried on our backs 
like the terrapin, so that we had to travel on foot. We were a long 
time on the way, as they frequently stopped three or four days at a 
place to hunt. We arrived at Shenauggo in the beginning of winter. 
Not long after our arrival, I took a severe turn of the pleurisy, and 
lay very ill for about twenty days ; my old mother and an old aunt 
paid great attention to me; observing, with regard to my drink and 

former attendant had done before. 















The next summer 1 

town, excepting one man and a woman, were out 

fields, leaving the young ones to take care of their houses, 
ten o’clock of the day, four of the little fellows and I went into the 
creek to bathe ourselves ; the creek is perhaps about sixty or seventy 
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there is a ridge of rocks that reaches across the stream, 
often observed the Indians wading across, the water 
each side: I ventured to wade over, and 

jout a rod off the shore on the opposite side ; 
when the water began to get too deep for me, I turned about, proud 

performance. When I had got about half way back I missed 
my course, and all at once stepped over the edge of the rocks, and 
went down over head and ears; I made a few springs as high as I 
could above the water, at last I swallowed so much water, and not 
having yet learned to swim, I was obliged to give over. When the 
little fellows who came to bath along with me, saw that I had given 
myself up, they raised the scream. The woman whom I mentioned 

e running to the bank to see what was the matter; 

was the name they 
me) was drowned. She immediately ran to the house and awaked 
her husband, who came as quick as possible (as they told me after¬ 
wards) to my relief; as I kept afloat all the time, he waded up to his 
chin before tie could get a hold of me by the leg, he then trailed me 
through the water until he got to the rocks that I had stepped over, 
he then laid me cin his shoulder and brought rue out to the bank, 
where he threw me down, supposing that I was dead. It happened 
that my head was down hHl; the water gushed out of my mouth and 
nose; they had previously sent off one or the little boys to inform my 
friends of the accident After some time I began to show some signs 
of life. He then took me by the middle, clasping his hands across 
my belly, and shook me, the water still running plentifully out of 
my mouth and nose. By the time my friends arrived, I 'began to 
breathe more freely, ’They carried me up to the bank to a weik-a- 
umum , or house, and laid me down on a deer skin, where I lay till 
about the middle of the afternoon; at last I awoke out of sleep and 
Was surprised to see a great number of Indians of both sexes stand¬ 
ing around me. I raised my head, my old brother advanced toward 
me, and said, 44 au moy gh-t-ha-heth a-motgh that is, rise, go and 

“ then recollected what I had been doing. He told 
would see me in the creek again he would drown me 
; however the very next day I was paddling in the water 
again. Some time whilst we resided at Shenang-go , (perhaps in the 
latter end of November,) about thirty warriors returned through She- 
nang-gOj from a tour; tney were of the Mingo nation: they had a 
number of scalps with them, and a prisoner, a man of about twenty- 
five years of age; one of the party had got wounded in the body; 
the prisoner had a large bundle of blankets tied up and slung on his 
back, with a hap-pets , for the wounded Indian to sit on. 1 make no 
doubt, but that he had carried him the whole way from 
ceived the wound, which, I presume, could not be less than two hun¬ 
dred mites; they tarried about two hours in town, then started off 
again ;—the prisoner had to take the wounded Indian on his back 
again and march ofl; I understood they had to go a considerable 
distance beyond Presqnile, which 1 presume could not be less than 
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three hundred and fifty or four hundred miles, that the poor unfortu¬ 
nate prisoner had to carry the wounded Indian on his back, before 
they would get to their destination:—however he had one advantage 
of what other prisoners had to undergo, that was, he was exempt 
from a severe beating, at every town they went through before they 
got to their destination, which every grown person has to suffer, as I 
shall relate hereafter, 1 understood by them, that it was a general 
custom among all their nations, that if any one happened to' get 
wounded, that the rest would do their utmost to take a prisoner, or 
prisoners, to carry their wounded* 

We lived about two years and a half in Shenanggo: we then 
to where they were settling a new town, called Kseek-ht - 
a place of salt, a place now well known by the name 
, on the west braneh of Beaver, where we lived about 
one ye air: we moved there about the time that General Forbes took 
Fort Du Quesne from the French* My brother had been about three 
years married; they had a young son whom they though! a great 
deal of; my aister-in-law was very cross to me, when my brother 
was absent; he had heard of it, and asked me when we were by 
ourselves, if his wife did not strike me sometimes, when he was ab¬ 
sent,—I told him she did,—he bid me to let him know if ever she 
would strike me again ; not long after, my brother being absent, she 
went to the corn field to work, and left her son in my care ; as soon 
as she left us, I began to divert myself with a foot ball; the little 
fellow was running after me crying aloud, and his mother heard him* 
While I was engaged in my diversions, she came behind me unno¬ 
ticed, and knocked me down with the handle of a billhook. 1 took 
the first opportunity to inform my brother how she had treated me; 
he advised her not to treat me so any more, telling her what the con¬ 
sequence would be if she did. She was highly affronted at him, 
and wen t off and left us. A bout three d ays after, she came back, 
attended by a female cousin of hers, to carry off her moveables ; 
whilst she was gathering up her goods, my brother stepped out, and 
began to try the 
cently chopped off 
house and ran as 

her severely ; she ran back to the house for protection, and squatted 
down behind his mother, who had occasionally come to see us; it put 
the thoughts of leaving us out of her head : neither did she ever 
strike me afterwards* 

Son while we resided at Kseek . he . ooing, or Salt Licks, Mo* . 

moh-whese, or Ben Dickson, invented a kind of punishment to in¬ 
flict on boys who would do mischief, such as quarrelling, plunderin 
watermelon or cucumber patches, &c., in the following manner 
there is a kind of fish that abounds in the western waters, called 

sharp teeth ; he took the 
one of those fish, and Wrapped a thin rag round it, projecting 
teeth through the rag. He took any one who would do any kind of 
mischief, and after wetting their thighs and legs, he would score them 
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from the hip down lo the heel, three or four times on each thigh and 
teg, and sometimes, if they were found guilty a second or third time, 
he would score them from the top of the shoulder down to the wrists, 
and from the top of the shoulder, on the hack, to the contrary hip, 
crossways. It happened once, that a nephew of his, a very mischiev¬ 
ous boy, threw the entrails of a turtle in my face, then ran off as 
quick as he could from me round the house ; I picked up a stone 
and pursued him, and threw it after him ; it happened to light on the 
top of his head and knocked him down, and cut his head badly, or, 
it is probable, he would have concealed it, as he well knew what the 
consequence would be ; for his back, arms, thighs and legs were 
almost constantly raw, by the frequent punishments he got for his 
mischief. 

However, Moe-sooh-whose happened to be out a fishing at the 
time ; he was informed when became home of what had taken place; 
l was apprehensive of what would be my doom, and was advised 
by my friends to hide myself; accordingly I got into a small addi¬ 
tion to the house, where a number of bales of deer skin and fur 
were piled up: 1 had not been long there until I heard him enquir¬ 
ing for me ; they told him that L had gone down to the creek, and 
was not returned yet: he therefore ordered one of my brothers, (who 
had been with him a fishing the day before,) to stand up until he 
would score him ; as my brother was partly man grown, he refused; 
a struggle ensued—however, rAy brother was obliged to give up,— 
The reason he gave for punishing others who were not present at the 
time the mischief was done, was, that if they should be present at 
the time that any one was promoting mischief, he should do his best 
endeavour to prevent it, or inform against those who had done it— 
as the informer was always exempted from the punishment aforesaid, 
I then heard him say, that, if I was lo stay away a year he would 
score me; he then went to the creek on the hunt of me; after he 
was gone, they told me that 1 might us well come out as conceal my¬ 
self; accordingly I did. In a short time he came back, grinning and 
showing his teeth as if he had got a prize ; he ordered me to stand 
up at the side of a post; 1 obeyed his orders—he then took and wet 
my thighs and legs, to prevent the skin from tearing: he took the 
gar’s bill, and gave rne four scores, or scrapes, with it, from the point 
of the hip down to the heel—the mark of which I will carry to 
my grave. 

My oldest brother was from home at the time the above punish¬ 
ment was inflicted on us ; he came home that same night; 1 scarcely 
ever saw him more out of humour, than when he found the way we 
had been treated. He said, (whether he was in earnest or not, l 
cannot tell,) that if he had been at home, he would have applied his 
lim~ma-keek-can t to Mos-sook-whese’s head, rather than suffer such 
an ignominious punishment, as he conceived it, to be inflicted on any 
of his family. However, he told Mu9*90oh-whtu y never to do the 
like again without his consent, 

I waa very near being innocently punished, about a year afterwards. 
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notwithstanding I had more than a doam of witnesses to prove that 
I was not, in the course of that day, where tlie mischief was done ; 
which was only the plundering of a watermelon 

Whilst we were living at Kaeck~he*ooing % one 

trader, came to the town, and was taken ill while there—.he sent 

to the other end of the town with some beads, to purchase a fowl 
for him, to work off a physic with ; when I came back, he was sit¬ 
ting alone in the house: as he could talk the Indian tongne tolerably 
well, he began to question me about where I was taken from ; I told 
him from Conocoeheagoe—he asked my name; I told him. Juii 

soon as he returned to Bhippemsborg, (which was his place of rest.- 

informed my father that he had seen me, which was the 
first account they received of me,^from taken^ 

■ifmiIliiEiisi a lick. Borne time iis the summer follow¬ 
ing, my father came to Mo*hon~ing, and found me out I was shy 
in speaking to him, even by an interpreter, as 1 had at that time for* 
got my mother tongue. My Indian brother not being at home, my 
father returned to Pittsburgh and left me. 

My brother was gone to 7\i*-ca . la«wm/a, about forty or fifty 

miles off, I# see and hear a prophet that had just made his appearance 
amongst them; he was of the Delaware nation ; I never saw nor 
hoard him. It was said, by those who went to see him, that he had 
certain hieroglyphics marked on a pifece of parchment, denoting die 
probation that human beings were subjected to, whilst they were lin¬ 
ing on earth, and also, denoting something of a future state. They 
informed me that he was almost constantly crying whilst be was 
exhorting them. I sew a copy of his hieroglyphics, as numbers of 
them had got them copied and undertook to preach, or instruct others. 
The first, (cur principal doctrine,) they taught them, was to purify 
themselves from sin, which, they taught, they could do by the use of 
emetic*, and abstinence from carnal knowledge of the different sexee | 
to quit the use of fire arms, and to live entirely in the original state 
that they were in before the white people found out their country j 
nay, they taught that that fire was not pure that was made by steel 
and lint, but that they should make it by rubbing two stioks together, 
which I have frequently assisted to do, in the following manner: take 
a piece of red cedar, have it well seasoned, get a rod of bortree, well 
seasoned, gouge out a small bit with the point of a knife, cut off the 
cedar about an eighth of an inch from the edge, set the end of the 
bortree in it, having first stuck a knife in the side of the cedar, to keep 
the dust that will rub out by the friction ; then take it between the 
hands, and rub it, pressing hard on the cedar and rubbing as quick as 
possible; in about half a minute the fire will kindle. It was said, 
that their oronhet tauoht them, or made them 

Keesh-sk &4a^mi4mmg-up, or a being 
that thought us into being, and that by following his instructions, 
they would, in a few years, be able to drive the white people put of 
their country. 
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I knew a company of them, who had secluded themselves for the 

purpose of purifying from sin, as they thought they could do; I be. 

use of fire-arms. They had been out more than 
them ; whether they conformed rigidly to the 
to them by their prophet, I am not able to say with 
degree of certainly,—but one thing I know, that several women 
resorted to their encampment; it was said, that they made use of no 
other weapons than their bows and arrows: they also taught, in 
shaking hands, to give the left hand in token of friendship, as it de¬ 
noted that they gave the heart along with the hand,—but I believe 
that to have been an ancient custom among them, and I am rather of 

opinion, that the practice is a caution against enemies.that is, if any 

be offered, they would have the right hand 
tim-mfrkeck-can , or tomahawk, or their pang 
or knife, to defend themselves, if necessary. 

following, my father went out to fort Venanggo, or French 
Creek, along with Wilkins. Wilkins sent a special messenger to 
Mohoning, for iny brother to take me to Venanggo, telling him that 
my father would purchase me from him ; accordingly he took me 
off without letting' nine know his intention, or, it is probable, I would 
not have gone with him. When we got to Venanggo, we encamped 
about a mile from the garrison ; my brother went to the garrison to 
bargain with ray father for me. but told me nothing of it. The next 
morning my father and two others came to our camp, and told me 
that my brother wanted to see me at the fort; I went along with 
them ; when we got there he told me that I must go home with my 
father, to see my mother and thus rest of nay friends ; I wept bitterly 
—all to no purpose; my father was ready to start; they laid hold 
of me and set me on a horse—I threw myself off; they set me on 
again, and tied my legs under the horse’s belly, and started away for 
Pittsburgh ; we encamped about ten or fiften miles from Venanggo ; 
before we lay down, my father took his garters and tied my arms 
behind my back ; however, I had them loose before my father lay 

took care to keep it concealed from them by keeping my 
as if they were tied. About midnight, I arose from lie- 
father and John Simeons, who was 
; I stepped out from the fire and sat down as if I had a 
for doing so; my father and Simeons arose and mend¬ 
ed up the fire; whilst they were laying the chunks together, 1 ran 
off as fast as I could ; I had got near a hundred yards from the camp, 
when I heard them hunting a large dog, which they had along with 
the inn, after me ; I thought the dog would certainly overtake me ; I 
therefore climbed up a tall tree, as fast as I could ; the dog stopped 
at the root of the tree, but as they continued to hunt him on, he ran 
off again—they came past the tree: after they passed by me, I 
climbed further up, until I got to some limbs, where 1 could rest 

myself; the dog came back to the tree again,.-after a short time they 

came back and stood a considerable time at the root of the tree 5 — 
then returned to tli e IS re; 1 could sec them distinctly from where 1 
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was; I remained on the tree about an hour ; I then went down and 
steered th rough the woods til 11 found the road ; 1 went about two 
or three miles along it, and the wolves were making a hideous noise 
all around me : I went off the road a short distance and climbed 
a dogwood sapling, and fixed myself on 
remained till break of day ; I then got on the road again ; I ran 
along as fast as I was able, for about five miles, where I came to an 
Indian camp : they told me that I had better not keep the road, 
alledging that I would certainly be pursued ; I took their advice and 
went off the road immediately, and steered through the woods till I 
got to where my friends were encamped; they advised me to take 
along the road that we came, when wc came there ; telling me that 
they were going to return home that day; 1 made no delay, but went 
on about ten miles, and there waited till they came up with me.— 

left them, moiy father came to the camp ; they denied 
me—supposing that I had gone on to Mohoning 

by myself, telling him that if I had, that they would take me to Pitts. 

burg that fall. 

Soon after we got home to Mohoning, instead of taking me to 
Pittsburg, agreeable to their promise, they set out on their fall hunt, 
taking me along with them ; we staid out till some time in the winter 
before we returned. 

T\ e lived about a mile out of Mohoning; there were some traders 
at Kseek-Jie-ooing, or Salt Licks, early in the spring. A nephew 
of my adopted brother’s had stole a horse from one Tom Green, a 
trader ; he pursued the thief to Mohoning; he was gone out a trap¬ 
ping when Green came after him. Green waited three days on the 
Indian’s return with the horse. The third night, about midnight, 

there came an alarm, which was notified by hallooing Qua . ah! still 

repeating four halloos at a time, at certain intervals. When wo 
heard the alarm, my oldest brother went off to the town, to see what 
was the matter. In about two hours he returned ; Green asked him 
what liras the matter—he told him that it was some foolish young 
fellows tliat had done it, for diversion. Green did not seem to be 
satisfied with the answer. However, about sun-rise 
whese , (an Indian, my adopted brother’s nephew, known by the 
name of Ben Dickson, among the white people,) came to our house; 
he had a pistol and a large scalping knife, concealed under his blanket, 
round his body. He informed Ket-too-hadmd* (for that was 
adopted brother’s name,) that he came to kill Tom Green; but 
et-too-ha~lend endeavoured to persuade him off it. They walked 
out together, and Green followed them, endeavouring, as I suppose, 
to discover the cause of the alarm the night before; in a short time 
they returned to the house, and immediately went out again. Green 
asked me to bring him bis horse, as we heard the beu a 
tance off; lie then went after the Indians again, and I went 
horse. As I was returning, I observed them coming out of a 

about two hundred yards from ours; Ket . took . It# . lend was foremost. 

Green in the middle ; I took but slight notice of them, until 1 heard 
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the report of a pistol ; l cast my eyes towards them* and observed 
the smoke, and saw Green standing on the side of the path, with his 
hands across his breast; l thought it had been him that shot: he 
stood a few moments, then fell on his face across the path; l instantly 
got off the horse, and held him by tbe bridle, Ket-tooh-ka-lmd sunk 
his pipe tomahawk into his skull; Muv-souh-whese stabbing him 
under the ann-pit with his scalping knife; he had shot him between 
the shoulders with his pistol. The squaws gathered about him,stripped 
him naked, trailed him down die bank, and plunged him into the creek; 
there was a fresh in the creek, at the time, which carried him off,— 
Ala 8 ~ 80 tigh-whe,u then came to me, (where I was holding the horse, 
as I had not moved from the spot where 1 was when Green was shot,) 
with the bloody knife in his hand; he told me that he was coming 
to kill me next; he reached out his hand and took hold of the bridle, 
telling me that that was his horse; I was glad to parley with him 
on the terms, and delivered the horse to him. All the Indians in the 
town immediately collected together, and started off to the Sail 
Licks, where the rest of the traders were, and murdered the whole 
of them, and divided their goods amongst them, and likewise their 
horses. My adopted brother took two horse loads of beaver skin, 
and set off with them to Tm-ca-law-ways, where a number of tra¬ 
ders resided, and sold the fur to them. There happened to be an 
old Indian, who was known amongst the traders by the name of 
Daniel; he cautioned the traders not to purchase the fur from him, 
assuring him that he had murdered some traders—to convince them, 
he showed them that the skins were marked with so many different 
marks, which convinced him in his opinion; however,either through 
fear or some other motive, they exchanged goods for the fur ; the 
same evening, old Daniel offered his service to them, assuring them 
that he would endeavour to conduct them safe into Pittsburg, adding 
that if they would not take his advice, he was sure they would be 
all murdered by day light the next morning; they took his advice, 
and as they lived about a mile out of town, they had an opportunity 
of going away without being discovered; they started shortly after 
dark, as was conjectured by tbe Indians, leaving all their merchan¬ 
dise behind them ; how many there were of them* I do not recollect 
of hearing ; however, as I heard, they went on safe until they got to 
Ksack-hoong* an old Indian town at the confluence of the Beaver 
and Ohio, where they came to an Indian camp unawares ; probably 
the Indians had discovered them before they reached the camp, as 
they were ready for them ; as soon as they made their appearance, 
the Indians fired on them—the whole of them fell, excepting old 
Daniel, and one Calhoun, who made his escape into Pittsburg; old 
Daniel had a bullet shot into his saddle, close behind him, the mark 
of which I frequently saw, after he made his escape back to his 
friends. 

Mohoning lay on the frontier, as they had evacuated all their towns 
to the north of it, when the war commenced. Shortly after tire 
commencement of the war, they plundered a tanyard near to Pitts- 
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, and carried away several horse loads of leather, they also corn- 
several depredations along the Juniata; it happened to be at 






some oteo oerorc iney got nome, others 
took it after their return, were immediately 
and put under the care of one who hid had the disease before. In 
one of their excursions, they took some prisoners—amongst them 
was one of the name of Beaty, whom they beat unmercifully, when 
they took him to Motioning; they set him to make bridles for them, 
(that is to fill old bits,) of the leather they took from Pittsburg; he 
appeared very cross ; he would often run at the little fellows with 
his knife or awls, when they came to look at him where he was at 

hatthga, a town 

not far distant 

We remained in Mohoning till shortly after the memorable battle 
at Brushy Run ; we then moved to Cay-a-haw-ga; the day before 
we got there, they began to be alarmed at Beaty’s behavior; they 
held a council and agreed to kill him, lest he should take some of 
their 1 ives. They led him about fifty or sixty perches out of the 
town, some walking before and some behind him; they then shot 
him with arrows I I went out the evening after we got there, along 
with some little fellows, to see him; he was a very disagreeable 
sight to behold; they had shot a great number of arrows into his 
body—then went off and left him exposed to the vermin! 

The same year that Beaty was taken, Ket-tooh-ka-lmd was their 
Moy^a-sooh-whese, or foreman, of a party consisting of nine Indi¬ 
ans ; they came to a house where there were two men and a woman 
who had killed a hog, and had a large pot of water on the fire, ma¬ 
king ready to scald it. —Ket . tooh-ha . lend rushed into the house—the 

rest stopped at the outside; he seized the woman and shoved her 
out of the door, and told the rest to take care of her; one of the 
men broke out of the house and made off, whilst the other catched 

hold of Ket . took . ha . lend bv the arm. and endeavored to put him 

back to the corner of the 

equently called 

on the rest to come in to assist him, but none of them would venture 
The man was constantly looking about, either for assistance or 
fear of the rest of the Indians; he therefore, after he was almost 
exhausted, watched his opportunity, arid suddenly putting his hand 
up behind the man’s back, and catching hold of his queue, jerked 
his head back, by which means he got his other arm disengaged, and 

drew his Tim . ma-heek .-can, or tomahawk, and knocked him on the 

out, he found 

tliin woman whom he had shoved out; of the door Ivin* dead and 







'ay. a*hau^ea. then moved across 

kin 


country fo the forks of Rfoosh-hing-oong , which signifies 
as the river abounds with * certain kmfl of fish that have 


very 
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clear eyee; from thence we look op the west branch to its source, 
and from thence I know not where. 

Nothing remarkable happened during our peregrinations, except* 
lag what we suffered by hunger, it being in the winter; we some¬ 
times had to make use of the stems of turkey quills for food, by 
running them under hot embers till they would swell and get crisp. 
We have subsisted on gum bark, and sometimes on white plantain; 
hot ihe greater part of our time on a certain kind of root that has 
something of the resemblance of a pot a toe. 

In the spring we returned to the west branch of 
ami settled in a new town which he called Kla-ko4ing^ which sig¬ 
nifies a place where roots have been dug up for food. We remained 
there dorms’ the summer. 


Sometime in the summer, whilst we were living at Kia4io4ing, 
a great number of Indians collected at the forks of Afooa-king-oong f 
perhaps there were three hundred or upwards; their inteution was 
to come to the settlement and make a general massacre of the whole 
people, without any regard to age or sex ; they were out about ten 
days when the moet of them returned; having held a council, they 
concluded that it was not safe for them to leave their towns destitute 
of defence. However, several small parties went on to different 
parts of the settlements; it happened that three of them, whom 1 
was well acquainted with, came to the neighborhood of where I was 
taken froru^they were young fellows, perhaps none of them more 
than twenty years of age.—they came to a school house, where they 
murdered and seal perl the master and all the scholars, excepting one, 
who survived after he was scalped, a boy about ten years old, and a 
full cousin of mine* I saw the Indians when they returned home 
with the sculps ; some of the old Indians were very much displeased 
at them for killing so many children, especially NGep*vatogh*wheat % or 
Night Walker, an old chief, or half king.—he ascribed it to cowar¬ 
dice, which was the greatest affront lie could offer them. 

In the fall we were alarmed by a report that the white people 
were marching out against them, which, in a short time, proved to 
be true; Col. Bouquet, with an army, was then actually marching 
out against them. As the Delaware nation was always on the fron¬ 
tier, (which was the nation I was amongst,) they had the first notice 
of it, and immediately gave the alarm to the other notions adjoining 
them. A council was called: the result was, that they were scarce 
of ammunition, and were not able to fight him; that they were then 
destitute of clothing ; and that, upon the whole, it wna brat to come 
on terms of peace with the white people. Accordingly they sent off 
special messengers to meet the army on their march, in order to let 
them know that they were disposed to come on terms of peace with 
them. The messengers met the army at Tuscalaways. They crept 
up to the camp after dark, and informed the guard that they were 
sent by their nation to sue for pence. The commander of the army 
sent for them to come into camp; they went and delivered their mis¬ 
sion. The Colonel took care to take hostages for their fidelity ; the 
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lainder were suffered 1® return; bill he told them fill would march 
army on to Moosh-king emg, where he expected to meet their 
’ warriors, t© come on terms ©If" peace with him, assuring 
sameJtime,^ at he would^not treat w^^em^ but upon 

their possession. The messengers returned, and gavct a narrative of 

their mission. The 8ha-CMM>o~wack f or Shawanese, were not satis. 

fied with the terms; however-as the Delawares bad left hostages 
with the commander of the army, the Shawanese acquiesced to come 
on terms of peace, jointly with the other tribes. Accordingly the 

army marched on to d ioosh-king-oong. The day they arrived there, 
an express was sent off to one of their nearest towns, to inform them 
that they were ready to treat with them. We 





ers to the camp, myself among the rest, and deli vered us up to the 
army. We were immediately put under a guard,—a few days after, 
we were sent under a strong guard to Pittsburg. On our way two 
of the prisoners made their escape, to wit, one Rhode Boyd and 
Elizabeth Studibaker, and went back to the Indians. I never heard 

whether they were ever brought back or not.—.There were about two 

hundred of us—we were kept a few days in Pittsburg. There was 
one John Martin, from the Big Cove, came to Pittsburg after his 
family, who had been taken by the Indians the Tall before I was 
taken: he got leave from the Colonel to bring me down along with 
his family. I got home about the middle of December, 1764, being 
absent (as I heard my parents say) eight years, four months, and 
sixteen days. Previous to my return, my father had sold'his plan¬ 
tation, where I was taken from, and bought another about four miles 
from the former, where I have resided ever sine®. 

When I reflect on the various scene* of life I came through du¬ 
ring my captivity, methinks I see the hand of Providence, remarka¬ 
bly conspicuous, throughout the whole. First, What but the hand 
of Providence directed them to take us alive, when our scalps might 
answered the same purpose ! or that they should, when appa¬ 
rently in danger, risk their lives by the incumbrance of us, by carry¬ 
ing us on their backs? Secondly, That they should not have 
ed me outright, when they washed me in the Allegheny river! 
Thirdly, That they took any care of me, when I was apparently on 
the point of death, by two severe fits of sickness! Fourthly, That 
they should have taken any notice of me, when I was, to all appear¬ 
ance, drowned at Shenanggo! Nay, I have often thought that the 
hand of Providence guided me in making iiiy escape from my father, 
as, in all probability, I would have been at the school, where the 
master and scholars were murdered, as I had two cousins among the 

whom was scalped, and who, I believe, is yet alive;— 

after he had murdered 
Green, with the bloody knife in his haitad. I say, methinks I see 
the hand of Providence remarkably displayed throughout the whole, 

Hpw often are we exposed to daggers, which if© 1 here neither lll4 
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knowledge of nor power to prevent? * T coaid have related many 
dangers that I was exposed to, during my captivity, which I have 
thought proper to omit in the foregoing narrative; as I am con¬ 
scious that there are numbers, who never have had the trial of what 
they were able to undergo, would be ready to charge me with false¬ 
hood, as I have often observed what other narrators have met with. 

john McCullough. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTIVITY OF 

RICHARD BARD, ESQ. 

LATE OF FRANKLIN COUNTY,PENN. DECEASED, WITH HIS 

WIFE AND FAMILY, AND OTHERS. 


COLLECTED FROM HIS PAPERS »V His SON, ARCHIBALD BARD. 


My father, Richard Hard, lived in York Count)*, now Adams, and 
owned the mill now called Marshall’s mill, in what is called 
Carroll’s tract, where, on the morning of die 13th of April, 1758, 
his house was invested by a party of nineteen Indians. They were 
discovered by a little girl called Hannah M 1 Bride, who was at the 
door, and on seeing them, screamed, and ran into the house. At 
this lime there were in the house, my lather, mother, and lieutenant 
Thomas Potter, (brother of general Potter) who had come the even¬ 
ing before (being a full cousin) together with a child of about (> months 
old, and a bound boy. The Indians rushed into the bouse and one 
of them, with a large cutlass in his hand, made a blow at Potter, but 
he so managed it as to wrest the sword from the Indian, and return 
the blow, which would have put an end to his existence, had not the 
point struck the ceiling, which turned the sword so as to cut the In¬ 
dian’s hand. In the mean time, Mr. Bard (my father) laid hold of a 
horseman’s pistol that hung on a nail, and snapped it at the breast of 
one of the Indians, but there being tow in the pan it did not go ofl; 
at this, the Indians seeing the pistol, ran out of the house. By this 
time one of ihe Indians at the door had shot at Potter, but the ball 
took him only in the little linger. The door was now shut and se¬ 
cured as well as possible; but finding the Indians to be very numer- 
merous, and having no powder or ball* and as the savages might 
easily burn down the house by reason of the thatched roof, and the 
quantity of mill wood piled at the back of the building, added to tho 
declarations of the Indians, that they w T ould not be put to death, de¬ 
termined them to surrender; on which a parly of the Indians went 
lo a field and made prisoners Samuel Hunter, and Daniel M’M&nimy. 
A lad of the name oi William White coining to the mill, was also 
made a prisoner. Having secured the prisoners, they took all the 
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valuable effects out of the house, and set fire to the mill. They then 
proceeded towards the mountain, and my mother enquiring of the In- 
who had care of her, was informed that they were of the De¬ 
distance of about seventy rods from 
promises, they put to death Thomas Potter, and 
having proceeded on the mountain about three or four miles, one 
the Indians sunk the spear of his tomahawk into the breast of the 
small child, and after repeated blows scalped it. 'After crossing the 

mountain, they passed the house of Mr. Halbert T.-.— and seeing 

him out, shot at him, but without effect. Thence, passing late in the 
evening M’Cord’s old fort, they encamped about half a mile in the 
The second day, having passed into the Path Valley, they dis- 

men in pursuit of them ; on which they or- 
haisten, for should the whites come up with 
them, they should be all tomahawked. Having been thus hurried, 
they reached the top of the Taskarora mountain and all had sat down 
to rest, when an Indian, without any previous warning, sunk a toma¬ 
hawk into the forehead of Samuel Hunter, who was seated by my 
father, and by repeated blows put an end to his existence. He was 
then scalped, and. the Indians, proceeded on their journey, encamped 
that evening some miles on the north of Sideling Hill. The next 
day they marched over the Allegheny mountain, through what is 
now called Blair’s gap. On the fifth day, whilst crossing Stoney 
Creek, the wind blew a hat of my father’s from the head of the 
Indian in whose custody he was. The Indian went down the 
stream some distance before he recovered it. In the mean time my 
father had passed the creek, but when the Indian returned, he 
severely beat my father with the gun, and utmost disabled him from 
travelling any further. And now, reflecting* that he could not possi¬ 
bly travel much further, and that if this was the case, he would be 
immediately put to death, he determined to attempt his escape that 
night. Two days before this, the half of my father’s head was 
painted red. This denoted that a council had been held, and that 

were for putting him to death and for keeping him 
, and that another council was to have taken place to determine 
question. Being encamped, my parents, who before this had 
not liberty to speak to one another, were permitted to assist each 
other in plucking a turkey, and being thus engaged, the design of 
escaping was communicated to my mother. After some of the 
Indians had laid down, and one of them was amusing the other 3 , 
with dressing himself with a gown of my mother’s, my father was 
called to go for water. He took a quart and emptying ii of what 
water it contained, stept about six rods clown to the spring. My 
mother perceiving this, succeeded so well in confining the attention 
Indians to the gown, that mv father had (rot about one hundred 

Indians 

w 

our man ts gone . They ran after him, and one having brought 
>ack the quart, said, here is the quarts but no man . They spent 
two days in looking after him, while the prisoners were confined in 
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the camp; but after an unsuccessful search, they proceeded down 
the stream to the Alleghany river, thence to fort Du Quesnc, now Fort 
Pitt. After remaining there one night and a day, they went about 
twenty miles down the Ohio, to an Indian town, on entering which 
a squaw took a cap off my mother’s head, and with many others 
severely beat her. Now almost exhausted with fatigue, she request¬ 
ed leave to remain at this place, but was told she might, if she 
preferred being scalped to proceeding. They then took her to a 
town called Cususkey, On arriving at this place, Daniel M’Manimy 
was detained outside of the town, but my mother, the two boys and 
girls, were taken into the town, at the same time having their hair 
pulled, faces scratched, and beaten in an unmerciful manner. Here 
I shall extract from my father’s papers the manner and circumstances 
of M’Mammy's death. This account appears to have been obtained 
from my mother, shortly after her return, who received it from those 
who had been eye witnesses of the tragical scene. The Indians 
formed themselves into a circle, round the prisoner, and commenced 
by beating him; some with sticks, and some with tomahawks. He 
was then tied to a post near a large fire, and after being tortured 
sometime with burning coals, they scalped him, and put the scalp on 
a pole to bleed before bis face. A gun barrel was then heated red 
hot, and passed over his body, and with a red hot bayonet they 
pierced his body with many repetitions. In this mariner they con¬ 
tinued torturing him, singing and shouting, until he expired. Shortly 
after this, my mother set out from this place, leaving the two boys 
and girl, whom she never saw again, until they were liberated. She 
was now distressed beyond measure; going she knew not where, 
without a comforter, without a companion, and expecting to share the 
fate of MWIantmy in the next town she would reach. In this dis¬ 
tressed situation she met a number of Indians among whom was 
a captive woman. To her my mother made known her fears, on 
which she was informed that her life was not in danger, for that 
belt of wampum, said she, about your neck, is a certnin sign, that 
you are intended for an adopted relation. They, soon after, arriv¬ 
ed at a town, and being taken into the council-house, lwo squaws 
entered in—one slept up and struck my mother on the side of the 
head. Perceiving that the other was about to follow this example, 
she turned her head and received a second blow. The warriors were 
highly displeased at such acts in a council-house, being contrary to 
the usage. Here a chief took my mother by the hand, and delivered 
her to two Indian men, to be in the place of a deceased sister. She 
was put in charge of a squaw in order to he cleanly clothed. She 
had remained here, with her adopted friends near a month, when her 
party began to think of removing to the head waters of the Susqite- 
hana, a journey of about two hundred miles. This was very pain¬ 
ful to my mother, having already travelled about two hundred miles 
over mountains and sw amps until her feet and legs were extremely 
swollen and sore. Fortunately, on the day of their setting out, a 
horse w*as given to her by her adopted brother; but before they 
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bad travelled far, one of the horses in the company died, when she 
was obliged to surrender hers to supply its place. After proceeding on 

some miles, they were met by a number'of Indians one of 
whom told her not to be discouraged, as a peace was about to take 

she would have leave to return home. To this 
was the more disposed to give credit, as it came from 
one who was a chief counsellor in the Delaware nation with whom 
she was a prisoner. Having arrived near the end of her journey, to 
her great surprise, she saw a captive dead by the road side, having 
been tom ahawked and scalped. She was informed that he had endea¬ 
vored to escape, but was overtaken at this place. On arriving at 
the place of destination, having in all travelled near live hundred 
miles, the fatigue which she had undergone, with cold and hunger. 







on a 
doleful 

with her, a blanket was her only covering, and her bed was the cold 
earth, in a miserable cabin; boiled corn was her only food. She 
was reduced to so week a state as to consider herself as approaching 
the verge of dissolution. But recovering from her sickness, she met 
with a woman with whom she had been formerly acquainted. This 
woman had been in captivity some years, and had an Indian husbaud 
by whom she had one child. My mother reproved her for this, but 
received for answer, that before she had consented, they had tied her 
to a stake in order to burn her. She added, that as soon as their 
captive woman could speak the Indian tongue, they were obliged to 
marry some one of them or be put to death. This information, 
induced her to determine never to learn the Indian language, and she 
adhered to this determination all the time she remained with them, 
from the day of her captivity to that of her releasement, a space of 
two years and five months. She was treated during this time, by 
her adopted relations, with much kindness; even more than she had 
reason to expect. 

I shall now return to the narration of facts respecting my father, 
had made his escape from the Indians as before stated. 






until they had gone by 
and out of hearing, when, turning in a different direction, he re¬ 
sumed his flight. Two days, it has been said, were spent by the 
Indians in search of him; in the meantime, with much fatigue and 

suffering, he came to a mountain four miles across, and at the top 
covered with snow. By this time he was almost exhausted, having 
traveled nearly constantly for two days and nights, and being with¬ 
out food, except a few buds plucked from the trees ms he went along; 

shoes were worn out; and the country he travelled through 

with briers 




len. 

laurel, and the 
he was unable 






his difficulties the mountain was overgrown 
snow lodged upon its leaves so bent it down that 
in many places to get along in his weak condition, 
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except by creeping upon his hands and knees under the branch¬ 
es. Three days had now elapsed since his escape; and although he 
feared that the Indians were still in pursuit of him, and that by 
travelling along the mountain they would find his tracks in the snow 
and by that means be led to his place of concealment, yet he found 
himself so lame that he could proceed no farther. His hands also, 
by crawling upon them in the snow, became almost as much swollen 
as his feet. He was therefore compelled to lie by, without much 
prospect indeed of ever proceeding any farther on his journey. Be* 
sides the danger of being overtaken by his savage pursuers, he was 
in fact in a starving condition, not having tasted food since his escape, 
except the buds already mentioned, plucked as he journeyed on from 
the beau-wood or red-bud tree, as it is called. On the fifth day, 
however, as he was creeping on his hands ami knees (not being able 
yet to walk) in search of buds or herbs to appease his hunger, he 
was fortunate enough to see a rattlesnake, which he killed and ate 
raw. After lying by three or four days, he allayed the swelling of 
his feet, by puncturing the festered parts with a thorn ; he then tore 
up his breeches, and with the pieces bound up his feet as well as he 
could. Thus prepared, he again set out upon his journey, limping 
along with great pain ; but he had no other alternative, except to re¬ 
main where he was and die. He had gone but a few miles when, 
from a hill he had just ascended, he was startled by die welcome sound 
of a drum; he called as loud as he could, but there was no one to 
answer; it was but a delusion of the imagination. Sad and disap¬ 
pointed he journeyed on again, and on the eighth day crossed the 
Juniata by wading it, which, on account of his lameness, he accom¬ 
plished with great difficulty* It was now night and very cold, and 
Jus clothes being wet, he was so benumbed that he was afraid to lie 
dow r n lest he should perish ; and he, therefore, lame and wearied 
as he was, determined to pursue his journey, although it was very 
dark. Providential circumstance! for in the course of the night as 
lie wandered on, lie scarcely knew whither, ho was attracted by the 
sight of a fire apparently abandoned the day before, probably by a 
party of the settlers who were out in pursuit of the savages. Re¬ 
maining here till morning, he discovered a path leading in the direc¬ 
tion of the settlements, which he followed with as much speed as he 
was able. This was the ninifi day since his escape, during which 
time a few buds and four snakes were all he had to subsist on. In 
the afternoon of this day he was alarmed by suddenly meeting at a 
turn of his path three Indians; but they proved friendly, and instead 
of killing him, as he expected when he first saw them, they conduct¬ 
ed him in a few hours to Fort Littleton, (in Bedford county.) a place 
well known to him, where he remained a few days, until sufficiently 
recruited in strength to proceed home. 

Some lime after mv father's return home, he went to Fori Pitt, 

* * . „ 

which was then in the hands of the English, and a number of Indi¬ 
ans being on the opposite side of the river, about to form a treaty, 
he one evening went over, to make inquiry concerning my mother, 
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My father observed among them several who were present when he 
was taken prisoner; to these he discovered himself. But they pro* 
not to know him, on which he enquired of them if they did 
having been at the taking of nine persons, referring 
them to the time and place. They then acknowle%e4 it, and enqui¬ 
red of him how he got home, dec., after which he made enquiry con* 
ceming my mother, but they said they knew nothing of her, but 
promised to give him some information by the time of his return the 
next day. He then returned to the fort. Shortly after this, a yonng 
man, who had been taken by the Indians when a child, followed him, 
and advised him not to return, for that when he had left them he 
had heard them say, that they never had a stronger desire 
thing than to have sunk the tomahawk into his head, and that they 
had agreed to kill him on his return next day. After this man had re* 
quested my father not to mention any thing of his having been with 
him, or of the subject of their conversation, he returned to camp* 

I may here stale that from the time that my father was taken by 
the Indians, until my mother was released, he did little else than 
wander from place to place in quest of informatk respecting her, and 
alter he was informed where she was, his whole mind wan bent upon 
contriving plans for her redemption. Desiring, with this view, to go 
gain to Pittsburg, he fell in with a brigade of wagons, cot nded 
by Mr. Irvine; with them he proceeded as far as Bedford, but find¬ 
ing this a tedious way of travelling, he spoke to the commanding 
officer of the place to get captain White Eyes, who commanded a 
party of Indians, to promise to accompany him to Pittsburg. This 
wan accordingly done, and the Indians having- agreed to lake him safe 
to Pitt, my father set out with them, having a horse and a new rifle. 
They had proceeded but about two miles, when an Indian turned off 
the road and took up a scab which that morning had been taken off 
one of the wagoners. This alarmed my father not a little; but hav¬ 
ing proceeded about ten miles further, the Indians again turned off 
the road, and brought several horses and a keg of whiskey which 
had been concealed. Shortly after this, the Indians began 
so as to become intoxicated. White Eyes tiien signified 
father that as he had ran off from them, he would then s 
•and raised his gun to take aim ; but my father, stepping behind a tree, 
ran round it while the Indian followed. This for a time gave great 
amusement to the bystanders, until a young Indian stepped up, twisted 
the gun out of the hands of White Eyes, and hid it under. a log.— 
The Indians became considerably intoxicated, anti scattered, leaving 
White Eyes with my father. White Eyes then made at him with 
laige stick, aiming at his head, but my father threw up his arm, and 

so severe a blow as to blacken it for weeks. At this time 
Indian of another nation, who had been sent as an express to 
Bedford, came by. Captain White Eyes applied to him for his gun 
to shoot my father, but the Indian refused, as they w r ere aboiifmaking 
peace, and the killing of my father would bring on another war: (be¬ 
ing of different nations they were obliged to speak in English.) By 
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this lime my father, finding' himself in a desperate situation, resolved 
at all events to attempt an escape; he said to captain White Eyes, 
our horses are going away, and went towards them, expecting every 
minute to receive a bait in his back, but on coming up to his horse, 
he got him ami took to the road ; he had gone but a short distance 
when he saw the Indian who had taken the gun out of White Eyes 
hand steeping at a spring, and 1 have often heard him say, had it 
been any other of the Indians, he would have shot him. Fearing 
pursuit, he rode as fast as his horse could go, and, having travelled all 
night, he got to Pittsburg the next morning shortly after sun-rise, and 
he was not there more than three hours until the Indians were in 
after him: but from a fear of injury being done my mother, should 
he kill them, lie suppressed his anger, and passed the matter by.— 
Here he had an opportunity of writing her a letter, requesting her to 
inform her adopted friends, that if they would bring her in, he would 
pay them forty pounds. But having waited for an answer until he 
became impatient, he bargained with an Indian to go and steal her 
away. But the night before he was to start he declined, going saying 
that he would be killed if he went. In this situation he resolved at all 
hazards to go himself and bring her; for which purpose he set out 
and went to a place on the Susquehannah, 1 think it was called Sho¬ 
rn oken, not far from what is called the Big Cherry Trees. From 
here he set out on an Indian path, along which he travelled until 
evening, when he was met by a party of Indians who were bringing 
in my mother; the Indians passed him by, and raised the war halloo 
—my mother felt distressed at their situation, and my father perceiv¬ 
ing the Indians not to be in a good humor, began to promise them 
their pay, as he had promised by letter, when they would come to 
Shomoken, but the Indians told him that if he got them among the 
whites he would then refuse to pay them, and that they would then 
have no redress; finding they were thus apprehensive, he told them 
to keep him as a hostage out in the woods and send his wife into 
town, and he would send an order for the money to be paid them, 
and that if it was not done they might do with him as they pleased. 
This had the desired effect,—ihey got quite good humored and 
brought them in, on doing which the money was paid agreeably to 
promise. Before my father and mother left Shomoken, he requested 
an Indian who had been an adopted brother of my mother, if ever 
he came down amongst the while people to call and see him. Ac¬ 
cordingly, some time afterwards the Indian paid him a visit, he liv¬ 
ing then about ten miles from Chambcrsburg. The Indian having 
continued for some time with him, went to a tavern, known by the 
name of M'Cormack’s, and there became somewhat intoxicated, 
when a certain Newgen, (since exculcd in Carlisle for stealing horses,) 
having a large knife in his hand, struck it into the Indian's neck, 
edge foremost, designing thereby to thrust it between the bone and 
throat, and by drawing it forwards to cut his throat, but he parti) 
missed his aim. and only cut the forepart ot the wind-pipe. On this 
Newgen had to escape from justice; otherwise the law would have 
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been put in against him. 
after he continued to progress 

id the Ind 
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A.nd 

vice 


has been remarked, 

death. 

was brought to attend the Indian; the wound was sewed 
continued at my father's house until he had recovered, when 
turned to his own people, who put him to death, on the pretext 
having, as they said, joined the white people. 

In August, 1764, (according to the best accounts of the time,) 
father and his family, from fear of the India having moved to 
grandfather Thomas Poe’s about three miles from his own place, he 
took a black girl with him to his own place to make some hay—and 
being there at his work, a dog which he had with him began to bark 
and run towards and from a thicket of bushes. Observing these cir¬ 
cumstances he became alarmed, and taking up his gun, 
to run to the house, for he believed there were Indians near 

house, and had not been there more 
hour, when from the loft of the house they saw a party, commanded 
by Capt. Potter, late Gen. Potter, in pursuit of a party of Indians 
who hid that morning murdered a school master of the name of 
Brown, with ten small children, and scalped and left for dead one by 
the name of Archibald McCullough, who recovered and was living 
not long since. It was remarkable that with but few exceptions, the 
scholars were much averse to going to school that morning. And 
the account given by McCullough is, that when the master and scho¬ 
lars met at the school, two of the scholars informed him that ou their 
way they had seen Indians, but the information was not attended to 
by the master, who ordered them to their books; soon afterwards 
two old Indians and a boy rushed up to the door. The master see¬ 
ing them, prayed them only to take his life and spare the children; 
but unfeelingly the two old Indians stood at the door whilst the boy 
entered the house and with a piece of wood, made in the form of an 
Indian maul, killed the master and scholars, after which the whole of 
them were scalped.* 


ming the 



letter from A. B. Rankin, 
of the murdered school and 


Green Castlj 



“ In compliance with your request, I cheerfully furnish you the following: 

Exhumation of the bonet of the murdered school , comprising ten scholars and teacher. 

“On the 4th of August 1813, the following persons, viz: Dr..William Grubb, Dr. James K. 
D»vidffl 0 H| Dr. Chas. Michael*, Messrs. James Mitchell, George Sites, James Johnson, Jacob 
Mowrer, John Osbroch. Geoige Sheri, Christian Koeer, Juine® Burk, John Rowe, Jr., William 
Osbroch, Col. David Dietrich, Adam Shirty, Thomas Atherton, and two youths, Mr. Irwin 
and Isaac Hetcheit, repaired to the farm of Christian Koeer, about three miles north of Green 
Castle, in tie township of Antrim, where tradition said, the bodies of the murdered victims 
were hurled, at the foot, and on the month side of a large bill, near a spring. Mr. Koier point¬ 
ed out to them, a small plat of ground, unmarked hy any thing, save the grass and briars that 
distinguished it from the land around it—the spot is in an open field, and the land around it 
cultivated. Some of the party soon commenced removing the earth; and after digging to the 
depth of four feet and a half, found some rotten wood, and several rusty nails of ancient con¬ 
struction. After digging a little deeper, part of a skeleton was found; the bones were much 
decayed—and when the bcuII was handled, it crumbled into dusL The teeth, however, seemed 
sound. Near by the side of the skeleton, there was discovered another, which from its size, 
was a man, full grown—it was in & much better state of preservation, and fVom the relics 
found in close contact, which were a large metal button, some small ones, part of an iron box, 
which seemed to have been n tobacco box—it was manifest that it was the skeleton of 
teacher. Several other smaller skeletons were discovered. The skeletons were found 
feel ud head in opposite directions. 

«I remember, when a youth, forty-five year* ago, to bear it stated, that the teacher and 
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DURING THE WAR OP THE REVOLUTION 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Mv'first service was in the year 1777, when I served three months 
under Col. John Kelley, who stationed us^ at JB ig Isle, on the west 

that time, and In March, 1778,1 was appointed lieutenant of a com¬ 
pany of six-month’s men. Shortly afterward, I was ordered by Col. 
Samuel Hunter to proceed with about twenty men to Fishing Creek, 
(which empties into the north branch of the Susquehanna about 
twenty miles from Northumberland,) and to build a fort about three 
miles from its mouth, for the reception of the inhabitants in case of 
an alarm, from the Indians. In May, my fort being nearly completed, 
our spies discovered a large party of Indians making their way 
towar s the fort. 'Hie neighboring residents had barely time to fly 
to the fort for protection, leaving their goods behind. The Indians 
soon made their appearance, and having plundered and burnt the 
houses, attacked the fort, keeping a steady Are upon us during the 
day. At night they withdrew, burning and destroying every thing 
in their route. What loss they sustained we could not ascertain, as 
they carried off all the dead and wounded, though, from the marks 
of blood on the ground, it must have been considerable. The inhabi¬ 
tants that took shelter in the fort had built a yard for their cattle 
at the head of a small flat a short distance from the fort, and one 
evening in the month of June, just as they were milking them, my 
sentinel called my attention to some movement in the brush, which 
I soon discovered to be Indians, making their way to the cattle yard. 


was 








* Tbit narrative ttu tent by (be author to 
petition for a pension, which was granted. 



if 1838, accompanied 


lie In# I iiifiii were nil I bn irlrilt in the ini mi e gra mi, be I ng pit I in to in larse, rudely const ructcd boa, w i Hi 
their clothing ou, as they were found after being murdered. The relict found prove the truth 
of the tradition. * Tbe foul murder was perpetrated by the Indiana, in August 1764, (July 96, 
I. D. R.) just 79 years before tbe eaAumotiou took place. The name of the teacher wa* Brown, 
and three of the scholars were said to be named Taylor, Hart and Hale. 

“ Till} relic* above mentioned are now in line possession of those who were present, when 
they were found. Some of the citizens of Green Castle and vicinity, to render sacred, and 
perpetuate thi$ tpoi , where lie the bones of the innocent victims of Indian ferocity, design ftt 
the course of the ensuing summer, to raise a mound upon it, and inscribe its history upon a 
stone to he placed at tbe side. 

« Some of the remains of the school bouse still exist and mark the place of Its location. It. 
was truly a solitary one, and would be considered so at this day. It was situated on the brow 
of a bill. In the front of it, there is a ravine, deep and dismal—on the iioith and west, the 
surrounding hills are covered with a thick growth of underwood and pine. At till# foot or the 
hill issues a clear spring, where rest in silence the bones and dust of ibe murdered school.” 
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sharp-shooters, and under cover of a rise of land, got between them 
and the milkers. On ascending the ridge we found ourselves within 
pistol-shot of them ; I fired first, and killed the leader, but a volley 
from my men did no further execution, the Indians running off at 












the best runner got to the fort first. As the season advanced, Indian 
hostilities increased, and notwithstanding the vigilance of our scouts, 
which were constantly out, houses were burnt and families murdered. 

In the summer of 1778 occurred the great massacre of Wyoming, 
after which the governors of Connecticut, New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania petitioned Congress to adopt speedy measures for the protection 

of the western frontier, which subject was referred to a committee of 
Congress and General Washington. The committee recommended 
that the war should be carried into the enemy’s country, and a com¬ 


pany ot rangers raised lor me defence oi me frontier, in i77» uen. 
Sullivan was sent with an army into their country. The provisions 
for the supply of the army were purchased in the settlements along 
the waters of the Susquehanna, and deposited in store-houses. I 
was appointed, under the title of quarter-master, to superintend this 
business, and about the middle of July, by means of boats, had 
collected all the provisions, at Wyoming, where Gen. Sullivan with 
his army lay waiting for them. About the last of July our army 
moved for Tioga Point, while a fleet of boats ascended the river 
parallel with the army. We reached Tioga Point early in August, 
where we halted for Gen. Clinton to join m with his brigade, which 
came by the way of the Mohawk river, and so into Lake Otsego. 
During this time the Indians were collecting in considerable force at 
Chemung, a large Indian village about eleven miles distant. As they 
became very troublesome neighbors, Gen. Clinton contemplated an 
attack upon them, but wished to ascertain their numbers and situa¬ 
tion, and selected me for that dangerous enterprise. I prepared 
myself an Indian dress, breech-cloth, leggins, and moccasins. My 
cap had a good supply of feathers, and being painted in Indian style, 
I set off with one man, dressed in the same manner. We left the 
cattip after dark, and proceeded with much caution until we came.to 








fires, when having descended the hill, we waited quietly until they 
lay down and got to sleep. We then walked round their camp, 

counted the fires and the number of Indians at some of the fires, thus 

forming m estimate of their number, which I took to be about six or 
seven hundred. I returned, and having made my report to the 
general early next morning, I went to my tent, spread down my 

blanket, and had a refreshing sleep. In the afternoon Major Adam 









would 


Gen. Samuel Hand, 
with eleven hundred 



men. 


’ennsylvania line, to make them a visitt 
I accepted the service, and we took up 
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our line of march after iinndown. When we came to file Narrows 
l halted, according to order, until the main body came up, when the 
general ordered us to enter the- Narrows, observing, “ Soldier , cut 
your way through.” We did so, and entered the Indian village and 

having discovered from the trail that they had gone up the river, 
followed it about two miles. Here our path lay up a narrow ridge, 

called Hogback Hill, which we remarked seemed formed by nature 
for an Indian ambuscade. Accordingly, every eye was fixed on the 
hill, and as we began to ascend, we saw the bashes tremble, and 

immediately rifles were presented, anil we received a deadly fire, by 
which sixteen or seventeen of the advance were killed or wounded. 
We that 


cover 






out with toma- 

hawk and knife to kill and scalp our comrades. It was now our 
turn to fire: every shot counted one: they fell. Gen. Hand now 
came on at quick step, advanced within a few rods of them, and 
ordered his men to fire and then charge them at the point of the 
bayonet; they were soon routed and put to flight. We returned 
with our dead and wounded the same night to our former camp. 
We had no further opportunity of coming to a brush with them, 
until we were joined by our whole force under Gen. Clinton, We 
were opposed by the enemy’s whole force, consisting of Indians, 
British and tories, to whom we gave battle a little below Newtown 
Point. Our loss was trifling. 

On the return of the army I was taken with the camp fever, and 
was removed to the fort which I had built in ’78, where my father 
was still living. In the course of the winter I recovered my health, 
and my father’s house having been burnt in ’78 by the party which 
attacked the before-mentioned fort, my father requested me to go 
with him and a younger brother to our farm, about four miles distant, 
to make preparations for building another, and raising some grain. 
But little apprehension was entertained of molestations from the 
Indians this season, as they had been so completely routed the year 

out the last of March, accompanied 
my uncie ana ms son, aoout twelve years old, and one Peter 
We had been on our farms about four cur five clays, when, 
morning of the 30 th of March, we were surprised by a party often 
Indians. My father was lunged through with a war-spear, his throat 
w as cti t and he w as seal ped, wh ile my lb roth cur w as tom ah a w ked, 
scalped, and thrown into the fire before my eyes. While I was 
struggling with a warrior, the fellow who had killed iiiy father drew 
his spear from his body and made a violent thrust at me. I shrank 
from the spear, the savage who had hold of me turned it with his 

it only penetrated my vest and shirt. They were 
taking me prisoner, as they nad the same 
s little son and Pence, though they killed my 
same party, before they reached us, had touched on the 
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meats of Wyoming, and killed a Mr. Upson, and took a boy prisoner 
of the name of Rodgers. We were now marched off up Fishing 
Creek, and in the afternoon of the same day we came to Huntingdon, 
where the Indians found four white men at a sugar camp, who for- 








fired on them and wounded a Capt. Ranson, when they continued 
their course till night. Having encamped and made their fire, we the 

prisoners, were tied and well secured, five Indians lying on one side 

us and five on the other; in the morning they pursued their coarse, 
, leaving the waters of Fishing Creek, touched the head waters of 
Hemlock Creek, where they found one Abraham Pike, his wife and 

child. Pike liras made prisoner, but his wife and child, they painted 
and told Joggo squaw ^ go home. They continued their course that 

day, and encamped the same night in the same manner as the previ¬ 
ous. It came into my mind that sometimes individuals 
wonderful actions, and surmounted the greatest dangers. I then 
eided that these fellows must die; and thought of the the plan to des¬ 
patch them. The next day I had an opportunity to communicate ray 
plan to my fellow prisoners ; they treated it as a visionary scheme 
for three men to attempt to despatch ten Indians. I spread before 
them the advantages th at three men would have o ver ten when asleep; 
and that we would be the first prisoners that would be taken into 
their towns and villages after our army had destroyed their corn, that 
we should be tied to the stake and suffer a cruel death; we had now 
an inch of ground to fight on, and if we failed it would only be death, 
and we might as well die one way as another. That day passed 
away, and having encamped for the night, we lay as before. In the 
morning we came to the river, and saw their canoes; they had de¬ 
scended the river and run their canoes upon Little Tunkhannork creek, 
iso called ; they crossed the river and set their canoes adrift. I re¬ 
newed my suggestion to my companions to despatch them that night, 
and urged they mist decide the question. They agreed to make the 
trial; but how shall we do it, was the question. Disarm them, 
and each take a tomahawk, and come to close work at once. 
There are three of us: plant our blows with judgment and three 
times three will make nine, and the tenth one we can kill at our lei- 

sure. They agreed to disarm them, and after that, one take posses. 

sion of the guns and fire, at the one side of the four, and the other 
two take tomahawks on the other side and despatch them. I ob¬ 
served that would be a very uncertain way; the first shot fired would 
give the alarm ; they would discover it to be the prisoners, and might 
defeat us. I had to yield to their plan. Peter Pence was chosen to 
fire the guns, Pike and myself to tomahawk; we cut and carried 
plenty of wood to give them a good fire; the prisoners were tied and 
laid in their places ; after I was laid down, one of them had occasion 
to use his knife; he dropped it at my feet; I turned my foot over it 

they all lay down and fell asleep. About midnight 
I got up and found them in sound sleep. I slipped to Pence, who 
rose ; I cut him loose and handed him the knife s he did the same 
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for Bit, and I in liiinii took the knife and cnt Pike loose; in t minute’s 
time we disarmed them. Pence took his station at the guns. Pike 
myself with our tomahawks took our stations ; 1 was to toma- 
hawk three on the right wing, and Pike two on the left, 
ment Pike’s two. awoke, and were getting up; here Pike 
coward, and laid down. It was a critical moment. I saw there 
no time to be lost; their heads turned up fair; I despatched them 
in moment, and turned to my lot as per agreement, and as I was 
about to despatch the last on my side of the fire, Pence shot and did 
good execution ; there was only one ml the off wing that his ball did 

not reach ; his name was Mohawke, a stout, bold, daring fellow..- 

In the alarm he jumped off about three rods from the fire; he saw 
it was the prisoners that made the attack, and giving the war-whoop, 
he darted to take possession of the guns ; I was as quick to prevent 
him ; the contest was then between him and myself. As I raised 
my tomahawk, he turned quick to jump from me; I followed him 
and struck at him, but missing his head, my tomahawk struck his 
shoulder, or rather the back of his neck; he pitched forward and 
fell; at the same time my foot slipped, and I fell by his side; we 
clinched; In is arm was naked; he caught me round my neck, at the 
same time 1 caught him with my left arm around the body, and gave 
him a close hug, at the same time feeling for his knife, but could not 
reach it. 

In our scuffle my tomahawk dropped out. My head was under 
the wounded shoulder, and almost suffocated me with his blood. I 
made a violent spring, and broke from his hold : we both rose at the 
same time, and he ran ; it took me some time to clear the blood from 
my eyes ; my tomahawk got covered up and I could not find it in 
time to overtake him ; he was the only one of the party that escaped. 
Pike liras powerless. I always have had a reverence for Christian 
devotion. Pike was trying to pray, and Pence swearing at him, 

charging him with cowardice, and saying it was no time to pray.he 

ought to fight; we were masters of the ground, and in possession of 
all their guns, blankets, match coats, &c. I then turned ray atten¬ 
tion to scalping them, and recovering the scalps of my father, brother, 
others, I strung them all on my belt for safe keeping. We kept 

till morning, and built a raft, it being near the bank of 
the river where they had encamped, about fifteen miles below Tioga 
Point; we got all our plunder on it, and set sail for Wyoming, the 
nearest settlement. Our raft gave way, when we made for land, and 

considerable property, though we saved our guns and ammu¬ 
nition, and took to land ; we reached Wylusing late in the afternoon. 
Game to the Narrows ; discovered a smoke below, and a raft lay in; 
shore, by which we were certain that a party of Indians hai 
us in toe course of the day, and had halted 
There was no alternative for us but to rout them 
mountain: the snow on the north side of the hill was deep; we 
knew* from the appearance of the raft that the party must be slid 
we had two rifles each; my only fear was of Pike’s cowardice. To 
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know the worst of it we agreed that I should ascertain their number 
and give the signal for the attack; I crept down the side of the hill* 
so near as to see their fires and packs, but saw no Indians. I eon- 
eluded they had gone hunting for meat, and that this was a good 

make off with their raft to the opposite side of 
the river. I gave the signal; they came and threw their packs on to 
the raft, w hich was made oil; small, dry pine timber ; w ith poles and 
paddles we drove her briskly across the river, and had got nearly 
out of reach of elicit, when two of them came in ; they fired, their 
shots did no injury ; we soon got under cover of an island, and went 
several miles ; we had waded deep creeks through the day, die night 
was cold; we landed on an island and found a sink hole in which 
we made our fire ; after warming we were alarmed by a cracking in 
the crust; Pike supposed the Indians had got on to the island, and 

him 





to the fire; I kept a watch, and soon a noble raccoon came under 
the light. 1 shot the raccoon, when Pike jumped up and called out, 
“ Quarters, gentlemen : quarters, gentlemen.’ 9 I took my game by 
the leg and threw it dowil to the fire, 41 Here, you cowardly rascal,’ 9 
I cried, “ skin that and give us a roast for supper.” The next night 
we reached Wyoming, and there was much joy to see us; we rested 
one day, and it being not safe to go to Northumberland by land, we 
procured a canoe, and with Pence and my little cousin, we descended 
the river by night; we came to Fort Jenkins before day, where l 
found Col. Kelly and about one hundred men encamped out of the 
fort; he came across from the west branch by the beads of Chillis- 
quaka to Fishing Creek, the end of the Nob Mountain, so called at 
that day, where my father and brother were killed; he had buried 
my father and uncle; my brother was burnt, a small part of him 
only was to be found. Col. Kelly informed me that my mother and 
her children were in the fort, and it was thought that I was killed 
likewise. Col. Kelly went into the fort to prepare her mind to see 
me; I took off my belt of scalps and handed them to an officer to 

not sufficient to stand the interview. She 
had 

b 7 

The day after I went to Sunbury, where I was received with joy; 
my scalps were exhibited, the cannons were fired, &c. Before my 
return a commission had been sent me as ensign of a company to be 

commanded by Capt. Thomas Robinson ; this was, m I understood, 
a part of the quota which Pennsylvania had to raise for the continen¬ 
tal line. One Joseph Alexander was commissioned as lieutenant, but 

did not accept his commission. The summer of 1780 was spent in 
the recruiting service ; our company was organized, and was retained 

promoted , to a lieutenancy, and entered upon the active duty of an 
officer by heading scouts, and as Capt. Robinson was no woodsman 
nor marksman, he preferred that I should encounter the danger and 
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head the scouts; we kept up a constant chain of scouts around the 
frontier settlements, from the north to the west branch of the Susque- 

the way of the head waters of Li 

In the spring of 17bi we 
the widow M’Clure’s plantation, called M 
provisions were stored. In the summer of 1781 a man was 
prisoner in Buffalo Valley, but made his escape ; he canfe in and 
ported there were about three hundred Indians on Sinnemahoning, 
hunting and laying in a store of provisions, and would make a de¬ 
scent on the frontiers; that they would divide into small parlies, and 
attack the whole chain of the frontier at the same time, on the same 
day. Col. Samuel Hunter selected a company of fife to reconnoitre, 
viz: Capt. Campell, Peter and Michael Groves, Lieut. Cramer, and 
myself; the party was called the Grove Party. We carried with us 
three week’s provisions, and proceeded up the west 
much caution and care; we reached the Sinnemahoning, but 
no discovery except old tracks; we marched up the Sinnemahonk g 
so far that we were satisfied it was a false report. We returned, and 
a little below the Sinnemahoning, near night, we discovered a smoke; 
we were confident it was a party of Indians, which we must have 
passed by or they got there some oilier way; we discovered there 
was a large party, how many we could not tell, but prepared for 
the attack. 

As soon as it was dark we new primed our rifles, sharpened our 
flints, examined our tomahawk handles, and all being ready, we waited 
with great impatience, and till they all lay down; the time came, and 
with the utmost silence we advanced, trailed our rifles in one hand 
and the tomahawk in the other. The night was warm; we found 
some of them roiled in their blanket* a rod or two from their fires.— 
Having got among them, we first handled our tomahawks; they rose 
like a dark cloud; we now fired our shots, anci raised the war-yell; 
they took to flight in the utmost confusion, but few taking time to 
pick up their rifles. We remained masters of the ground and ail 
their plunder, and took several scalps. It was a party of twenty-five 
or thirty, which had been as low down as Penn’s Creek, and had 
killed and scalped two or three families ; we found several scalps of 
different ages which they had taken, arid a large quantity of domestic 
cloth, which was carried to Northumberland and given to the distres¬ 
sed who had escaped the tomahawk and knife. In December, 1781, 
our company was ordered to Lancaster; we descended the river 
boats to Middletown, where our orders were countermanded, and 
were ordered to Reading, Berks county, where we were joined by 
part of the third and fifth Pennsylvania regiments, and a company 
the Congress regiment. We took charge of the Hessians taken pri- 
soners by Gen. Burgoyne. In the latter part of March, at the open- 

campaign in 1782, we were ordered by Congress to our 
respective stations. I marched Robinson’s company to Northumber- 
liiiicl, where Mr. Thomas Chambers joined us, who had been recently 
commissioned as an ensign of our company. We halted at North- 
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berland two or three days for our men to wash and rest; from 
thence ensign Chambers and myself were ordered to Muncy, Samuel 
Wallis’s plantation, there to make a stand and rebuild Fort Muncy, 

the enemy. We reached that station, 
s for the storage of our provisions; about 
10th or 11th of April, Capt. Robinson came on with Esquire 
Culbertson, James Dougherty, William M’Grady and a Mr. Bark¬ 
ley ; I was ordered to select twenty ©r twenty-five men with these 
gentlemen, and to proceed up the west branch to the Big Island, and 
thence op the Bald Eagle Creek, to the place where a Mr. Culbert¬ 
son had been killed. On the 15th of April, at night, we reached the 
place, and encamped for the night; on the morning of the 18th we 
were attacked by eighty-five Indians. It was a hard-fought battle ; 
Esquire Culbertson and two others made their escape; I think 
had nine killed, and the rest of us were made prisoners. We 
stripped of all our clothing excepting our pantaloons. When 
took off my shirt they discovered my commission ; our commissions 
were written on parchment, and carried in a silk case hung with a 
ribbon in our bosom; several got a hold of it, and one fellow cut the 
ribbon with his knife, and succeeded in obtaining it. They took us 
a little distance from the battle-ground, made the prisoners sit down 
in a small ring, the Indiana! forming another around us in close order, 
each with his rifle and tomahawk in his hand. They brought up 
five Indians we had killed, and laid them within their circle. Each 
one reflected for himself; our time would probably be short, and re¬ 
specting myself, looking back upon the year ’80, at the party I had 
killed, if 1 was discovered to be the person, my case would be a hard 
one. Their prophet, or chief warrior, made a speech ; as I w as in¬ 
formed afterwards by the British Lieutenant who belonged to the 
party, he was consulting the Great Spirit what to do with the prison¬ 
ers, whether to kill us on the spot or spare our lives: he came to the 
conclusion that there had been blood enough shed, and as to the men 
they had lost, it was the fate of war, and we must be taken and 
adopted into the families of those whom we had killed; we were 
then divided amongst them according to the number of fires: 
were prepared for us, and they returned across the river at the 
Island in bark canoes: they then made their way across hills, and 
came to Pine Creek, above the first forks, which they followed up to 
the third fork, and took the most northerly branch to the head of it, 
and thence to the waters of the Genesee river. After two days travel, 
down the Genesee river, we came to a place called the Pigeon Woods, 
where a great number of Indian families, old and young, had come 
to catch young pigeons ; there we met a party of about forty warriors, 
on their way to the frontier settlements: they encamped some little 

warriors of the two parties holding a council at 
our camp, I soon perceived that I was the subject of their conver¬ 
sation ; 1 was seized and dragged to the other camp, where the 
warriors were sitting on one side of a large fire; I was seated alone 
on the opposite side. Every eye was fixed upon me; I perceived 
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they were gathering around in great numbers ; in a short time I per¬ 
ceived a man pressing through the crowd; he came to me and sat 
down; I saw he was a white man painted, in Indian dress. He ex¬ 
amined me on the situation of the frontiers, the strength of our forts, 
the range of our scouts, &c. After he got through, he observed that 
there was only one beside himself there that he knew. “Do you 
know me, sir?’* said I. 44 1 do; you are the man that killed the 
Indians.” I thought of the fire and the stake; he observed that he 
was a prisoner and a friend; that his name was Jones, and he had 
been taken prisoner in the spring of ’81, with Capt John Boyds, in 
Bedford county; that he would not expose me, and if 11 could pass 
thr 


The next morning they moved down the river; two days after¬ 
wards they came to the Caneadia village, the first on the Genesee river, 
where we were prepared to run the Indian gauntlet; the warriors 
don’t whip—it is tine young Indians and squaws. They meet you 
in sight of your council-house, where they select the prisoners from 
the ranks of the warriors, bring them in front, and when ready the 
word joggi is given ; the prisoners start, the whippers follow after, 
and if they out run you, you will be severely whipped. I was 
placed in front of my men; the word being given, we started. Being 
then young and full of nerve, I led the way; two young squaws 
came running up to join the whipping party, and when they saw us 
start, they halted, and stood shoulder to shoulder with their whips; 
when I came near them I bounded and kicked them over; we all 
came down together; there was considerable kicking amongst us, so 
much so that they showed; their under duress, which appeared to be 
of a beautiful yellow colour; I had not time to help them up. It 
liras truly diverting to the warriors; they yelled and shouted till they 
made the air ring. They halted at that village for one day, and 
thence went to Fort Niagara, where I was delivered up to the British. 
1 was adopted, according to the Indian custom, into Col. Buder’s 
family then the commanding officer of the British and Indians at that 
place. I was to supply the loss of his son, Capt. Butler, who was 
killed late in the fall of 1781, by the Americans. In honor id me as 
his adopted son, I was confined in a private room, and not put under 
a British guard. My troubles soon began; the Indians were informed 
by the lories that knew me that I had been a prisoner before, and bad 
killed my captors; they were outrageous, and went to Butler and 
demanded me, and as I 'was told, offered to bring in fourteen prison¬ 
ers in ray place. Butler sent an officer to examine me on the subject; 
he came and informed me their Indians had laid heavy accusations 
against me; they were informed that I had been a prisoner before, 
and killed the party, and that they bad demanded me to be given up 
to them, and that his colopel wished to know the fact. I observed, 
44 Sir, it is a serious question to answer; I will never deny the truth; 
I have been a prisoner before, and killed the party, and returned to 
the service of my country; but, sir, I consider myself to be a prisoner 
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the British, and I presume you will have more honor than 
to the savages. I know what my fate will be; and 
your colonel that we have it in our power to re¬ 
taliate.” He left me, and in a short time returned and stated that he 
was authorized to say to me that there was no alternative for me to 
save my life but to abandon the rebel cause and join the British 
standard ; that I should take the same rank in the British service m 
I did in the rebel service. I replied , 1,4 No, sir, no; give me the stake, 
the tomahawk, or the knife, before a British commission; liberty or 
death is our motto;” he then left me. Some time after a lady came 
to my room, with whom I had been well acquainted before the Re- 

was then married 



the same offer as the officer had done; I thanked her for the trouble 
she had taken for my safety, but could not accept of the offer; she 
observed how much more honorable would it be to be an officer in 
the British service, I observed that I could not dispose of myself in 
that way; I belonged to the Congress of the United States, and that 
I would abide the consequence; she left me, and that was the last 
I heard of it. A guard, was set at the door of my apartment. 

In about four days after I was sent down Lake Ontario to a place 
called Carlton Island: from thence down the St. Lawrence to Mon¬ 
treal, where I was placed in prison,, and found forty or fifty of our 
American officers, and where we had the honor to look through the 
iron grates. The fourth of July was drawing near; ten of us com¬ 
bined to celebrate the political birth-day of our country; we found 
ways and means to have som e brandy conveyed in ter us unk rrown to 
the British guard, and we had a high day, after making a compromise 
with the guard. It was highly offensive to the British officer, and 
we ten were taken out and sent to Quebec, thence down the St. Law¬ 
rence, and put on the Isle of Orleans, where we remained until the 
last of September; a British fleet sailed about that time and bound 
for New York; we were put on board of that fleet; when we came 
to New York there was no exchange for us. Gen. Carlton then 

army at New 


comm 





home 







, 1783, I was exchanged, and had orders 

to take up armra again. I joined my company in March at Northum¬ 
berland ; about that time Capt. Robinson received orders to march 
h is com pan y to W yoni i ing, to keep garrison at W ilkesb arre Fort. 

He sent myself and Ensign Chambers with the company to that 

station, where we lay till November, 1783. Our army was then 

discharged, and our company likewise: poor and pennyless, we 
retired to the shades 
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SKETCHES* 


LIFE. MILITARY 



OF THE 

HUNTING ADVENTURES OF 


CAPT. SAMUEL BRADY. 





iloua adventures by field and fiooa i —ur ms air-Dreamn escapes in 
the imminent deadly breach ?—Of his chivalrous courage ?—Of his 
unmatched personal activity?—Yet where do we rqad his history? 
It is to be learned only from the aged settlers of Western Pennsylva¬ 
nia, or peradventure from a time-worn Ranger;—for a few of Brady’s 
warriors still survive. 

Actuated by a desire to preserve from oblivion, such portions of 
his life and actions as may yet he obtained, I have made several it- 
tet pts to procure from individuals the most interesting events in his 
military career, but hitherto without success.—At length an ;ed 
friend has kindly offered to furnish such details as an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with Capt. Brady enables him to give. We trust that 
the subject will be deemed of such interest, that others will contribute 
their mite, and that an historian will be found to place Brady of the 
Rangers by the side of Wayne, Marlon, Lee of the Legion, and 
other distinguished patriots whose memories are immortal. 

He is emphatically the hero of Western Pennsylvania; and fu¬ 
ture bards of this region, when time shall have mellowed the facts of 
history, will find his name the personification of all that was fearless 
and fruitful of resource in the hour of danger. His the step that 
faultered not—the eye that quailed not, even in the terrific scenes of 
Indian warfare. Many a mother has quieted the fears, and lulled to 
sleep her infant family, by the assurance that the broad Allegheny, 
the dividing line between the Indians and Whites, was watched by 
the gallant captain and his Rangers ; and to their apprenensions of 
death or captivity by the Indians, lias replied encouragingly,-—“they 
dare not move on the river, for there lies Brady and the Rangers.” 

John Brady, the father of Captain Samuel Brady, was born In the 
state of Delaware, A. ID., 1738. Hugh Brady, the father of John, 
had emigrated from Ireland. At a very early period Hugh Brady 
settled within five miles of where Shippensburg now stands, 
country was then a wilderness, thinly settled by Iri 
simple, sincere and religious. Many anecdotes are 
cive of this, but they would be out of place here. 





* These sketches were originally written In numbers, fora country newspaper, (the Blabs- 
TiUe Rocord.) The division of the number* is marked by a —. 





BRADY S ADYRMTintBS. 


During the French and Indian wars, that part of the country was 

much harassed by the Indians. John Brady and several other young 

men had been active against them, and as a mark and reward of 
merit, he was appointed captain in the provincial line, which at that 
time was no small distinction. He married Mary Quigly, and Sam* 
uel, their first child, was bom in the town of Shippensburg, A. D. 
1758. 

A.tier the war, and a purchase had been made from the Indians in 

1768, John Brady moved with his family to the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna, where Samuel resided with him till June, 1775. Cap¬ 
tain John Lowden, a widower, raised a company of volunteer rifle¬ 
men, seventy in number, and all unmarried, and marched to Boston. 
Samuel Brady was one of this band, and the Captain intended that 
should be an officer, but his lather objected, saying, “ Let him 
it learn the duty of i iiioJlcIji.fr, and then he will know how to act as 



omcer. 

W hile the riflemen lay in the “ Leaguer of Boston/* frequent skir- 
m took place. On one occasion, Lowden was ordered to select 
some able-bodied men, and wade to an island, when the tide was out, 
and drive out some cattle belonging to the British. He considered 
Brady too young for this service, and left him out of his selection ; 
but to the Captain’s astonishment Brady was the second man on the 
island and behaved most gallantly. On another occasion, he was 
sitting on a fence, with his Captain, viewing the British works, when 
a cannon ball struck the fence under them. Brady was first up, 
caught the Captain in his arms and raised him saying with great 
composure, “ We are not hurt, captain.” Many like instances of his 
coolness and courage happened while the army lay at Boston. 

In 1776, Samuel Brady was appointed a first lieutenant in Captain 
Thomas Doyle’s company, rawed in Lancaster county. He continued 
with the army, and was in all the principal engagements until after 
the battle of Monmouth, when he was promoted to a captaincy and 
ordered to the west under General Broadhead. On their march he 
had leave to visit his friends in Northumberland county. His father, 
in 1776, had accepted a captaincy in the 12th Pennsylvania Regi¬ 
ment, was badly wounded at the battle of Brandywine, and was then 
at home. Whilst there, he heard of his brother’s death, who had 
been murdered by the Indians on the 9th day of August, 1778. He 
remained at bis father's until the beginning of 1779, when he started 
for Pittsburg and joined his Regiment. 

Shortly after he had arrived at Pittsburg, he heard the news of his 
father being murdered by the Indians, on the 11th day of April, 1779. 
He than vowed vengeance against all Indian #, and he never altered 
his mind. Here commenced his western exploits, which must be 

of another paper. 

At the battle of Princeton he was under Col. Hand, of Lancaster, 

and had advanced too far; they were nearly surrounded-.Brady cut 

a horse out of a team, gent his Colonel on, jumped on behind him, 
made their escape. 
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assacre at Paoli, Brady had been on guar d, and had laid 

buckled round Jtim. The British were nearly 

on them b 

w 

get clear of his blanket coat, but could not. As he jumped a post 
and rail fence, a British soldier struck at him with his "bayonet and 
pinned the blanket to the rail, but so near the edge, that it tore out. 

He dashed on,. -a horseman overtook him and ordered him to stop. 

Brady wheeled, shot him down and ran on. He got into a small 
swamp in i field. He knew of no person but, one being in it beside 

himself; but in the morning there were fifty-five, one of whom was 
a Lieutenant. They compared commissions, Brady's was the oldest; 
he took the command and marched th£m 










X 


the head quarters of Qen. Broadhead, who was charged with the 
defence of this quarter of the frontier. The country north and west 
of the Allegheny river was in possession of the Indians. General 
Washington, whose comprehensive sagacity foresaw and provided 

against alii dangers that menaced the country, Wrote to Gen. Broad. 

head to select a suitable officer and dispatch him to Sandusky, for 
the purpose of examining the place and ascertaining the force of 
British and Indians assembled there, with a view to measures of pre¬ 
paration and defence, gainst the depredations and attacks to be 
expected from thence. 

Gen. Broadhead had no hesitation in making the selection of an 
officer qualified for this difficult and dangerous duty. He sent for 
Gapt. Brady, showed him Washington’s letter, and a draft or map 
of the country he must traverse; very defective, as Brady afterwards 
discovered, but the best, no doubt, that could be obtained at that 
time. 

Captain Brady was not insensible to the danger, or ignorant of the 
difficulty of the enterprise. But he saw the anxiety of the father of 

to procure information that could only be obtained 
modct and knew its 
consideration. The 

soldiers, and four Chickasaw 

crossed the Allegheny river and was at once in the enemy’s country. 

It was in May, 1780, that he commenced his march. The season 
was uncommonly wet. Every considerable stream was swollen, 
neither road, bridge, nor house facilitated their march, or shielded 
their repose. Part of their provision was picked up by the way is 
they crept, rather than marched through the wilderness by night, and 
lay concealed in its branches by day. The slighest 
movement 

the 

versed in all the wiles of Indian “stratagie,” and, dressed 
war dress of an Indian warrior, and well acquainted with their 
guages. he led his band in safety near to the Sandusky towns, with 
out seeing a hostile Indian. 

3* 
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The night before he reached Sandusky he saw a fire, approached 
it and found two squaws reposing beside it. He passed cun without 
molesting them. But his Chickasaws now deserted. This was 

alarming, for it was probable they had gone over to the enemy.. 

However he determined to proceed. With a full knowledge of the 

horrible death that awaited him if taken prisoner, he passed on, until 
he stood, beside the town and on the bank of the river. 

His 1,1*84 care was to' provide a place of concealment for his men. 
When this was effected, having selected one man as the companion 
his future adventures, he waded the river to an island partially 
covered with drift.wood, opposite the town, where he concealed him¬ 

self and comrade for the night. 

Leonidas was brave, and in obedience to 
country he courted death and found it in the pass 
But he was surrounded by his three hundred Spartans, and cheered 
by the Spartan battle hymn, mingled in concert with the sweet tones 
of the flute. 

Napoleon was brave, but his bravest acts were performed in the 
presence of embattled thousands; and when at the bridge of Lodi he 
snatched the tri-colour from its terrified bearer, and uttering the war 
cry of his enthusiastic soldiers, “ Vive la Republic,” he breasted the 
fire of thirty pieces of Austrian cannon, and planted it in the midst 
of its enemies, he was seen and followed by the gallant remains of 
the consular guard, and lauded with the cries and tears of his whole 



army. 

In constancy of purpose, in cool, deliberate courage, the Captain 
of the Rangers will compare with the examples quoted, or any other. 
Neither banner nor pennon waved over him. He was hundreds of 
miles in the heart of sin enemy’s country. Aneuemy who, had they 
possessed It, would have given Inin weight In gold for the pleasure of 
burning him to death with a slow fire; adding to liliii torments, both 
mental and physical, every ingredient that savage ingenuity could 
supply. 

Who that has poetry of feeling, or feeling of poetry, but must 
pause o’er such a scene, and in imagination contemplate its features. 

The murmuring river; the Indian village wrapt in sleep; the syl¬ 
van landscape; as each was gazed upon by that lonely but dauntless 
warrior, in the still midnight hour. 

The next morning a dense fog spread over hill and dale, town and 
river. All was hid from Brady’s eyes, save the logs and brush 
around him. About 11 o’clock it cleared off, and afforded him a view 
of about three thousand Indians engaged in the amusements of the 




They had just 
fine horses. One 

* 1 “ r WF ■ g, m m # 

won every race until near evening, when, as If envious of his speed# 
two riders were placed on him, and thus he was beaten. The start¬ 
ing post was only a few rods above where Brady lay, and he had a 
pretty fair chance of enjoying the amusement, without the risk of 
losing any thing by betting on the nice. 
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He made such observation through the day as was in his power, 
waded out from the island at night, collected his men, went to 
Indian camp he had seen as he came out; the squaws were 
there, took them prisoners, and continued his march homeward. 

The map furnished by Gen. Broadhead was found io be defective. 

The distance was represented to be much less than it really.was.— 

The provisions and am nan nit ion of the men were exhausted by the 

had reached the Big Beaver, on their return. Brady illicit 
an otter, but could not cut it. The last load was in his rifle. They 
arrived at an old encampment, and found plenty of strawberries, 

whidfcthey slopped to appease their hanger with. Having discov- 

track, Brady followed it, telling the men he would per- 

had went but a few rods when he saw the 
him. He raised his rifle and attempted to 
flre, bu t it flashed in the pan, and he had licit a pri ming of powder. 
He sat down, pieked the touch hole, and then started on. After going 
a short distance the path made a bend, and he saw before him a large 
Indian on horseback, with a child before and its mother behind him 
on* the horse, and a number of warriors marching in the rear. His 
first impulse was to shoot the Indian on horseback, but as he raised 
the rifle he observed the child’s head to roll with the motion of the 
horse. It was fast asleep and tied to the Indian. He stepped be¬ 
hind the root of a tree and waited until he could shoot the Indian, 
without danger to the child or its mother. 



When he considered the chance certain, he shot the Indian, who 
fell from the horse, mid the child and its mother .fell with him. Brady 
called to his men with a voice that made the forest ring, to surround 
the Indians and gave them n general fire. He sprung to the falleii 
Indian's powder horn* but could not pull it off. Being dresiicid like 
.mod Indian the woman' tlieiigiil he was one, and said “ why did you 
shoot your brother?” He eaught up the child saying, “Jenny 
Stupes, I am Capt. Brady, follow me and I will seeure you and your 
child.” He eaught her hand in-* his, carrying the child under the 
other arm, and dashed' into the brush. Many guns were fired at him 
by this time, but no baU harmed hint and the Indians, dreading an 
ambuscade, were glad to make off.. The next day he arrived, at Fort 
M’Intoah with the woman and her child, ills men had-got there 
before him. They had heard* his war whitop and knew it was Ih- 
dians he had encountered, but having no• ammunition, they had taken 
to their heels and ran.off* The squaws he had token at Sandusky, 
availing themselves of the panic* tied.-also made their-escape.. 

In those days Indian fashions prevailed in some measure with the 
whites, at least with Rangers, Brady was desirous of seeing the 
Indian he had shot, and the officer in command of Fort M’intosh 

men in addition to his own* and he returned to search 
body. The place where he haci fallen was discovered, 
nothing more. No pains were spared to searcli, but the body was 
not found. They were about to quit the place when the veil of a 
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pet Indian that came with them from the fort, called them to a tittle 
glade, where the grave waa discovered. The Indiana had interred 
their dead brother there, carefully replacing l 
manner. They had also cat brushes and stuck 
bat the brushes had withered, and instead 


his implements of 


He was buried about two feet deep; 
war about him. 

11 He lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his powder-horn and pouch about him.” 

All his savage jewelry, hie arms and ammunition were taken from 
him and the scalp from the head, and then they left him thus stripped 
alone in his grave. It is painful to thank of such things being done 

hut we cannot now know all the excusing cir¬ 
ca instances that may have existed at the time. Perhaps the husband 
of this woman, the father of this child, was tbns butchered before kts 
wife and children; and the yonnger members of the family unable to 
hear the fatigues of travelling, had their brains dashed out on Use 
threshold. Such things were common, nod a spirit of revenge wains 
deeply seated in the breasts of the people of the frontiers. Captain 
Brady'’s own family had heavily fell the merciless tomahawk* Him 
brave and honored father, and a beloved brother had been treaeher- 
oosly slain by the Inch ns. a ci he had vowed vengeance. 

After refreshing himself and men, they went up to Pittsburg by 
water, where they were received with military honor. Minnte guns 
were fired from the time Brady came in sight until hu landed. 

The Chickasaw Indians had returned to Pittsburg nd reported ill at 
the captain and his party had been cut of" near Sandusky town by 
the Indians. When Gen. roadhead heard thin, he said Brady was 
an aspiring young mail and had solicited the command. But on 
Brady'’s nival at Pittsburg, the General acknowledged that the Capt 
had accepted the command with much diffidence. 

Thus for I have followed the information of one who, I apprehend, 
had the best means of acquiring it. I now introduce an incident rela¬ 
ted to me of this same 
had it from the Captain’; 

who mentioned it to me, assures me of its correctness. 

A few days after Brady left Sandusky with his squaw prisoners, 

keeping a sharp look unit in expectation of being pursued, and taking 
every precaution to avoid pursuit, such as keeping on the driest ridges 
and walking on logs whenever they suited his course, he found he 
was followed bj Indians. His ’practised eye would occasionally dis¬ 
cover in the distance, an Indian hopping to or from a tree, or other 
screen, and advancing on his trail. Afliteic being satisfied of the fact, 
he stated it to his men and told them no Indian eould thus pursue 
him, after the precautions he had taken, without having a dog on his 
track. M I will stop” said rady “and shoot the dog and then we 
can get along better. 9 ’ 

He selected the root of a tall chesnut tree which had fallen west- 
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ward, for his place of ambush. He walked from the west eadof ^ie 
tree or log to the east, and sat down in the pit made by the raising 
of the root. H e h ad not been lo if the re w hen a sm all niilii t mou nted 
the log at the west end and with her nose to the tru 

him. Close behind her followed a plumed warrior. Brady had his 
choice. He preferred shooting the slut, which he did, she rolled off 

the log stone dead, and the warrior, with a loud whoop, sprung junto 

the woods and disappeared. He was followed no further. 

Many of Captain Brady 's adventures occurred at periods of which 
no certainty as to dates can now be had. The following is of that 
class. 

His success as n partisan had acauired fer hra its 

Some of his brother 
such frequent 

opportunities for honorable distinction.—At length an open com* 
plaint was made, accompanied by a request, in the nature of a 
demand, that others should be permitted to share with Brady the 
perils and honors of the service, abroad from the fort. The Gen¬ 
eral apprised Brady of what had passed, who readily acquiesced 
iici the proposed arrangement; and an opportunity was not long 
wanting for testing its efficiency. 

The Indians made an inroad into the Sewickly settlement, com¬ 
mitting the most barbarous murders, of men women and children; 
stealing such property as was portable, and destroying all else.— 
The alarm was brought to Pittsburg, and a party of soldiers under 
Che command of the emulous officers, dispatched for the proteetiou 
of the settlements, and chastisement of the foe. From this ex pe¬ 
er Brady was, of course, excluded: but the restraint was irk¬ 
some to his feelings. 

Titie day after the detach had marched, he solicited per¬ 
mission from the commander to take a small party for the pur* 
pose of “ catching the Indians 1 but was refused. By dint of 
importunity, however, he at length wrung from him a reluctant 
consent, and the command of five men$ to this he added his pet 
Indian, and made hasty preparation. 

Instead of moving toward Sewickly, as the first detachment had 
done, he crossed the Allegheny at Pittsburg and proceeded up the 
river. Conjecturing that the Indians hid descended that stream In 
canoes, till near the settlement, lie was careful to examine the 
mouths of all creeks coming into it, particularly from the south 

east. At the mouth of Big Mahoning, about six miles above Kit. 

to tine canoes were seen -drawn up to its westei n bank. 

He instantly retreated down the river, and waited for night. As 

a raft, and crossed to the Kittan- 
the creek, and found that the 
Indians had, in the meantime, crossed the creek, aa their canoes 
were drawn to its upper cur north eastern bank. 

The country on both sides of Mahoning, at its mouth, in rough 
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and mountainous; and the stream, which was then high*, very 
rapid. Several ineffectual attempts were made to wade it, which 
they at length succeeded in doing, three or four miles above the 




some distance, on the lower or first bank. 

The Indians had brought from Sewickly a stallion, which they 
hail fettered and turned to pasture on the lower bank. An Indian, 
probably the owner, under the law of arms, came frequently down 
to him, and occasioned the parly no little trouble.—The horse, too, 
seemed willing to keep their company, and it required consider* 
able circumspection to avoid all intercourse with either. Brady 
became 

the Indian, out nu calmer judgment repudiated tne act, as 
to put to hazard a more decisive and important achievement. 

At length the Indians seemed quiet, and tire Capiaia determined 
to pay them a closer visit; and if in doing so, he met with a loci 
crous adventure, gentle reader, it is no fault of mine. 

He got quite near their ires; his pet Indian had caught him by 
the hair and gave it a pluck, intimating the advice to retire, which 
he would not venture to whisper; but finding: Brady regardless of 
it, he crawled off; when the Captain, who was scanning their num¬ 
bers, and the position of their guns, observed one throw off his 
blanket and rise to his feet. It was altogether impracticable for 
Brady to move, without being seen. He instantly decided to re¬ 
main where he was and risk what might happen. He drew his 
head slowly beneath the brow of the bank, putting his forhead to 
the earth for concealment. His next sensation was that of warm 
water poured into the hollow of his neck, as from the spout of 
a tea pot , which, trickling down his back over the chiRed skin, pro¬ 
duced a feeling that even his iron nerves could scarce master. He 
felt quietly for In is tomahawk, and had it been about him, he probably 
would have used it; but he divested himself e^en of that, when pro¬ 
to* approach the fires, least by striking against the stones or 
miffht irive alarm. He was comoelled. therefore, ^nolens 


ng to 

gravel, it might give alarm. He was compelled, 
volens,” to submit to this very unpleasant operation 
please his warriorsbip to refrain; which he soon did, 
to his place, wrapped himself up in his blanket, and composed him¬ 
self for sleep as if nothing had happened. 

Brady returned too, and posted his men, and in the deepest silence 
all awaited the break of day. When it appeared, the Indians arose 
and stood around their ires ; exulting doubtless, in the sculps they 
had taken; the plunder they had acquired; and the injury they had 

enemies. Precarious joy; short-lived triumph ; the 
was beside them ! At a signal given, seven 
cracked, and five Indians were dead ere they fell. Brady's 

cry was heard, his party was among them, and their guns 
mostly empty) were» all secured. The remaining Indians instantly 
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and disappeared. One was pursued by the trace of his blood, 
he seems to have succeeded in staunching. The per Indian 
imitated the cry of a young wolf, which was answered, 

man, and the pursuit was again renewed. A second time 
the wolf cry was given and answered, and the pursuit continued into 
a windfall. Here he must have espied his pursuers, for he answered 
no more. Brady found his remains three weeks afterwards, being 
led to the place by ravens that were preying on the carcase. 

The horse lira® unfettered, the plunder gathered, and the party 
commenced their return to Pitteburg, most of them descending in the 
Indian canoes. 

Three days after their return, the first detachment came in 
reported that they had followed the Indians closely, but that 
had ffot into their canoes and made their escape. 



The incursions of the Indians had become so frequent, and their 
outrages so alarming, that it was thought advisable to retaliate upon 
them the injuries of war, and carry into the country occupied by 
them, the same system of destructive warfare with which they had 
visited the settlements. For this purpose an adequate force wan 
provided, under the immediate command of General Broadhead, the 
command of the advance guard of which was confided to Capt. Brady. 

The troops proceeded up the Allegheny river, and h i arrived at 
file flat of land near the mouth of Redbank creek, now known by the 
name of Brady’s Bend, without encountering an enemy. Brady and 
his rangers were some distance in front of the main body, as their 
duty required, when they suddenly discovered a war party of Indi¬ 
ans approaching them. Relying on the strength of the main body, 
and its iibfiity to force the Indians to retreat, and anticipating, as Na- 
poleon did in the battle with the Mamelukes, that when driven buck 
they would return upon, the same route they had, advanced on, Brady 
permitted them to proceed without hindrance, and hastened to seize a 
narrow pass, higher up the river; where the rocks, nearly perpen¬ 
dicular, approached the river, and where a few determined men might 
successfully combat superior numbers. 

In a short lime the Indians encountered file main 
Broad head, and were driven back. In full and swift retreat lliey 
pressed on to gain the pass between the rocks and the river, but it 
win occupied by their daring and relentless foes, Brady and his ran- 
gers, who failed not to poor into their flying columns a most destruc¬ 
tive fire. 

"At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell. 

As all the fiends from heaven that fell. 

Had pealed the banner-cry of hell! 

Forth from the pass in tumult driven. 

Like chaff before the winds of heaven. 

The Indians appear; 

For life! for life! their flight they ply* 

And shriek, and shout, and battue cry 
Are maddeaiiig in the rear.” 
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Indeed 1 have been told by an officer of the American army, who 
no stranger to Indian battles, that Walter Scott’s description of 

eal An Duine,” from which I have ventured to makw 











Indians, by changing a few 
bayonets for spears, &c. 

Be that as it may, the Indians on this occasion were again broken* 

routed, and forced 10 jump into the river. Many were killed on the 
bank, and many more in the stream. Our aged friend Com pi an ter* 
chief of the Senecas, then a young man, saved himself by swim¬ 
ming. as did several others of the party. 

After they had crossed the river, Brady was standing on the bank 

the unexpected defeat, 

and disgraceful retreat of his party, and supposing himself now safe 

enemy of his race, commenced 
a species of conversation with him in broken English, whirb we 
call black guarding —c all i ng Brady and his men cowards, squaws, 
and the like—and putting himself in (such altitudes as he probably 
tbouglit would be most expressive of his utter contempt of them. 
When the main army arrived, a canoe was manned, and Brady 

and a few men crossed to where the Indian had teen seen.-.* 

They found blood on the ground, and had followed it but a short 
distance till the Indian jumped up, struck his breast and said “I 
am a man.” It was Brady's wish to take him prisoner, without 
doing him further harm. The Indian continuing to repeat, “ I am 
a man,”—“Yes,” said an Irishman who was along,—“By J »-». s 
you’re a purty boy”—and before Brady could arrest the blow, sunk 
his tomahawk into the Indian’s brain. 

The array moved onward, and after destroying all the Indians’ 
com, and ravaging the Kenjua flats, returned to Pittsburg'. 

In No. 1 of these sketches it has been stated that Captain John 
Brady, the fattier of Captain Samuel, had been wounded at the 
battle of Brandywine; that his son John was alt# wounded there, 
(who was but a lad of sixteen at toe time.) and. that in conae- 

wounds, both had 

west branch of the Susquehanna. It was 
that Captain John Brady aud one of his sons were 
killed by the Indians, soon after Samuel had left home for Bedford 
Pittsburg. 

Although not immediately connected with the personal adven¬ 
tures of Captain Samuel Brady, I propose giving a sketch of events 
on the Susquehanna, prior and up to the death of bits fattier and 

brother. 

Those who 
and 

written, of persons acquainted with the facts 

sonally or by hearsay. Allowance will be made, therefore, for the 
want of chronoligiral order, observable throughout, seeing that I am 
dependent upon different persons, residing in different parts of the 
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have been enabled to put forth. Some 

, and have particular facts more 





f these 
deeply 




country, for what 
persons are 
registered in 

and it requires inquiry and examination to elicit other facts to supply 
or correct the narrative; aud that all these have been hastily thrown 
together and published without even an examination of the proof 
sheet. 

The transactions on the Susquehanna have, it is true, this connex- 
with the biography of Capt, Samuel Brady, that, on hearing of 
the murder of his youngest brother, and that of his father, by the 
Indians there, he did, it is said, raise his hand on high and vow— 
“Aided by Him who formed yonder sun suid heavens, I will revenge 
the murder of my father and brother: nor while I live will I ever be 
at peace with the Indians, of any tribe.”—This exclamation, uttered 
m a moment of anguished feeling, the recital of his brother’s suffer¬ 
ings being fresh in his mind, bas been assigned as the principal cause 
of his daring and unparalleled courage and address in the various 
conflicts he had with* the Indians afterwards. 

This representation has rather obscured his character than other¬ 
wise, He has been considered a devoted man-killer, reckless of nil 
sympathy, and de tiiute of all humanity towards the Indian race.- 
This is by no means true, Brady, as 1 have been informed by one 
who became acquainted with him on the occasion of his being in¬ 
dicted for the murder of certain Indians in time of peace, was a gen¬ 
tlemanly, fine looking man, possessed of a noble heart, and intellect 
of a high order. His conduct on that occasion, when investigated, 
was found to be correct; and that he had used his influence, as far, 
probably, as was safe with in infuriated band, to protect, the Indians 
with whose murder he was charged. But of this hereafter 

Another cause than blind revenge might be assigned for that heroic 
devotedness of courage—that eagerness to solicit dangerous com¬ 
mands—that contempt for all that is allied to fear; by which he was 
distinguished. But it is of little moment now, further than to author¬ 
ize the assertion that it was honorable in its origin 
pitious in its termination. 

After having pursued our statement of the occurrences at Susque¬ 
hanna, and retaining in his mind the intimation contained in the above 
lines, the reader will be satisfied that the excitement which prompted 
the vow, was not of that iavage character it ha® generally been sup¬ 
posed to bear. But that it was the unpremeditated exclamation 
of one 





whose ear the signal word 
Of strife and death was hourly breaking. 
Who slept wkh head upon the sword 
His fevered hand must — ” 





John Brady left Shippensburg. he located himself 
at the Standing Stone, a celebrated Indian town at the confluence of 
the Standing Stone creek and the Juniata river ; the present town of 
Huntingdon, in Huntingdon county, stands in p rt on the site of the 
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Standing Stone. From thence he removed to the west branch of 
Susquehanna, opposite the spot on which Lewisburg or Derrstown, 
in Union county, stands. If I mistake not, the tract settled 

longs to George Kremer, Esq.,—Derr had a small mill 

the run that empties into the river below the town, and a trading 

house, from whence the Indians were supplied with powder, lead, to¬ 
bacco and ruin. In the commencement of the strife between flic 
colonies and the mother country, Brady discovered that the Indians 
were likely to be tampered with by the British. The Seneca and 
ifuncy tribes were in considerable force, and Pine and Lycoming 
creeks were navigable almost to the State line for canoes. Fort Au¬ 
gusta had been bu ilt on the east side of the north branch, immediately 
where it connects with the west, about a mile above the present 

It was garrisoned by a *• fearless few,' 
by Captain afterwards Major Hunter, a meritorious office He had 
under his command about fifty men. In the season for tillage some 
attention was paid to farming, but the women and children mostly re¬ 
sided in the fort, cur were liken there on the slightest alarm. It was 
known that the Wyoming; Flats were full of Indians, of die Delaware 
and Shamokin tribes.—-The latter, since extinct, was then a feeble 
people, and under the protection of the Delawares. In this state of 
affairs Capt. John Brady suggested to his neighbors and comrades, 
under arms at Fort Augusta, the propriety of making a treaty with 
the Seneca and Muncy tribes; knowing them to be at variance with 
the Delawares.—This course was approved of, and petitions sent on 
to the proper authorities praying the appointment of commissioners 
for the purpose of holding a treaty.—Commiesionera were appointed, 
and Fort Augusta was designated as a place of conference; aid no- 
lice of Wt, and of the lime fixed for the arrival of the commission* 
erii, was directed to be given to the two tribes. Captain John Brady 
and two others were selected by the people in the fort to seek the 
Senecas and Muncies and communicate to them the proposal. 

The Indians met the “ ambassadors” of the settlers, to wit, Capt. 
John^Br^ady^and^ his companions, in a very frienddy manner: the 

and after smoking the pipe of peace, and promising to 
Augusta on the appointed day, led our men out of their camp, and, 

shaking bands with them cordially, parted in seeming friendship. 

Brady feared to trust the friendship so warmly expressed, and took 
a different route in returning with his company from that they had 
gone, and arrived safe at home. 

On the day appointed for holding the treaty the Indians appeared, 
with their wives and children. There were about one hundred men, 
all warriors, and dressed in war costume. Care had been taken that 
the little fort should look 

on the alert. 

In former treaties the Indians had received large presents, and 
were expecting them here: bu t find ing the fort too poor to give any 
thing of value, [and an Indian never trusts, 3 nil efforts to form a 
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treaty with them proved abortive. They left the fort, however, ap¬ 
parently in good humor, and well satisfied with their treatment, and 
taking to their canoes proceeded homeward. The remainder of the 
day was chiefly spent by the officers and people of the fort in devil¬ 
ing means of protection against the anticipated attacks of the Indians. 
Late in the day, Brady thought of Derr’s trading house, and forebod¬ 
ing evil from that point, mounted a small mare he had at the fort, 
and crossing the north branch he rode with all possible speed. On 
his way home he saw the canoes of the Indians on the bank of 
the river near Derr’s. When near enough to observe the river, 
he saw the squaws exerting themselves to (he utmost, at their 
paddles, to work canoes over to this side of the river; and that 

for thickets of sumach, which 
the height of a man’s head, and 
thick upon the ground. He was not stow in conjecturing the cause. 
He rode on to where the squaws were landing and saw that they 
wefle conveying rifles, tomahawks and knives into the sumach 
'thickefif, and hiding them, He immediately jumped into a canoe and 
crossed to Derr’s trading house, where he found the Indians bru¬ 
tally drunk. He saw a barrel of rum standing on end before Derr’s 
door, with the head out. He instantly overset it, and spilled the* 
rum, saying to Derr, “ My God. Frederick, what have you done ?” 
Derr replied, “Dey dells me you gif um no dreet town on de fort, 
so I dinks as I gif um one here, als he go home in bease.” 

One of the Indians, who saw the rum spilled, but was unable to 
prevent it, told Brady he would one day rue the spilling of that bar¬ 
rel. Being well acquainted with the Indian character, h© knew 
death was the penalty of his offence, and was constantly on his guard 
for several fears. 

Next day the Indians started off. They did not soon attack the 
settlements, but carried arms for their allies, the English, in other 
parts. Meanwhile emigration to the west branch continued; the 
settlement extended, and Freelyng’s or Freelan’s Fort was built, 
near the mouth of Warrior Run, about eight miles above Derr’s tra¬ 
ding house. 

expectation, the tomahawk remained at rest for seve¬ 
ral years on the Susquehanna. Fort Freelyng was the rallying point 
in case of alarm. Spies were out in the wilderness and margin of 
the settlement*, and even ventured a great distance into the Indian 
country without discovering signs of hostility.—The cloud that for 
a while had threatened and then rolled away, was about to return, 
however, darker than before, and charged with destructive fury. 

One evening a scouting party came in who had seen signs of Indi¬ 
ans making their way toward the Susqnehanna. The neighborhood 
was alarmed, and fled for safety to the fort. A council of war v 
held, and a decision made, that all the women and children should 
sent down the river to Fort Augusta, immediately, and spies sent 
to observe the approaching force. The spies soon returned with in- 
lligence that the enemy were near two hundred strong, and that 
ther« were white men among* them. 
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Fort Frdviig iriiii commanded by Captain Dougherty, (than 
whom no braver man ever lived,) who had under his command about 
sixty men. After hearing the force of the enemy, the officers agreed 
upon evacuating that fort, and retiring to Fort Augusta, where, on 

uniting the whole force of the country, it was there determined to 
make a last and desperate defence. The Indians had been seen 

skulking around the fort,'and the men were preparing for a march* 
when til old tory f who was in the fort, exclaimed—“ Captain 
Doughtery, I always knew the continental troops would not fight. 

Dough tery was a man of impetuous feeling: he ins tally replied' 

“ You d—d old rascal, we will show you we can fight; and if the 

fort is betrayed, and I survive, I will sacrifice you.” 

The Indians attacked the fort early in the morning, on the upper 
On the lower was a kind of glade, covered over thickly with 
bushes, from six to seven feet high, having a small path through 
to the river. The fire of the Indians was of no great account, as 
they chose to keep at a safe distance. The fire from the fort was 
well directed, by the best marksmen, and proved very galling. A 
British officer was seen busily engaged directing the Indians ; but a 
lad in the fort taking deliberate aim at him, fired, and he was seen to 
fall—supposed to be killed or badly wounded. The attack was sus¬ 
pended from a little before sunset till the next morning. The Indi¬ 
ans during the night had hid themselves in the bushes in order to 
draw the men out of the fort, but finding the little band too circum¬ 
spect for the snare, came again to the attack with a most tremendous 
yell. They finally succeeded in getting into the fort, when a dread¬ 
ful massacre ensued. Captain Dougherty kept his eye on the old 
tory, and finding all was over, sent a bullet through him, with 'the 
imprecation—“Damn the traitor!” 

Every man sold his 1 ife as dear as possible; none escaped but 
Captain Dougherty and Samuel Brady, brother to Captain John 
Brady and uncle to Captain Samuel. They left the fort together, 
pursued by a host of Indians. The hazle bushes being so thick on 
the side of the fort at which they came out. it was impossible for the 
enemy to follow them. CaDtain Douffhertv. who was 






active man, cou 

brush, and when he heard the noise of an Indian he could leap high 
enough to see and fire upon him. Samuel Brady (known in his day 
an uncle Sam.) had made bis way through the large thicket and came 
upon a plain below. He thought it best, as he was heard to say af¬ 
terwards, to “make Ms eternal escape .” 

He had already run a considerable distance, when on looking back 
he beheld two Indians in pursuit, one of them, a large, dangerous 
looking fellow, the other of small stature. He renerved hits speed, 
and was getting along pretty well, wben his foot slipped into a hole, 
and he fell down. The large Indian, was foremost and armed. But 
Brady had fallen with a loaded rifle in his hand, with which he shot 
the savage, who gave a wild yell and fell dead. The little warrior 
thinking, perhaps, there were more riiflee about, irheekd and made 
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for the fort. At the edge of the thicket it was ‘ his fortune to iheet 
Captain Dougherty, who split liiii skull with the butt of liinai rifle, and 
ran on. These two only, Dougherty and Brady, survived that day's 
massacre, and brought the news to Fort Augusta, it may be sup¬ 
posed that that night was one of gloom and sorrow in the little for¬ 
tress. The reader can*sketeh the picture according to his own fancy. 

The massacre at Fort Freelyng cast a damp on the settlement at 
the West Branch, but the hardy settlers prepared for the worst, by 

sueh measures of precaution as their means afforded* The Indians, 
after committing some further depredations, and murdering some 

families in Buffalo Valley, retreated. Thesettlementprogressed and 

had reached the Muncy Hills. A fort was built at the mouth of 
Muncy Creek, near where Pennsboro' now stands, the command 
which was given to Captain John Brady. 

Frequent skirmishes took place between the whites and Indi 
who resumed their old practice of harassing the settlers by dividing 
themselves into small squads; taking some prisoners, scalping others, 
and carrying away or destroying the cattle and moveable property of 
their victims. Brady, it appears, left the fort for the regular service, 
prior to the battle of Brandywine. 

Shortly after the return from camp of Captain Brady and his son, 
a company of men formed for the purpose of aiding a friend to cut 
his oats, near .the mouth of the Loyalsock Creek. James Brady, 
son of Captain John, and a younger brother of Captain Samuel of 
the Rangers, went along. According to a custom in those days, 
which was, that if no commissioned officer were present the com¬ 
pany selected a leader, whom they styled “Captain," wad readily 
obeyed am such; James wan selected leader or Captain of this little 
band, of about twenty men. After arriving on the ground, they 
placed two sentinels at opposite sides of the field ; the other skies 
having clear land around, were not thought to require any. The 
guns were all placed together at one side of the field, and the order 

the rifles. 

The first day, which was spent in cradling the oats, nothing re¬ 
markable happened; during the night a strict watch was kept. The 
next day, in the evening, one of the sentinels fired, and cried u In¬ 
dians. 1 " The young Captain, without looking around for his men, 
ran for his rifle. When near the guns he was fired upon by a white 
man, with a pistol. Happening to stumble over a sheaf of oats, he 
fell, and the ball missed him. The Indians, supposing him dead, ran 
to secure his scalp. He fell within reach of the guns, and seising 
one, he shot the first Indian who approached him. He now discov¬ 
ered that his men had fled and left him to contend with the savages 
alone. Despair rendered him but the more determined to die 
lantly. He caught another gun, and brought down the second 
They then rushed in upon him inn numbers; he was a stout, active 
man and struggled with them for some time. At length one of them 
•truck his tomahawk into bis head. lie was stunned with the blow. 
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and for a time, remained altogether powerless, yet, strange as it may 
seem, he retained his senses. They tore the scalp from his head 

in apparent death, and it was qnite a trophy to them; for 

After they had scalped him, as he related afterwards, a little Indian 
was called and made to strike the tomahawk into bis head in four 
separate places ; then leaving hint for dead, they took the guns and 
fled to the wood®. 

After coming to himself he attempted, between walking and creep* 
log, to reach a little cabin, where was m old man who had been em¬ 
ployed to cook for the working party. On hearing the report of the 
guns the old man had hid himself, but when he saw Brady return, he 
came to him. James begged the old man to fly to the fort, saying, 
“ The Indians will soon be back and will kill you.” The old min 
refused to leave him. Brady then requeued to be taken down to 
the river, where he drank large quantities of water. He still begged 
the old man to leave him, and save himself, but lie would not. He 
next directed hits old friend to load the gun that was in the cabin, 
which t wa8 clone, and put into bin hands; he then lay down and sp¬ 
ared to sleep. A noise was suddenly heard on the bank above 
them; he jumped to his feet and cocked the fan. It was soon dis¬ 
covered that the noise was made by some troops who had come from 
the fort en horseback h) pursuit of the Indians. They carried the 
brave young “Captain” to the fort, where he lived for five days.— 
The first four days he was delirious; on the fifth his reason returned, 
and he described the whole scene he had passed through, with great 
n ini ^nes . He said the Indians were of the Seneca tribe, and 
amongst them were two chiefs ? tbit one of those two chiefs was a 
very large man, and by the description lie was supposed to be Corn- 
planter; the other he personally knew to be the celebrated chief 
44 Bald Eagle,” from whom certain creeks, and the Ridge-so called, in 
Centre and Huntingdon counties, have their name. “ The Bald Ea¬ 
gle’s nest,” as his camp was called, was for part of the year at the 
mouth of the creek called “ Bald Eagle,” which empties into the Bus* 
quehanna near the Great Island, and about thirty miles, by water, 
from the scene of action. 

On the evening of the fifth day, the young Captain died* deeply 
regretted by all within the fort. Vengeance, “not loud but deep,” 
waa breathed against the Bald Eagle; but be laughed it to scorn til 
the fatal day at Brady’s Bend, on the Allegheny. 

War with the Indians again broke oat all along the frontiers, and 
men of activity and courage were sent to the forts on the West 
Branch, and every precaution taken for the security of the settlements, 
ft became necessary to go up the river some ditance to procure sup- 

team, and guard, went himself and procured what could be had ; on 
his return, in the afternoon, riding a fine mare, and within a short 
distance from the fort, where the road forked, and being some dis¬ 
tance behind the team and guard, and in conversation with a man 
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named Peter Smith, he recommended it to Smith not to take the 
road the wagon had done, but the other, ami it was shorter. T]hey 

on together till they came near a run where the same road 
Brady observed “ This would be a good place for Indians to 

secrete themselves.' 9 —Smith said, “ Yes.” That instant three rifles 
cracked and Brady fell; the mare ran past Smith who threw him¬ 
self on her, and was carried in a few seconds to the fort. The peo¬ 
ple in the fort heard the rifles, and seeing Smith on the mare coming 
at full speed, all ran to ask for Captain Brady, his wife along, or 
rather before the rest. To their question, where is Captain Brady! 
Smith replied, 44 In Heaven, or Hell, or on his way to Tioga, 
meaning, he was either dead or a prisoner to the Indians. 

The men in the fort ran to the spot; the wagon guard had also 
been attracted by the firing* They found the Captain lying on the 
road, his scalp taken ofF, his rifle gone, but the Indians were in such 
haste that they had not taken either his watch or his shot-pouch. 

Samuel Brady, Captain of the Rangers, cup Spies, for the people 
called him by both names, was in Pittsburg when he heard of his 
father's death, as mentioned before. 

It chanced that the party of Indians, one hundred strong, he en¬ 
countered at Brady's Bend, on the Allegheny,—mentioned in No. 5, 
—several years after the death of his father and his brother James, 
was a war party of Senecas, under the command of Corn plan ter, on 
their march to the Bald Eagle's nest; and that the Bald Eagle him¬ 
self was in company with them. 

Captain Samuel Brady recognized the Bald Eagle on that day in 
the pass, and fired at him, but with what-effect he knew not till after¬ 
wards. When the battle was over he searched for the Eagle's body 
and found it: a ball had pierced his heart; and the blood of the 
young 44 Captain” at Loyalsock, was found to have been fatally 
avenged by the hand of his brother, on the bank of the Allegheny. 

Captain Brady had returned from Sandusky, perhaps a week, when 
he was observed one evening by a man of the name 
in a solitary part of the fort, apparently absorb i m 









his honest heart to perceive that the countenance of his honoured 
Captain bore traces of deep care, and even melancholy. He accosted 
him, however, in the beat English he had, and soothingly said.— 
“ Gabtain, was ails you!” Brady looked at him for a short time with¬ 
out speaking; then resuming his usual equanimity, replied, 1,4 1 have 
Ibeen thinking about the red skins, and it is my opinion there are 
some above us on the river. I have a mind to pay them a visit.— 
Now if I get permission from the General to do so, will you go 

was a atcii.it thick Dutchman of uncommon strength 
and activity. He was also well acquainted with the woods. When 
Brady had ceased speaking, Phouts raised himself on tiptoe, and 
bringing his heels hard down on the ground, by way of emphasis, 
his eyes full of fire, said, “By dunder iitriicl lightnin, I would rader 
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, Gabtain, «• lei iiii jr of fit finest weddius in liin gantry. * 
him to keep quiet sml say nothing about if, as mo man in 
must know any thin* of the expedition except General 
—bidding* Phouts call at his tent m an 
went to the General’s quarters, whom he finrad reading After the 
nsual topics were discussed, Brady proposed for considerstioii, his 
project of ascending the Allegheny, with limit one man in company ; 
stating his reasons for apprehending a descent from that quarter by 
111 e Indians. 11 ’he G eneral gave 1:» is consent, at parting took In iiiiai by- 
hand in a friendly manner, advising him how to proceed, and 
charging him particularly to be careful of his own life, and that of 
the men or man whom he might select to accompany him; so affec¬ 
tionate were the General’s admonitions, and so great the emotion 
displayed, that Brady left him with tears in Ate eyes, and repaired 

where he found Phouts in deep conversation with one 
his pet Indians. 

He told Phouts of his success with the General, iiiid at, aa it 
was early in the ligh t of the moon, they most get ready and be off 
betimes. 

They immediately set about cleaning their guns, preparing their 
ammunition, and having secured a small quantity of salt, they lay 
down together, and slept soundly until about two hours before day 
break. Brady awoke first, and stirring Phouts, each took down the 
“ deadly rifle,” and whilst all but the sentinels were wrapt in sleep, 
they left the little fort, and in a short time found themselves deep 
buried in the forest. That day they marched through woods never 
traversed by either of them before; following the general course of 
the river they reached a small creek that put in from the Pittsburg 
side; it was near night when they got there, and having no provision• 
they concluded to remain there nil night. 

Phouts struck fire, and after having kindled a little, they covered 
it up with leaves and brush, to keep it in. They then proceeded up 

the creek to look for game. About a mile from the.-mouth of the 

creek, a run comes into it, upon this run was a lick apparently much 
frequented by deer. They placed themselves in readiness, and in a 
short time two deer came in; Phouts shot one, which they skinned 
and carried over to their fire, and during the night a ;ef > &a/ a great part 
of it. In the morning they took what they could carry of jerked, and 
hung the remainder on a small tree, in the skin, intending, if they 
were spared to return, to call for it on their way homeward. 

Next morning they started early and travelled hard all day; near 
evening they espied a number of crows hovering over the tops of the 
trees, near the bank of the river. Brady told Phouts that there were 

in the neighborhood, or else the men who were expected 
from Susquehanna at Pittsburg where they encamped, cur had been 
some time before. 

Phouts was anxious to go down and see, but Brady forbade him; 

telling him at the same time, “We must secrete ourselves till after 

night* when fires will be made by them, be they whom they may.” 
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Accordingly they hid tbemaelvee amongst fallen timber, and remain¬ 
ed so till about ten o’clock at night. But even then they could still 
see no fire. Brady concluded there must be a hill or thick woods 
between him and where the cows were seen, and decided on leaving 
his hiding place to ascertain the fact; Phouts accompanied him.— 
They walked with the utmost eaution down towards the river bank, 
and had went about two hundred yards, when they observed the 
twinkling of a fire, at some distance on their right. They at first 
thought the river made a very short bend, but on proceeding further 
they d iscovered that it w m a fork or branch of the river, probably 
the Kiskeminetas. Brady desired Phouts to stay where he was, 
intending to go himself to the fire, and see who was there 
Phouts refused, saying, “ no, by George, 1 will see too. 
approached the fire together, but with the utmost care; 
appearances judged it to be an Indian encampment, much 
to be attacked by them. 

Having resolved to ascertain tine number of the enemy, the CapiL 
of the Spies and his brave comrade went close up to the fire, and 
discovered an old Indian fitting beside a tree near the fire, either 
mending or making a pair of moccasins. 

Phouts, who never thought of danger, was for shooting the Indian 
immediately ; but Brady prevented him. After examining carefully 
around the camp, he was of opinion that the number by which it 
was made had been large, but that they were principally absent.—* 
He determined on knowing more in the morning; and forcing Phouts 
away with him, who was bent on killing the old Indian, he retired 
a short distance into the woods to await the approach of day. As 
soon as it appeared they returued to the camp again, but saw no living 
tiling, except the old Indian, a dog and a horse, 

B rady w ishcell to see the country arou nd the cam p, and understand 
its features better; for this purpose he kept at some distance from it, 
and examined about, till he got on the river above it. Here he found 
a large trail of Indians, who had gone up the Allegheny; to 
judgment it appeared to have been made one or two days before 
Upon seeing this he concluded on going back to the camp, and 
the old Indian prisoner. 

Supposing the old savage to have arms about tiim, and not wishing 
to run the risk of the alarm the report of a iriflte might create, if In¬ 
dians were in the neighborhood, Brady determined to seise the old 
fellow single handed, without doing him, further “ scathe,” and carry 
him off' 1 to Pittsburg. With this view both crept toward the camp 
again very cautiously. When they came so near as to perceive him, 
the Indian was lying on his back, with his head towards them. 

Brady ordered Phouts to remain where he was, and not to fire at 
all unless the dog should attempt to assist his master. In that case 
was to shoot the dog, but by no means to hurt the Indian. The 
plan being arranged, Brady dropped his rifle, and, tomahawk in 
hand, silently crept towards the “old man of the woods,” till within 
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a few feet, then raising himself up, he made a spring like in panther, 
and with a yell that awakened the -echoes round, seised the Indian, 

hard and fast by the throat. The old mar 

s was the grip Of a lion; holding h is tom aha wk over 
head of his prisoner, he bade him surrender, as he valued his life. 
The dog behaved very civilly ; he merely growled a little. Phoats 
came up and they tied their prisoner. On examining the camp they 
found nothing of value except some powder and lead, which they 
threw into the river. When the Indian learned that he was to be 
taken to Pittsburg, and would be kindly treated, he shewed them a 
canoe which they stepped into with their prisoner and his dog, and 
were soon afloat on the smooth bosom of the Allegheny. 

They paddled swiftly along for the purpose of rein 

had encamped coming up; for Brady had 
left his wiping rod there. It was late when they got to the creek’s 
mouth They landed, made a fire, and all laid down to sleep. 

As soon as day light appeared, the captain started to where their 
jerk was hanging, leaving Pliotils in charge of the prisoner and his 
canoe. He had not left the oamp long, till the Indiana oomplained 
to Phouts that the cords upon his wrist hurt him. He had probably 
discovered that in Phout’s composition there was a much larger 
proportion of kinimm than of fear. The Dutchman at once tack 
off the oords, and the Indian was, or pretended to be, very grateful. 

Phouts was busied with something else in a minute, and had left 
his gun standing by a tree. The moment the Indian saw that the 
eye of the other was not upon him, he sprung to the tree, seized 
the gun, and the first Phoats knew was that it was cocked, and at his 
breast, whereupon he let out a most magnificent roar and jumped at 
the Indian. But the trigger was pulled, and the bullet whistled past 

him, taking with it a part of his shot.pouch belt. One stroke of the 

Dutchman’s tomahawk settled the Indian forever, and nearly severed 
the head from his body. 

Brady heard the report of the 
supposing all was not right, ran ins 

shot-pouch belt. “In the name of Heaven,” said Brady, “what 
have you done! ’—“Yust look, Gabtan,” said the fearless Dutch- 

man, “ vas ells d— —d black b—h vas a pout holding up to view 

the hole in hisbelt. He then related what has been stated with respect 

to his untieing the Indian, and the attempt of the latter to kill him.-.- 

They then took off the scalp of the Indian, got their canoe, took in 
the Indian’s dog, and returned to Pittsburg;, the fourth clay after their 
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The Captain related to the General what he had seen, ana ga 
as his opinion, that the Indians whose camp he had discovered 
were about making an attack upon the Susquehanna settlement. 
The General was of the same opinion, and was much affected by 
the information ; for he had just made a requisition upon the coun¬ 
try for men, and had been expecting them on every day. He now 
feared that the Indians would either draw them into ap ambuscade 
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and cut them off, or 
their absence. 



upon 



families, rendered defenceless by 


The injuries inflicted on the Indians by the troops under General 
Brodhead quieted the country for some time; he kept spies out, 
however, for the purpose of watching their motions, and guarding 

against sudden attacks on the settlements. One of these" parties, 
under the command of Captain Brady, had the French creek country 
assigned as their field of duty. 

The Captain had reached the waters of Slippery Rock, a branch 

of Beaver, without seeing any signs of Indians; here, however, he 
came on an Indian trail in the evening, which he followed till dark 
without overtaking the Indians. The next morning he renewed 

were engaged at 








Unfortunately for him, another party of Indians were in his rear; 
they had fallen upon his trail, and pursued him doubtless with as 
much ardour as characterized his pursuit, anil at the moment he 
fired upon the Indians in his front, line was, in turn, fired upon by 
those in his rear. He was now between two fires, and vastly out¬ 
numbered. Two of his men fell, his tomahawk was shot from his 
side, and the battle yell was given by the party in his rear, and loudly 
returned and repeated by those in his front. 

There was no time for hesitation, no safety in delay, no chance of 
successful defence in their present position ; the brave Captain and 
his Rangers had to flee before their enemies, who pressed on their 
flying footsteps with no lagging speed. * 

Brady ran towards the creel. He was known by many, if not 
all of them, and many and deep were the scores to be settled between 
him and them. They knew the country well; he did not; and 
from his running towards the creek they were certain of taking him 
prisoner. The creek was, for a long distance above and below 
point he was approaching, washed in its channel to a great 
In the certain expectation of catching him there, the private 
of his party were disregarded, and throwing down their 
drawing their tomahawks, all pressed forward to seize their victim 

Quick of eye, fearless of heart, and determined never to be a can. 

5 to the Indians, Brady comprehended their object and his only 
chance of escape the moment he saw the creel:; and by one mighty 
effort of courage and activity, defeated the one and effected the other. 
He sprang across the abyss of waters, and stood, rifle in hand, on 
the opposite bank, in safety. u As quick as lightning/* 1 says my 
informant, “his rifle was primed, for it was his invariable practice 
to prime first; the next minute the powder-horn was it the gun's 
muzzle, when, as he was in this act, a large Indian who had been 
foremost in pursuit, came to the opposite bank, and with the manli¬ 
ness of a generous foe, who scorns to undervalue the qualities of an 
enemy, said in a loud voice, and tolerable English, “ Blady make 
good jump/ ” 
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It may indeed be doubted whether the comfdiment 
derision, for the moment he had said so he took to h 
if fearful of the return it might merit, ran as crooked as a worm 

times leaping high, at others suddenly squatting down, 
no way certain that Brady would not answer from the 
his rifle, but the rifle was not yet loaded, 
tptain was at the place afterwards, and ascertained that litiii 
leap was about twenty-three feet, and that the water was twenty 
feet deep. 

Brady’s next effort was to gather up his men ; they had a place 

designated at which to meet in case they should happen to be sepa. 

rated; and thither he went and found the other three. They inline. 

menced their homeward march, and returned 
defeated. Three Indians had been seen 
ive them at breakfast. 




The Indians did not return that season to do any injury to the 
whites, and early that fall moved off to their friends, the British, 
who had to keep them all winter, their corn having been destroyed 
by Brodhead. 

When the General found the Indians were gone, at the suggestion 
of Brady, three companies were ordered out, with a sufficient num¬ 
ber of pack-horses, to kill game for the supply of the garrison. These 
companies were respectively commanded by Captains Harrison, 
Springer, and Brady. Game was very plenty, for neither whites nor 
Indians ventured to hunt, and great quantities were put up. 

In putting up his tent, Captain Brady’s tomahawk had slipped 
and cut his knee, by which he was lamed for some time. This 
occasioned him to remain at the tents until he got well, which afford¬ 
ed him the opportunity of witnessing some of the peculiar super¬ 
stitions of his Indian allies, foi he had his Indians and their families 
along. 

One of these Indians had assumed the name of Wilson, 
was lying in his tent one afternoon, and observed his 
coming home in a great hurry, and that as he mei his squaw 
he gave her a kick without saying a word, and began to unbreech 
his gun. The squaw went away, and returned soon after, with 
some roots, which she had gathered; which, after washing them 
clean, she put into a kettle to boil. While boiling, Wilson corked 
up the muzzle of his gun and stuck the breech into the kettle, and 
continued it there uiitiil the plug liew ont; of tine iiiiizzle. He dien 
took it out and put it into the stock, Brady knowing the Indians were 
very 44 superstitious’’ as we call it, did not speak to him untill he saw 

ing his gun. He then called to him. and asked what was the 
matter. Wilson came to the Captain and said, in reply, that his gun 
been very sick, that she could not shoot; he had been just giving 
her a vomit, and she was now well. Whether the vomit helped the 
gun, or only strengthened Wilson’s nerves, the Captain could not tell, 
bu t he a vered th at W iilsoiri k ill led te n deer t Hi e ne x t d ay. 
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1 ah about detailing detached narratives of a family by the name 

of Whetzel, who were among the first white men that settled about 
Wheeling, in Virginia, This was then the outside verge of oer 
western frontier: where written laws were unknown, 






Mr. Macpherson, in his remarks on the poems of Oss«a*i, says, 
44 The nobler passions of the mind never shoot forth more free and 
unrestrained, than in the times we call barbarous. That irregular 
manner of life, and those manly pursuits, from which barbarity 
takes its name, are highly favorable to strength of mind unknown 
in polished times. In advanced society the characters of men are 
more uniform and disguised. The human passions lie In some de¬ 
gree confined behind forms and artificial manners; and the powers 
of the soul, without an opportunity of exerting them, lose their 
vigor.** 

Prom our first acquaintance with the history of man to the pres* 
eat time, the art of war has been held in more veneration than 
any other profession. Were the accounts of destroying life, by 
murders, by persecutions, by private and pubic wars, blotted from 

our books, our libraries could be stowed away in small book.cases. 

The history of man appears to be a history of revolution, blood 
and carnage. Were it not for wars, how many names, which now 
shine with peculiar lustre, would have been lost In oblivion f War 
has rendered conspicuous the names of Joshua, David, Cyrus, Alex 
ander, Romulus, Marias, 

Cromwell, Washington, and 
host of others, aH of whom are rendered 
boldly to the temple of fame through rivers of blood. 

It is a natural impulse of the human mind, to be informed of the 
condition and doings of man in every age, circumstance and situation 
in which he appears to have been placed by Providence. In no 
situation can he appear more interesting, than in the first settling of 
empires. Those philanthropists who have, by their studies and 
labor, either in the retirement of the closet, the workshop, or in the 
cultivation of the earth, richly merited the gratitude of mankind, 
have been generally passed by .as plodding grovellers, 
distinction. If men are careless in commemorating the names of 
philosophers, chemists, and mechanics, who have brought to euch 
perfection the arts and sciences, by which the condition of man ih 
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the walks of public and private life have been so much improved ; 
warrior at least has no cause of complaint, as mankind appears 

common consent, to place in the front pages of his¬ 
tory the fiery, impetuous soldier. Then, as the whole world cannot 
be supposed to be in error, and to the military profession has been 
awarded the most dignified station, we will even let it be fo; as a 
disregard to custom, and a long settled public opinion, always be- 
trays a stubborn, cwr a weak, or an ill-regulated mind. While the 
historians who have gone before, have recorded the achievements of 
those generals who have commanded the strength of empires in the 
battle field, 1 wil endeavor to give a true narrative of the brilliant 
exploits of some of the old pioneers, who fought frequently single- 
handed, without pay or the prospect of emolument, but merely for 
the sake of 
As the al 

from time immemorial, it would almost appear unjust to dispoe e a 
them. But the practice of the world, from the earliest times, ap¬ 
pears to have established the principle, that the most powerful have 
right to govern; the right of conquest, then, appears to be a legiti¬ 
mate right, sanctioned by the laws of God and man* 

Our border war wins of a distressing, destructive character—it 
a war of extermination. When our frontier men went on scouts or 
campaigns, their services were wholly voluntary, and their supplies 
were furnished by themselves. “ Campaigns begun and ended, with¬ 
out even a newspaper notice; as a printing press was then unknown 
in the country*” 

*« Let the imagination of the reader pursue the track of the adven¬ 
turer into the solitary wilderness, bending his course towards the 
settiiiiii' sun; over undulating hills, under the shade of large forint 
trees, and wilding through rank weeds and ^rass which covered the 
earth;—now viewing from the top of a hill the winding course of 
a creek, he ascertained the cardinal points of north and south by the 
thickness of the mosci and bark on the north side of the ancient trees; 
now descending into a valley, and perceiving his approach to a river, 
by seeing the large ash, sycamore, and sugar tree, beautifully festooned 

vines. Watchful as Argus his restless eye catches every 
him. In an unknown region, and surrounded with da&> 
rs, he is the sentinel of his own safety, and relies on himself alone 
or protection. The toilsome march of the day being ended, at the 
fall of night he seeks for safety some narrow, sequestered hollow; 
and by the side of a log builds a fire, and after eating his coarse and 
scanty meal, wraps himself up in his blanket, and lay® him down 
his bed of leaves, with his feet to the fire, for repose.” 

Of the Whetzels there were four brothers. Their names were 

Their father was a German, and 
men who settled near Wheeling, in Vir¬ 
ginia. At which station or fort he located himself I cannot now re¬ 
collect, although I have often heard the story in my youth. Old Mr. 
Whetzel, although it was in the hottest time in the Indian war, was 
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€0 rash as to build a cabin some distance from tine fort, and move his 
family into it. How long he lived there before his fatal tragedy oc¬ 
curred, is not remembered. One day, in the midst of summer, 
(Martin, his eldest son, being out hunting, and John having been sent 
on some errand to the fort,) a numerous party of Indians surrounded 
the house, rushed in, and Killed, tomahawked and scalped old Mr. 
Whetzel, his wife, and all Ills small children. Lewis and Jacob, be¬ 
ing smart, active boys, were spared, and made prisoners. When the 
pirates gave Caesar his liberty for a small ransom, they little knew 
tie value of their prisoner. Could the Indans have lad a prescience 
of the sad havock these two youths would have made on their race, 
instead of carrying them off prisoners, they would have carried their 
scalps to their towns. It is happy for us, that God has veiled from 




The following account of the escape of the Whetsels from captiv¬ 
ity, is taken from “Doddridge’s Notes:” “When about thirteen 
years of age, Lewis was taken prisoner by the Indians, I together wit! 
his brother Jacob, about eleven years old. Before he was taken he 
received a slight wound in the breant, fmm a bullet, which carried 
off a small piece of the breast-bone. The second night after they 
were taken, the Indians encamped at the Big Lick, twenty miles from 
the river, on the water* of McMahon’s Creek. The boy was not 
confined. After the Indians had fallen asleep, Le 'is whispered to 
his brother Jacob that he must get up and go back home with him. 
When they had got about one hundred yards from the camp, they sat 
down on a log.. * Well,’ said Lewis, * we can’t go home barefooted; 
I will go back and get a pair of moccasons for each of usand ac¬ 
cordingly did so, and returned. After sitting a little longer, 4 Now,’ 
said be, 4 1 will go back and get father a gun, and Uiiisim we will start.* 
This was effected. They had not travelled far on the trail by which 
they came before they heard the Indians after them. It was a moon¬ 
light night. When the Indians came pretty nigh them, they stepped 
aside into the bushes, and let them pass; then fell into the rear and 
travelled on. On the return of the Indians they did the same.— 



safety, crossing the river on a raft of their own making. By this 
time Lewis had become almost spent from his wollll!!ld. ,l ' 

After their return from captivity, and these lads began to grow to 
be men, (and the boys m the frontier, at a very early age, it least 
as soon as they could handle a gun, considered themselves men,) 
they took a solemn oath that they would never make 'peace nor truce 
with the Indians, whilst they had strength to wield a tomahawk, or 
sight to draw a bead ; and they were as true to their oaths as was 
the illustrious and far-famed hero of Carthage. “These warriors 
esteemed the duty of revenge as the most precious and sacred portion 
of their inheritance.” The blood of their murdered and mangled 
parents, and infant brothers and sisters, was always present to foeir 
minds, and strung their sinews to activity, and whetted their souls to 
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the highest pitch of resolution to bathe their hands in the blood of 
their enemies. 

“The following narrative goes to show how much may be effected, 
by die skill, bravery, and physical activity of a single individual, in 
the partisan warfare carried on against the Indians, on the western 
frontier. Lewis If education, like that of his cotempora¬ 

ries was that of the hunter and warrior* When a boy, lie adopted 
the practice of loading and firing his rifle as he ran* This was a 
means of making him so destructive to the Indians afterwards/ 9 

“In the year 1783, after Crawford's defeat, Lewis Whetzel wmt 
with Thomas Mills, who had been in the campaign, to get a horse, 
which he had left near the place where St. Clairsville now stands. 
At the Indian Spring, two miles above St. Clairsville, on the Wheel¬ 
ing road, they were 
of the stragglers 

men discovered each other about the same time. Lewis fired first, 
and killed an Indian; the fire from the Indians woanded Mr. Mills, 
and he was soon overtaken and killed. Four of the Indians then 
singled out, dropped their guns and pursued Whetzel. Whetzel 
loaded his rifle an he ran. After running about half in mile, one of 
the IndianiK having got within eight or ten step of him, Whetzel 
wheeled round and shot hin down, ran on and loaded as before.- - 
After foing about three quarters of a mile further, a second Indian 
came so close to him, that when he turned to fire, the Indian caught 
the muzzle of his gun, and as he expressed it, he and the Indian 
had a severe wringing for it; he succeeded, however, in bringing the 
iiiiiizzle to the Indian’s breast, and killed Mm on th spNioii. By this 
time he, as well as the Indians, were pretty well tired ; the pursuit 
was continued by the two remaining Indians, Whetzel, as before, 
loaded his gun, and stopped several times during the latter chase.— 
When he did so the Indians treed themselves. After going some¬ 
thing more than a mile, Whetzel took the advantage of a little open 
piece of ground, over which the Indians were passing, a short die- 

make a sudden stop for the purpose of shooting 

a little sapling, which was too small to 
cover his body. Whetzel shot, and broke his thigh ; the wound, in 
the issue, proved fatal. The last of the Indians then gave a little 
yell, and said, “No catch dat man—gun always loaded/* and gave 
up the chase; glad, no doubt, to get off with hi* life. This was a 
frightful and well managed fight. It is said that Lewis Whetzel, in 
the course of the Indian wars in this part of the country, (Wheeling,) 
killed twenty-seven Indians; besides a number mere, along the fron¬ 
tier settlements of Kentucky/' 




ft 


In the year 1780, ant expedition was set on foot, to proceed against 
end destroy the Indian towns situated on the Coshocton, a branch of 
the Muskingum river. The place of rendezvous for the troops waa 
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Wheeling. The command of the ex](:iN^ditioii was conferred on Co!. 
Brodhead, a soldier of some distinction in those days. Martin 
Whetzel was a volunteer in this campaign. The officers of the fron¬ 
tier armies were only nominally sneh ; every soldier acted as seemed 
right in his own judgment. This little army, of four hundred men, 
went forward rapidly, in order to fall upon the Indian towns hy sur¬ 
prise. They were secretly and actively pushed forward, till they 
surrounded one of their towns before the enemy was apprised of 
their danger. “ Every man, woman and child were made prisoners, 
without the firing of a gun. 

“Among the prisoners were sixteen warriors.” 11 A little after 
dark a council of war was held, to determine on the fate of the war- 

. They were doomed to death, and by the order of 
were bound, taken a little distance below the town, 
and despatched with tomahawks and spears, and then scalped.” In 
this work of death, Martin Whetzel, with a kind of fiendish pleasure, 
sunk his tomahawk into the heads of the unresisting Indians. 

“Early the next morning, an Indian presented himself on the op- 

S isite bank of the river, and asked for the * Big Captain.* Colonel 
redhead presented himself, and asked time Indian what he wanted ! 
Tci which he replied, ‘I want peace/ * Send over some of your 
chiefs/ said Brodhead. ‘May be you kill/ said the Indian. He 
was answered, ‘They shall not be killed/ One of the chiefs, a 
well-looking man, came over the river, and entered into conversation 
with the commander in the street; but while engaged in conversa¬ 
tion, Martin Whetzel came up behind him with a tomahawk cone led 
in the bosom of his hunting-shirt, and struck him on the back of the 
head. The poor Indian fell, and immediately expired.” This act 
of perfidy and reckless revenge, the commander had no power, if he 
had the disposition, to punish, as probably two-thirds of the army 
approved the vindictive deed. 

“ The next day the army commenced its retreat from Coshocton. 
Col. Brodhead committed the prisoners to the militia. They were 

it m 



this occasion was crimsoned with the blood and brains of the unre- 
sisting Indians. Such was the indomitable spirit of revenge for the 
mnrder of his parents and infant brothers and sisters, that no place 
nor circumstance was sacred enough to preserve the life of an Indian, 
when within his vindictive grasp. “In a short time they were all 
despatched except a few women and children, who were spared and 
taken to Fort Pitt, and after some time exchanged for an equal num¬ 
ber of their prisoners/* 

Some years after the foregoing action took place, Martin Whetzel 

was surprised and taken prisoner by the Indians, and remained with 
them a considerable length of time; till by his cheerful dispositi 
and apparent satisfaction with their mode and manner of life, he 
disarmed their suspicion, acquired their confidence, an$) was adopted 
into one of their families. How much his duplicity overreached the 
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credulity of those eons of the forest, the sequel will show. He 
was free, he hunted around the town, returned), dance* , a id frol¬ 
icked with the young Indians, and appeared perfectly satisfied with 
his change of life. 'But all this time, although he showed a 
face, his heart was brooding on an escape, which he wished to 

memorable by some tragic act of revenge upon his confiding en¬ 
emies. In the fall of the year, Martin anil three Indians set off to 
make a fall hunt. They pitched their camp near the head of Sam- 
dusky river. When the hunt commenced, he was very careful to 
return first in the evening to the camp* prepare wood for the night, 
and do all other little of camp duty to render them comfor¬ 

table. By this means he lulled any lurking suspicion which they 
might entertain towards him. While hinting one evening, some dis¬ 
tance from the camp, he came across one of iis Indian camp mates. 
The Indians not being apprised that revenge was rampant in Wlliet- 
zel’s heart, was not the least alarmed at the approach of his friend 
the white man. Martin watched for a favorable moment, and as the 
Indian’s attention was called in a different direction, he shot him 
down, scalped him, and threw his body into 11 deep 'hole, which had 
been made by a large tree torn up by the roots, and covered his 
body with logs and brush, over which he strewed leaves to conceal 
the body. He then hurried to the camp to prepare, as usual, wood 
for the ; ight. When night came, one of the Indiana m as mis¬ 
sing, and Martin expressed great concern on account of the absence 
of their comrade. The other Indians did not appear to be the 
least concerned at the ab ence of their comp nion ; they all alleged 
that he might have taken u large circle, looking for new huntii g 
ground, or that he might have pursued some wounded g uue till 
it was too late to return to camp. In this mood the subject was 
dismissed for the night; they eat their nupper, and lay down to 
sleep. Martin's mind was so full of the though of home, and of 
taking signal vengeance of his enemies, that he could not sleep; 
he had gone too far to retreat, and whatever he done, most be 
done quickly. Being now determined to effect his escape at all 
hazards, the question he had to decide was whether he should make 






a time. The latter plan 
appeared to him fo be less subject to risk or failure. The next 
morning lie prepared to put his determination into execution. 
When the two Indians set out on their hunt the next morning, lie 
determined to follow one of them (like a true hunting dog on a 

slow trail,) till a fair opportunity should present itself of despatch. 

ing him without alarming his fellow. He cautiously pursued him. 
till near evening, when he openly walked to him, and commenced 
a conversation about their dav’s ^hunt.^ JThe^ 

favorable moment when the Indian’s attention was drawn to a dif¬ 
ferent direction, and with one sweep of his vengeful tomahawk laid 
him lifeless on the ground, scalped him, tumbled his body into st 
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sink-hole, and covered it with brush and logs; and then made his 
way for the camp, with a firm determination of closing the bloody 
tragedy by killing the third Indian. He went out, and composedly 
waited at the camp for the return of the Indian. About sunset he 
saw him coming, with a load of game that he had killed swung 
on his back. Martin went forward under the pretence of aiding 
to disencumber him of his load. When the Indian stooped down 
to be detached of his load, Martin, with one fell swoop of his 
tomahawk, laid him in death’s eternal sleep. Being now in no 
danger of pursuit, he leisurely packed up what plunder he could 
conveniently carry with him, and made his way for the white settle¬ 
ments, w here he safely arrived with the three Indian scalps, after an 
absence of nearly a yc*ar. 

The frontier men of that day could not anticipate any end to the 
Indian war, till one of the parlies were exterminated. Martin Whet- 
zel’s conduct upon this, as well as on every similar occasion, met 
with the decided approbation of his countrymen. Successful military 
achievements, which displayed unusual boldness and intrepidity in 
the execution, not only met the approbation of the men, but also, 
what was more grateful and soul-cheering to the soldier’s feelings 
after returning from a successful Indian tour, he was sure of receiv¬ 
ing the animating smiles of the fair sex. I he soldier’s arm was 
considered the life-guard of the country, and such were the Whet- 
zel’s in an eminent degree. 


JOHN WHETZKL. 

In the year 1791 or ’92, the Indians having made frequent incur¬ 
sions into the settlements, along the river Ohio, between Wheeling 
and the Mingo Bottom, sometimes killing or capturing whole families ; 
at other times stealing all the horses belonging to a station or fort, a 
company consisting of seven men, rendezvoused at a place called 
the Beech Bottom, on the Ohio river, a few miles below where 
WelUburg has been erected. This company w*ere John Whetzel, 
William M’Cultough, John Hough, Thomas Biggs, Joseph Hedges, 
Kinzie Dickerson, and a Mr. Linn. Their avowed object was to 
go to the Indian town to steal horses. This w'as then considered a 
legal, honorable business, as we were then at open w T ar with the 
Indians. It would only be retaliating upon them in their own way. 
These seven men were all trained to Indian warfare, and a life in the 
woods from their youth. Perhaps the western frontier, at no time, 
could furnish seven men whose souls were belter fitted, and whose 
nerves and sinews were better strung to perform any enterprise 
which required resolution and firmness. They crossed the Ohio, 
and proceeded with cautious steps, and vigilant glances on their 
way through the cheerless, dark, and almost impenetrable forest, in 
the Indian country, till they came to an Indian town, near where the 
head waters of the Sandusky and Muskingum rivers interlock. Here 
they made a fine haul, and set off homeward with about fifteen 
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horses. They travelled rapidly, only making a short halt, to let 
their horses graze, and breathe a short time to recruit their strength 
and activity. In the evening of the second day of their rapid retreat, 
they arrived at Wells Creek, not far from where the town of Cam¬ 
bridge has been since erected. Here Mr. Linn was taken violently 
tick, and they must stop their march, or leave him alone, to perish 
in the dark and lonely woods. Our frontier men, notwithstanding 
their rough and unpolished manners, had too much of my Unde 

“sympathy few suffering humanity,** to forsake a comrade 
distress. They halted, and placed sentinels on their back trail, 
who remained there till late in the night, without seeing any signs 
6f being pursued. The sentinels on the back trail returned to tine 

Linn still lying in excruciating pain. All the simple rem- 
power were administered to the sick man, without 
ducing any effect. Being late in the night, they all lay down to rest, 
except one who was placed as guard. Their camp was on the bank 
of a small branch. Just before day-break the guard took a small 
bucket, and dipped some water out of the stream ; on carrying it to 
the fire he discovered the water to be muddy. The muddy water 
waked his suspicion that the enemy might be approaching them, 
and were walking down in the stream, as their footsteps would be 
noiseless in the water. He waked his companions, and commu¬ 
nicated his suspicion. They arose, examined the branch a little dis¬ 
tance, and listened attentively for some time; but neither saw nor 
heard any thing, and then concluded it must have been raccoons, or 
some other animals, puddling in the stream. After this conclusion 
the company all lay down to rest, except the sentinel, who was 
stationed just ouside of the light. Happily for them the fire had 
burned down, and only a few coals afford a dim light to point out 
where they 1 ay. The eniemy had come si 1 ently dowin the creek, as 
the sentinel suspected, to within ten or twelve feet of the place where 
they lay, and fired several guns over the bank. Mr. Linn, the sick 
man, was lying with his side towards the bank, and received near!; 
all the balls which were at first fired. The Indians then, wi 
tremendous yells, mounted the bank with loaded rifles, war-clubs, 
and tomahawks, rushed upon our men, who fled barefooted, and 
without arms. Mr. Linn, Thomas Biggs, and Joseph Hedges were 
killed in and near the camp. William M’Cullough had run but a 
short distance when he was fired at by the enemy. At the instant 
the firing was given, he jumped into a quagmire and fell; the Indians 
supposing that they had killed him, ran past in pursuit of others.— 
He soon extricated himself out of the mire, and so made his escape.. 
He fell in with John Hough, and came into Wheeling. John Whet- 
zel and Kinzie Dickerson met in their retreat, and returned together. 
Those who made their escape were without arms, without clothii 
or provision. Their sufferings were great; but this they bore wii 
stoical indifference, as it was the fortune of war. Whether the In¬ 
dians who defeated our heroes followed in pursuit from their towns, 
or were a party of warriors, who accidentally happened to fall in 
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them, baa never boen a^eerUhvtd. From the place they had 

i they had travelled two nights and almost two entire 
days, without halting, except just a few minutes at a time, 
horses graze. From the circumstance of their rapid retreat 
horses, it was supposed that no pursuit could possibly have overtaken 
them, but that fate had decreed that this party of Indians should meet 
and defeat them. A* soon as the stragglers arrived at Wheeling, 
Capt. John M’Collough collected a party of men, and went to W ells 
Creek, and buried the unfortunate men who fell in and near the camp. 
The Indians had mangled the dead bodies at a most barbarous rate. 
Thus was dosed the horse-stealing tragedy. 

Of the four who survived this tragedy, none are 
the story of their suffering. They continued to hunt ana to ngnt as 
long as the war lasted. John Whetzel and Dickerson died in the 
country near Wheeling. John Hough died a few years since, near 
Columbia, Hamilton county, Ohio. The brave Captain William 
ll’Cullough, fell in 1812, in the battle of Brownstown, in the 
campaign with Gun Hull. 




JOHN WHETZEL AND VIACH, DICKERSON. 

"H. 

John Whetzel and Vetch Dickerson associated to go on an Indian 
scout. They crossed the Ohio at the Mingo Bottom, three miles 
below where the town of Steubenville has since been constructed.— 
They set off with the avowed intention of bringing an Indian prison¬ 
er. They painted and dressed in complete Indian style,' and could 
talk some in their language. What induced them to undertake this 
hazardous enterprize is now unknown; perhaps the novelty and 
danger of the undertaking prompted them to action. No reward was 
given for either prisoners cur scalps; nor were they employed cur paid 
by government. Every man fought on his cirir.ii hook, furnished his 
own arms and ammunition, and carried his own baggage. This was, 
to all intents, a democratic war, as every one fought as often and as 

he 

w 

could confide iu. 

Whetzel and Dickerson concluded to change the practice, 

and bring in an Indian to make a pet. Whatever whim may have 
induced them, they set off with the avowed intention of bringing ill a 
prisoner, or losing their own scalps in the attempt. They pushed 
through the Indian country with silent treads and a keen look out, till 
they went near lie head of the Sandusky river, where they came 
near to a small Indian village. They concealed themselves near to a 
path which appeared to be considerably travelled. In the course of 
the first day of their ambush, they saw several small companies 
Indians pass them. As it was not their wish to raise an alarm anion 
the enemy, they permitted them to pass undisturbed. In the evening 
of the next clay, they saw two Indians coming sauntering along the 
road in quite a merry mood. They immediately stepped into the 
road, and with a confident air, as if t(iey were meeting friends, went 
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forward until they came within reach of the enemy, Whetzel drew 
tomahawk, and with one sweep knocked an Indian 'down ; at 
same instant Dickerson grasped the other in his 
on the ground. By this time Whetzel bad killed the other, and 
turned his hand to aid in fastening the prisoner. This completed, 

they scalped the dead Indian, and set off with the prisoner for home. 

They travelled all that night on the war-path leading towards Wheel¬ 
ing. ” In the morning they struck off from the path, and making 
diverse courses, and keeping on the hardest ground, where ilielir feei 
would make the least impression, as this would render their trail more 
difficult to follow in case they should be pursued. They poshed 
along till they had crossed the B 

prisoner began to show a restive, stubborn disposition; he final 
threw himself on the ground and refused to rise. He held down 
head, and told them thfey might tomahawk him as soon as thejr 
pleased, for he was determined to go no farther. w They used every 
argument they could think of to induce him to proceed, but without 
any effect. * He said 1 he would prefer dy ing in his in alive woods, 
than to preserve his life a little longer, and at last be tortured hy fire, 
and Ini In body mangled for sport, when they took him to their towns.’ 
They assured him his life would be spared, and that he would be 
well used and treated with plenty.” But all their efforts would not 
induce him to rise to his feet.. The idea that he would be put to 
death for sport, or in revenge, in presence of a large number of spec¬ 
tators, who would enjoy with raptures the scenes of his torture and 
death, had taken such a strong hold of his mind, that he determined 
to disappoint the possibility of their being gratified at his expense.— 

As it was not their wish to kill him, from coaxing, they concluded to 
try if a hickory well applied would not bend his stubborn soul.— 
'rtiis, too, failed to have any effect. He appeared to be as callous 
and indifferent to the lash, as if he had been a cooper’s horse. What 
invincible resolution and fortitude was evinced by this son of the 
forest! Finding all their efforts to urge him forward ineffectual, they 
determined to put him to death. They then 

left his body a prey 
the air. Our heroes 

scalps; but vexed and disappointed that they could not bring with 
them the prisoner. 








JACOB WHETZEL AND SIMON KENTON. 

Of Jacob Whetzel’s history 1 can give but a meagye account, 
although I have heard of many of his exploits in the old Indiau war. 
But my recollection of them is so indistinct and confused, that I will 
not attempt to relate but oue of the numerous fights in which he was 
engaged. In that battle he had a comrade who was his equal in in¬ 
trepidity, find his superior in that cautious prudence which constitutes 
the ef icient warrior. That headstrong Airy, with which many of our 
old frontier men rushed into danger, was the cause of many distress- 
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ing disasters. They frequently by theft headlong course performed 
such successful actions, that if any military exploits deserve the char- 

were eminently such. When the 
mankind assigns eminence to any pursuit, men of high-toned 

will soon engage in it with ardor. Whether it be a reform in gov- 
eminent, or a reform in morals; whether it be high tariff, or a bank 

reform, or to take the greatest number of the scalps of enemies, men 
of lively, ardent temperaments, will rush into the contest for distinc¬ 
tion ; they will go as far as the foremost, or die in the struggle. 

But to return to my subject; The following relation I had from 

Gen. Kenton •.Kenton and Whetzel made arrangements to make a 

1 hunt together; and for that purpose they went 


river. 



country, near 







they discovered some signs of Indians having pre-occupied the ground. 
It would have been out of character in a Kenton and a Whetzel to 
retreat, without first ascertaining the description and number of the 
enemy. They determined to find the Indian camp, which they be¬ 
lieved liras at no great distance from them, as they had heard reports 
of guns late in the evening, and early the next morning, in the same 
direction. This convinced them that the camp was at no great dis¬ 
tance from the firing. Our heroes moved cautiously about, making 
as little sign as possible, that they might not be discovered by the 
enemy. Towards evening of the second day after they arrived on 
the ground, they discovered the Indian camp. They kept themselves 
concealed, determined as soon as night approached to reconnoitre the 
situation and number of the enemy; and then govern their flrture 
operations as prudence might dictate. They found five Indians in 
the camp. Having confidence in themselves, and in their usual good 
fortune, they concluded to attack them boldly. Contrary to military 
rules, they agreed to defer the attack till light. In military affairs it 
is a general rule to avoid night fights, except where small number* 
intend to assault a larger force. The 11 ight is then chosen, 
darkness, the numbers of the assailants being uncertain 
panics and confusion, which 
bers. Our heroes chose 
There was a large fallen tree lying near the camp ; this would serve 
as a rampart for defence and would also serve to conceal them from 
observation till the battle commenced. They took their station be¬ 
hind the log, and there lay till broad day light, when they were able 
to draw a clear bead. Jacob Whetzel had a double-barrelled rifle.— 
Their guns were cocked—they took aim, ami gave the preconcerted 

;n all fireel, and two Irid ians fell. As q n ick as though t, W hetzel 

his second load, and down fell the third Indian. Their number 
was equal, and they bounded over the log, screaming and veiling at 
the highest pitch of their voices, to strike terror into their remaining 
enemies; and were among them before they recovered from the sud¬ 
den surprise. The two remaining Indians, without arms, took to 
fheir heels, and ran in different directions. Kenton pursued one, 












whom he soon 

turned 


overheated, 

tro 
of 




tomahawked, and scalped, and then 

camp. Shortly after, Whetzei 
Indian. .This was a wholesale 
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The first 1 recollect of seeing this distinguished warrior, was when 

li© attached himselIf" to a scouting party, about the year 1787 or 1,1 88. 

My father then lived on the bank of the Ohio, in Yirgioia, al a. 

known as the Mingo Bottom, three miles below Steubenville. 
A party of Indians had crossed the Ohio, not far from where we 
lived, and killed a family, and then made their escape with impunity. 
As the Indians had not crossed the Ohio in that neighborhood for & 
year or two previous, the settlers began to think they could live with 
safety in their cabins. This unexpected murder spread great alarm 
through the sparse settlements, and revenge was determined upon.— 
Some of the settlers who were in easy circumstances, in order to 
stimulate the young and active to take vengeance on the enemy, pro¬ 
posed to draw up a subscription, and give a handsome reward to the 
man who would bring the first Indian scalp. Upwards of one 
hundred dollars were subscribed. Major M’Mahan, who frequently 
led the hardy frontier men in those perilous times, soon raised a 
company of about twenty men, among whom was Lewis WheUel. 
They crossed the Ohio, and pursued the Indians’ trail with unerring 
tact, till they came to the Muskingum river. There the advance, or 
spies, discovered a parly of Indians far superior to their own in num¬ 
ber, camped on the bank of the river. As the Indians had not yet 
discovered the while men. Major M’Mahan retreated with his party 
to the top of the hill, where they might consult about their future 
operations. The conclusion of the conference was, “that discretion 
was the better part of valour,” and a hasty retreat was prudently re¬ 
party were 

Lewis Whelzel sat on a log, wiin ms gun 
and his tomahawk in his hand ; he took no part in 
the council. As soon as the resolution was adopted to retreat, it was 
without delay put in execution ; and the party set off, leaving Lewis 
sitting on the log. Major M’Mahan called to him, and inquired if 
he was going with them. Lewis answered, “that he was not; 
lie came out to hunt Indians ; they were now found, and he was not 
going home like % fool with his finger in his mouth. He would takt 
an Indian scalp, or lose his own before he went home.” All their 
arguments were without avail. His stubborn, unyielding disposition 
was such, that he never submitted himself to the control or advice of 
others ; they were compelled to leave him, a solitary being in the 
midst of the thick forest, surrounded by vigilant enemies. Notwith¬ 
standing that this solitary individual appeared to rush into danger 
with the fury of a madman, in his disposition was displayed tha 
cunning of a fox, as well as ihe boldness of the lion. 
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As soon as his friends had left him, he picked up his blanket 
shouldered hie rifle, and struck off into a different part of the country, 
in hope that fortune would place in his way some lone Indian. He 

large streams, where large parties of the enemy 
generally camped. He prowled through the woods with a noiseless 
tread and the keen glance of the eagle, that day, and the next till even¬ 
ing, when he discovered a smoke curling up among the bushes. He 
crept softly to the fire, and found two blankets and a small copper ket¬ 
tle in the camp. He instantly concluded that this was the camp of 
only two Indians, and that he could kill them both. He ‘concealed 
himself in the thick brush, but in such a position that he could see the 
number and motions of tine enemy. About sunset, one of the Indians 
came in and made up the fire, an 

her came in ; they ate their 
they beg n to sing, and amuse themselves by telling comic stories, at 
which they would burst into a roar of laughter. Singing, and telling 
amusing stories, was the common practice of the white and reel men 
when lying in their hunting camps. These poor fellows, when 
enjoying themselves in the utmost glee, little dreamed that the grim 

monster, Death, in the shape of I.<ewis Whetzel, was about stealing 

a march upon them. Lewis kept a keen watch on their manoeuvres. 
About nine or ten o’clock at night, one of the Indians wrapped his 
blanket around him, shouldered his rifle, took a chunk of fire in 
his hand, and left the camp doubtless with the intention of going to 
watch a deer-lick. The fire and smoke would serve to keep off the 
gnats and musketoes. It is a remarkable fact, that deer are not 
alarmed at seeing fire, from the circumstance of seeing it so frequent¬ 
ly in the fall and winter seasons, when the leaves and grass are dry, 
and the woods on fire. The absence of the Indian was the cause of 
vexation and disappointment to our hero, whose trap was so happily 
set, and he considered his game sec.ure. He stili indulged the hope, 
that the Indian might return to camp before day. In this he was 
disappointed. There were birds in the woods who chirped and 
chattered just before break of day ; and like the cock, gave notice to 
the woodsman that day would soon appear. Lewis heard the 
wooded songster begin to chatter, and determined to delay no longer 
the work of death for the return of the Indian. He walked to the 
camp with a noiseless step, and found his victim buried in profound 
sleep lying upon his side. He drew his butcher-knife, and with 
all his force, impelled by revenge, he sent the blade through his heart. 
He said the Indian gave a short quiver, and a convulsive motion, and 
laid still in death’s eternal sleep. He then scalped him, and set off 
for home. He arrived at the Mingo Bottom only one day after his 
unsuccessful companions. He claimed, and as 
his reward. 

Some time 

of the Muskingum liver, he prevailed on some 
with a flag among the nearest Indian tribes, and endeavour to prevail 
with them to come to the fort, and there to conclude a treaty of peace, 
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A laife number of Indians came on the general invitation, and camp¬ 
ed on the Muskingum river, a few miles above its mouth, Gen. 
Harmer issued a proclamation, giving notice that a cessation 

aally agreed upon between the white and red men, 
a treaty of peace should be Concluded. As treaties of pence 
with the Indians had been so frequently violated, but little faith araus 
placed in the stability of such treaties by the frontier men ; notwith¬ 
standing that they were as frequently the aggressors as were the In¬ 
diana. Half the frontier men of that day had been born in a fort, 

manhood, as it were, in a siege. The Indian war had 
long, and was so bloody, that they believed war with 
them was to continue as long as one lived to make fight. With 
these impressions, as they considered the Indians faithless, it wmm 
difficult to inspire confidence in the stability of treaties. While 
General Harmer was diligently engaged with the Indians, endeavour^ 
ing to make peace, Lewis Whetzel concluded to go to Fort Harmer, 
and as the Indians would be passing and repassing between their 
camp and the fort, would offer a fair opportunity of killing one. 

He associated with himself in (his enterprise a naan by the niiniie of 
Vetch Dickerson, who was only a small grade below himself in rest 
less daring;, Jlii moon as the enterprise wsts ret red on, they were 
impatient to put it in execution. The more danger, the more excited 
and impatient they were to execute their plan. They set off with¬ 
out delay, and arrived at the desired point, and sat themselves down 
in ambush, near the path leading from the fort to the Indian camp. 
Shortly after they had concealed themselves by the way-side, they 
saw an Indian approaching on horseback, running his horse at full 
speed. They called to him, but owing to the clatter of the horse’s 
feet, he did not- hear, or heed their call, but kept on at a sweeping 
galop. When the Indian had nearly passed, they concluded to five 
him a fire as he rode. They fired; but as the Indian did not Tail, 
they thought they had missed him. As the alarm would soon be 
snread that an Indian had been shot at, and as large numbers of 

an immediate retreat to 

1 expedition, 

as they returned, they were asked what luck ? Whetzel 
answered, that they had bad luck—they had seen but one Indian, and 
he on horseback—that they fired at him as he rode, but he did not 

fall, but weal off at full speed, scratching his back as if he had been 
stung by a. yellow jacket. The truth was they had shot him through 
the flips and lower part of the belley. i.le rode to the fort and thqt 

night expired of his wound. 

It was soon rumored to General Harmer, that Lewis Whetzel was 
the murderer. General Harmer sent a Captain Kingsbury with a 
company of men to the Mingo Bottom, with orders to take 
alive or dead—a useless and impotent order. A company 

as easily have drawn old Horny out of the bottomless pit, as 
take Lewis Whetzel by force from the neighborhood of the Mingo 
Bottom. On die day that Captain Kingsbury arrived, there was a 
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shooting' match at my father’s, and Lewis liras there. As soon as 

Captain Kingsbury was ascertained, it was resolved to 
ain’s barge, and kill him 

, Major M’Mahan was present, to prevent this catastrophe, and 
pre vailed on Whetzel and his friends to suspend the attack till he 

would pay Captain Kingsbury a visit, and perhaps he would prevail 

with li i ini to return without making an attempt to take Whetzel. .- 

With a gir© deal of reluctance they agreed to suspend the attack till 
Major M’Mahan should return. The resentment and fury of Whet¬ 
zel and his friends were boiling and blowing, like the steam from a 

seape.pipe of a steamboat. “ A pretty afiair this/’ said they, “ to 

hang a manj^r killing an Indian, when they are killing some of our 

Kingsbury of the foroe and fury of the people, and 
if he persisted in the attempt to seize Whetzel 
the settlers in the country upon him; that nothing could save him 
and his company from massacre, but a speedy return. The Captain 
took his advice, and forthwith returned to Fort Harmer. Whetzel 
considered the affair now as finally adjusted. 

As Lewis was never long stationary, but ranged at will along the 
river from Fort Pitt to the falls of the Ohio, and was a welcome guest 
and perfectly at home wherever he went, shortly after the attempt to 
seize him by Captain Kingsbury, he got into a canoe, with the in¬ 
tention of proceeding down the Ohio to Kentucky. He had a friend 
by the name of Hamilton Carr, who had lately settled on the island 
near Fort Harmer. Here he stopped, with a view of lodging for the 
night. By some means which never were explained, Gen. Harmer 
mm advised of his being on the island. A guard was sent, who 
crossed to the island, surrounded Mr, Carr’s house, went in, and as 
Whetzel lay asleep, he was seized by nu tubers; his hands and feet 
were securely bound, and he hurried into a boat, and from thence 
placed in a guard-room, where he was loaded with irons. The igno- 

wearing iron hand-cuffs and hobbles, and being chained down, 

independent and resolute spirit, was more painful 
y after he was confined, h© sent for Gen. Harmer, 
and requested a visit. The General went.' Whetzel admitted with¬ 
out hesitation, “ that he had shot the Indian.” As he did not wish 
to be hung like a dog, he requested the General to give him up to the 
Indians, as there were a large number of them present. “He might 
place them all in m circle, with their scalping knives and tomahawks 
—and give him a tomahawk, and place him in the midst of the circle, 
and then let him and the Indians fight it out in the best way they 
” The General told him, “That he was an officer appointed 













must be governed. As the law 
him to make such a compromise, he could not 
After a few days longer confinement, he again sent 
come and see him ; and he did so. Whetzel said ” he 
had never been confined, and could not live much longer if he was 
not permitted some room to walk about.” The General ordered the 
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officer on guard to knock off bis iron fetters, but to leave on his 
handcuffs, and permit him to walk about on the point at the mouth 
of the Muskingum; but to be sure to keep a close watch upon him. 
As soon as they were outside of the fort gate, Lewis began to caper 
about like a wild colt broke loose from the stall. He would start and 
run a few yards as if he was about making an escape, then turn 
round and join the guard. The next start he would run farther, and 
then stop. In this way It© amused the guard for some time, at every 
start running a little farther. At length he called forth all his strength, 
resolution and activity, and determined on freedom or an early grave. 
He gave a sudden spring, forward, and bounded off at the top of Ills 
speed for the shelter of his beloved woods. His movement was so 
quick, and so unexpected, that the guard were taken by surprise, and 

hundred yards before they recovered from 
They fired, but all missed; they followed in 
but he soon left them out of sight. As he was well acquainted with 
the country, he made for a dense thicket, about, two or three miles 
from the fort. In the midst of this thicket, he found a tree which 
had fallen across a log where the inrush were very close. Under 
this tree he squeezed his body. The brush were so thick that he 
could not be discovered unless his pursuers examined very closely. 
As soon as his escape was announced, General Hurmer started the 
soldiers and Indians in pursuit. After he had laid about two hours 
in his place of concealment, two Indians came into the thicket, and 
stood on the same log under which he lay concealed ; his heart beat 
so violently he was afraid they would hear it thumping. He could 
hear them hallooing in every direction, as they hunted through the 

brush. At length, as the evening wore away the day, he found him. 

self alone in the friendly thicket. But what, should he do! His 
hands were fastened with iron cuffs and bolts, and he knew of no 
friend on the same side of the Ohio to whom he could apply for as¬ 
sistance. lie had a friend who had recently put up a cabin on the 
Virginia side of the Ohio, who, he had no doubt, would lend him any 
assistance in his power. With the most gloomy forebodim 
future, a little after night-fall, he left the thicket and made hi; 
the Ohio. He came to the river about three or four 
fort. He took this circuit, as he expected guards would be set at 
every point where he could find a canoe. How to get across the 
triver was the all-important question. He could not make a raft with 
his hands bound. He was an excellent swimmer, but was fearful 
he could not swim the Ohio with his heavy iron handcuffs. After 
pausing some time, he determined to make the attempt. Nothing 
worse than death could happen; and he would prefer drowning to 
again falling into the hands of Harmer and his Indians. Like the 

and lie plunged into the river. He swam the greatest 
distance on his back, and reached the Virginia shore in safety ; but 
so much exhausted, that he had to lay on the beach some time before 
he was able to rise. He went to the cabin, of his friend, where he 
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was received with rapture. A file and hammer soon released him 
from his iron handcuffs. His friend (I have forgotten his name) fur-* 
Dished him a gun, ammunition and Manket, and he was again free, 
and prepared to engage in any new enterprise that would strike his 
fancy. He got into a canoe, and went to Kentucky, where 
8idered himself safe from the grasp of General Harmer. 

Perhaps my readers may think me too minute in relating this 
affair. My apology is, that this transaction caused Whetzel more 
uneasiness, vexation and suffering, than all the other acts of his life. 
And besides, it shows in a conspicuous manner his indomitable spirit, 
in overcoming difficulties before which the bravest might quail. 

Some time after Whetzel’s escape, General Harmer moved 
head quarters to Fort Washington. From there he issued 
mation, offering a considerable reward for his capture 
at Fort Washington. But no Kentuckian could be induced, for 
reward which could be given, to apprehend this prince wf valiant 
soldiers. 

Whetzel was engaged tine most of his time on hunting parties, or 
on scouts after Indians. When he was not engaged in these peril¬ 
ous pursuits, he would amuse himself at Maysville and Washington, 
at shooting matches, foot racing, or wrestlimif with other hunters. 

While engage in one of his usual frolicks, at Maysville, a Lieu¬ 
tenant Loller, of the regular army, who was going down the Ohio 
to Fort Washington, in what was called a Kentucky boat, full of 
soldiers, landed at Maysville, and found Whetzel sitting in a tavern. 
Loller returned to his boat and ;ot a file of soldiers, seized Whetzel, 
and dragged him aboard of the boat, and without a moment’s delay 
pushed off, and that night delivered him to General Harmer at Fort 
Washington, where he again had to undergo the ignominy of having 
his hands and feet hound with irons. The noise of Whetzel’s cap¬ 
ture—and captured, too, for only killing an Indian—spread through 
the country like wild-fire. The passions of the frontier men were 
roused to the highest pitch of fury. Petitions for the release of 
Whetzel were sent from the most influential men to the General, 
from every quarter where (he story had been heard. The General 
at first paid but little attention to these petitions. At length all the 
settlements along the Ohio, and some of the back counties, were 
preparing to embody in military array, to release him by force of 
arms. General Harmer, seeing the storm that was approaching, had 
Whetzel’s irons knocked off, and set him at liberty. 

Whetzel was once more a free man. He returned to his friends, 
and was caressed by young and old, with undiminished respect.— 
The vast number of scalps which he had taken, proved his invincible 
courage, as well as his prowess in war; the sufferings and persecu¬ 
tions by which he had been pursued by General Harmer, secured 

of the frontier men. The higher he was es¬ 
teemed the lower sank the character of General Harmer with the 
fiery spirits on the .frontier, 
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LEWIS WHETZEL KILLING THREE INDIANS. 

—* 

the frontier men devoted their whole lives to 
happen 
some 

they would appear listless 
their hands; and as the poet said— 

“A mind qiitevacant is ,» 

in passing off their time in the same dull sameness of stationary lives. 
Their happiness consisted in perpetual change of scenes. A life in 

the woods, with an occasional Indian fight, famished them with 
subjects of discourse, till their stories grew stale by repetition ; then 
away to the woods, 
turn with a new cargo, 

listened to a dramatic performance. Although a life in the woods, to 
those unaccustomed to such scenes, would be irksome and solitary 
in the highest degree; yet the hunter, when alone in the deep aad 
dark forest, never feels solitary. His excitement is kept eon ioually 
out the stretch, to take advantage of his game, or to circumvent his 
enemies. He has not, in his continual bustle, leisure to feel himself 
alone. In the long Indian war, many tragedies were acted by both 
reel and white men, which for address and boldness, and even hor¬ 
rors *in execution, throw the* fabulous actions of romantic heroes com¬ 
pletely into the shade. One more of Lewis Whetzel’s tragedies, 
and I am done. He set off alone (as was frequently his custom) on 
an Indian hunt. It was late in the fall of the year, when the Indians 
were generally scattered in small parties on their hunting grour 
He proceeded somewhere on the waters of the Muskingum 
and found a camp where four Indians had fixed their quarters 
winter hunt. The Indians, unsuspicious of any enemies prowling 
about them aw late in the season, were completely off their guard, 
keeping neither watch nor sentinels. Wheizel at first hesitated about 
the propriety of attacking such overwhelming numbers. After some 
reflection, he concluded to trust to his usual good fortune, and began 
to meditate upon his plan of attack. He concluded their first sleep 

About midnight, he thought their senses would be the most profoundly 
wrapped in sleep. He determined to walk to the camp, with his 
rift© in one hand, and his tomahawk m the other. If any of them 

should happen to be awake, lie could shoot one, and then run off in 
the darkness of the night, and make his escape; should they be all 
asleep, he would make the onset with his trusty searing-knife and 

tomahawk. Now, reader, imagine that you see him gliding through 
the darkness, with the silent, noiseless motion of an unearthly demon* 

keen glance of the fabled Argus 
mind Whetzel’s silent and 

upon his sleeping enemies. On he went to the camp, the fire burn¬ 
ing dimly, but affording sufficient light to distinguish the forms o! 
his sleeping victims. With calm intrepidity he stood a moment, re 
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on the best plan to make the desperate assault. He set his 
against a tree, determined to vise only his knife and tomahawk; 

not miss their aim, if properly handled with a well 
What a thrilling, horrible sight! See him lean for¬ 
ward, with cool self-possession, and eager vengeance, as 
been the minister of death; he stands a moment, then wielding his 
tomahawk, with the first blow leaves on® of them in death’s eternal 
sleep. As quick as lightning, and with tremendous yells, he applies 
the tomahawk to the seeond Indian’s head, and sent his soul to the 
land of spirits. As the third was rising, confounded and confused 
with the unexpected attack, at two blows he fell lifeless to the ground. 
The fourth darted off, naked as he was, to the woods. Whetzel 

This 

■ 

successful enterprise places our hero, for 
without a rival. From the pursuit he returned to the camp, scalped 
the three Indians, and then returned home. What Os si an said of 
some of his heroes, might with equal propriety be said of Whetzel— 
the western “clouds were hung round with ghosts.” When he 
came home, he was asked what luck he had on his expedition! He 
replied, “Not very good; that he had treed four Indians, and one 
got away from him; that he had taken but three scalps, after ail his 
pains and fatigue.” 

The number of scalps taken by the Whetzels in the course of 
the long Indian war, exceed belief. There is no doubt they were 
very little short of one hundred. War was the business ot their 
lives. They would prowl through the Indian country singly, suffer 
all the fatigues in hasty marches in bad weather, or starvation lay¬ 
ing in dose concealment, watching for a favorable opportunity to 
inflict death on the devoted victims who would be no unfotunate as 
to come within their vindictive grasp. 

Of Martin and John Whetzel, l have but a faint recollection of 
their personal appearance. Jacob Whetzel was a large man, of foil 
habit, but not corpulent. He was about six feet high, and weighed 
about two hundred pounds. He was a cheerful, pleasant compan¬ 
ion, and in every respect 
as most of the frontier men. rney were 
wore their hair curled, which was very long and thick, as no part 
of it was suffered to be cut off. Lewis Whetzel was about live 
feet nine inches high. He had a foil breast, was very broad across 
the shoulders; his arms were large—his limbs were not heavy—his 
skin was darker than his brother’s—his face was considerably pitted 
by the small pox—his hair, of which he wsus very careful, reached, 
i ’ out, to the calves of his legs—his eyes were re mark a- 
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and when excited (which was easily 

vindictive glance, as almost 

pea ranee and gait there was something 
Like one of Homer’s heroes— 
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“ Thus stalked be dreadful, death was in bis look.” 

Where he professed friendship, he was as true as the needle to the 
pole; bis enmity was always dangerous. In mixed company he 
was a man of few words ; but with his particular friends he was a 
social, and even a cheerful companion. Notwithstanding their num¬ 
berless exploits in war, they were no braggadocios. When they 
had killed their enemies, they thought no more about it than a 
butcher would after killing a bullock. It was their trade. 

It is not claimed that all the old frontier men were such dare-.devils 

as were the Whetzels. If they had been, the country could never 
have been settled. The men who went forward with families* and 
erected block houses, and forts, and remained stationary to defend 

The Whetzels. and others of the same frit, served as kind ol out' 


were 


search of adventure; so that it was almost impossible for large 
bodies of the enemies to approach the settlements, without beiqg 
discovered by those vigilant, restless rangers, who would give the 
alarm to the forts. In this way all were useful; even the timid! 
(for there were some such) would fight in defence of their fort. 

Having now closed these narratives, I take my leave of 'the sub¬ 
ject. Having concluded the reading public would be gratified with 
being presented with sketches of the doings of the old pioneer race* 
however coarsely they, may be written; the sufferings, privation*, 
and heroism of the old frontier men, who so nobly cleared the way 
for settling our western world, deserve, as they were the first actors, 
the first place in the history of our country. Many of these heroes 
bled and died in the cause; whilst others, by exposure and priva¬ 
tions, contracted diseases which sent them into premature graves.— 
They knew nothing about the artificial technicalities of politics, or 
theology. But however destitute they were in the polish of science, 
they proved by their acts in a military point of view, that they had 
no superiors. If to perform successful and important enterprises, 
with small means, constitutes the essence of military greatness, then 
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GENERAL WAYNE—CAPTAIN WELLS.* 


There are certain epochs in the history of every country, which 
the nation continues proud to perpetuate. The war for Indepen¬ 
dence, and the first settlement of the western country being simul¬ 
taneous, the brilliant acts performed by our forefathers to effect those 
in emorable objects, appear to form the critical era on which long 1 
lung in doubtful suspense the destiny of these United States. It 
will be admitted by all, that the old Indian war wan a continuation 
of the war of the Revolution. As Thomas Paine eloquently said at 
that time, “ These are the time: that try sen’s souls. The summer 
soldier, and sunshine patriot, will in this crisis shrink from the ser¬ 
vice of his country; but he that stands it out now, deserves the love 
and thanks of mankind.” In many scenes of the grand drama were 
tragedies performed, which for sublimity and boldness of execution, 
throw fiction and romance into the shade. The names and charac¬ 
ters of numbers of the actoni have found a place in the history of 
the country; but of many, very many, who have performed brilliant 
exploits, the names and memory are lost, whilst the names of others 
are only remembered in traditionary legends. 

The humble writer of this narrative grew to manhood in the 
midst of those scenes of peril, and having a personal knowledge of 
subjects on which he writes, with truth for his guide, he has at¬ 
tempted to add his mite to the history of his country. It is possible 
that he claims more merit for the achievements of the old frontier 
men than the men of the present day are willing to admit. However 
that may be, he here presents to the reading public a few acts, which 
took place on the campaign with Gen. Wayne, in 1794. 

Gen. Wayne had a, bold, vigilant, and dexterous enemy to contend 
It became indinpensahle for him to use the utmost caution in his 
movements, to guard against surprise. To secure his army against 
a possibility of being ambuscaded, he employed a number of the 
woodmen the frontier afforded, to act as spies or rangers. Capt. 

the first settlers at Columbia, eight miles 
above Cincinnati, who had distinguished himself as a bold and intre- 






ly tlic author of the precediog, 
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pill soldier, in the infant settlement, commanded the principal part of 
the spies. The writer of this article, and his brother Thomas, were 
attached to Captain Kibby’s company of rangers. This will account 



ing a relation. A very effective division of the spies was comman 
by Captain William Wells. Captain Wells had been taken prisoner 

by the Indians when quite a youth; he grew to manhood with them 

and consequently was well acquainted with all their wiles and strat¬ 
agems. From causes not now' remembered, about eighteen months 
previous to the time of which I am writing, he left the Indians, and 

returned to his relatives and friends in civilized life. Being raised 
by the Indians, well acquainted with the country which was about to 
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quisition to the army. Captain Wells was the same gentleman named 
by the Rev. O. M. Spencer, in the narrative of his capture by the 
Indians, and release from captivity. It was to Captain Wells that 
Mr. Spencer was primarily indebted for his liberty. I am particular 
in describing this corps of the army, as they performed more re* 
service than any cither. Attached to Captain Welk command were 
the following men : Robert M’Lell nd (whose name has been since 
immortalized by the graphic pen of Washington Irving, in him 44 As¬ 
toria,”) was one of the most athletic and active men on foot, thath 
appe ared on this globe. On the grand parade at Fort Greenville, 
where the ground was very little indinea, to show his activity, he 
let id over a road-wagon with the cover stretched over; the wagon, 
and bows were eight feet high. Next was Henry Miller. He and 
a younger brother, named Christopher, had been made eaptivet by 
t Indians- when young, and adopted into an Indian family, Henry 
Miller lived with them till he was about twenty-four years of age; 
and although he had ado, ted all their manners and customs, lie at 
that age began to think of returlining to his relatives amo i§ the whites. 
The longer he reflected on the subject, the stronger his resolution 
grew to make an attempt to leave the Indians. He communicated 
his intention to his brother Christopher, and used every reason he 
wm capable of, to induce hia brother to accompany him in his flight. 
All his arguments were ineffectual. Christopher was young when 
made captive—he was now a good hunter, an expert woodsman, and 
in the full sense of the word, a free and independent Indian. Henry 
Miller set off alone through the woods, and arrived safe among his 
friends in Kentucky. Captain Wells was well acquainted with Mil¬ 
ler during Ms captivity, and knew he possessed that firm iffltrepyity 
which would render him a valuable companion in time of need. To 
these were added a Mr. Hickman, and Mr. Thorp, who were men 
of tried worth in Indian warfare. 

Captain Wells and bis four companions were confidential and pri¬ 
vileged gentlemen in camp, who were only called upon to do duty 
upon very particular and interesting occasions. They were permit- 
ted a carte blanche among the horses of the dragoons, and when 
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upon doty went well mounted; whilst the spies commended by Cap¬ 
tain Kibby went on foot, and were kept constantly on the alert, 
scouring the country in every direction. 

The head-quarters of the army being at Fort Greenville, in the 
month of June, Gen. Wayne dispatched Captain Wells and his 
company, with orders to bring into camp an Indian as a prisoner, in 
order that he could interrogate him as to the future intentions of the 
enemy. Captain Wells proceeded with cautious steps through the 
Indian country. He crossed the river St. Mary, and thence to the 
river Auglaize, without meeting any straggling party of Indians. In 
passing up the Auglaize they discovered a smoke; they then dis¬ 
mounted, tied their horses, and proceeded cautiously to reconnoitre 

camped 0 & a high, open piece 
of ground, clear of brush, or any under-wood. As it was open 
woods, they found it would be difficult to approach the camp without 
being discovered. Whilst they were reconnoitreing, they saw, not 
very distant from the camp, a tree which had lately fallen. They 
returned and went round the camp, so as to get the top of the fallen 
tree between them and the Indians. The tree-top being hill of leaven, 
would nerve as «i shelter to screen them from observation. They 
went forward upon their hands and knees, with the noiseless move¬ 
ment of the cat, till they reached the tree-top. They were now 
within seventy or eighty yards of the camp. The Indians were 
sitting or standing about the fire, roasting their venison, laughing and 
making other merry antics, little dreaming that death was about steal¬ 
ing a march upon them. Arrived at the fallen tree, their purpose of 
attaek was soon settled; they determined to kill two of the enemy, 
and make the third prisoner, M’Lelland, it will be remembered, was 
almost as swift on foot as a deer of the forest; he was to catch the 
Indian, whilst to Well# and Miller was confided the duty of shooting 
the other two. On© of them was to shoot the one on the right, and 
the other the one on the left. Their rifles were in prime order, the 
muzzles of the guns were placed on the log of the fallen tree, the 
sights were aimed for the Indians’ hearts—whiz 
both Indians fell. Before the smoke of like burnt 
six feet* M’Lelland was running at full stretch, with tomahawk in 
band, foV the Indian. The Indian bounded off at the top of his 
speed, and made down the river; but by continuing in that direction 
he discovered that M’Lelland would hea^him. H© turned his course, 
and made for the river. The river here had a bluff bank, about 
twenty feel high. When he came to the bank lie sprang down into 
the river, the bottom of which wm a soft mud, into which he sunk 
to the middle. While he was endeavoring to extricate himself out 
of the mud, M’Lellsnd came to the top of the high bank, and 
out hesitation sprang upon him, as he was wallowing in the mire 
The Indian drew his knife—M’Lelland raised his tomahawk 
him to throw down his knife, or he would kill him instantly, 
threw down his knife and surrendered without any further effort at 
resistance. By the time the scuffle had ceased in the mire, Wells 
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and his companion came to the bank, and discovered M’Lelland and 
the Indian quietly sucking in the mire. As their prisoner was now 
secure, they did not think it prudent to take die frightful leap the 
other had done. They went to a place where the bank went down 
and dragged the captive out of the mud, and tied him. He was very 
sulky, and refused to speak either Indian or English. Some of the 
party went back for their horses, whilst, others washed the mud and 
paint from the prisoner. When washed, lie turned out to be a white 
man, but still refused to speak, or give any account of himself. The 
parly scalped the two Indians whom they had shot, and then set off 
with their prisoner for head-quarters. Whilst on their return to Fort 
Greenville, Henry Millet began to admit the idea that it was possible 

the Indians some years previous. Under this impression he rode 




of his name he started, and stared round, and eagerly inquired how 
he came to know his name. The mystery was soon explained— 
their prisoner was indeed Christopher Miller! A mysterious provi¬ 
dence appeared to have placed Christopher Miller in a situation in 
the camp, by which-his life was preserved. Had he been standing 
on the right or left he would inevitably have been killed. But that 
fate which appears to have doomed the Indian race to extinction, per¬ 
mitted the white man to live, whilst the Indians were permitted to 
meet that “ fate they cannot shun." 

Captain Wells arrived safely with their prisoner at Fort Green¬ 
ville. He was placed in the guard-house, where Gen. Wayne fre¬ 
quently interrogated him as to what he knew of the future intentions 
of the Indians. Captain Wells and Henry Hiller were almost con¬ 
stantly with Christopher in the guard.house, urging him to leave off 

the thought of living longer with the Indians, and to join his relatives 
among the whites. Christopher for some time was reserved and 
sulky, but at length became more cheerful, and agreed, if they would 
release him from confinement, that he would remain with the whiles. 
Captain Wells and Henry Miller solicited Gen. Wayne for Christo- 




request they could make, and without hesitation ordered Christopher 
Miller to be set at liberty ; remarking, that should he deceive them 
and return to the enemy, they would be but one the stronger.— 
Christopher was set at liberty, and appeared pleased with his change 

of situation. He was mounted on a fine horse, and otherwise well 
equipped for war. He joined the company with Captain Wells and 
his brother, and fought bravely against the Indians daring the con¬ 
tinuance of the war. He was true to his word, and upon every oc¬ 
casion proved himself an intrepid and daring soldier. 

and recruited their horses, they were anxious for another 'bout with 
the red men. Time, without action, was irksome to such stirring 
spirits. Early in July they left Greenville; their company was 
then siren hened by the addition of Christopher Miller; their orders 
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were to bring in prisoners. They puched through the country, 
always dressed and painted in Indian style; they passed on, cros¬ 
sing the river St. Mary, and then through the country near 
river Auglaize, where they met a single .Indian, and called to 
surrender. This man, notwithstanding that the whites were six 
against one, refused to surrender. He levelled his rifle, and as the 
whites were approaching him on horseback, lie fired, but missed his 
mark, and then took to his heels to effect his escape. The under¬ 
growth of brush was so very thick that he gained upon his pursuers. 
M’Lelland and Christopher Miller dismounted, and M’Lelland soon 
overhauled him. The Indian finding himself overtaken by his pur¬ 
suers, turned round and made a blow at M’Lelland with his rifle, 
which was parried. Aa M’Lelland’s intention was not 

in upon him, and made him prisoner witnout receiving any injury. 
They turned about for head-quarters, and arrived safely at Fort 
Greenville. Their prisoner was reputed to be a Potawotamie chief, 
whose courage and prowess was scarcely equalled. As Christopher 
Miller had performed his /part on this occasion to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of the brave spirits with whom he acted, he had, as he merited, 
their entire confidence. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed account of the various 
actions performed by the spies attached to Gen. Wayne’s army; 
although it would be a narrative most interesting to western readers. 
I have only selected a few of the acts performed by Captain Wells, 
and his enterprising followers, to show what kind of men they were. 
History, in no age of the world, furnishes so many instances of 
repeated acts of bravery as were performed by the frontier men of 
western Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and Kentucky; yet these 
acts of apparent desperation were so frequently repeated by numbers, 
that they were scarcely noticed at the time as being any other than 
common occurrences of the day. 

I have no doubt that during General Wayne’s campaign, Captain 
and the few men he commanded, brought in no less than 

led more than an equal number. To show 
that desperate as they were in combat, that bravery was only a part 
of their merit, is demonstrated by the following circumstance : On 
one of Captain Well’s peregrinations through the Indian country, as 
he came to the bank of the river St. Mary, he discovered a family of 
Indians coming up the river in a canoe. He dismounted and con¬ 
cealed h is men iiear the bank of the river, whilst he went himself to 
the bank, in open view, and called to the Indians to come over. As 
he was dressed in Indian style, and spoke to them in their own lan- 

Indians, not expecting an enemy in that part of the coun¬ 
try, without any suspicion of danger went across 



















comrades’ rifles cry “ nick, nick,” as they prepared to shoot the 
Indians; but who should be in the canoe but his Indian father and 
another, with their children! As his comrades were coming forward 
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their rifles cocked, ready to pour in the deadly storm open 
devoted Indians, Wells called upon them to hold their hands and 

He then informed them who those Indians were, and to. 

lemly declared, that the man who would attempt to injure one 

them, would receive a ball in his head. He said to his men, ** Thai 

that family had fed him when he was hungry, clothed him when he 
was naked, and kindly nursed him when sick; and in every respect 
were as kind and affectionate to him as they were to their own chil¬ 
dren.” This short, pathetic speech, found its way to the sympa¬ 
thetic hearts of his leather hunting.shirt comrades. Although they 

would have made but a shabby appearance oil being introduced to a 
fashionable tea.party, or into a splendid ball-room, amongst polished 

ndees, or into a ceremonious levee, to pass through unmeaning 
bows, and curtesies—the present was a scene of nature, and 
the motive; they, all at once, entered into their leader’s 
feelings. 1 never knew a truly brave man who could hold back a 
tear of sympathy at the joy, grief, or sorrow of his fellow man ; H 
is the timid coward who is cruel when he has the advantage. Those 
hardy soldiers approved of the motives of Captain Wells’ lenity to 
the enemy. They threw down their rifles and tomahawks, went to 
the canoe, and shook hands with the trembling Indians in the most 
friendly manner. Captain Wells assured them they had nothing to 
fear from him ; and after talking with them to dispel their fears, he 
said, “ That Gen. Wayne was approaching with an overwhelming 
force ; that the best thing the Indians could do, was to make peace; 
that the white men did not wish to continue the war. He urged his 
Indian father for the future to keep out of the reach of danger.” He 

then, bid them farewell; they appeared very grateful for his clem¬ 
ency. They them pushed off their canoe, and went down the river 
as fast as they could propel her. Captain Wells and his comrades, 
though perfect desperadoes in fight, upon this occasion proved they 
largely possessed that real gratitude and benevolence of heart which 
does honor to the human kind. 

Early in the month of August 












wished to be informed of the intentions of the enemy. For 
purpose, Captain Wells was again dispatched to bring in another 
prisoner. The distance from Fort Defiance to the British fort, at 

mouth of the Maumee river, was only forty-five miles, and he 
would not have to travel far before he would find Indians. As his 
object was to bring in a prisoner, it became necessary for him to 

keep out of the way of large parties, and endeavor to fall in with 

stragglers, who might be easily subdued and captured. They went 
cautiously down the river Maumee, till they came opposite the site 
on which F 

This was two miles above the British fort, then called Fort Camp- 

was an Indian village.— 
Wells and his party rode into the village as if they had just come 
from the British fort. Being dressed and painted in complete Indian 
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style, they rode through the village, occasionally stopping and talking 
to the Indians in their own language. No suspicion of who they 
were was excited, the enemy believing them to be Indians from a 
distance, com ing to take a part in the battle which they all knew 

was shortly to be fought. After they had passed the village some 
distance, they fell in with an Indian man and woman on horseback, 
who were retorning to the town from hunting. This man and woman 
were made captives without resistance. They set off for Fort Defi¬ 
ance. As they were rapidly proceeding up the Maumee river, n 
little after dark, they came near a large encampment of Indians, who 

were merrily amusing themselves around their camp.fires. Their 

prisoners were ordered to be silent, under pain of instant death 
They went round the camp with their prisoners till they 
half a mile above it, where they halted to consult on 
operations. After consultation, they concluded to gag and tie their 
prisoners, and ride back to the Indian camp and give them a rally, in 
which each should kill his Indian. They deliberately got down, 

gagged, and fastened their prisoners to trees, rode boldly into the In. 

dian encampment, and halted, with their rifles lying across the pom¬ 
mels of their saddles. They inquired when they had last heard of 
Gen. Wayne, and the movements of kw army ; how soon, and 
where it was expected the battle would be fought ? The Indians, 
who were standing around Wells and his desperadoes, were very 
communicative, answering all their interrogatories without suspecting 
any deceit in their visitors. At length an Indian, who was sitting 
some distance from them, said in an under tone, in another tongue, 
to some who were near him, that he suspected these strangers had 
some mischief"in their heads. Wells overheard what he said, and 
immediately gave the pre-concerted signal, and each fired his rifle 
into the body of an Indian, and not more than six feet distance.— 
The Indian who had suspected them, the moment he made the re¬ 
mark, and a number of others, raised up with their rifles in their 
hands, but not before Wells and his party had each shot an Indian. 

As soon as Wells and his party.fired, they put spurs to their horses, 

to lessen the 
not got out of the light of 
the camp-fire before the Indians shot at them. As M’Lelland lay 
close on his horse’s neck, he was shot, the ball passing under his 
shoulder-blade, and coming out at the top of his shoulder. Captain 
Wells liras shot through the arm on which he carried his rifle; the 
arm was broken, and his trusty rifle fell. The rest of the party and 
horses received no injury. 

What confidence, what self-possession was displayed by these 
tliis terrific encounter ! They beat General Marion and his 

They had come oflf unscathed in so many 
perate conflicts, that their souls were callous to danger. As 
had no rivals in the army, they aimed to outdo their former exp] 

To ride into the enemy’s camp, and enter into conversation with 
them, without betraying the least appearance of trepidation, or com 
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fusion, proves how well their souls were steeled. This action of 
real life even rivals the fictitious though sublime muse of the Grecian 

invincible hero, protected 
to make a night attack 

enemy. Diomede makes the successful assault upon sleeping foes. 
Not so our western heroes ; they boldly went into the midst of the 

enemy, while their camp.fires were burning bright, and openly com¬ 

menced the work of death. After having performed this military act 
of supererogation, they rode at full speed to where their captives were 

confined, mounted them on horses, and set off for Fort Defiance.. 

Captain Wells and M’Lelland were severely wounded ; and to Fort 

Defiance a distance of about thirty miles, they had to travel, before 

rest or receive the aid of a surgeon. As their march 
slow and painful, one of the party was dispatched at full 
speed to Fort Defiance, for a guard and a surgeon. As soon as Capt. 
Well’s messenger arrived at Fort Defiance, with the tidings of the 
wounds and perilous situation of these heroic and faithful spies, very 
at sympathy was manifested in the minds of all. Gen. Wayne’s 
reeling for the suffering soldier was at all times quick and sensitive: 
we can then imagine how intense was his solicitude when informed 
of the sufferings and perils of his confidential and chosen band. 
Without a moment’s delay he dispatched a surgeon, and a company 
of the swiftest dragoons, to meet, assist, and guard these brave fellows 
to head-quarters. Suffice to say, they arrived safely in camp, and 
the wounded recovered in due course of time. 

As the battle was fought, and a brilliant victory won a few days 
after this affair took place, Captain Wells, and his daring comrades, 
were not engaged in any further acts of hostility till the war with 
the Indians was auspiciously concluded by a lasting treaty of peace. 

A new and happy era was about dawning upon the west. A cruel 
and exterminating war, of nearly fifty years’ continuance, was closed 
by a general peace with the reel men of the forest. The names and 
memories of these brave men, whose march was in the front of dan- 

held in veneration, by the millions who now 
quiet on the territory they acquired at the 
lives, in a thousand battles. 

It is very natural for the reader to inquire, what became of these 
men after the war terminated ? What became of Thorp, Hickman, 

and the two Millers. I have never learned; but if alive, they proba. 

bly reside in some smoky cabin in the far distant west, unknown and 
unhonored. The Iasi T heard of the brave, hardy, and active M’Lel¬ 
land, he had just returned to St. Louis, in 1812 . from an expedition 
across the Rocky Mountains. He had been to the Pacific ocean, at 
the mouth of the Columbia river. Such a tour, through uncultivated, 

to labor through 
sleet, which whirl in 

storms around the heights of the frightful world of rocks wnicn com¬ 
pose the dreary Rocky Mountains, where winter eternally reigns— 
this enterprise was equal to the daring genius of the man. 
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The fate of the brave and lamented Captain Welle was sealed dur- 
the late war, on the 15th of August, 1817, near Fort Dearb me, 
ooth of the Chicago river, on the banks of Lake Michigan, 

in an unequal combat; where sixty-four whites 
were attacked by upwards of four hundred Indian warriors. Then 
fell as bold a spirit as ever shouldered a rifle, or wielded a tomahawk. 

In attempting to describe the awful catastrophes, and frightful 
combats which took place on the western frontier, we sometimes meet 
with scenes to which language is not equal. “The conception is too 
bulky to be born alive, and in the straggle for expression, every huger 
tries to be a tongue,” 1 when we reflect upon the bold assault, or ingen¬ 
ious, masterly retreats of the old frontier men, the patient fortitude 
with which they endured fatigue and hunger, 
little knows, till he is tried, what calamities and 
dure. The dangers from their enemies, though great, were only an 
item in the catalogue of their sufferings. They had to travel through 
thick woods, without road or path, scratched with briars, stung by 
nettles, or torn by thorns. When night approached, no shelter to 
protect them against “ the pel tings of the pithless storm, or comfort¬ 
able couch on which to repose their weary bodies ; the moist earth 
was their bed, the firmament of heaven their covering. Tormented 
with gnats and inusquitoes, their nights were sleepless. When morn¬ 
ing light returned, their cares and watchfulness were resumed, to 
guard against the danger of being surprised by their vigilant, bold, 
and dexterous enena 






PRIVATE INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT. 

The late William Kennan, of Fleming county, Ky., at that time 
a young man of eighteen, was attached to the corps of rangers who 
accompanied the regular force. He had long been remarkable for 
strength and activity. In the course of the march from fort Wash- 
ington, he had repeated opportunities of testing his astonishing powers 

respect, and was universally admitted to be the swiftest 
the light corps. On the evening preceding the action 
corps had been advanced, as already observed, a few 
in front of the first line of infantry, in order to give 
of the enemy’s approach. Just as day was dawning, he observed 
about thirty Indians within one hundred yards of the guard fire, ad¬ 
vancing cautiously towards the spot where he stood, together with 
about twenty rangers, the rest being considerably in the rear. Sup¬ 
posing it to be a mere scouting party, as usual, and not superior in 
number to the rangers, he sprung forward a few paces in order-to 

himself in a spot of peculiarly rank grass, and firing with a 
upon the foremost Indian, he instantly fell flat upon 

with all possible rapidity to reload his gun, 

that the rangers would maintain 
The Indians, however, rushed forward 
io such overwhelming masses, that the rangers were compelled to 

fly with precipitation, leaving.young Kennan in total ignorance of 
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anger. Fortunately, the captain of hie company had observed 
when he threw himself lit the grass, and suddenly shouted 
»Kennan! or you are a dead man!’* He instantly sprung 
to his feet and behold Indians within ten feet of him, while his com* 
pany was already more than one hundred yards in front. Not a 
moment was to be lost. He darted off with every muscle strained 
to its utmost, and was pursued by a dozen of the enemy with loud 
yells. He at first pressed straight forward to the usual fording place 
in the creek, which ran between the rangers and the main army, but 
several Indians who had passed him before he arose from the grass, 
threw themselves in the way, and completely cut him off from the 
rest. By the most powerful exertions, he had thrown the whole 
*y of pursuers behind him, with the exception of one youp 

who displayed a swiftness and 

Kennan was obliged to take, 
the race continued for more than four hundred yards. The distance 
between them was about eighteen feet, which Kennan could not in¬ 
crease nor his adversary diminish. Each, for the time, put his whole 
soul into the race. Kennan, as for as he was able, kept his eye upon 
the motions of his pursuers, lest he should throw the tomahawk, 
which lie held aloft in a menacing attitude, and at length, finding that 
no other Indian was immediately at hand, he determined to try the 
mettle of his pursuer in a different manner, and felt for his tomahawk 
in order to turn at bay. It had escaped from its sheath, however, 
while he lay in the grass, and his hair almost lifted his cap from his 
head, when he saw Tiimself totally disarmed. As he had slackened 
his pace lor a moment the Indian was almost in reach of him, when 
he recommenced the race, but the idea of being without arms, lent 
wings to his flight, and for the first time he saw himself gaining 
ground. He hud watched the motions of his pursuers too closely, 
however, to pay proper attention to the nature of the ground before 
him, and he suddenly found himself in front of a large tree which 
had been blown down, and upon which brush and other impediments 
lay to the height of eight or nine feet. The Indian (who heretofore 
had not utiered the slightes l sound) now gave a short, q uick yell, as 
if secure of his victim. Kennan had not a moment to deliberate.— 
He must clear the impediment at a leap or perish. Putting all his 
energies into the effort, he bounded into the air with a power which 
astonished himself, and clearing limbs, brush, and every thing else, 
alighted in perfect safety upon the oilier side. A loud yell of aston¬ 
ishment burst from the band of pursuers, not one of whom had the 
hardihood to attempt the same feat. Kennan, as may be readily 
imagined, had no leisure to enjoy his triumph, but dashing into the 
bed of the creek (upon the banks of which his feat had been per- 



enemy, ne ran up me stream 
sing, and rejoined the rangers in the rear of the encampment, panting 
from the fatigue of exertions which have seldom been surpassed.— 
No breathing time was allowed him, however. The attack instantly 
commenced, and wan maintained for three hours, with unabated fury. 
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When the retreat commenced, Kennan was attached to Major 
Clarke’s battalion, and had the dangerous service of protecting the 

quickly lost its commander, and was completely 
Kennan was among the hindmost when the flight 
but exerting those same powers which had saved him 
in the morning, he quickly gained the front, passing several horsemen 
in the flight Here he beheld a private in his own company, an in¬ 
timate acquaintance, lying upon the ground, with his thigh broken, 
and in tones of the most piercing distress, imploring each horseman 
who hurried by to lake him up behind him. As soon as he beheld 
Kennan coming up on foot, he stretched out his arms, and called 

him to save him. ^Notwithstanding the imminent peril of 

seizing him in his arms, he placed him upon his back, 

that manner for several hundred yards. Horseman aftei 

passed them, all of whom refused to relieve h iinn of his burden. — 

At length the enemy was gaining upon him so fast, that Kennan saw 
their death certain, unless he relinquished his burden. He accord¬ 
ingly told his friend, that he had used every possible exertion to save 
his life, but in vain—that he must relax Ibis hold around his neck or 
they would both perish. The unhappy wretch, heedless of every 
remonstrance, still clung convulsively to his back, and impeded bis 
exertions until the foremost of the enemy (armed with tomahawks 
alone) were within twenty yards of them. Kennan then drew his 
knife from its sheath and cut the fingers of his companion, thus com¬ 
pelling him to relinquish his hold. The unhappy man rolled upon 
the ground in perfect helplessness, and Kennan beheld him toma¬ 
hawked before he had gone thirty yards. Relieved of his burden 
he darted forward with an activity which once more brought him to 
the van. Here again he was compelled to neglect his own safety, in 
order to attend to that of others. The late Governor Madison, of 
Kentucky, who afterwards co nanded the corps which defended 

themselves so honorably at Raisin, a man who united the most amia. 

We temper to the most unconquerable courage, was at that time a 
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and was 

enemies. Kennan hastily accosted him, and enquired the cause of 

his delay. Madison, pointing to a wound which had bled profusely, 

replied that he wa§ unable to walk further and had no horse. Ken¬ 
nan instantly ran back to a spot where he had seen an exhausted 
horse grazing, caught him without difficulty, and having assisted 

Madison to mount, walked by his side until they were out of danger. 




sented 

formed between these two young men, 
through life. Mr. Kennan never entirely 

mense exertions which he was compelled to make during this unfor¬ 
tunate expedition. He settled in Fleming county, and continued for 
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many years a leading member of the Baptist Church. He died 
in 1827. 

Lieutenant Col. Darke’s escape, was almost miraculous. Possessed 
of a tall, striking figure, in full uniform, and superbly mounted, he 
headed three desperate charges against the enemy, in each of which 
he was a conspicuous mark. His clothes were cut in many places, 
but he escaped with only a slight iesh wound. In the fast charge. 
Ensign Wilson, a youth of seventeen, was shot through the heart, 
and fell a few paces in the rear of the regiment, which was then 
rather rapidly returning to their original position. An Indian, attracted 
by his rich uniform, sprang up from the grass, and ranked forward 
to scalp him. Darke, who was at that time in the rear of his regi¬ 
ment, suddenly faced about, dashed at the Indian on horse hack, and 
cleft his skull with his broad sword, drawing upon himself, by the 
act, a rapid discharge of more than a dozen rifles. He rejoined his 
regiment, however, in safety, being compelled to lea ire the body of 
young Wilson to the enemy. 
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the variety of timber which marked the fertility of the soil, 
were suddenly alarmed by the appearance of a party of Indians 

concealment, rushed upon them 
rapidity that rendered escape impossible. They were almost instantly 

seized, disarmed and made prisoners. Their feelings may be readily 

imagined. They were in the hands of an enemy who knew no al. 

ternative between adoption and torture, and the numbers and fleetness 
of their captors, rendered escape by open means impossible, while 
their jealous vigilance seemed equally fatal to any secret attempt. 

Boone, however, was possessed of a temper admirably adapted to 

the circumstances in which he was placed. Of a cold and saturnine, 

ardent disposition, he was never either so much ele- 
good fortune or depressed by bad, as to 
possession of all his faculties. He saw that ii 
was impossible, but he encouraged his companion, and constrained 
himself to follow the Indians in all their excursions, with so calm and 
contented an air, that their vigilance insensibly began to relax. 

On the seventh evening of their captivity, they encamped in a thick 
canebrake, and, having built a large lire, lay down to rest. The 
parly whose duty it was to watch, were weary and negligent, and 
about midnight Boone, who had not closed an eye, ascertained from 
the deep breathing all around him, that the whole party, including 
Stuart, was in a deep sleep. Gently and gradually extricating himself 
from the Indians who lay around him, he walked cautiously to the 
spot where Stuart lay, and having succeeded in awakening him, with¬ 
out alarming the rest, he briefly informed him of bis determination, 
and exhorted him to arise, make no noise, and follow him. Stuart r 
although ignorant of the design, and suddenly roused from sleep, for¬ 
tunately obeyed with equal silence and celerity, and within a few 
minutes they were beyond hearing. Rapidly traversing the forest, 
by the light of the stars and the barks of the trees, they ascertained 
the direction in which the camp lay, but upon reaching it on the next 
day, to their great grief, they found it plundered and deserted, with 
nothing remaining to show the fate of their companions ; and evert 
to the day of his death, Boone knew not whether they had been 
killed or taken, or had voluntarily abandoned their cabin and returned. 
Ilf ere in a few days they were accidentally joined by Boone's brother 
and another man, who had followed them from Carolina, and fortu¬ 
nately stumbled upon their camp. This accidental meeting in the 
bosom of a vast wilderness, gave great relief to the 'two brothers,, 
although their joy was soon overcast. 

Boone and Stuart, in a second excursion, were again pursued by 
savages, and Stuart was shot and scalped, while Boone fortunately 
escaped. As usual he has not mentioned particulars, but 
stated the event. Within 
if possible still more distressing. Their only remaining companion 
was benighted in a hunting excursion, and while encam id in the 
woods alone, was attacked and devoured by the wolves. 

The two brothers were thus left in the wilderness alone, separated 
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by several hundred miles from home, surrounded by hostile Indians, 
and destitute! of every thing but their rifles. After having had such 
melancholy experience of the dangers to which they were ex 
we would* naturally suppose that their fortitude would have given 
way, and that they would instantly have returned to the settlements. 
But the most remarkable feature in Boone’s character was a calm 
and cold equanimity, which rarely rose to enthusiasm, and never 
sunk to despondency. His courage undervalued the danger to which 
he was exposed, and his presence of mind, which never forsook 
him, enabled him, on all occasions, to take the best means of avoid- 
ing it. The wildemess, with all its dangers and privations, had a 
charm for him, which is scarcely conceivable by one brought up in 


a 


ed to Carolina for an additional supply of ammunition, as 
ginal supply was nearly exhausted. His situation we shout 
suppose in the highest degree gloomy and dispirited. The dangers 
which attended his brother on his return were nearly equal to his 
own: and each had left a wife and children, which Boone ackno w- 
ledged cost him many ant anxious thought. But the wild and soli¬ 
tary grandeur of the country around him, where not a tree had been 
cut, nor a house erected, was to him an inexhaustible source of 
admiration and delight; and he says himself, that some of the most 
rapturous moments of his life were spent in those lonely rambles. 
The utmost caution was necessary to avoid the savages, and scarcely 
less to escape the ravenous hunger of the wolves that prowled nightly 
around him in immense numbers* He was compelled frequently to 
shift his lodging, and by undoubted signs, saw that the Indians had 
repeatedly visited his hut during his absence. He sometimes lay in 
canebrakes, without fire, and heard the yell of the Indians around 
him. Fortunately, however, he never encountered them. 

On the 27th of July, 1770, his brother returned with a supply of 
ammunition ; and with a hardihood which appears almost incredible, 
they ranged through the country in every direction, and without 
injury, until March, 1771. They then returned to North Carolina, 
where Daniel rejoined his family, after an absence of three years, 
during nearly the whole of which time he had never tasted bread or 
salt, nor seen 1 he face of a single white man, with the exception of 
his brother, and the two friends who bad been killed. He here de- 
termined to sell his farm and remove with his family to the wilder- 
II<51111 of Kentucky—an astonishing instance of hardihood, and we 
should even say indifference to his family, if it were not that his 
character has uniformly been represented as mild and humane, as it 
was bold and fearless. 

Accordingly, on the 25th of September. 

which he could not take 

his journey to the west, 
milch cows and horses, laden with a few necessary household uten¬ 
sils, formed the whole of his baggage. His wife and children were 
mounted on horseback and accompanied him, every one regarding 
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m as devoted to destruction. In Powers valley, they were jointed 
five more families and forty men well armed. Encouraged by 
i accession of strength, they advanced with additional confidence, 
had soon a severe warning of the further dangers which awaited 

near Cumberland mountain, their rear was suddenly 
great fury by a scouting party of Indians, and thrown 
into considerable confusion. The party, however, soon rallied, and 
being accustomed to Indian warfare, returned the fixe with such spirit 
and effect, that the Indians were repulsed with slaughter. Their 
own loss, however, had been severe. Six men were killed upon the 
spot, and one wounded. Among the killed was Boone's eldest son— 

able affliction of his family. The disorder and grief 
occasioned dv this rough 

as they instantly 

Clinch river, forty miles from the scene of action. Here 
remained until June, 1774, probably at the request of the women, 
who must have been greatly alarmed at the prospect of plunging 
more deeply into a country, upon the skirts of which they had wit¬ 
nessed so keen and bloody a conflict. 

At this time Boone, at the request of Governor Bunmore, of Vir¬ 
ginia, conducted a number of surveyors to the falls of Olio, a dis¬ 
tance of eight hundred miles. Of the incidents of this journey, we 
have no record whatever. After his return he was engaged under 
Dunmore, until 1775 f in several affairs with the Indians, and at the 
solicitation of some gentlemen of North Carolina, he attended at a 
treaty with the Cherokees, for the purpose of purchasing the lands 
south of Kentucky river. With his usual brevity, Boone has omit¬ 
ted to inform us of the particulars of this conference, or of the par¬ 
ticular character of the business upon which he was sent. By the 
aid of Mr. Marshall’s valuable history, however, we are enabled to 
supply this silence—at least with regard to the latter circumstance.-— 
It seem® that the Cherokees living within the chartered limits of the 
State of North Carolina, claimed all the land south of the Kentucky 
as far as Tennessee river. That Col. Richard Henderson and some 
other gentlemen, animated by the 
of the soil, which Boone and his broiner gaa given upon 
determined to purchase the whole of this immense tract from the 
Cherokees, and employ Boone as their agent. The Cherokees gladly 
~ with an empty title, for a solid, although moderate recompense, 
and Henderson and his friends instantly prepared to take podffission, 
relying upon the validity of their deed from the Indians. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, for the success of these speculators, Kentucky lay 
within the limits of Virginia, according to the old charter of King 
James, and that state accordingly dallied for herself solely the privi¬ 
lege of purchasing the Indian title to lands lying within her own 
limits. She lost no time, therefore, in pronouncing the treaty of 
Henderson null and void, as it regarded hia own title —although by 
rather an exceptionable process of reasoning, they determined that 
it was obligatory upon the Indians, so far as regarded the extinction 
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their title. Whether or not the reasoning was good,1 cannot pre- 
to say—but supported as it was by the authority of a werful 
State, it was made good , and Henderson’s golden dreams completely 
vanished. He and his associates, however, received a liberal grant 
of land lying on Green river, as a compensation for the expense and 
danger which they had incurred in prosecuting their settlement. 

It was under the auspices of Henderson, that Boone’® next visit to 
Kentucky was made. Leaving his family on Clinch river, he sat 
out at the head of a few men, to mark oil a road for the pack horses 
or wagons of Henderson’s party. This laborious and dangerous 
duty he executed with his usual patient fortitude, until he came 

fifteen miles of the spot where Bo msborough afterwards was 
Here, on the 22nd of March, his small party was attacked 
Indians, and suffered a loss of four men killed and wounded. 
The Indians, although repulsed with loss in this affair, renewed the 
attack with equal fury on the next day, and killed and wounded live 
more of his party. On the 1st of April, the survivors began to build 
a small fort on the Kentucky river, afterwards called Boonsborough, 
and on the 4tli 9 tliiey were again attacked by line Indians, and lost 
another man. Notwithstanding the harassing attacks to which 
they were constantly exposed, (for the Indians seemed enraged to 
madness at the prospect of their building houses on their hunting 
jround,) the work was prosecuted with indefatigable diligence, and on 
the 14th was completed. 

Boone instantly returned to Clinch river for his family, determined 
to bring them with him at every risk. This was done as soon as the 
journey could be performed, and Mrs. Boone and her daughters were 
the first wliite women who stood upon the banks of the Kentucky 
river, as Boone hi in self had been the first white man who ever built 
a cabin upon the herders of the State. The first house, however, 
which ever stood in the interior of Kentucky, was erected at Har- 
rodsburgh, in the year 1774, by James Harrod, who conducted to 
this place a party of hunters from the banks of the Monongahela.— 
This place was, therefore, a few months older than Boonsborough. 
Both soon became distinguished, as the only places in which hunters 
and surveyors could find security from the fury of the Indians. 

Within a few weeks after the arrival of Mrs. Boone and her daugh¬ 
ters, the infant colony waa reinforced by three more families, at the 
head of which were Mrs. McGary, Mrs. Ho§an and Mrs. Benton. 
Boonsborough, however, was the central object of Indian hostilities, 

and scarcely had his family become domesticated jn their new pos*. 

session, when they were suddenly attacked by a party of Indians, 
and lost one of their garrison. This was on the 24th of December, 
1775. 







One of bis daughters, in company 
were amusing themselves in the immediate neighborhood of the fort, 
when a party of Indians suddenly rushed out of a canebrake, and in¬ 
tercepting their return took them prisoners, The screams of the ter- 
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op the outline 
Boone’s party 


the garrison was 
While ploughing 


rifled girls quickly alarmed the family. The small garrison was dis¬ 
persed in their usual occupations ; but Boone hastily collected a small 
party of eight men, and pursued the enemy. So much time, howe¬ 
ver, had been lost, that the Indians had got several miles the start of 
them. The pursuit was urged through the night with great keen¬ 
ness, by woodsmen capable of following a trail at all times, and on 
the following day they came up with them. The attack was usosnd- 
den and furious, that the Indians were driven from the ground before 
they had leisure to tomahawk their prisoners, and the girls were re¬ 
covered without having sustained any other injury than excessive 
fright and fatigue. Nothing but a barren outline of this interesting 
occurrence has been given. We know nothing of the conduct of 
the Indians to their captives, or 
during the short eng gement, and cannot 
from imagination. The Indians lost two men, 
was uninjured. 

From this time until the 15th of April, 1777, 
incessantly harassed by flying parties of Indians, 
their corn, they werq waylaid and shot; while 'hunting, they were 
chased and fired upon; audit sometimes a solitary Indian would creep 
up near the fort, ro the night, and fire upon the first of the garrison 
who appeared in the morning. They were in a constant state of 
anxiety and alarm, and the most ordinary duties could only be per¬ 
formed at the risk of their lives. 

On the 15th of April, the enemy appeared in large numbers, hop¬ 
ing to crush the infant settlement at a -sin de blow. Boonsboroagh, 
Logan fort and Harrodsburg were attacked at one and the same 
time. But, destitute as they were of artillery, scaling ladders, and 
all the proper means of reducing fortified places, they could only 
distress the men, alarm the women and destroy the corn and cattle. 
Boonsbor ugh sustained some loss, as did the other stations, blit the 
enemy being more exposed, suffered so severely as to cause them to 
retire with precipitation. 

was given 

4th of July f ig, they were again attacked by two 

were repulsed with loss. The Indians retreated, 
but a few days afterwards fell upon Logan’s station with grea 
fury, having sent detachments to alarm the other stations, so as 
to prevent the appearance of reinforcements to Logan’s. In this last 
attempt, they displayed great obstinacy, and as the garrison consisted 
only of 16 men, they were reduced to extremity. Not a moment could 
be allowed for sleep. Burning arrows were shot upon the rooii of 
the houses, and the Indians often pressed boldly up to the gates, and 

m down with their tomahawks. Fortunately, 
critical time, Col. Bowman arrived from Virginia with 
men well armed, and t 

w O H * «r 

leaving the garrison almost exhausted with fatigue, and reduced to 
twelve men. 

A brief period of repose now followed, in which the settlers 
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endeavored to repair the damages done to their farms. But a period 
of heavy trial to Boone and his family was approaching. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1778, accompanied by thirty men, Boone went to the Blue 
Licks to make salt for the different stations; and on the 7th of Feb¬ 
ruary following, while out hunting, he fell in with one hundred and 
two Indian warriors, on their march to attack Boonsbnrough. He 
instantly fled, but being upwards of fifty years old, was unable to 

contend with the fleet young men who pursued him, and was a se. 

cond time taken prisoner. As usual he was treated with kindness 
until his final late was determined, and was led back to the Licks, 
where his men were still encamped. Here his whole party, to the 








by showing their prisoners, and threatening to put them to the torture, 
have operated so far upon the sympathies of the garrison as to have 
obtained considerable results. But nothing of the kind was attempted. 
They had already been unexpectedly successful, and it is their cus¬ 
tom after either good or bad fortune, immediately Up return home.and 
enjoy the triumph. Boone and his party were conducted to the old 
town of Chillicothe, where they remained till the following March. 
No. journal was written during this period, by either Boone or his 
party. We are only informed that his mild and patient equanimity, 
wrought powerfully upon the Indians; that he was adopted into a 
family, and uniformly treated with the utmost affection. One fact is 
given us which shows his acute observation and knowledge of man¬ 
kind. ‘ At the various shooting matches to which he was invited, he 
took care not to beat them too often. He knew that no feeling is 
more painful than that of inferiority, and that the most effectual way 
of keeping them in a good humor with him , was to keep them in 


a good humor with themselves, 
enough to make it an honor to bea 
sal favorite. 

On the 10th of March, 1778, 
when Governor Hamilton himself, 


He, therefore, only shot well 
iim, and found himself an univer- 
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his ransom; but 


so strong was the affection of the Indians for Iheir prisoner, that it 
was positively refused. Several English gentlemen, touched with 

sympathy for his misfortunes, made pressing offers of money and 
other articles, but Boone steadily refused to receive benefits which he 
could never return. The offer was honorable to them, and the re- 
fusal was dictated by rather too refined a spirit of independence.— 
Boone’s anxiety on account of his wife and children, was incessant, 
and^ the more intolerable, as he dared not excite the suspicion of the 

Upon his return from Detroit, he observed that one hundred and 
fifty warriors of various tribes had assembled, painted and equipped 
for an expedition against Boonsborough. His anxiety at this sight 
became ungovernable, and he determined, at every risk, to effect his 
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escape. During the whole of this agitating peri d, however* he per* 
milted no symptoms of anxiety to escape him. He hunted and shot 
with them, as usual, until the morning of the 16th of June* when, 
taking an early start, he left Chillicothe, and directed Ills route to 
Boonsborough. The distance exceeded one hundred and sixty miles, 
but he performed it in four days, during which he ate only one meal. 
He appeared before the garrison like one rising* from the dead. His 
wife, suppo sing him killed, had transported herielf, children and 
property to her father’s house, in North Carolina; his men, suspecting 
no danger, were dispersed in their ordinary avocations, and the works 
had been permitted to go to waste. Not a moment was to be lost. 
The garrison worked day and night upon the fortifications. Blew 
gates, new flanks and double bastions, were soon compeleted. The 
cattle and horses were brought into the fort, ammunition prepared, 
and every thing made ready for the approach of the enemy within 
ten days after his arrival. At this time, one of his companions in 
captivity arrived from Chillicothe, and announced that his escape had 
determiined the Indians to delay he invasion for three weeks. 

• During this interval, it was ascertained that numerous spies were 
traversing the woods and liovering around fine station, doubtles® for 
the purpose of observing and reporting the condition of the garrison* 
Their report could not have been favorable. The alarm had spread 
very generally, and all were upon the alert. The attack was d« 
layed so long, that Boone began to suspect that they had been dis¬ 
couraged by the report of the spies; and he determined to invade 
them. Selecting nineteen men from his garrison, he put himself 
at their head and marched with equal silence and celerity, against 
the low'll on Paint Creek, on the Scioto. He arrived, without dis¬ 
covery, within four miles of the town, and there enconntred a party* 
of thirty warriors on their march to unite with the grand army in 
the expedition against Boonsborough. Instantly attacking them with 
great spirit, he compelled them to give way with some loss, and 
without any injury to himself. He then halted, and sent two spies 
in advance to ascertain the condition of the village. In a few 
hours they returned with the intelligence, that the town was evac¬ 
uated. He instantly concluded that the grand army was upon its 
march against Boonsborough, whose situation, as well as his oWn, 
was exceedingly critical. Retracing his steps, he marched day and 
night, hoping still to elude the enemy and reach Boonsborough be¬ 
fore them. He soon fell in with their trail, and making a circuit 
to avoid them, he passed their army on the sixth day of his march, 

seventh reached Boonsborough. 

On the eighth, the enemy appeared in great force. There 
nearly five hundred Indian warriors, armed and nainted in their 











by a Canadian officer, well skilled in the usage of modern war¬ 
fare. As soon as they were arrayed in front of the fort, the Brit¬ 
ish colors were displayed, and an officer with a flag was sent to 
demand the surrender of the fort, with a promise of quarter and 
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good treatment in ease of compliance, and threatening 11,1 the hatchet,” 
la case of a storm. Boone requested two days for consideration, 
which, ini defiance of all experience and common sense, was granted. 

This interval, as usual, was employed in preparation for an obsti. 

nate resistance. The cattle were brought into the fort, the horses 
secured, and all things made ready against the commencement of 
hostilities. Boone then assembled the garrison and represented to 
them the condition in which they stood. ’ They had not to deal with 
Indians alone, but with British officers, skilled in the art of attacking 
fortified places, sufficiently numerous to direct t but too few to re¬ 
strain their savage all ies. I if th ey su rrendered, their Hi ves m igh t 
and probably would be saved ; but they would suffer much incon- 







man, 
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sacrificed. The hour was now come in which they were to 
mine what was to be done. If they were inclined to surrender, 
he would announce it to the officer; if they were resolved to iiiain- 
tain the fort, he would share their fate, whether in life or death. He 
had scarcely finished, when every man arose and in a firm tone an¬ 
nounced his determination to defend the fort to the last. 

B >on< then appeared at the gate of the fortress, and communicated 
to Capt. uquesne the resolution of his men. Disappointment and 
chagrin were strongly painted upon the face of the Canadian at this 
answer; but endavoring to disguise his feellings, he declared that 
Governor Hamilton had ordered him not to injure the men if it could 
be avoided, and that if nine of the principal inhabitants of the fort 
would come out into the plain and treat with them, they would in¬ 
tently depart without further hostilty. The insidious nature of this 
proposal was evident, for they could converse very well from where 
they then stood, and going out would only place the, officers of the 
fort at the mercy of the savages—not to mention the absurdity of sup¬ 
posing that this army of warriors would “treat” but upon such 
terms as pleased them, and no terms were likely to do so, short of a 
total abandonment of the country. Notwithstanding: these objections, 

agreed at once to the proposal and Boone himself, attended 
eight d^ his men, 'went out find mingled with the savages, who 
crowed around them in great numbers, and with countenances of 
deep anxiety. The treaty then commenced And was soon concluded. 
What the terms were, we are not informed, nor is it a matter of 
least importance, as the whole war t stupid and shallow artifice 
This was soon made manifest. Duqnesne, after many very 
periods about the “ bienfaisance and humanitc” which shou 
company the warfare of civilized beings, at length informed Boone 
that it was a singular custom with the Indians, upon 
of a treaty with the whites, for the warriors to take 
of each white man. Boone thought this rather a singular 
but there was no time to dispute about etiquette, particularly, as he 
could not.be mere in their power than he already was ; so he signi- 
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fiicil In ill willingness to conform to the Indian mode of cementing 

Instantly, two warriors approached each white man 

with 

sion in their eyes, and grappling him with violence, attempted to 
bear him off. They probably (unless totally infatuated,) expected 
such a consummation, and all at the same moment sprung from their 

enemies and ran to the fort, under a heavy ire, which fortunately 
wounded only one man. 

We look here in vain for the prudence and sagacity which usually 
distinguished Boone. Indeed there seems to have'been a contest be¬ 
tween him and Duquesne, as to which should display the greater 
quantum of shallowness. The plot itself was unworthy of a child, 
and the execution beneath contempt. For after all this 

to escape from the very midst of his warriors, 
who certainly might have thrown themselves between Boone and 
the fort, argues a poverty or timidity, on the part of Duquesne, truly 
despicable. 

The attack instantly commenced by a heavy ire against the pick- 
eting, and was returned with fatal accuracy by the garrison. The 
Indians quickly sheltered themselves, nnd the action became more 
cautious and deliberate. Finding but little effect from the lire of 
his men, Duquesne next resorted to a more formidable mode of 
attack. The fort stood on the south bank of the river, within sixty 
yards of the water. Commencing under the bank, where their 
operations were concealed from the garrison, they attempted to 
push a mine into the fort. Their object, however, was fortunately 
discovered by the quantity of fresh earth which they were com¬ 
pelled to throw into the river, and by which the water became 
muddy for some distance below. Boone, who had regained his 
usual sagacity, instantly cut a trench within the fort in such a man¬ 
na r as to intersect the line of their approach, and thus frus(ra¬ 
ted their design. The enemy exhausted all the ordinary artifices of 
Indian warfare, but were steadily repulsed in every effort. Finding 
numbers daily thinned by the deliberate 

success 

the ninth 


rison 

thirty-seven were killed and many wounded, who, as usual, were 
carried off. This was the last siege sustained by Boonsborough.— 
The country had increased so rapidly in numbers, and so many oilier 
stations lay between Boonsborough and the Ohio, that the savages 
could not reach it without leafing enemies in the rear. 

In the autumn of this year Boone returned to North Carolina for 
his wife and family, who, as already observed, had supposed him 
dead, and n 
his 











and 


were of an unpleasant character, but no explanation is given, 
the summer of 1780, he returned to Kentucky with his family, 
settled at Boonsborough. Here he continued busily engaged 
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upon his farm until the 6th of October, when, accompanied by his 
brother, he went to the Lower Blue Licks, for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding himself with salt. This spot seemed fatal to Boone.' Here 
he had once been taken prisoner by the Indians, and here he was 
destined, within twp years, to lose his youngest son, and to witness 
the slaughter of many of his dearest friends. His present visit was 
not free front calamity. Upon their return, they were encountered 
by a party of Indians, and his brother, who had accompanied him 
faithfully through many years of toil and danger, was killed and 
scalped before his eyes. Unable either to prevent or avenge his 
death, Boone was compelled to fly, and by his superior knowledge 
of the country, contrived to elude his pursuers. They followed his 
trail,ihowever, by the scent of a dog, that pressed him closely, and 
prevented his concealing himself. This was one of the most criti¬ 
cal moments of his life, but his usual coolness and fortitude enabled 
him to meet it. He halted until the dog, baying loudly upon his 
trail, came within gun-shot, when he deliberately turned and shot 
him dead. The thickness of the wood and then approach of dark¬ 
ness then enabled him to effect his escape. 

During the following year, E ions borough enjoyed uninterrupted 
tranquility. The country had become comparatively thickly settled, 
and was studded with fortresses in every direction. Fresh emigrants 
with their families were constantly arriving ; and many youug un¬ 
married women, (who had heretofore been extremely scarce,) had 
ventured to risk themselves in Kentucky. They couid not have se¬ 
lected a spot where their merit was more properly appreciated, and 
were disposed of very rapidly to the young hunters, most of whom 
hinilt hitherto, from necessity, remained bachelors. Thriving isinetde- 
ments had been pushed beyond tbe Kentucky river, and a number of 
houses had been built where Lexiingtcm now stands. 

The year 1781 passed away in perfect tranquility, and judging 
from appearances, nothin f was more distant, than the terrible strug¬ 
gle that awaited them. But during the whole J ear * the. Indiana 

which rolled over the country, and threatened to convert their'favorite 
hunting ground into one vast cluster of villages. The game had 
already been much dispersed, the settlers originally weak and scat¬ 
tered over the south side of the Kentucky river, had now become 

numerous, and were rapidly extending to the Ohio. One vigorous 
and united effort might still crush their enemies, and regain for them¬ 
selves the undisputed possession of the western forests. A few re- 

negado white men, were minified with them, and inflamed their wild 
passions, by dwelling upon the injuries which they had sustained at 

™ _ W ^ __ tint ,iUi» ' ' iHHfi .unlit. flHh flHh .rtniln nib 


or vengeance. Among these the most remarkable was Simon Qirty . 
Runners were despatched to most of the north-western tribes, and all 
were exhorted to lay aside private jealousy, and unite in a common 
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cause against these white intruders. In the mean time, the settlers 
were busily employed in opening marrying and giving in 

marriage, totally ignorant of the storm which was gathering upon 
the Lakes. 

In the spring of 1782, after a long interval of repose, they were 
harassed by small parties, who preceded the main body, as the 
pattering and irregular drops of rain, are the precursors of the ap¬ 
proaching storm. In the month of May, a party of twenty-five 

Wyandotis secretly approached Es till's station, and committed shock. 

Iiig outrages in its vicinity. Entering a cabin which stood apart from 
the rest, they seized a woman and tier two daughters, who, having 
been violated with circumstances of savage barbarity, were toma¬ 
hawked and scalped. Their bodies, yet warm and bleeding, were 

floor of the cabin. The neighborhood was instantly 
Captain Estill speedily collected a body of twenty-five 

men, and pursued their trail with great rapidity. 1.lie came up with 

them on Hinkston fork of Licking, immediately after they had cros- 
sed it, and a most severe and desperate conflict ensued. The Indians 
at first appeared daunted and began to illy, but their chief, who was 
badly wounded by the first fire, was heard in a loud voice, ordering 
them to stand and return the fire, which was instantly obeyed. The 
creek ran between the two parties, and prevented a charge on either 
side, without the certainty of great loss. The parties, therefore, con¬ 
sisting of precisely the same number, formed an irregular line, within 
fifty yards of each other, and sheltering themselves behind trees or 
logs, they fired with deliberation, as an object presented itself. The 
only manoeuvre which the nature of the ground permitted, was to 
extend their lines in such a manner as to uncover the flank of the 
enemy, and even this was extremely dangerous, as every motion ex¬ 
posed them to a close and deadly fire. The action, therefore, was 
chiefly stationary, neither party advancing or retreating, and every 
individual acting for himself. It had already lasted more than an 
hour, without advantage on either side or any prospect of its termi¬ 
nation. Captain Estill had lost one third of his men, and had inflicted 
about an equal loss upon his enemies, who still 
their ground, and returned his fire with equal spirit. I o nave per¬ 
severed in the Indian mode of fighting, would have exposed his party 
to certain death, one by one, unless all the Indians should be killed 
first, who, however, had at least an equall chance wiill iiirnsel£ Bten 
victory, bought at such a price, would have afforded but a melancholy 
triumph ; yet it was impossible to retreat or advance without exposing 
his men to the greatest danger. After coolly revolving these reflec¬ 
tions in his mind, and observing that the enemy exhibited no symp- 

discourageraent, Captain Estill determined to detach a party 

with orders to cross the creek above, 
and take the Indians in lank, while he maintained his ground, ready 
to co-operate, as circumstances might require. But he had to deal 
with an enemy equally bold and sagacious. The Indian chief was 
quickly aware of the division of the force opposed to him, from the 
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slackening of the fire in front, and readily conjectured his object, 
determined to frustrate it by crossing the creek with his whole 

absence of 





with determined courage. Throwing themselves into the water, they 
fell upon Estill with the tomahawk, and drove him before them with 
slaughter. Miller’s party retreated with precipitation, and even lie 
under the reproach of deserting their friends, and absconding, instead 
of occupying the designated ground. Others contradict this state¬ 
ment, and affirm that Miller punctually executed his orders, crossed 
the creek, and falling in with the enemy, was compelled to retire 
with loss. We think it probable that the Indians rushed upon Es¬ 
till, as above mentioned, and having defeated him, recrossed the 
creek and attacked Miller, thus cutting up their enemy in detail.— 
Estill’s party, finding themselves furiously charged, and receiving no 
assistance from Miller, who was probably at that time on the other 
side of the creek, in execution of his orders, would naturally con¬ 
sider themselves deserted, and when a clamor of that kind is once 
raised against a man, (particularly in a defeat,) the voice of reason 
can no longer be heard. Some scapegoat is always necessary. The 
broken remains of the detachment returned to the station, and filled 
the country with consternation and alarm, greatly disproportioned to 
the extent of the loss. The brave Estill, with eight of his men, had 
fallen, and four more were wounded,—more than half of their 
original number. 

This, notwithstanding the smallness of the numbers, is a very 
remarkable action, and perhaps more honorable to the Indians than 
any other one on record. The numbers, the arms, the courage and 
the position of the parties were equal. Both were composed of 
good marksmen and skillful woodsmen. There was no surprise, no 
panic, nor any particular accident, according to the most probable 
account, which decided the action. A delicate manoeuvre, on the 
part of Estill, gave an advantage, which was promptly seized by the 

masterly movement decided the fate 







The news of Estill’s disaster, was quickly succeeded by another, 
scarcely less startling to the alarmed settlers. Captain Holder, at 
the head of seventeen men, pursued a party of Indians who had 
taken two boys from the neighborhood of Hoy’s station. He over¬ 
look them after a rapid pursuit, and in the severe action 
sued, was repulsed with the loss of more than half his parly, 
tide of success seemed completely turned in favor of the Indians. 
They traversed the woods in every direction, sometimes singly 
and sometimes in small parties, and kept the settlers in constant 







, early in August, 

Indian army, composed of detachments from nearly all the north 
western tribes, and amounting to nearly six hundred men, commenced 
their march from Chillicothe, under the command of their respective 
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chiefs, aided 

white men. 



and influenced by Girty, M’Kee, and other reneg do 
With a secrecy and celerity peculiar to themselves, 
through the woods without giving the slightest indi- 




risen from the earth, and surrounding it on all sides, calmly awaited 
the approach of daylight, holding themselves in readiness to rush in 

upon the inhabitants the moment the gates were opened in the 
morning. The supreme influence of fortune in war, was never more 
strikingly displayed. The garrison had determined to march on the 

following morning, to the assistance of Hoy's station, firom which a 
messenger had arrived the evening before, with the intelligence of 

it . i j i _ i iinir i iL _ t_j: f. : i i __ _ e i_ _ 
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As it was, they found the garrison assembled and under arms, most of 
them busily engaged throughout the whole night, in preparing for an 
early march the following morning. The Indians could distinctly 
hear the bustle of preparation, and see lights glancing from block 
houses and cabins during the night, which must have led them to 
suspect that their approach had been discovered. All continued tran¬ 
quil during the night, and Girty silently concerted the plan of attack. 

The fort, consisting of about forty cabins placed in parallel lines, 
stands upon a gentle rise on the southern bank of the Elkhorn, a 
few paces to the right of the road from Maysville to Lexington.— 
The garrison was supplied with water from a spring at some distance 
from the fort, on its north-western side- -a great error in most of the 
stations, which, in a close and long continued siege, must have suf¬ 
fered dreadfully for the want of water. 

The great body of Indians placed themselves in ambush within 

half rifle shot of the spiring, while one hundred select men were placed 

near the spot where the road now runs after passing the creek, with 

orders to open a brisk Are and show themselves to the garrison on 

that side, for the purpose of drawing them out, while the main 

held themselves in readiness to rui 

■ » 

and 

4ir 

At dawn of day, the garrison paraded under 
arms, and were preparing to open their gates and march off, as already 
mentioned, when they were alarmed by a furious discharge of rifles, 
accompanied with yells and screams, which struck terror to the 
hearts of the women and children, and startled even the men. All 
ran hastily to the picketing, and beheld a small party of Indians ex¬ 
posed to open view, firing, yelling, and making the most furious ges¬ 
tures. The appearance was so singular, and so different from their 
" manner of fighting, that some of the more wary and experien- 
garrison instantly pronounced it a decoy party, and res¬ 
trained their young men from sallying out and attacking them, as some 
of them were strongly disposed to do. The opposite side of the fort 
was instantly manned, and several breaches in the picketing rapidly 
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repaired. Their greatest distress arose from the prospect of suffering 
for water. The more experienced of the garrison felt satisfied that 
a powerful party was in ambuscade near the spring, but at the same 
time they supposed that the Indians would not unmask themselves, 

until the firing upon the opposite side of the fort was returned with 
such warmth as to induce the belief that the feint had succeeded.—• 

Acting upon this impression, and yielding to the urgent necessity of 

tli iei case, they summoned all the women, without exception, and ex. 

plaining to them the circumstances in which they were placed, and 
the improbability that any injury would he offered them, until the 
firing had been returned from the opposite side of the fort, they uiged 
them to go in a body to the spring, and each to bring up a bucket full 
of water. Some of the ladies, as was natural, had no relish for the 
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as themselves! observing that they were not bullet-proof, and that 
the Indians made no distinction between male and female scalps I— 
To this it was answered, that women were in the habit of bringing 
water every morning to the fort, and that if the Indians saw them en¬ 
gaged as usual, it would induce them to believe that their ambuscade 
was undiscovered, and that they would not unmask themselves for 
the sake of firing at a few women, when they hoped, by remaining 
concealed a few momenta longer, to obtain complete possession of the 
fort. That if men should go down to the spring, the Indians would 
immediately suspect that something was wrong, would despair of 
succeeding by ambuscade, and would instantly rush upon them, follow 
them into the fort, or shoot them down at the spring. The decision 
was soon over. A few of the b ldest declared their readiness to 
brave the danger, and the younger and more timid rallying in the rear 
of these veterans, they all marched down in a body to the spring, 
within Kiint blank shot of more than five hundred Indian warriors ! 
Some of the girls coaid not help betraying symptoms of terror, but 
the married women, in general, moved with a steadiness and compo¬ 
sure which completely deceived the Indians. Not a shot was fired. 
The party were permitted to fill their buckets, one after another, 

quicker, on their return, and when near the gate of the fort, degene¬ 




crowding in passing the gate, yet not more than one fifth of the water 
was spilled, and the eyes of the youngest hid not dilated to more 
than double their ordinary size. 

Being now amply supplied with water, they sent out thirteen 
young men to attack the decoy party, witli orders to fire with great 

rapidity, and make as much noise as possible, but not to pursue the 
enemy too far, while the rest of the garrison took post on the oppo- 

ceive the ambuscade as soon as it was unmasked. The firimr of the 


light parties on the Lexington road was soon heard, and quickly be¬ 
came sharp and serious, gradually becoming more distant from the 
fort. Instantly, Girty sprung up at the head of his five hundred 
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warriors, and rushed rapidly upon the western gate, ready to force 
his way over the undefended palisades. Into this immense mass of 
dusky bodies, the garrison poured several rapid vollies of rifle balls 

with destructive effect. Their consternation may be imagi.ned.. 

With wild cries they dispersed on the ir:^ and left, and in two 
minutes not an Indian was to be seen. At the same time, the party 
who had sallied out on the Lexington road, came running into the fort 
at the opposite gate, in high spirits, and laughing heartily at the 
success of their manoeuvre. 

A regular attack, in the usual manner, then commenced without 
much effect on either side, until two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
a new scene presented itself. Upon the first appearance of the In- 




been 

the arrival of the Indians and demanding reinforcements. Upon 
their arrival, a little after sunrise, they found the town occupied only 
by women and children, and a few old men, the rest having marched 
at the intelligence of Holder’s defeat, to the general rendezvous at 
Hoy’s illation. The two couriers instantly followed at a gallop, and 
overtaking them on the road, informed them of the danger to which 
Lexington was exposed during their absence. The whole party, 
amounting to sixteen horsemen, and more than double that number 
on foot, with some additional volunteers from Boone’s station instantly 
countermarched, and repaired with all possible expedition to Bryant’s 
station. They were entirely ignorant of the overwhelming numbers 
opposed to them, or they would have proceeded with more caution. 
Tomlinson had only informed them that the station was surrounded, 
being himself ignorant of the numbers of the enemy. By great exer¬ 
tions, horse and foot appeared before Bryant’s at two in the afternoon, 
and pressed forward with precipitate gallantry to throw themselves into 
the tort. The Indians, however, had been aware of the departure of 
the two couriers, who had, in fact, broken through their line in order 
to give the alarm, and expecting the arrival of reinforcements, had 
taken measures to 
To the left of the long 

now runs 

of green standing corn. The usual road from Lexington to Bryant’s, 
ran parallel to the fence of this field, and only a few feet distant 
from it. On the opposite side of the road was a thick wood. Here, 
more than three hundred Indians lay in ambush, within pistol shot 
of the road, awaiting the approach of the party. The horsemen 
came in view at a tint© when the firing had ceased and every thing 
was quiet Seeing no enemy, and hearing no noise, they entered 

and were instantly saluted with a shower of 
rifle balls, from each side at the distance of ten paces, 
shot, the whole party set spurs to their horses, and rode 
through a rolling fire from either side, which continued for several 
hundred yards, but owing partly to the furious rate at which they 
rode, partly to the clouds of dust raised by the horses’ feet, they 
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fell entered the fort unhurt. The men on foot were less fortunate. 
They were advancing through the cornfield, and might have reached 
the fort in safety, but for their eagerness to succor their friends.— 
Without reflecting, that from the weight and extent of the fire, the 
enemy must have been ten times their number, they ran up with in¬ 
considerate courage, to the spot where the firing was heard, and there 
found themselves cut off from the fort, and within pistol shot of more 
than three hundred savages. Fortunately, the Indian pins had just 
been discharged, and they had not yet leisure to reload. At the sight 
of this brave body of footmen, however, they raised a| hideous yell, 
and rushed upon them, tomahawk in hand. Nothing but the high 
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tuckians ran with great rapidity, turning and dodging through the com 
in every direction. Some entered the wood and escaped through the 
thickets of cane, some were shot down in the cornfield, others main¬ 
tained a running fight, halt ing occasionally behind trees and keeping 
the enemy at bay with their rifles, for, of all men, the Indians are gene¬ 
rally the mtosl cautious m exposing themselves to danger. A stout, 
active young fellow, was so hard pressed by Girty and several sava- 
ges, that he was compelled to discharge his rifle, (however unwilling¬ 
ly, having no time to reload it,) and Girty fell. It happened, howe¬ 
ver, that a piece of thick soal-leather was in his shot-pouch at the 
time, which received the ball, and preserved his life, although the 
force of the blow felled him to the ground. The savages halted upon 
his fall, and the young man escaped. Although the skirmish and 
race lasted for more than an hour, during which the cornfield pre¬ 
sented a scene of turmoil and bustle which can scarcely be conceived, 
yet very few lives were lost. Only six of the white men were killed 
and wounded, and probably still fewer of the enemy, as the whites 
never fired until abseilutely necessary, but reserved their loads as ■ 
check upon the enemy. Had the Indians pursued them to Lexing- 





It was now near sunset, and the fi re on both sides had slackened, 
The Indians had become discouraged. Their loss in the morning 
had been heavy, and the country was evidently arming, and would 
soon be upon them. They had made no impression upon the fort, 
and without artillery could hope to make none. The chiefs spoke 

arms^ ^ ecam P* n ^’ ®^ 

fill! hands and knees, and from which he hailed the garrison. “ He 
highly commended their courage, but assured them, that further 
resistance would be madness, as he had six hundred warriors with 
him, and was in hourly expectation of reinforcements, with artillery. 
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which would instantly blow their cabins into the air; that if the fori 
was taken by storm, as it certainly would be, when their cannon 
arrived, it would be impossible for him to save their lives; 

surrendered at once, he gave them his 
their heads should be injured. He told them his name, enquired 
whether they knew him, and assured them, that they might safely 
trust to his honor.” The garrison listened in silence to his speech, 
many of them looked very blank at the mention of the artillery, 
as the Indiana had, on one occasion* brought cannon with them, and 
destroyed two stations. But a young man by the name of Reynolds, 
highly distinguished for courage, energy, and a frolicksome gaiety 

the effect of Girty’s speech, took upon him* 

of ** 
he was 

that he himself had a worthless dog to which he had given die 
name of 4 Simon Girty,’ in consequence of his striking resemblance 
to the mien of that name. That if he had either artillery or reinforce¬ 
ments, be might bring them up and be ■ That if- either himself 
or any of the naked rascals with him, found their way into the fort, 
they would disdain to use their guns against them, bat would drive 
them out again with switches, of which they had collected a great 
number for that purpose alone; and finally, be declared, that they 
also expected reinforcements—that the whole country was marching 
to their assistance, and that if Girty and his gang of murderers re* 
raained twenty-four hours longer before the fort their scalps would 
be found drying in the sun upon the roof of their cabins.” Girty 
took great offence at the tone and language of the young Kentuckian, 
and retired with an expression of sorrow for the inevitable destmo¬ 
tion which awaited them on the following morning. He quickly 
rejoined the chiefs, and instant preparations were made for raising 
the siege. The night passed away in uninterrupted tranquility, anil 
at daylight in the morning, the Indian camp was found deserted, 
were still burning brightly, and several pieces of meat were 
upon their roasting sticks, from which it was inferred that 
had retreated a 









and sixty seven men were assembled at Bryant’s station. 
Colonel Daniel Boone, accompanied by his youngest son, headed a 
-strong party from Boonsborough ; Trigg brought op the force from 
the neighborhood of Harrodsburg, and Todd commanded the militia 
around Lexington. Nearly a third of the whole number assembled, 
was composed of commissioned officers, who hurried from a distance 
to the scene of hostilities, and for the time took their station in the 
ranks. Of those under the rank of Colonel, the most conspicuous 
were, Majors Harland, McBride, McGary, and Levy 
Captains Bulger and Gordon. Of the six last namr I 
fell in the subsequent battle, except Todd and McGary. Todd and 
Trigg, as senior Colonels, took the command, although their authority 
seems to have been in a great measure nominal. That, however, was 
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of less consequence, as a sense 
binding than the strictest discipli 
which every one seems to 

ursue the 


of common danger is often more 
A tumultuous consultation, in 

in a unanimous 





join them at farthest in twenty four hours. It was distinctly under¬ 
stood that the enemy was at least double, and, according to Girty’s 

account, more than treble their own numbers, It was seen that their 
trail was broad and obvious, and that even some indications of a tar¬ 
diness and willingness to be pursued, had been observed by their 

scouts, who had been sent out to reconnoitre, and from which it 
might reasonably be inferred that they would halt on the way—at 





the line of march was taken up, and the pursuit urged 
that precipitate courage which has so often been fatal to Kentuckians. 
Most of the officers and many of the privates were mounted. 

The Indians had followed the buffalo trace, and as if to render 
their trail still more evident, they had chopped many of the trees on 
each side of the road with their hatchets. These strong indications 
of tardiness, made some impression upon the cool and calculating 
mind of Boone, but it was too late to advise retreat. They encamped 
that night in the woods, and on the following day reached the fatal 
boundary of their pursuit! At the Lower Blue Licks, for the first 
time since the pursuit commenced, they came within view of an 
enemy. As the miscellaneous crowd of horse and foot reached the 
southern bank of Licking, they saw a number of Indiana ascending 
the rocky ridge on the other side. They halted upon the appear¬ 
ance of the Kentuckians, gazed at them for a few moments in silence, 
and then calmly and leisurely disappeared over the top of the hill. 

A halt immediately ensued. A dozen or twenty officers met in front 
of the ranks, and entered into consultation. The wild and 

from 
presence 





seems 





asked hie opinion as to what should be done. The veteran woods¬ 
man, with his usual unmoved gravity, replied, “ that their situation 

was critical and delicate—that the force opposed to them was un¬ 
doubtedly numerous and ready for battle, an might readily be seen 
from the leisurely retreat of the few Indians who had appeared upon 

the crest of the hill : that he was well acquainted with the ground 

apprehensive that an am- 



a concealed enemy might assail them at once both in front and flank, 
before they were apprised of tine danger. It would be proper, there¬ 
fore, to do one of two things. Either to await the arrival of Logan, 
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thing short of an immedi- 
this gallant body of men 

they divided their force. 





who was now undoubtedly on h is march to join them, or if it was 
determined to attack without delay, that one half of their number 

bends m an elliptical form, 
cross at the rapids, and tail upon the rear of the enemy, while the 

attacked in front. At any rate, he strongly urged the 
necessity of reconnoitering the ground carefully before the main body 
crossed the river.” Such was the counsel of Boone. And although 
no measure could ha?e been much more disastrous than that which 
was adopted, yet it may be doubted if 
retreat upon Logan, could have saved 
from the fate which they encountered. 

the enemy, as in Estill’s case, might have overwhelmed thei 
detail—if they remained where they were, 

certainly have attacked them, prooaoiy m 

a great error 

at first in not waiting for Logan, and nothing short of a retreat, which 
would have been considered disgraceful, could now repair it. 

Boone was heard in silence and with deep attention. Some wished 
to adopt the first plan—others preferred the second, and the discus¬ 
sion threatened to be drawn out to some length, when the boiling 
ardor of Me Gary, who could never endure the presence of an enemy 
without instant battle, stimulated him to an act which had nearly- 
proved destructive to his country. He suddenly interrupted the 
consultation with a loud whoop, resembling the war cry of the In¬ 
dians, spurred his horse into the stream, waved his hat over his head 
and shouted, “Let all who are not cowards follow me!” The words 
and the action together, produced an electric effect. The mounted 
men dashed tumultuously into the river, each striving to be foremost. 
The footmen were mingled with them in one rolling and irregular 
mass. No order was given and none observed. They struggled 
through a deep ford as well as they could, McGary still leading the 
van, closely followed by Majors Harland and McBride. With the 
same rapidity they ascended the ridge, which, by the trampling of 
buffalo forages, had been stripped bar© of all vegetation, with the 
exception of a few dwarfish cedars, and which was rendered still 
more desolate in appearance by the multitude of rocks, blackened 
by the sun, which were spread over its surface. Upon reaching the 
top of the ridge, they followed the buffalo traces with the same 

precipitate ardor.Todd and Trigg in the rear; McGary, Harland, 

McBride and Boone in front. No scouts were sent in advance— 
none explored either flank.officers and soldiers seemed alike de¬ 

mented by the contagious example of a single man, and all struggled 
forw ard, horse and foot, as if to outstrip each other in the advance. 
Suddenly, the van halted. They had reached the spot mentioned 




returned the fire, but under great disadvan¬ 
tage. They were upon a bare and open ridge—the Indians in a 
bushy ravine. The centre and rear, ignorant of the ground, hurried 
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up to the assistance of the van, but were soon stopped by a terri¬ 
ble fire from the ravine that flanked them. They found themselves 
enclosed as if in the wings of a net, destitue of a proper shelter, while 
the enemy were in a great measure covered 
however, they maintained their ground. The action became warm 
and bloody. The parties gradually closed, the Indians emerged 
from* the ravine, and the fire became mutually destructive. The offi¬ 
cers suffered dreadfully. Todd and Trigg, in the rear—Harland, 
McBribe, and young Boone, in front, were already killed. Tire In¬ 
dians gradually extended their line, to turn the right of the Kentuck¬ 
ians, and cut off their retreat. This was quickly perceived by the 
weight of the fire from that quarter, and the rear instantly fell back 

to rush through their only opening to the 

1 itself to the van 

b • sir ^ I Cl . * 

ward in pursuit, and falling upon them with their tomahawks, made 
a cruel slaughter. From the battle ground to the river, the spectacle 
was terrible. The horsemen generally escaped, but the foot, partic¬ 
ularly the van, which had advanced farthest within the wings of the 
net, were almost totally destroyed. Colonel Boone, after witnessing 
the death of his son and many of his dearest friends, found himself 
almost entirely surrounded at the very commencement of the retreat. 
Several hundred Indians were between him and the ford, to which 
the great mass of the fugitives were bending their flight, and to which 
the attention of the savages was principally directed. Being inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the ground, he, together with a few friends, 
dashed into the ravine which the Indians had occupied, but which 
most of them had now left to join the pursuit. After sustaining one 
or two heavy fires, and baffling one or two small parties, who pursued 
him for a short distance, he crossed the river below the ford, by 
swimming, and entering the wood at a point where there was no 
pursuit, returned by a circuitous route to Bryant’s station. In the 
mean time, the great mass of the victors and vanquished crowded the 

was great in 

foot and Indians, all mingled 
to seek a passage above by swim¬ 
ming—some, who could not swim, were overtaken and killed at the 
edge of the water. A man by the name of Netherland, who had 
formerly been strongly suspected of cowardice, here displayed a 
coolness and presence of mind, equally noble and unexpected. Be¬ 
ing finely mounted he had outstripped the great mass of fugitives, 
and crossed the river in safety, A dozen or twenty horsemen ac¬ 
companied him, and having placed the river between them and the 
enemy, showed a disposition to continue their flight, without regard 








companions to halt I—tire upon 
ans, and save those who were still in the stream. The party in¬ 
stantly obeyed—and facing about, poured a fatal discharge of rifles 
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u pon th e forera os t o f t h c purs u e rs. T h e cn em y, i n s tan tl y fell I b a c k 
from the opposite bank, and gave time for the harassed and misera¬ 
ble footmen to cross in safety. The check, however, was but rno- 

Indians were seen crossing in great numbers above and 
below, and the light again became general. Most of the foot left 
illicit great buffalo track, and plunging into the thickets, escaped by a 
circuitous route to Bryant’s. 

loss was sustained after crossing the river, although the 
was urged keenly for twenty miles. From the battle ground 

to the ford, the loss was very heavy; and at that stage of the retreat 

there occurred a rare and striking instance of magnanimity, which it 

criminal to omit. The reader cannot have forgotten young 

such rough but ready 
the siege of BryantV 

man, after bearing his share in the action with distinguished gall an 
try, was galloping with several other horsemen in order to reach the 
ford. The great body of the fugitives had preceded them, and their 
situation was in the highest degree critical and dangerous. About 
half way between the battle ground and the river, the party overtook 
Captain Patterson, on foot, exhausted by the rapidity of the light and, 
in consequence of former wounds received from the Indians, so in¬ 
firm as to be unable to keep up with the main body of the men on 
foot. The Indians were close behind him, and his fete seemed inev¬ 
itable. Reynolds, upon corain^up with this brave officer, instantly 
sprung from his horse, aided Patterson to mount upon the saddle, 
and continued his own light on foot. Being remarkably active and 
vigorous, he contrived to elude his pursuers, and turning off from the 
main road, plunged into the river near the spot where Boone had 
crossed, and swam in safety to the opposite side. Uufortunately he 
wore a pair of buckskin breeches, which had become so heavy and 
full of water, as to prevent his exerting himself with his usual activ¬ 
ity, and while sitting down for the purpose of pulling them off 9 he 
was overtaken by a party of Indians and made prisoner. A prisoner 
ill rarely put to death by the Indians, unless wounded or infirm, until 

their own country; and then his fate is decided in 
Young Reynolds, therefore, was treated kindly, 
and compelled to accompany his captors in the pursuit. A small 
party of Kentuckians soon attracted their attention, and he was left 
in charge of three Indians, who, eager in pursuit, in tarn committed 
him to the charge of €>11115 of their number, while they followed their 
companions. Reynolds and his guard jogged along very leisurely,— 
the former totally unarmed, the latter with a tomahawk and rifle in 
his hands. At length the Indian stooped to tie his moccasin, when 
Reynolds instantly sprung upon him, knocked 
fist, and quickly disappeared in the thicket 

For this act of generosity, Captain Patterson afterwards made him a 
present of two hundred acres of first-rate land. 

Late in the evening of the same day, most of the survivors arrived 
at Bryant’s station. The melancholy intelligence spread rapidly 
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id was covered with mourn- 
men naa been Kiuea in tne battle and flight, and seven 
had been taken prisoners, of whom some were afterwards pot to death 
by the Indians, as was said, to make their ]6ss even. This account, 
however, appears very improbable. It is almost incredible that the 
Indians should have suffered an equal loss. Their superiority of 
numbers, their advantage of position, (being in a great measure shel¬ 
tered, while the Kentuckians, particularly the horsemen, were much 
exposed,) the extreme brevity of the battle, and the acknowledged 
boldness of the pursuit, all tend to contradict the report that the In¬ 
dian loss exceeded ours. We have no doubt that some of the pris- 

cannot be) 
barbarity was 






battle lasted, seems to have been considerable, although far inferior 
to the loss which they themselves sustained. Todd and Trigg were 
a severe loss to their families, and to the country generally. They 
were men of rank in life, superior to the ordinary clasB of settlers, 
and generally esteemed for courage, probity and intelligence. The 
death of Major Harland was deeply and universally regretted. A 
keen courage, united to a temper the most amiable, and an integrity 
the most incorruptible, had rendered him extremely popular in the 
country. Together with his friend McBride, he accompanied 
McGary in the van, and both fell in the commencement of the ac¬ 
tion. McGary, notwithstanding the extreme exposure of his station, 
as leader of the van, and consequently most deeply involved in the 
ranks of the enemy, ©neaped without the slightest injury. This gen¬ 
tleman will ever be remembered, as associated with the disaster of 
which he was the immediate, although not the original cause. He 
has always been represented as a man of fiery and daring courage, 
strongly tinctured with ferocity, and unsoftened by 
mane and gentle qualities, which awaken affection. 


battle, his presence was invaluable 

rendered 

Several years after 





any of the hu- 
In the hour of 
the 











at one of the 
upon the battle, 
immediate cause of 


courts, and the conversation soon 

McGary frankly acknowledged that he was 

the loss of blood on that day, and, with great heat and energy, as¬ 
signed his reasons for urging on the battle. He said that in the 
hurried council which was held at Bryant’s 

strenuously urged Todd and Trigg to halt for twenty-four hours, 

assuring them, that with the aid of Logan, they would be able to 


on the 18th, be had 



, he said, 
such pre¬ 
cipitation as was supposed, but would afford ample time to collect 
more force, and give them battle with a prospect of success. He 
added, that Cob Todd scouted his arguments, and declared that* 4 if 
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was 







a single day was lost the Indians would never be overtaken 
would cross the Ohio and disperse ; that now was the time to strike 

them, while they were in a body—that Xo talk of their numbe 
nonsense—the more the merrier!—that for his part he was 
mined to pursue without a moment's delay, aud did not doubt that 
there were brave men enough on the ground to enable him to attack 
them with effect®" McGary declared, “that he felt somewhat net* 
tied at the manner in which his advice had been received; that 
he thought Todd and Trigg jealous of Logan, who, as senior Colo¬ 
nel, would be entitled to the command upon his arrival; and that, 

their eagerness to have the honor of the victory to themselves, 
they were rashly throwing themselves into a condition, which would 

of the country. However, sir, (continued he, 

saw the gentlemen so keen 
for a fight, I gave way, hnd joined in the pursuit, as willingly as 
any; but when we came in sight of the enemy, and the gentlemen 
began to talk of 4 numbers,® ‘ position,® 4 Logan,® and 4 waiting,® I 
burst into a passion, cl—cl them for a sel of cowards, who could 
not be wise until they were scared into it, and swore that since they 
had come so far for a fight, they should fight , or I would disgrace 
them forever! That when I spoke of waiting for Logan on the day 
before, they had scouted the idea, and hinted something about 
‘course —that now it would he shown who had courage, or who 
were d—d cowards, that could talk big when the enemy were at 
a distance, but turned p de when danger was near. I then dashed 
into the river, and called upon all who were not cowards to follow !®® 
The gentleman upon whose authority it is given added, that even 

then, McGary spoke with bitterness of the deceased Colonels, and 
swore that they had received just what they deserved, and that he 
for cine was glad of it. 

That tine charge of McGary, in its full extent, was unjust, there 
can be no doubt; at the same time, it is in accordance with the 
known principles of human nature, to suppose that the natural ardor 
of the officers—both young men—should be stimulated by 
of gaining a victory, the honor of which would be given thei 
commanders. The number of the Indians was not distinctly 

if their retreat had been ordinarily precipitate, they would cer¬ 
tainly have crossed the Ohio before Logan could have joined. But, 
leaving all the facts to speak for themselves, we will proceed with 
our narrative. 

On the very day cm which this rash and unfortunate battle was 
fought. Col. Logan arrived at Bryant's station at the head of no less 
than four hundred and fifty men. He here learned that the little 
army had marched on the preceding day, without waiting for so 
strong and necessary a reinforcement. Fearful of some such dieas- 

actually'occurred, he urged his march with the utmost 
still hoping to overtake them before they could cross the 
Ohio; but within a few miles of the fort, be encountered the fore¬ 
most of the fugitives, whose jaded horses, and harassed looks, an- 
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nouncefl but too plainly the event of the battle. As usual with men 
after a defeat, they magnified the number of the enemy and the 
slaughter of their comrades. None knew the actual extent of their 
loss. They could only be certain of their own escape, and could 
give no acount of their companions. Fresh stragglers constantly 
came up, with the same mournful intelligence; so that Logan, after 
some hesitation, determined to return to By rant’s until all the sur- 
vivors should come up. In the course of the evening, both horse 
and foot were reassembled at Bryant’s, and the loss was distinctly 
ascertained. Although sufficiently severe, it was less than Logan 
had at first apprehended; and having obtained all the information 
which could be collected, as to the strength and probable destination 




reached the field. The enemy were gone, but the bodies of the 
Kentuckians still lay unburied, on the spot where they had fallen. 
Immense Hooks of buzzards were soaring over the battle ground, 
and the bodies of the dead had become so swollen and disfigured, 
that it was impossible to recognise the features of their most particu¬ 
lar friends. Many corses were floating near the shore of the north¬ 
ern bank, already putrid from the action of the sun, and partially 
eaten by fishes. The whole were carefully collected, by order of 
Col. Logan, and interred as decently as the nature of the soil would 
permit. Being satisfied that the Indians were by this time far be¬ 
yond his reach, he then retraced his steps to Bryant’s station and 
dismissed his men. 

As soon as intelligence of the battle of the Blue 1.iicks reached 

Col. George Rogers Clark, who then resided at the falls of Ohio, he 
determined to set on foot an expedition against the Indian towns, for 
the purpose, both of avenging the loss of the battle, and rousing 
the spirit of the country, which had begun to sink into the deepest 
dejection. He proposed that one thousand men should be raised 








meet them at the head of a part of the Illinois regiment, then under 
his command, together with one brass field piece, which was regar¬ 
ded by the Indians with superstitious terror. The offer was em¬ 
braced with great alacrity; and instant measures were taken for the 
collection of a sufficient number of volunteers. 

The whole force of the interior was assembled, under the com. 

mand of Col. Logan, and descending the Licking in boats prepared 
for the pupose, arrived safely at the designated point of union, 
where they were joined by Clark, with the volunteers and regular 
detachment from below. No provision was made for the subsistence 
of the troops, and the sudden concentration of one thousand men and 
horses upon a single point, rendered it extremely difficult to procure 
like necessary supplies. The woods abounded in game—but the ra¬ 
pidity and secrecy of their march, which was absolutely essential 
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to the success of the expedition, did not allow them to disperse in 
search of it. They suffered greatly, therefore, from hunger as well 
as fatigue; but all being accustomed to privations of every kind, 
they prosecuted their inarch with urn bated rapidity, and appeared 
within a mile of one of their largest villages, without encountering a 
single Indian. Here, unfortunately, a straggler fell in with them, 
and instantly fled to the village, uttering the alarm whoop repeatedly 
in the shrillest and most startling tones. The troops pressed for¬ 
ward with great despatch, and entering their town, found it totally 
deserted. The houses had evidently been, abandoned only a few 
minutes before their arrival. Fires were burning, meat was u:(pon 
the roasting sticks, and corn was still boiling in their kettles. The 
provisions were a .most acceptable treat to the Kentuckians, 
were 







deep and 

After refreshing themselves, they engaged in the serious business 
of destroying the property of the tribes with unrelenting severity. 
Their villages were burnt, their com cut up, and their whole country 
laid waste. During the whole of this severe, but necessary occupa¬ 
tion, scarcely an Indian was to be seen. The alarm had spread 
universally, and every village was found deserted. Occasionally, a 
solitary Indian would crawl up within gunshot, and deliver his fire; 
and once a small party, mounted upon superb horses, rode up with 
great audacity, within musket shot, and took a leisurely survey of 
the whole army, but upon seeing a detachment preparing to attack 
them, they galloped off with a rapidity that baffled pursuit. 

Boone accompanied this expedition, but, as usual, has omitted 
every thing which relates to himself. Here the brief memoir of 
Boone closes. It does not appear that he was afterwards enured in 
any public expedition or solitary adventure. He continued a highly 
respectable citizen of Kentucky for several years, until the country 
became too thickly settled for his taste. As refinement of manners 
advanced, and the general standard of intelligence became elevated 
by the constant arrival of families of rank and influence, the rough 
old woodsman found himself entirely out of his element. He could 

nor write—the all-engaging 
tate the country with 

book or an unknown language, and for several years 
wandered among the living groups which thronged the court yard or 

the churches, like a venerable relic of other days. He was among 
them, but not of them ! He pined in secret for the wild and lonely 
forests of the west—for the immense prairie, trodden only by the 

buffalo, or the elk, and became eager to exchange the listless langur 
and security of a village, for the healthful exercise of the chase, or 
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young gentleman who could write, and who has garnished it 
few flourishes of rhetoric, which passed off upon the old wc >deman 
as a precious morsel of eloquence. He was never more gratified than 
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when he coaid sit and hear it read to him, by some one who was 
willing at so small an expense to gratify the harmless vanity of the 
kind hearted old pioneer. He would listen with great earnestness, 
and occasionally rub his hands, smile, and ejaculate, “all true! 
every word true!.not a lie in it!” He shortly afterwards left Ken¬ 

tucky, and removed to Louisiana. Hunting was his daily amuse¬ 
ment, and almost his only occupation. Until the day of his death, 
(and he lived to an unusually advanced age,) he was in the habit of 
remaining for days at a time in the forest^ at a distance from the 
abodes ciif men, armed with a rifle, hatchet, knife, and having dints 
and steels to enable him to kindle a fire, and boil the wild game 
upon which he depended for subsistence. Whfen to# old to walk 
through the woods, as was his custom when young, he would ride 
to a lick, and there lay in ambush all clay, for the sake of getting 
a shot at the herds of deer which were accustomed to visit the spot, 
for the sake of the salt. We have heard that he died in the woods, 
while lying in ambush near a lick, but have not at present the 
means of ascertaining with certainty the manner of his death. He 
has left behind him a name strongly.written in the annals of Ken¬ 

tucky, and a reputation for calm courage, softened by humanity, con¬ 
ducted by prudence, and embellished by a singular modesty of de¬ 
portment. His person was rough, robust, and indicating strength 
rather than activity; his manner was cold, grave and taciturn; nis 
countenance homely, but kind; his conversation unadorned, unobtru¬ 
sive, and touching only upon the “needful.” He never spoke of 
himself, unless particularly questioned; but the written account of 
his life was the Delilah of his imagination. The idea of “ seeing 
his name in print,” completely overcame the cold philosophy of his 
general manner, and he seemed to think it a masterpiece of com¬ 
position. 
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Simon Kenton was bora in Fauquier county, Vir< 



lrginia, on the 

May, 1755, the ever memorable year of Bradaock’s defeat* 
Of his early years nothing is known. His parents were poor, and 
until the age of sixteen, his days seem to have passed away in the 
obscure and laborious drudgery of a farm. He was never taught to 
read or write, and to this early negligence or inability on the part of 
his parents, is the poverty and desolation of his ola age, in a great 
measure to be attributed. At the age of sixteen, by an unfortunate 
adventure, he was launched into life, with no other fortune, than a 
stout heart, and a robust set of limbs. It seems that, young as he 
was, his heart bail become entangled in the snares of a young 
coquette in the neighborhood, who was grievously perplexed by the 
necessity of choosing one husband out of many lovers. Young 
Kenton and a robust farmer by the name of Leitchman, seem to have 
been the most favored suitors, and the young lady, not being able to 
decide upon their respective merits, they took the matter into their 
own hands, and, in consequence of foul play on the part of Leitch- 
man’s friends, young Kenton was beaten with great severity. He 
submitted to his fate, for the time, in silence, but internally vowed, 
that as soon as he had obtained bis full growth, he would take ample 
vengeance upon his rival, for the disgrace he had sustained at his 
hands. He waited patiently niitil the following spring, when finding 
himself six fleet high, and full of health and action, he determined to 
delay the hour of retribution no longer. 

He accordingly walked over to Leitcliman’s house one morning, 
and finding him busily engaged in carrying shingles from the woods, 
to his own house, he stopped him, told him his object, and desired 
him to adjourn to a spot more convenient for the purpose. Leitch¬ 
man, confident 

stiiying his willingness to indulge him in so amiable a pastime, 
having reached a solitary spot in the wood, they both stripped 

and prepared for the encounter. The battle was fought with all the 
fury which mutual hate, jealousy, and herculean power on both 
sides, could supply, and after a severe round, in which considerable 
damage was done and received, Kenton wa® brought to the ground. 

Leitchman (as usual in Virginia) sprung upon him without the least 

and added the most bitter taunts, to the kicks with which ' 

I salt into the raw wounds of jealo 
to nis own superiority both in love and war. During 
these active operations on the part of Leitchman, Kenton lay perfectly 
still, eying attentively a small bush which grew near them. It in- 
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§ tan tly occurred to him, that if he could wind Leitchman’s hair, (which 
was remarkably long,) around this bush, he would be able to return 
those kicks which were now bestowed upon him in 

The difficulty was to get his antagonist near enough. 11.his tie at 

length effected in the good old Virginia style, viz: by biting him m 
arriere , and compelling him, by short springs, to approach the bush, 
much as a bullock is goaded on to approach the fatal ring, where nil'll 

his struggles are useless. When near enough, Kenton suddenly ex. 

erted himself violently, and succeeded in wrapping the long hair of 

his rival around the sapling. He then sprung to his feet, and inflict. 

ed a terrible revenge for all his past injuries. In a few seconds Lietch- 
man was gasping, apparently in the agonies of death. Kenton 
instantly fled, without even returning for an additional supply of 




During the first day of his journey, he travelled in much agitation. 
He supposed that Leitchman was dead, and that the hue and cry 
would instantly be raised a ler himself as the murderer. The con¬ 
stant apprehension of a gallows, lent wii:i|s to his flight, and he 
scarcely allowed himself a moment for refreshment, until he had 
reached the neighborhood of the If arm Springs, where the settle¬ 
ments were thin' and the immediate danger of pursuit was over.— 
Here, he fortunately fell in with an exile from the state of New Jer¬ 
sey, of the name of Johnson, who was travelling westward on foot, 
and driving a single pack horse, laden with a few necessaries, before 
him. They soon became acquainted, related their adventures to each 
other, and agreed to travel together. They dunged baldly into the 
wilderness of the Allegheny mountains, and subsisting upon wild 
game and a small quantity of flour, which Johnson had brought with 
him, they made no halt until they arrived at a small settlement on 
Cheat river, me of the prongs of the Monongahela. Her© the two 
friends separated, and Kenton, (who had assumed the name of Butler,) 
attached himself to a small company headed by John Mahon ana 
Jacob Greathouse, who had united for the purpose of exploring the 
country. They quickly built a large canoe, and descended the river 
as far as the Province’s settlement. There Kenton 
ed with two young adventurers, Yager and Strader, the former 
whom had been taken by the Indians when a child, and had spent 
many years in their village. He informed Keeton that there was a 
country below, which the Indians called Kan-luck-ee, which Was a 
perfect Elysium : that the ground was not only the richest, and the 
vegetation the most luxuriant in the world, but that the immense 
herds of buffalo and elk, which ranged at large through its forests, 
would appear incredible to one who had never witnessed such a spec- 

He added, that it was entirely uninhabited, and was 

often accomp 
parties through 

was confident that he conld conduct him to the same 
was willing to venture. 

Kenton closed with the proposal, and announced his readiness to 
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accompany him immediately. A canoe was speedily procured, and 
the three young men committed themselves to the waters of the 

the enchanted hunting ground, which Yager had 
his youth, while a captive among the Indians. Yager 
had no idea of its exact distance from Province's settlement. He 
recollected only that he had crossed the Ohio in order to reach it, 
and declared that, by sailing down the rivet for a few days, they 
would come to the spot where the Indians were accustomed to cross, 
and assured Kenton that there would be no difficulty in recognizing 
it, that its appearance was different from all the rest of the world, dec. 
Fired by Yager’s glowing description of its beauty, and eager to 

new El Dorado 





land of 

however, appeared; and at length Kenton and Strader became 
rather sceptical as to its existence at all. They rallied Yager freely 
upon the subject, who still declared positively that they would soon 
witness the confirmation of all that he had said. After descending, 
however, as low as the spot where Manchester now stands, and 
seeing nothing which resembled Yager’s country, they held a council, 
in ’which it was determined to return and survey the country more 
carefully—Yager still insisting, that they must have passed it in the 
night. They accordingly retraced their steps, and successively ex¬ 
plored the land about Salt Lick, Little and Big Sandy, and Guyan- 
dotte. At length, being totally wearied out, in searching for what 
had no existence, they turned their attention entirely to hunting and 
trapping,, and spent nearly two years upon the Great Kenawha, in 
this agreeable and profitable occupation. They obtained clothing in 
exchange for their furs, from the traders of Fort Pitt, and the forest 
supplied them abundantly with wild game for food. 

In March, 1773, while reposing in their tent, after the labors of 
the day, they were suddenly attacked by t party of Indians. Strader 
was killed at the first fire, and Kenton and Yager with difficulty 
effected their escape, being compelled to abandon their gums, blankets, 
and provisions, and commit themselves to the wilderness, without 
means of sheltering themselves from the cold, procuring a 

, or even kindling a fire. They were far removed from any 
white settlement, and had no other prospect than that of perishing by 
famine, or falling a sacrifice to the fury of such Indians as might 
chance to meet them. Reflecting, however, that it was never too 
for tnen to make an effort against being utterly lost, they deter¬ 
mined to strike through the woods for the Ohio river, and take such 
fortune as it should please heaven to bestow. 

their route by the barks 












allayed the piereing pangs of hunger by chewing such roots 
could find on their way. On the third clay, their strength began to 
fail, and the keen appetite which at first had constantly tortured 
them, was succeeded by a nausea, accompanied with dizziness and 

an* 
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■inking of the heart, bordering on despair. On the iwith day, they 
often threw themselves upon the ground, determined to await the 

of death—and as often were stimulated 

0 

they 

were completely exnaustea, ai 

In this manner, they travelled about a mile during the day, and sue-. 

ceedeti, by sunset, in reaching the banks of the Ohio. Here, to their 

inexpressible joy, they encountered a party of traders, from whom 
they obtained a comfortable supply of provisions, 
the traders were so much startled at the idea of being exposed to 

perils, such as those which Kenton and Yager had just escaped, 

that they lost no time in removing from such it dangerous vicinity, 

and instantly returned to the mouth of the Little Kenawha, where 
met with Dr. Briscoe at the head of another exploring party. 
From him, Kenton obtained a rifle and some ammunition, with which 
he again plunged alone into the forest and honied with success until 
the rammer of *73 was far advanced. Returning, then, to the Little 
Kenawha, he found a party of fourteen men under the direction of 
Dr. Wood and Hancock Lee, who were descending the Ohio with 
the view of joining Capt, Bullitt, who was suppoeed to be at the 
mouth of Scioto, with large party. Kenton instantly joined them, 
and descended the river in canoes as fir as the Three Islands, landing 
frequently and examining the country on each side of the river. At 
the Three Islands they were alarmed by the approach of a large 
party of Indians, by whom they were compelled to abandon their 
canoes and strike diagonally through the wilderness for Green- 
briar county Virginia. They suffered much during this journey 
from fatigue and famine, and were compelled at one time (notwith¬ 
standing the danger of their situation,) to halt for fourteen days and 
wait upon Dr. Wood, who had unfortunately been bitten by a copper¬ 
head snake and rendered incapable of moviug for that length of time. 
Upon reaching the settlements the party separated. 

Kenton, not wishing to venture to Virginia, (having heard nothing 

on 




with success 

die Indian tribes and the colonies, occasioned, in a great measure, 
the murder of the family of the celebrated Indian Chief, Logan. 
Kenton was not in the great battle near the mouth of the Kenawha, 
but acted as a spy throughout the whole of the campaign, in the 
coorse of which, he traversed the country around Fort Pitt, and a 
large part of the present state of Ohio. 

When Dunmore’s forces were disbanded, Kenton, in company with 

second effort to discover 
which 
iselves 

they descended the river as far as the mouth of Big Bone Creek, 
upon which die celebrated Lick of that name is situated. They there 
disembarked, and explored the country for several days; but not 
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finding tie land equal to their expectations, they re-ascended the river 
as far as the mouth of Cabin Creek, a few miles above Maysville. 

Prom this point, they set out with a determination to examine 
country carefully, until they could find land answering in some de¬ 
gree to Yager’s description. In a short time, they reached the 
neighborhood of Mayslick, and for the first time were struck with 
the uncommon beauty of the country and fertility of the noil. Here 
they fell in with the great buffalo trace, which in a few hours, brought 
them to the Lower Blue Lick. The flats upon each side of the river 
were crowded with immense herds of buffalo, that had come down 
from the interior for the sake of the salt, and a number of elk were 
upon the bare ridges which surrounded the springs* Their 
object was now achieved. They had discovered a country for 
more rich than any which they had yet beheld, and where the game 
seemed as abundant as the grass of the plain. 

After remaining a few days at the Lick, and killing an immense 
number of deer and buffalo, they crossed the Licking, and passed 
through the present counties of Scott, Fayette, Woodford, Clarke, 
Montgomery and Bath, when, falling in with another buffalo trice, 
it conducted therm to the Upper Blue Lick, where they again beheld 
elk and buffalo in immense numbers. Highly gratified at'the sucees 
of their expedition, they quickly returned to their canoe, and ascen¬ 
ded the river as far as Green Bottom, where they had left their skins, 
some ammunition, and a few hoes, which they had procured at 
Kenawha, with the view of cultivating the rich ground which they 
expected to find. 

Returning as quickly as possible, they built a cabin on the spot 
where the town of Washington now stands, and having cleared an 
acre of ground, in the eentre of a large canebrake, they planted it 
with Indian corn. Strolling about the country in various directions, 
they one day fell in with two white men, near the Lower Blue Lick, 
who had lost their guns, blankets, and ammunition, and were much 
distressed for provisions and the means of extricating themselves from 

names we 


, their 






ashore, without being able to save any thing from the wreck ; that 
they had wandered thus far through the woods, in the effort to pene¬ 
trate through the country, to the settlements above, but must infallibly 

S eriali, unless they could he furnished with guns and ammunition.-.- 

lenton informed them of the small settlement which he had opened 
Washington, and invited them to join him and share such fortune 
as Providence might bestow. Hendricks consented to remain, but 
Fitzpatrick, being heartily sick of the woods, insisted 

Kenton and his two, friends, a< 
the point,” as it was 

now stands, and having given him a gun, &c., assisted him 
in crossing the river, and took leave of him on the other side. 

In the mean time, Hendricks had been left atthe Blue Licks, with- 
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out a gun, but with a good supply of provisions, until the party could 
return from the river. As soon as Fitzpatrick had gone, Kenton 

not doubtin 









a moment, mat tney wouig nna nenuricKs in camp as 

where the tent had stood, however, 
they were alarmed at finding it deserted, with evident marks of vio¬ 
lence around it. Several bullet holes were to be seen in the poles of 

which it was constructed, and various articles belonging to Hendricks, 
were tossed about in too negligent a manner, to warrant the 
that it had been done by him. At a. little distance from the camp, 

a low ravine, they observed a thick smoke, as if from a fire just 
beginning to burn. They did not doubt for a moment, that Hen¬ 
dricks had fallen into the hands of the Indians, and believing that a 
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mained at a distance until the evening of the next day, when they 
ventured cautiously to return to camp. The fire was still burning, 
although faintly, and after carefully reconnoitering the adjacent 

f round, they ventured at length to approach the spot, and there be- 
eld the skull and bones of their unfortunate friend! He had evi¬ 
dently been roadted to death by a party of Indians, and must have 
been alive at the time when Kenton and his companion approached 
on the preceding day. It was a subject of deep regret to the party, 
that they had not reconnoitered the spot more closely, as it was 
probable that their friend might have been rescued. The number 
of Indians might have been small, and a brisk and unexpected at- 
tack might have dispersed them. Regret, however, was now una¬ 
vailing, and they sadly retraced their steps to their camp at Wash¬ 
ington, pondering upon the uncertainty of their own condition, and 
upon the danger to which they were hourly exposed from the numer¬ 
ous bands of hostile Indians, who were prowling around them in 
every direction. 

remained at Washington, entirely undisturbed, until the 
month of September, when again visiting the Lick, they saw a white 
man, who informed them that the interior of the country was already 
occupied by the whites, and that there was a thriving settlement at 
Boonsborough. Highly gratified at this intelligence, and anxious 
once more to enjoy the society of men, they broke up their encamp¬ 
ment at Washington, and visited the different stations which had 
been formed in the country. Kenton sustained two sieges in Boons¬ 
borough, and served as a spy, with equal diligence and success, until 
the summer of *78, when Boone, returning from captivity, as has al¬ 
ready been mentioned, concerted an expedition against the small In- 

Kenton acted as a spy on this expedi¬ 
tion, and after crossin 

the rest, he was suddenly started by hearing a loud laugh from 
adjoining thicket, which he was just about to enter. Instantly halt¬ 
ing, he took his station behind a tree, and waited anxiously for a re- 
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petition of the noise. In a few minutes, two Indians approached the 
spot where he lay, both mounted upon a small poney, and chatting 
and laughing in high good humor. Having permitted 

ride distance, he raised his 
at the breast of the foremost, pulled the trigger. 

—one shot dead, the other severely wounded. Their frightened 
poney galloped back into the cane, giving the alarm to the rest of 
the party, who were some distance in the rear. Kenton instantly 
ran up to scalp the dead man and to tomahawk his wounded coni* 
panion, according to the usual rule of western warfare; but, when 
about to put an end to the struggles of the wounded Indian, who 

seem disposed to submit very quietly to the operation, his 
was arrested by a rustling in the cane on his right, and 
rapidly in that direction, he beheld two Indians within 

ing aim at his person 
spring to one side, on his part, was instantly followed by the flash 
and report of their rifles—the balls whistled close to his ears, caus¬ 
ing him involuntarily to duck his head, but do-Ii:i|ir him no injury. 
Not liking so hot a neighborhood, and ignorant of the number which 
might be behind, he lost no time in regaining the shelter of the 
wood, leaving the dead Indian unsealped and the wounded man to 
the care of his friends. Scarcely had he treed, when a dozen In¬ 
dians appeared on the edge of the canebrake, and seemed disposed 
to press on him with more vigor than was consistent with the safety 
of his present position. His fears, however, were instantly relieved 
by the appearance of Boone and his party, who came running up 
as rapidly as a due regard for the shelter of their persons would 
permit, and opening a brisk Are upon die Indians, quickly com¬ 
pelled them to regain the shelter of the canebrake, with the loss 
of several wounded, who, as usual, were carried off. The dead 
Indian, in the hurry of the retreat, was abandoned, and Kenton at 
last had the gratification of taking his scalp] 

Boone, as has already been mentioned, instantly retraced his steps 
to Boonaborough; but Kenton and his friend Montgomery, deter- 

least to 









the village whh the cautious stealthy 
they took their station upon the edge of the cornfield, supposing 
that the Indians would enter it as usual to gather roasting ears.— 
They remained here patiently all day, but did not see a single In¬ 
dian, and heard only the voices of some children who were play¬ 
ing near them. Being disappointed in the hope of getting a shot, 
they entered the Indian town in the night, and stealing four good 
horses, made a rapid night’s march for the Ohio, which they crossed 
safety, and on the second day afterwards reached Logan’s fort 





returned, when 
his friend Montgomery, and another young man 
go on a secret expedition to an Indian town on 




named Clark, and 
the Little Miami, 
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a in at which the Colonel meditated an expedition, and of the exact 
condition of which he wished to have certain information. They 
instantly sat on 4 in obedience to their orders, and reached 
orhood of thus town without being discovert 

the houses 

perfect impunity. * Thns far all had gone well—and had they been 
contented to return after* the due execution of their orders, they 
would have avoided the heavy calamity which awaited them. But, 
unfortunately during their nightly promenade, they stumbled upon a 
pound in which were a number of Indian horses. The temptation 
was not to be resisted. They each mounted a horse, but not satis¬ 
fied with that, they could not find it in their hearts to leave a sin¬ 
gle animal behind them, and as some of the horses seemed indis- 
posed to change masters, the affair was attended with so much fra¬ 
cas, that at last they were discovered. The cry ran through the vil¬ 
lage at once, that the Long Knives were stealing their horses right 
before the doors of their wigwams, and old and young, squaws, boys 
and warriors, all sallied out with loud screams to save their property 
from these greedy spoilers. Kenton and his friends quickly disco¬ 
vered that they had overshot the mark, and that they must ride for 
their live*; but even in this extremity, they could not bring them¬ 
selves to give up a single horse which they had haltered, and while 
two of them rode in front and led, I know not how many horses, 
the other brought up the rear, and playing his whip from right to left, 
did not permit a single animal to lag behind. In this manner they 
dashed through Ike woods at a furious rate, with the hue and cry 
after them, until their course was suddenly stopped by an impenetra¬ 
ble swamp. Here, from necessity, they- paused for m few moments 
and listened attentively. Hearing no sounds of pursuit, they resumed 
their course, and skirting the swamp for some distance, in time vain 
hope of crossing it, they bent their course in a straight direction to¬ 
wards the Ohio. They rode during the whole night without resting 
a moment—and halting for a few minutes at daylight, they continued 
their journey throughout the day, and the whole of the following 
night, and by this uncommon expedition, on the mornin 
ond day they reached the northern bank of the Ohio, 
river would now ensure their safety, but this was likely to prove a 
difficult undertaking, and the close pursuit which they had reason to 
expect, rendered it necessary to lose as title time us possible. The 
wind was high and tie river rough and boisterous. It was deter¬ 
mined that Kenton should cross with the horses, while Clark and 
Montgomery should construct a raft in order to' transport their guns, 
baggage and ammunition to the opposite shore. The necessary pre¬ 
parations were soon made, and Menton, after forcing his horses into 
the river, plunged in himself and swam by their side. In a very 
few minutes the high waves completely overwhelmed hi 
him considerably below he horses, whieh stemmed 
much more irigorously than himself The horses beiu 
themselves, turned al out and swam again to the shore 
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ton iiriiB compelled to follow them. Again he forced them 
water, and again returned to the same spot, until Kenton became 
so exhausted by repeated efforts as to be unable to swim. A council 

held and the question proposed, “ what was to be done V 9 
Indians would pursue them, was certain—that the horses 
would not, and could not be made to cross the river in its present 
state, was equally certain. Should they abandon their horses and 
cross on the raft, or remain with their horses and take such fortune 
as heaven should send? The latter alternative was unanimously 
adopted. Death or captivity might be tolerated—but to lose so beau¬ 
tiful a lot of horses, after having worked so hard for them, was not 
to be thought of for a moment. 

As soon as it was determined that themselves and horses 
same fate, it again became necessary to fix upon some 
ble plan of saving them. Should they move up or down the river, 
or remain where they were ? The latter course was adopted. It 

was supposed that the wind would fall at sunset, and the river be. 

come sufficiently calm to admit of their passage, and as it was sup¬ 
posed that the Indians might be upon them before night, it was 
determined to conceal the horses in a neighboring ravine, while they 
should take their stations in the adjoining wood. A more miserable 
plan could not have been adopted. If they could not consent to sac¬ 
rifice their horses, in order to save their own lives, they should have 
moved either up or down the river, and thus have preserved the dis¬ 
tance from the Indians which their rapidity of movement had gained. 
The Indians would have followed their trail, and being twenty-four 
hours march behind them, could never have overtaken them. But 
neglecting this obvious consideration, they stupidly sat down until 

sunset, expecting that the river would be more calm. The clay pas. 

sed away in tranquility, but at night the wind blew harder than ever, 
and the waters became so rough, that even their raft would have been, 
scarcely able to cross. Not an instant more should have been lost, 
in moving from so dangerous a post; but, as if totally infatuated, 
they remained where they wore until morning—thus wasting twenty- 













the wind abated, and the river became calm.but it was now too 

late. Their horses, recollecting the difficulty of the passage on the 
preceding day, had become as obstinate and heedless as tbeir mas¬ 
ters, and positively and repeatedly refused to tike the water. Find¬ 
ing every effort to compel them entirely unavailing, their masters at 
length determined to do what ought to Have been done at first. Each 
resolved to mount a horse and make the best of his way down the 
river to Louisville. Had even this resolution, however tardily adopt- 
ed, been executed with decision, the party would probably have been 
saved, but after they were mounted, instead of leaving the 








gain possession of the rest of their horses, which had broken from 
them in the last effort to drive them into the water. They wearied 
out their good genius, and literally fell victims to their love for horse- 
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flesh. They had scarcely ridden one hundred yards, (Kenton in tha 
centre, the others upon the flanks, with an interval of two hundred 
yards between them.) when Kenton heard a loud halloo, apparently 

out of the way as fast as possible, and trusting to the speed of his 
horse and the thickness of the wood for safety, he put the last cap- 
piqg stone to his imprudence, and dismounting, walked leisurely back 

to meet his pursuers, and thus give them, as little trouble m possible. 
He quickly beheld three Indians and one white man, all well mounted. 
Wishing to give the alarm to his companions, he raised his rile to 

his shoulders, took a steady aim at the breast of the foremost Indian, 
and drew the trigger. Hifi gun had become wet on the raft, and 




Now, 

self to his heels, and was pursued by four horsemen at full speed. 
He instantly directed his steps to the thickest part of the wood, 
where there was much fallen timber and rank growth of underwood, 
and had succeeded, as he thought, in baffling his pursuers, when, just 
as ho was leaving the fallen timber and entering the open wood, an 
Indian on horseback galloped round the corner of the wood, and ap¬ 
proached him so rapidly as to render flight useless. The horseman 
rode up, holding out his hand and calling out 44 brother 1 brother!” 
in a tone of great affection. Kenton observed that if his gun would 
have made fire he would have 44 brothered” him to his heart’s con¬ 
tent, but being totally unarmed, he called out that he would surren¬ 
der if he would give him quarter and good treatment. Promises 
were cheap with the Indians, and he showered them out by the dozen, 
continuing all the while to advance with extended hands and a wri¬ 
thing grin upon his countenance, which was intended for a smile of" 
courtesy. Seizing Kenton’s hand, he grasped it with violence.— 
Kenton, not liking the manner of his captor, rained his gun to knock 
him down, when an Indian who had followed him closely through 
the brushwood, instantly sprung upon his back and pinioned his arms 

The one who had just approached him then seized him 
hook him until his teefli rattled, jvhile the *<Mt^of 

and ramrods, until he thought they would scold or beat him to death. 

They were the owners of the horses which he had carried off, and 
now took ample revenge for the loss of their property. At every 
stroke of their ramrods over his head, (and they were neither few 
nor far between,) they would repeat, in a tone of strong indignation, 
“steal Indian boss!! hey!!”' 

Their attention, however, was soon directed to Montgomery, who, 
having heard the noise attending Kenton's capture, very gallantly 
hastened up to bis assistance; while Clark very prudently consulted 
In ini own safety by betaking himself to his heels, leaving his unfortu¬ 
nate companions to shift for themselves. Montgomery halted within 
gunshot and appeared busy with the pan of his gun as if preparing 
to fire. Two Indians instantly sprung off in pursuit of him, while 
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wrapped 
to pinion them 
literally incapa- 


the rest attended to Kenton. In a few minutes Kenton heard the 
crack of two rifles in quick succession, followed by a halloo, which 

Indians quickly 
ry, and with countenances and 
gestures Which menaced him with a similar fate. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to secure their prisoner. They first compelled him to lie 
upon his back, and stretch out his arms to their full length. They 
then passed a stout stick at right angles across his breast, to each 
extremity of which his wrists were fastened by thongs made of buf¬ 
falo’s hide. Stakes were then driven into the earth near his feet to 
which they were fastened in a similar manner. A halter was then 
around his neck and fastened to a sapling which grew near, and 
a strong rope was passed 
pole which lay transversely 

arms at .the elbows, in such a manner as 
to the pole with a painful violence, and tender him 
ble of moving hand, foot, or head, in the slightest manner. 

During the whole of this severe operation, neither their tongues 
nor hands were by any means idle. They cuffed him from time to 
time, with great heartiness, until Ills ears rang again, and abused him 
for “a teef!—a hoss steal!—a rascal!” and finally for a “d—d white 
man!” I may here observe, that all the western Indians had picked 
up a good many English words—particularly our oaths, which, from 
the frequency with which they were used .by our hunters and traders, 
they probably looked upon as the very root and foundation of the 
English language. Kenton remained in this painful attitude through¬ 
out the night, looking forward to certain death, and most probable 
torture, as soon as he reached their towns. Their rage against hitin 
seemed to increase rather than abate, from indulgence, and in the 
morning it displayed itself in a form at once ludicrous and cruel. 
Among the horses which Kenton had taken, and which their original 
owners had now recovered, was a fine but wild young colt, totally 
unbroken, and with all his honors of mane and tail undocked. Upon 
him Kenton was mounted, without 
behind him, and his 

try was rough and bushy, and Kenton had no means of 
his face from the brambles, through which it was expected that the 
colt would dash. As soon as the rider was firmly fastened upon his 

back, the colt was turned loose with a sudden lash, but after exerting 
a few curvetts and caprioles, to the great distress of his rider but the 
infinite amusement of the Indians, he appeared to take compassion 
upon hk rider, and falling into a line with the other horses, avoided 

the brambles entirely, and went on very well. In this manner he 
rode through the day. At night he was taken from the horse and 
con 

came within a few mi 

the party halted and dispatched a messenger to inform the village 
their arrival, in order, I suppose, to give them time to prepare for his 
reception. In a short time Blackfish, one of their chiefs arrived, 
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and regarding Kenton with a stern countenance, thundered out in very 

good English, “ You have been stealing horses V* “ Yes sir.***. 

“ Did Capt. Bo ne tell you to steal our horses ?” “ No. sir: I did 

own accord.” This frank confession was 

be borne. Blackball made no reply, but brandished a hickory 
switch, which he held in his hand, he applied it so briskly to Ken¬ 
ton’s naked back and shoulders, as to bring the Wood freely, and oc. 

casion acute pain. 

Thus alternately beaten and scolded, he marched on to the village. 
At iie distance of a mil® from Chillicothe, he saw every inhabitant 
the town, men, women and children, running out to feast their 
eyes with a view of the prisoner. Every individual down to the 
smallest child, appeared in^a paro^rsm^f rage.^ The^jvWaoped, 

him ii flood of abuses to which all that he had yet received, was gen* 

tie ness and civility. With loud cries they demanded that their pris¬ 
oner should be tied to the stake. The hint was instantly complied 
w ith. A a tills; e was q u ickly fastened into the ground. The rem¬ 
nant of Kenton’s shirt and breeches were torn from his person, (the 
squaws officiating with great dexterity in both operations,) and his 
hands, being tied together and raised above his head, were fastened 
to the top of the stake. The whole party then danced around him 
until midnight, yelling and screaming in their usual frantic manner, 
striking him with switches, and slapping him with the palms of their 
hands. He expected every moment to undergo the torture of fire, 
but that was reserved for another time. They wished to prolong 
the pleasure of tormenting him as much as possible, and after having 
caused him to anticipate the bitterness of death, until a late hour of 
the night, they released him from his stake and conveyed him to the 
village. 

Early in the morning he beheld the scalp of Montgomery stretched 
upon a hoop, and drying m the air, before the door of one of their 
principal houses. He was quickly led out and ordered to run the 
gauntlet. A row of boys, women and men, extended to the distance 
of a quarter of a mile. At the starting place, stood two grim look¬ 
ing warriors, with butcher knives in tneir hands-.at the extremity 

of the line, was an Indian beating a drum, and a few paces beyond 
the drum was the door of the council house. Clubs, switches, hoe- 
handles and tomahawks were brandished along the whole line, caus¬ 
ing the sweat involuntarily to stream from his pores, at the idea of 
the discipline which his naked skin was I© receive during the race. 

The moment for starting arrived-.-the great drum at the door of the 

council house was struck-.and Kenton sprung forward in the race. 

He avmded^the row of his enemies, and Uirning UHlhe easdrew 

great activity, and at length observing an opening, he darted through 
it, and pressed forward to the council house with a rapidity which 
left his pursuers far behind. One or two of the Indians succeeded 
in throwing themselves between him and the goal-~and from these 
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alone, be received a few blows, but was much Iqss injured than he 

first have supposed possible* 

As soon as the race was over, a council was held in order to de- 
whether he should be burnt to death on the spot, 
round to the other villages, and exhibited to every tribe. The arbi¬ 
ters of his fate sat in a circle on the floor of the council house, while 
unhappy prisoner, naked and bound, was committed to the care 
of the guard in the open air. The deliberation commenced. Each 
warrior sat in silence, while a large war club was paused round the 
circle. Those who were opposed to burning the prisoner on the 
spot were to pass the club in silence to the next warrior, those in 
fevor of burning, were to strike the earth violently with the club be¬ 
fore passing it. A teller was appointed to count the votes. This 
dignitary quickly reported that the opposition had prevailed; that 
his execution was suspended for the present; and that it was deter¬ 
mined to take him to an Indian town on Mad river, called Waughco- 
tomoco. His fate was quickly announced to him by at cenegado 
whitti map, who acted as interpreter. Kenton felt rejoiced at the 
.pane—but initially became anxious to know what was in reserve 
for him at Waughcotoraoeo. He accordingly asked the white man 
“ what the Indiana intended to do with him, upon reaching the sp¬ 
rinted place? 1 ' “Burn you? G—d d- -n you! If was the 

ferocious reply. He asked no further question, and the scowling in¬ 
terpreter walked away. 

Instantly preparations were made for his departure, and to his 
great joy, as well as astonishment, his clothes were restored to him, 
and ho was permitted to remain unbound. Thanks to the ferocious 
intimation of the interpreter, he was aware of the fate in reserve for 
liiin t and secretly determined that he would never reach Waugh oto 
moco alive if; it was possible to avoid it* Their rout lay through 
an unpruned forest, abounding in thickets and undergrowth. Un¬ 
bound as he was, it would not be impossible to escape from the hands 
of his conductors; and if he could once enter the thickets, he thought 
that he might be enabled to baffle bis pursuers. At tbe worst, he 

be retaken—and the Are would burn no hotter after an 
attempt to escape, than before. During the whole of their march, 
he remained abstracted and silent—often meditating an effort for 
liberty, and as often shrinking from the peril of line attempt. 

A l length he was aroused from his reverie, by the Indians firing 
' their guns, and, raising the shrill scalp halloo. The signal was 
soon answered, and the deep roll of a drum was heard far in front 
announcing to the unhappy prisoner, that they were approaching an 
Indian town where the gauntlet, certainly, and perhaps the stake 

dreadful scenes whieh 

had already 

which had hitherto withheld him, and with a sudden and startling 
cry, he sprung into the bushes and fled with the speed of a wild 
deer. The pursuit was instant and keen, some on foot, some on 
horseback. But he was flying for his life—-the stake and the hot 
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iron, and the burning splinters, were before his eyes, and he soon 
distanced the swiftest hunter that pursued him. But fate was against 

every turn. Thinking only of the enemy behind.he forgot 

that there might also be enemies before.and before lie was aware of 

what he had done, he found that he had plunged into the centre of 
a fresh party of horsemen, who had sallied from the town at the 
firing of the guns, and happened unfortunately to stumble upon the 

poor prisoner, no w in aking a last effort for freedom, II is hear I sti iiiilk. 

at once from the ardor of hope, to the very pit of despair, and he 
was again haltered and driven before them to town ike an ox to the 
slaughter-house. 

Upon reaching the village, (Pickaway,) he was fastened to a stake 
near the door of the council house, and the warriors again assembled 

time, they issued from the council house, and 




surrounding him, they danced, yelled, dec., for several hours, giving 
him once more a foretaste of the bitterness of death. On the follow¬ 
ing morning, their journey was continued, but the Indians had now 
become watchful, and gave him no opportunity of even attempting 

an escape. On the second day, he arrived at Waughcotomoco..-. 

Here he was again compelled to run the gauntlet, in which he was 
severely hurt; and immediately after this ceremony, he was taken 
to the council house, and all the warriors once more assembled to 
determine his fate. 

He sat silent and dejected upon the floor of the cabin, awaiting the 
moment which was to deliver him to the stake, when the door of the 
council house opened, and Simon Girty, James Girty, John Ward 
and an Indian, came in with a woman (Mrs. Mary Kennedy^ as a 
prisoner, together with seven children and seven scalps. Kenton 
was instantly removed from the council house, and the deliberations 
of the assembly were protracted to a very late hour, in consequence 
of the arrival of the last named party with a fresh drove of prisoners. 

At length, he was again summoned to 1 attend the council house, 
being informed that his fate was decided. Regarding the mandate 
as a mere prelude to the stake and fire, which he knew was intended 

obeyed it with 










the burning anxiety of the last few days. Upon 

scowl, which, if he 


the council house, lie was greeted with a sav 





ape 

had still cherished a spark of hope, would have completely ex¬ 
tinguished it. Simon Girty threw a blanket upon the floor, and 
harshly ordered him to take a seat upon it. The order was not 
immediately complied with, and Girty impatiently seized his arm, 

jtirked him roughly upon the blanket, and pulled him down upon it 

In the same rough and menacing tone, Girty then interrogated him 
the condition of Kentucky, “ How many men are there in 

impossible for me to answer 
can tell you the number of officers aqd their 

respective ranks,*.you can then judge for yourself.” “ Do you 

know William Stewart ?” “ Perfectly well-.he is an old and inti. 

mate acquaintance.” “What is your own name?” “Simon 
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plied 
a more 


Never did the annunciation 
effect. Girty and Kenton 
served as spies together, 
then abandoned the 
whites for that of the savages, and had become warmly attached to 
Kenton during the short period of their services together. A® soon 

as he heard the name he became strongly agitated- ... -and springinj 

from his seat, he threw his arms around Kenton’s neck, and embrace* 
him with much emotion. Then taming to the assembled warriors, 
who remained astonished spectators of this extraordinary scene, he 
addressed them in a short speech, which the deep earnestness of his 
tone, and the energy of his gesture, rendered eloquent. He informed 
them that the prisoner, whom they had just condemned to the stake, 
was his ancient comrade and bosom friend : that they had travelled 
the same war path, slept under the same blanket, and dwelt in the 
same wigwam. He entreated them to have compassion upon his 
feelings—to spare him the agony of witnessing the torture of an old 
friend, by the hands of his adoptecl brothers—and not to refuse so 
trifling a favor as the life of a white man, to the earnest intercession 
of one who had proved by three years faithful service, that he was 
sincerely and zealously devoted to the cause of the Indians. 

The speech was listened to in unbroken silence. As soon as he 
had finished, several chiefs, expressed their approbation by a deep 
gutteral inteijection, while others were equally as forward in making 
known their objections to the proposal. They urged that his fate 
had already been determined in a large and solemn council, and that 
they would b© acting like squaws to change their minds every hour. 
They insisted upon the flagrant misdemeanor of Kenton; that he had 
not only stolen their horses, but had flashed his gun at one of their 
young men—that it was in vain to suppose that so bad a man could 
ever become an Indian at heart, like their brother Girty—that the 
Kentuckians were all alike—very bad people—and ought to be killed 
as fast as they were taken—and, finally, they observed that many 
their people had come from a distance, solely to assist at the tor- 

ly painted the dii 

chagrin 
for nothing. 

Girty listened with obvious impatience to the young warriors, who 
had so ably urged against a reprieve—and starting to his feet, as soon 
others had concluded, he urged his former request with great 
earnestness. He briefly, but strongly recapitulated his own services, 

and the many and weighty instances of attachment whieh he had 
given. He asked if he could be suspected of partiality to the whites ? 
When had he ever before interceded for any of * K «* 

Had he not brought seven scalps home with him 
dition? and had he not submitted seven white prisoners 
evening to their discretion? Had he expressed a wish that a single 
one of the captives should be saved. This was his first and should 
be his last request: for if they refused to Aim, what was never re- 
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fused to the intercession of one of their natural chiefs, he would look 
upon himself as disgraced in their eyes, and considered as unworthy 
of confidence. Which of their own natural warriors had been more 
zealous than himself? From what expedition had be ever shrunk ? 
what white man had ever seen his back? Whose tomahawk had 
been bloodier than his ? He would say no more. He asked it as a 
first and last favor; as an evidence that they approved of his zeal 
and fidelity, that the life of his bosom friend might be spared. Fresh 
speakers arose upon each side, and the debate was carried on for an 
hour and a half with great heat anti energy. 

During the whole of this time, Kenton's feelings may readily be 
imagined. He could not understand a syllable of what was said.— 
He saw that Girty spoke with deep earnestness, and that the eyes 

of the assembly were often turned upon himself with various expres. 

sions. He felt satisfied that his friend was pleading for his life, and 
that he was violently opposed by a large part of the council. At 
length, the war club was produced and the final vote taken. Kenton 
watched its progress with thrilling emotion—which yielded to the 
most rapturous delight, as he perceived, that those who struck, the 
floor of the counci house, were decidedly inferior in number to those 
who passed it in silence. Having thus succeeded in his benevolent 
purpose, Girty lost no time in attending to the comfort of his friend. 
He led him to his own wigwam, and from his own store gave him 
a pair of moccasins and leggings, a breech-cloth, a hat, a coat, a hand¬ 
kerchief for his neck, and another for his bead. 

The whole of this remarkable scene is in the highest degree hon¬ 
orable to Girty, and is in striking contrast to most of his conduct 
after his union with the Indians. No man can be completely har¬ 
dened , and no ch a racier is at all ti mes the same. G irty h ad been 
deeply offended wiill the whites; and knowing that his desertion to 
the Indians had been.universally and severely reprobated, and that 
he himself was regarded with detestation by his former countrymen 
—he seems to have raged against them from these causes, with a fury 


maniac. 











V 

eclai 

the reason that renegadoes are so much fiercer than natural foes— 
and that when females fall, they fall irretrievably. 

For the space of three weeks, Kenton lived in perfect tranquility. 
Girty’s kindness was uniform and indefatigable. He introduced 
Kenton to his own family, and accompanied him to the wigwams of 
the principal chiefs, who seemed all ml once to have turned from the 

extremity of rage to the utmost kindness and cordiality. Fortune, 
however, seemed to have selected him for her football, and to have 

snatched him from the frvinir pan only to throw him into the fire.— 


is 


stake, he was walking in company with Girty and an Indian named 
Redpole, when another Indian came from the village towards them, 
tottering repeatedly a whoop of peculiar intonation. Girty instantly 
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told Kenton chat it was die distress halloo, and that they must all go 
instantly to the council house. Kenton’s heart involuntarily fluttered 
at the intelligence, for he dreaded all whoops, and hated all council 
houses—firmly believing that neither boded him any good. Nothing, 
however, could be done, to avoid whatever fate awaited, and he sadly 
accompanied Girty and Redpole back to the village. 

Upon approaching the Indian who had hallooed, Girty and Red- 
pole shook hands with him. Kenton likewise offered km hand, but 
the Indian refused to take it—at the same time scowling upon him 
ominously. This took place within a few paces of the door of the 
council house. Upon entering, they saw that the house was uuusu- 

Many chiefs and warriors from the distant towns were 
and their countenances were grave, severe and 
Redpole and Kenton, walked around, offering their 
cessively to each warrior. The hands of the two first were cordially 
receive -but when poor Kenton anxiously offered his hand to the 
first warrior, it was rejected with tllie same scowling eye as before. 
He passed on to the second, but was still rejected—he persevered, 
however, until him hand had been refused by the first six—when 
sulking into despondence, he turned of and stood apart from the rest 
Tine debate quickly commenced. Kenton looked eagerly towards 
Girty, as his last and only hope. His friend looked anxious and 
distressed. The chiefs from a distance arose one after another, and 
spoke in a firm and indignant tone, often looking at Kenton with an 
eye of death. Girty did not desert him—but his eloquence appeared 
wasted upon the distant chiefs. After a warm debate, he turned to 
Kenton and said, *• well! my friend! you must die /” One of the 
stranger chiefs instantly seized him by the collar, and the others 
surrounding; him, he was strongly pinioned, committed to a guard, 
and instantly marched off. His guard were on horseback, while the 
prisoner was driven before them on foot with a long rope around 
his neck, the other end of which was held by one of the guard. In 
this manner they had marched about two and a half miles, when 
Girty passed them on horseback, informing Kenton that he had 
friends at the next village, with whose 
something for him. Girty passed on to the 
nothing could be done, he would not see his friend again, but returned 
to Waughcotomoco by a different route. 

They passed through the village without halting, and at the distance 
of two and a half miles beyond it, Kenton had again an opportunity 
of witnessing the fierce hate with which these children of nature 
regarded an enemy. At the distance of a few paces from the road, a 
squaw was busily engaged in chopping wood, while her lord and 
master was sitting on a log, smoking his pipe and directing her labors, 

indifference common to the natives, when 

passion. The sight of Kenton 
ver. seemed to rouse him to fury. He hastily sprung up, 
sudden yell-snatched the axe from the squaw, and rushing upon the 
prisoner so rapidly as to give him no opportunity of escape, dealt 
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him a blow with the axe which cut through his shoulder,, breaking 
the bone and almost severing the arm from his body. He would in* 
stand y have repeated the blow, had not Kenton’s conductors inter¬ 
fered and protected him, severely reprimanding the Indian for 

of torturing the prisoner 









They soon reached a large village upon the head waters of Scioto, 
where Kenton, for the first time, beheld the celebrated Mingo Chief, 
Logan, so honorably mentioned in Mr. Jefferson’s If cites on Virginia. 
Logan walked gravely up to the place where Kenton stood* and the 
following short conversation ensued: 41 Well, young man, these 

young men seem very mad at you?” “Yes, sir, they certainly 

. . iinirr m is is. '■ a* i „ is IP . is * 'i* 

great chief; you are 

to go to Wanduskv—they sneak ot bummer you there—but I will send 


was 


striking and manly—his countenance calm and noble, and he spoke 
the English language with fluency and correctness. Kenton’s spirits 
instantly rose at the address of the benevolent chief, and he once more 
looked upon himself as providentially rescued from the stake. 

On the following morning, two runners were dispatched to Sandus¬ 
ky, as the chief had promised, and until their return, Keeton was 
kindly treated, being permitted to spend much of his time with Logan, 
who conversed with him freely, and in the most friendly manner.— 
In the evening, the two runners returned, and were closeted ith Lo¬ 
gan. Kenton felt the most burning anxiety to know what was the 
result of their mission, but Logan did not visit him again until the next 
morning. He then walked up to him, accompanied by Kenton’s 
guards, and giving him a piece of bread, told him that he was instant¬ 
ly to be carried to Sandusky ; and without uttering another word, 
turned upon his heel and left him. 

Again, Kenton’s spirits sunk. From Logan’s manner, he supposed 
that his intercession had been unavailing—and that Sandusky was 
destined to be the scene of his final suffering. This appears to have 
been the truth. But fortune, who, to use Lord Lovat’s expression. 

the last 





He w 





usual, 

the following morning, when an Indian Agent, named 

ter posed, and once more rescued him from the stake.— 

anxious to obtain intelligence, for the British commandant 
and m earnestly insisted upon Kenton’s being delivered 
that the Indians ai length consented upon the express 

after the required information had been obtained, he 

their discretion. To this Drewyer 

was transferred 
Detroit. 

. he informed Kenton of the condition upon which he 
possession of his person, assuring him, however, that 
po consideration should induce him to abandon a prisoner to the 
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mercy of such wretches. Having dwelt nil some length upon the 
generosity of his own disposition—and having sufficiently magnified 
the service which he had just rendered him, he began, at length, to 
cross question Kenton as to the force and condition of Kentucky, and 
particularly as to the number of men at fort McIntosh. Kenton 
very candidly declared his inability to answer either question, ob¬ 
serving, that he was merely a private, and by no means acquainted 
with matters of an enlarged and general import; that his great busi¬ 
ness had heretofore been, to endeavour to lake care of himself—which 
he had found a work of no small difficulty. Brewyer replied, that 
he believed him, and from that time Kenton was troubled with no 
more questions. 

unpleasant. He was com 
to an English officer, an 
restricted to certain boundaries through the day; but in other re¬ 
spects, he scarcely felt that he was a prisoner. His battered body 
and broken arm were quickly repaired, and his emaciated limbs were 
again clothed with a proper proportion of flesh. He remained in 
this state of easy restraint from October, 1777, until June, 1778, 
when he meditated an escape. There was qo difficulty in leaving 
Detroit—but he would be compelled to traverse a wilderness of more 
than two hundred miles, abounding with hostile Indians, and affording 
no means ot subsistence, beyond die wild game, which could not be 
killed without a gun. In addition to this, he would certainly be pur¬ 
sued, and if retaken by the Indians, he might expect a repetition of 
all that he had undergone before—without the prospect of a second 
interposition on the part of the English. These considerations de¬ 
terred him, for some time, from the attempt, but at length his impa¬ 
tience became uncontrolable, and he determined to escape or perish 
in the attempt. He took his measures with equal secrecy ana fore¬ 
sight. He cautiously sounded two young Kentuckians, then at De¬ 
troit, who had been taken with Boone at the Blue Licks, and had 
been purchased by the British. He found them as impatient as him- 

and resolute to accompany him. Charging them 
not to breathe a syllable of their design to any other prisoners, he 
busied himself for several days in making the necessary preparations. 
It was absolutely necessary that they should be provided with arms, 
both lor the sake of repelling attacks and for procuring the means of 
subsistence; and, at the same time, it was very difficult to obtain 
them, without the knowledge of the British commandant. By 
patiently waiting their opportunity, however, all these preliminary 
difficulties were overcome. Kenton formed a close friendship with 
two Indian hunters, deluged them with rum, and bought their guns 
Cor a mere trifle. After carefully hiding them in the woods, he 
returned to Detroit, and managed to procure another rifle, together 
powder and balls, from a Mr. and Mrs. Edger, citizens of the 
They then appointed a night for the attempt, and agreed 

upon a place of rendezvous. All things turned out prosperously.*. 

They met at the time and place appointed, without discovery, and 
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taking a circuitous route, avoided pursuit, iiJicl travelling only during 
the njghfc they at length arrived safely at Louisville, iafter a march of 
thirty days. 

' Thao terminated one of the most remarkable adventures ia the 

whole range of western history. A fatalist would recognize the 
hand of destiny in every stage of its progress. In the infatuation 
with which Kenton refused to adopt proper measures for his safety, 

while such were practicable—in the persevering obetinacy.with 

which he remained upon the Ohio shore, until flight became useless ; 
and afterwards, in that remarkable succession of accidents, by which, 
without the least exertion on his part, he was alternately tantalised 

cospect of safety, then plunged again into the deepest des- 

’ 3 was eight times exposed to the gauntlet.-.thr$e times tied 

to the stake.and as often thought himself on the eve of a terrible 

death. All the sentences passed upon him, whether of mercy or con¬ 
demnation, seemed to have been only pronounced ia one council, in 
order to be reversed in another. Every friend that Providence raised 
up in his favor, was immediately fallowed by some enemy, who un¬ 
expectedly interposed, and turned his short glimpse of sunshine ini® 

deeper darkness than ever. For three weeks, he was see.sawing 

between lifa and death, and during the whole time, he was perfectly 
if®. No wisdom, m foresight, or exertion, could have saved 
itn. Fortune fbught hi* battle from first to last, and seemed deter¬ 
mined to permit nothing else to interfere. Scarcely had he retched 
Kentucky, when he was embarked in a new enterprise. 

Col. George Kogers Clarke had projected an expedition against 
the hostile posts of Vincennes and Kaskaskia, and invited all Ken¬ 
tuckians, who had leisure and inclination, to join him. Kenton 
instantly repaired to his standard, and shared in the hardship and 
glory of one of the boldest, most arduous, and successful expedi¬ 
tions which has ever graced the American arms. The results of the 
campaign are well known. Secrecy and celerity were eminently 
combined in it, and Clarke shared with the common soldier, in en¬ 
countering every fatigue and braving every danger. Kenton, as 

usual, acted as a spy, and was eminently ser.viceable, but no incident 

occurred, of sufficient importance to obtain a place in these sketches. 

From that time, until the close of the Indian war in the west, Ken. 

ton was actively employed, generally in a frontier station, and oeca. 

sionally in serious expeditions. He accompanied Edwards in his 
abortive expedition against the Indian towns in 11785, and shared ini 
Wayne’s decisive campaign of s §4. 





Among the earliest and most respectable of the emigrants to Ken- 
sky, was General Benjamin Logan. His father was an Irish- 

in, who had left his own country early in the 18th ceutury, and 

, from which he subsequently removed 
Augusta county, Virginia., Here he. shortly after wardsdied^ 

He refused, however, tcfavail himself of this circumstance, and as 
the farm upon which the family resided liras too small to admit of 
a division, he caused it to be sold, and the money to be distrilbih 
ted among his brothers and sisters, reserving a portion for his 
mother. At the ag© of twenty-one, he removed from Augusta 
county to the banks of the Moisten, where, shortly afterwards, he 
purchased a farm aiiid married. In 1774, he accompanied Dun more 
in his expedition, probably as a private. In ’7ft, he removed to 
Kentucky, and soon became particularly distinguished. His person 
was striking and manly, his hair and complexion very dark, his eye 
keen and pen ting, his countenance grave, thoughtful, and expres¬ 
sive of a firmness, probity, and intelligence, whicn were imminently 
displayed throughout his life. His education was very imperfect, 
and confined, we believe, simply, to the art of reading and writing. 
Having remained in "Kentucky, in a very exposed situation, until the 
spring of *76, he returned for his family, and brought them out to a 
small settlement, called Logan’s Fort, not far from Harrodsburg. The 
Indians during this summer were so numerous and daring in their 
excursions, that Logan was compelled to remove his wife and family, 

tivated a crop of com. 

In the spring of *77, his wife returned to Logan’s Fort; 
settlers having joined him, be determined to maintain himself there at 
all risks. His courage was soon put to the test On the morning 
the 20th May, a few days after his wife had rejoined him, the 
women were milking the cows at the gate of the little fort, and some 
of the garrison attending them, when a party of Indians appesred 
and fired uoon them. One man wsb shot dead and two more 

mortally. The whole party, including one of 
ran into the fort and closed the gate.— 
The enemy quickly showed themselves on the edge of the canebrake, 
within close rifle shot of the gate, and seemed numerous and deter¬ 
mined. Having a moment’s leisure to look around, they beheld a 
spectacle, which awakened the most lively interest and compassion. 
A iiitan named Harrison, ht 1 been severely wot tided, and still l r 
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near the spot where he had fallen, within full view both of the gar- 
rison and the enemy. The poor fellow was, at intervals, endeavor¬ 
ing to crawl in the direction of the fort, and had succeeded in reaching 
a cluster of bushes, which, however, were too thin to shelter his per¬ 
son from the enemy. His wife and family were in the fort and in 
deep distress at his situation. The enemy undoubtedly forbore to 
fire upon him, from the supposition that some of the garrison would 
attempt to save him, in which case, they held themselves in readi¬ 
ness to ire upon them from the canebrake. The case was a very 
trying one. It seemed impossible to save him without sacrificing the 
lives of several of the garrison, and their numbers already were far too 
few for an effectual defence, having originally amounted to only fifteen 
men, three of whom had already been put horse de combat. Yet 
the.spectacle was s< 

distressing, that it seemed equally impossible not to make an effort to 
relieve him. Logan endeavored to persuade some of his men to ac¬ 
company him in a sally, but so evident and appalling was the clanger, 
that all at first refused, one Herculean fellow observing that he was 
a “ weakly man,” and another declaring that he was sorry for Har¬ 
rison, “ but that the skin was closer than the shirt.” At length John 
Marlin collected Inis courage, and declared Ms willingness to accom¬ 
pany Logan, saying that “ he could only die once, and that he Was 
as ready no 1 as he ever would be.” The two men opened the gate 
and started upon their forlorn expedition, Logan leading the way.— 
They had not advanced five steps, when Harrison, perceiving them, 
made a vigorous effort to rise, upon which Martin, supposing him 
able to help himself, immediately sprung back within the gale. Har¬ 
rison’s strength almost instantly failed, and he fell at full length upon 
the grass. Logan paused a moment after the desertion of Martin, 
then suddenly sprung forward to the spot where Harrison lay, 
rushing through the tremendous shower of rifle balls, which was 
poured upon him from every spot around the fort, capable of cover- 
an Indian. Seizing the wounded man in his arms, he ran with 
t to the fort, through the same heavy fire, and entered it unhurt, 
although the gate and 

his hat and clothes pierceu in several places. 

The fort was now vigorously assailed in the Indian manner, and 
as vigorously defended by the garrison. The women were all em¬ 
ployed in moulding billets, while the men were constantly at their 
posts. The weakness of the garrison was not their only grievance. 
A. distressing scarcity of ammunition prevailed, and no supply could 
be procured nearer than Holston. But how was it to be obtained! 
The fort was closely blockaded—the Indians were swarming in the 
woods, and chances were sadly against the probability of the safe 
passage of any courier through so many dangers 1 Under these 
circumstances, Logan determined to take the dangerous office upon 
himself. After encouraging the men as well as he could, with iliiie 
prospect of a safe and speedy return, he took advanta e of a dark 
night, and crawled through the Indian encampment without discovery . 
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Shunning the ordinary route through Cumberland Gap, he arrived 
at Holston by by-paths which no white man had yet trodden— 
through canebrakes and thickets; over tremendous cliffs and preci¬ 
pices, where the deer could scarcely obtain footing and where no 
vestige of any of the human family could be seen. Having obtained 
a supply of powder and lead, he returned through the same almost 
inaccessible paths to the fort, which he found still besieged and now 
reduced to extremity. The safe return of their leader inspired them 
with fresh courage, and in a few days, the appearance of Col. Bow¬ 
man's party compelled the Indians to retire. 


During the whole of this and the next year 
ceedingly troublesome. The Shawneese par 


Indians were 



an expedition was set on foot against it in 1779, in which Logan 
served as second in command. Capt. James Harrold and John 
Bulger, accompanied the expedition—the former of whom, shortly 
afterwards, perished in a lonely ramble—and the latter was killed 
at the Blue Licks. Col. Bowman commanded in chief. The de- 


tachment, amounting to one h u ndred and si xty men, consis ted entirel y 
of volunteers, accustomed to Indian warfare, and was well officered, 
with the exception of its commander. They left Harrodsburg in 
July, and took their preliminary measures so well, that they arrived 
within a mile of Chiliicothe, without giving the slightest alarm to 
the enemy. Here the detachment halted at an early hour in N the 
night, and as usual, sent out spies to examine the condition of the 
village. Before midnight they returned, and reported that the enemy 
remained unapprised of their being in. the neighborhood, and were 
in the most unmilitary security. The army was instantly put in 
motion. It was determined that Logan, with one half of the men, 
should turn to the left and march half way around the town, while 
Bowman, at the head of the remainder, should make a correspond¬ 
ing march to the right; that both parties should proceed in silence, 
until they had met at the opposite extremity of the village, when, 
having thus completely encircled it, the attack was to commence.— 
Logan, who was bravery itself, performed his part of the combined 
operation, with perfect order, and in profound silence; and having 
reached the designated spot, awaited with impatience the arrival of 
his commander. Hour after hour stole away, but Bowman did not 
appear. At length daylight appeared. Logan, still expecting the 
arrival of his Colonel, ordered the men to conceal themselves in the 


high grass, and await the expected signal to attack. Mo orders, 
however, arrived. In the mean time, the men, in shifting about 

a ^ arme( l an Indian dog, the only sentinel on duty. 

the man who had attracted his attention. Presently a solitary In- 
dian left his cabin, aud walked cautiously towards the party, halting 

frequently, rising upon tip.toes, and gazing around him. Logan’s 

party lay close, with the hope of taking him, without giving the 
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alarm; but at that instant a gun was fired in the opposite quarter of 
the town, as was afterwards ascertained, by one of Bowman's party, 
and the Indian, giving one shrill whoop, ran swiftly back to the ooun- 
cill house. Concealment was mow impossible. Lo fan's arty in¬ 
stantly sprung up from the grass, and rushed upon the village, not 
doubting for a moment that they would be gallantly supported. An 
they advanced, they perceived Indians of al ages and of both sexes 
running to the great cabin, near the centra of the town, where they 
collected in full force and appeared determined upon an obstinate 
defence. Logan instantly took possession of the hcMiiiew which had 
been deserted, and rapidly advancing from cabin to cabin, at length 
established his detachment within close rifle shot of the Indian re¬ 
now listened impatiently for the firing which should have 
the opposite extremity of the town, where 
Bowman’s party to be, but to his astonishment, 
remained quiet in that quarter. In the mean time his own position 
had become critical. The Indians had recovered from their panic, 
and kept up a close and heavy fire upon the cabins which covered 
his men. lie had piieilbi&cl his detachment so close to the re iiilbt, 
that they could neither advance nor retreat without great exposure.— 
The enemy outnumbered hi n and gave ad c; tic is of a clispos. tion 
to turn both flanks of inis position, and thus, endanger hiii retreat. 
Under these circumstances, ignorant of the condition of his com* 
mander, and cut off from communication with him, he formed the 
bold and judicious resolution, to make a moveable breant work of 
the planks which formed the floor of the cabins, and under cover of 
it to rush upon the strong hold of the enemy and carry it by main 
force. Had this gallant determi ion been carried into effect, d 
had the movement been promptly seconded, as it ought (o have been 
by Bowman, the conflict would have been 'bloody, rad the victory 
decisive. Most probably not sun Indian would have esca >e< and 
the consternation which such signal vengeance would have spread 
throughout the Indian tribes, wight have repressed their incursions 

tat before the necessary steps could be 
from Bowman, with orders **lo 
at a 








an offensive movement on their part, Logan hastily asked if 
Bowman had been overpowered by the enemy? No! Had he 
mm beheld an enemy? Mo! What then, was the cause of this 
extraordinary abandonment of a. design so prosperously begun! He 

did not know-.-the Colonel had ordered a retreat! Logan, however 

reluctantly, was compelled to obey. A retreat is always a dispirit¬ 
ing movement, and with militia, is almost certain to terminate in a 

As soon as the men were informed of the order, a 
tumultuous scene commenced. Not being buoyed 
the mutual confidence which is the offspring of discipline, and 
sustains regular soldiers under all circumstances, they no longer 
acted in concert. Each man selected the time, manner and route of 
his retreat for himself. Here a solitary Kentuckian would start up 
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bellowed 
beet of 




ti 

from behind a stump, and! scud away thro gh the grass, dodging and 
turning to avoid the balls which whistled around him. There a dozen 
men would run from a cabin, and scatter In every direction, each 
anxious to save himself, and none having leisure to attend to their 
neighbors. The Indians, astonished at seeing men route themselves 
in this manner, sallied out of their redoubts and pursued the strag¬ 
glers as sportsmen would cot up a scattered flock of wild geese.— 
They soon united themselves to Bowman’s party, who, from some 
unaccountable panic of their commander or fault in themselves, had 
stood stock stii near the spot where Logan had left them the night 
before. All was confusion. Some cursed their Colonel; some re- 

on® 

another: but all seemed that they ought 

home, without the loss of a moment 
exertions on the part of Logan, well seconded by Harroii, Bulger 
and the present Major Bedinger, of like Blue Licks, some degree of 
order was restored, and a tolerably respectable retreat commenced.— 
The Indians, however, soon surrounded them on all sides, and kept 
up a hot fire which 'began to grow fatal. Colonel Bowman appeared 
totally demented, and sat upon his horse like a pillar of stone, nei¬ 
ther giving; an order, nor taking any measures to repel the enemy.— 
The soun of the rifle shots, however, had completely restored the 
men to their senses, and they readily fanned in a large hollow square, 
took trees and returned the fire with equal vivacity. The enemy 
was quickly repelled, and the troops re-commenced their march. 

But scarcely had they advanced half a mile, when the Indians re¬ 
appeared, find again opened a. fire upon the front, rear, and both 
flanks. Again, a square was formed and the enemy repelled; but 
scarcely bad the harassed troops recommenced their march, when 
the name galling fire was opened, upon them from every tree, bush 
and llone capable of concealing an Indian. Matters now begun to 
look serious. The enemy were evidently endeavoring to detain 
them, until fresh Indians could come up in sufficient force to compel 
them to lay down their arms. The men began to be unsteady and 

was rapidly spreading 1 from the Colonel to the privates. 
At this crisis, Logan, Hanrod, Bedinger, &c., selected the boldest, 
and best mounted men, and dashing into the bushes on horseback, 
scoured the woods in every direction, forcing the Indians from their 
coverts, and cutting down as many as they could overtake. This 

decisive step completely dispersed the enemy...-and the weary and 

dispirited troops continued their retreat unmolested. They lost nine 
killed and a few others wouuded. But the loss of reputation on 
the part of the Colonel, was incalculable, for, as usual, As was the 
scapegoat upon whose head the disgrace of the miscarriage was 
No good reason has ever been assigned for the extraordinary 
of his own detachment, and the subsequent panic whieh he displayed 
when harassed in the wood, afforded room for uttspicion, that either 
the darkness of the night, or the cry of an owl (for he did not see 
the face of an enemy,) had robbed the Colonel of his usual com ge. 
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It may here be remarked, that the propriety of combined opera* 
ions with irregular troops, is at least doubtful. Different corps, 
moving by different routes upon the same point, are liable to mis¬ 
carriage from so many causes, that the measure is scarcely ever afc- 
tended with success, unless when the troops are good, the officers 
intelligent and unanimous, and the ground perfectly understood.— 
The ietervenlion of a creek, the ignorance of a guide, or the panic 
of an officer, as in the case of Bowman, may destroy the unity of 
llie operation, and expose the detachment which has reached its sta¬ 
tion in proper lime to be cut off. The signal failure of Washington, 
at Germantown, may, in a great measure, be attributed to the com¬ 
plicated plan of attack, as the several divisions arrived at different 



which raw troops have succeeded by combined operations, and many 
miscarriages in our annals, may be attributed to that circumstance.— 
Logan returned to Kentucky with a reputation increased, rather than 
diminished by the expedition. His conduct was placed in glaring 
contrast to that of his unfortunate commander, and the praise of the 
one was in exact correspondence to the censure of the other. 

No other affair of consequence occurred, until the rash and dis¬ 
astrous battle of the Blue Licks, in which we have seen, Logan was 
unable to share. He seemed to have remained quietly engapd in 
agricultural pursuits, until the summer of ’88, when he conducted 
an expedition against the north western tribes, which as usual, 
terminated in burning their villages, and cutting up their cornfields, 
serving to irritate but not to subdue the enemy. A single incident 
attending this expedition, deserves to be commemorated. Upon ap¬ 
proaching a large village of the Shawneese, from which, as usual, 
most of the inhabitants had fled, an old chief named Moluntha, came 
out to meet them, fantastically dressed in an old cocked hat, set jaun¬ 
tily upon one side of his head, and a fine shawl thrown over his 
shoulders. He carried an enormous pipe in one hand, and a tobacco 

and strutted out with 
pipe of peace with his 

eet in the field. Nothing could be more striking 
than the fearless confidence with which he walked through the fore¬ 
most ranks of the Kentuckians, evidently highly pleased with his 

own appearance, and enjoying the admiration which he doubted not, 
that his cocked hat and splendid shawl inspired. Many of the Ken¬ 
tuckians were highly amused at the mixture of dandyism and gallan¬ 
try which the poor old man exhibited, and shook hands with him 

very cordially. Unfortunately, however, he at length approached 

sweet, was as much 


never 







the si 

ing of a red flag. It happened, 
been one of the chiefs who commanded at the Blue Licks, a disaster 
which McGarv had not yet forgotten. Instead of giving him his 
hand as the others had clone,, McGary scowled upon the old man, 
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and asked 




“he recollect# 
rely repeated 



the Blue Licks!’ 
word 
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The old man received the blow without flinching for a second, and 
fell dead at the feet of his destroyer. Great excitement instantly 
prevailed in the army. Some called it a ruthless murder—and 

others swore that he had clone right—that an Indian was not to 
be regarded as a human being—but ought to be shot down as a woll 
whenever and wherever he appeared, McGary himself raved like a 

madman at the reproach of his countrymen, and declared, with many 
bitter oaths, that he would not only kill every Indian whom he met, 

peace or war, at church or market, but that he would 






else, w 

ition, and Logan, upon 
the civil affairs of the country 
an important aspect. 


return, devoted himself exc 
which about this time began to 















BLACK HAWK WAR. 

In the year 1823, the agents of the United States held a treaty at 
Prairie Du Chien, with the Sacs, Foxes, Winnebagoes, Chippewas, 
and some other tribes, for the purpose of bringing about a peace be¬ 
tween some of the tribes who were then at war with each other.— 
To effect this object, bounds were set to the territory of each tribe, 
and it was also stipulated by the treaty, that the United States should 
protect any of the Indian nations from the hostile attacks of the others, 
whenever visiting a garrison of the United States. 

About this time the lead mines, near Galena, attracted great atten¬ 
tion, and avarice and speculation drew several thousand miners beyond 
the limits of the United States, into the adjacent lands of the Win¬ 
nebagoes. This gave offence to the Indians, and a whole family* con¬ 
sisting of M. Methode, his wife and five children, were murdered 
near Prairie Du Chien, by a party of Winnebagoes, two of whom 
were afterwards taken and committed to the jail of Crawford county, 
Illinois. 

In addition to this, in the summer of 1827, in defiance of the treaty 
of Prairie Du Chien, a band of the Sacs fell upon twenty-four Chip¬ 
pewas, on a visit at Fort Snelling, and killed and wounded eight of 
them. The commandant at Fort Snelling captured four of the Sacs, 
and delivered them into the hands of the Chippewas, who immediately 
shot them. Red Bird, a Chief of the Sacs, immediately led a hand 
against the Chippewas, and was defeated. Enraged against his ill 
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success, with only three desperate companions, like himself, he 
paired to Prairie Bu Chien, and killed two white persons, and wound¬ 
ed a third, and then retired to the mouth of Bad-axe river. Here he 
augmented his force, and waylaid two keel boats that had been con¬ 
veying stores to Fort Snelling. One boat came into the ambush in 
the day time, and after a fight of four hours, escaped with the loss of 
two killed and four wounded. The other boat arrived in the night* 
and escaped without much injury* 

Not long after, Gen. Atkinson, at the head of a large force, marched 
into the Winnebago country. Here be succeeded in making prisoner® 
of Red Bird, his son, Black Hawk, Kanonekah, and others. These 

Red Bird died in prison. Some of the others 
and 


were 1 




Keokuk and Black Hawk, were the chiefs of the Sacs and Foxes 
at this time. Keokuk was in favor of peace with the whites, but 
Black Hawk, who had been imprisoned for alleged hostility, collected 
a number of the Sacs, at their principal 'tillage on the Mississippi, 
for the purpose of hostilities. They were joined by a number of 
warriors from other tribes. On the twenty-sixth of June, 1831, Gen. 
Gaines, Gov. Reynolds, and Gen. Duncan, at the head of his brigade 
of fourteen hundred mounted men, took possession of the Sac village 
without opposition. The Indians had fled across the river, and all 
but the Sacs abandoned Black Hawk, and returned home. He, 
therefore, made peace and agreed to remove with his tribe, west of 
the Mississippi. 

In the meantime, in defiance of the treaty of Prairie Du Chien, 
the Sacs fell upon the Menamenies, and murdered twenty-eight of 
their number. They also, in the spring of 1832, recrossed to the 
east bank of the Mississippi, and occupied the country upon Rock 
river, which they had by the treaty of 1831 given up. There had 

several murders committed in the northern part of Illinois, 
creek, which empties into Fox river, there was a terrible 
Two daughters of a Mr. Hall, one sixteen and the other 

e, were carried into captivity by the Indians.— 
they were lea «way, they saw their mother, and about twenty 
other persons, tomahawked and scalped. Gen. Atkinson was, there¬ 
fore, sent into the Indian country with an army, and was encamped 
at (.)gee or Dixon, on Rock river, when the news of the massacre 



eighteen 





arrived, 
under Major 
fourteenth of 


ent of about two hundred and seventy-five men 
nan, inarched in pursuit of the Indians. On the 
, they came across a small party, of whom they 
two others prisoners. On the same day, when 

night they discovered a small band of 
They therefore, mounted and rushed 
regardless of all order, several miles, until they crossed Sy¬ 
camore creek, where they fell into an ambuscade. It was moonlight 
when the fight began, and soon became so disastrous to the whites 
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that they retreated in great disorder. The Indians after discharging 
their guns rushed upon their assailants with their knives and toma¬ 
hawks, and had not the night and situation of the 
their escape, they would nearly all have been cut off. 
were killed and several wounded. Immediately after, fourteen hun¬ 
dred men marched to the scene of action, where they found the slain 
mangled and mutilated in a shocking manner 
Black Hawk assembled his forces, 
now, at a point between Rock and Wisconsin rivers. Gen. Atkin¬ 
son at the head of two* thousand troops marched to give him battle. 
The wary chief, fled to an almost impenetrable wilderness, and Gen. 
Atkinson was unable to discover the place of his encampment.— 
About this time Gen. Dodge,surprised a party of twelve Indians near 
Galena, and cut them off to a man, and Uapt. Stephenson, after a se¬ 
vere conflict in which he lost three of his own men, defeated a body 
of Indians, with the loss of six ot their number killed. Gen. Dodge 
then commenced the pursuit of a hand of Indians, and came upon 
their trail about forty miles from Fort Winnebago. They were half 
starved and flying when he came up wiih them, on the Wisconsin, 
near the old Sac village. The battle commenced in the evening.— 
The Indians left sixteen dead upon the field and carried off more 
than fifty. The whites had one man killed and four wounded. 

Being now hotly pursued by sixteen hundred troops, Black Hawk 
crossed over the Mississippi, with his warriors, above the mouth of 
the Wisconsin, leaving his women and children to descend the Wis¬ 
consin in boats. Many of their women and children fell into the hands 
of the whites, some perished with hunger, some were drowned, and 
others were scarcely saved from their famishing state. 

A battle was soon afterwards fought between the troops under Gen. 
Atkinson and Gen. Dodge, and the Indians under Black Hawk, on 
the east side of the .Mississippi, about forty miles above Prairie Du 
Chien. Black Hawk had only three hundred warriors, and the 
Americans thirteen hundred troops. The Indians were attacked on 
all sides, and were driven from covert to covert, until at length, they 
were routed with great slaughter. Some attempting to escape by 
swimming over the Mississippi, were fired upon by the artillery from 
the steamboat Warrior, and from musketry on shore, so that few 
escaped. Some escaped by land, but more than one-half of the 
whole number were left dead on the field or were killed in the river. 

Hawk, was among those who escaped, leaving behind him 
a certificate from British officers, that he had served faithfully and 
fought valiantly in the war of 1812, against the 'United States. Gen. 
Atkinson then ordered Keokuk, to (demand a surrender of Black 
Hawk and other hostile chiefs, and one hundred friendly Sacs went 

in which Black 
together with several other hostile chiefs 
were taken prisoners, and delivered to the American General. On 
the eleventh of September, 1882, Black Hawk, his two sons, the 
Prophet, Naopope, and seven others were taken on board the steam- 
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boat Winnebago, conveyed down the river and confined iii Jefferson x 
barracks, below St, Louis. 

Black Hawk, his two sons, Naopope, Wabokeishiek, Panahoe 
and Poweeshiech, were kepi in the Jefferson barracks until they 

were removed to Fortress Monroe, in 1833. On the twenty-second 

r April, they arrived at Washington city, aaul had an intercourse 

with President Jackson. The first words of Black Hawk to the 

Praident werei « AM A MAN, AND YOU ARE ANOTHER!” 

They expressed some dissatisfaction on being told that they were 

still longer to be confined, as they wished to see their wives and cliil. 

dren. The President assureel them, that their cliil dren should be 
taken care of, and dismissed them. On the twenty-sixth of April, 
the captives were taken to Fortress Monroe, situated on an island on 
the West side of the Chesapeake bay. On the third of June, 1833, 
orders were received by the commandant, for their liberation, and the 
next day they net out for home in a steamboat for Baltimore. At 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, they were visited by crowds, 
and were taken to the theatre, the circus, and shown the arsenals, 
and vessels of war, which excited their wonder at the power of the 
whites. They visited Castle Garden in New York, and Mr. Durand 
ascended in a balloon. Black Hawk, on seeing him ascend and 
unfurl his flag, exclaimed : 

“ That man if a brave* 1 do mot think he t mil ever come back . 

He must be a Sac” 

One of the other chiefs replied: 

“ If he is m Sac, he will get none of his brothers to follow in his 
trail. None of them will ever see the smoke of a wigwam. He 
will have to live alone—without any squaw ” 

When the balloon had reached so great a height, as to be cwul y a 
speck in the Heavens, the old chief exclaimed : 

“ 1 think he can go the Heavens—to the Great Spirit.” 

The chiefs were afterwards taken by the way of Albany and Buf¬ 
falo, to Chicago. Leaving Chicago, they passed up Fox River and 



and he was 

lost to the Indians forever. Having arrived at Prairie Du Chien, the 
Prophet was set at liberty. He was completely humbled. His 
village on Mock River, below Dixon, had been destroyed, and his 

cabin burned to the ground,*.—his family without a protector, and lie 

himself now obliged to find a home in the village of some neighbor. 

iiiif chief. It was about the first day of August, 1833, when Black 
Hawk and his attendants arrived at Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, 
in Illinois. Here was the place selected for their liberation 

, the principal chief of the 
he would arrive 

next day. About noon, the Indian drum, accompanied by occasional 
shouts, were heard, which announced his approach. Keokuk, the 
friendly chief of the Sacs and Foxes, was in front, with two large 
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ocaoee, lathed aide by side, with a large canopy extended orer him 
and his three wives, where he eat In all hie dignity, with the Amen* 
cm flag waving over the bow. About twenty canoes followed in hie 
train, tiled with hie folk)wen, who made the M welkin ring” with 
their wiki and eavage eongs. Proceeding up the river, they landed 

on.the opposite aide. After some time, they sailed directly across 

fci Rock Island, the rowing being acoompanied by the wild Indian 
song. Keokak was the first to land, decorated III his ornaments.— 
He then turned to his followers and said, “ The Cheat Spirit to 
sent our brother back . Let us shake hands in friendship” He 

then took Black Hawk by.the hand, and having saluted the others, 

was followed by his attendants. After 

oking 
next 

The next day Keokuk .with one hundred of his 
Hawk and his party, met Major Garland in council, in a large room 
ini the fort. Black Hawk and his son appeared quite dejected. After 
several speeches, Major Garland, informed Black Hawk, that it was 
distinctly understood by all present, that henceforth, Kec k ml 
not Black Hawk, was to be the principal Chief of the nation, that 
lie roust conform to his counsels, and that the tribe must no more be 
. divided' into two bands. 

On this being interpreted to him the old man became completely 
infuriated. The spirit and vigor of his youth broke forth like a 
volcano. He exclaimed, with great emotion: 

“ I am a man—an old man—I will not conform to the councils of 
any one—I will set for myself—no one shall govern me—I am old— 
my hair is grey—I once gave counsels to my young men. Am I to 
conform to others ? I shall soon go to the Great Spirit where I shall 

rest-.what I said to our great father at Washington, I say again*—I 

will always listen to him. I am done.” 

This was his last expiring struggle. He sat absorbed in him own 
feelings, when Keokuk spoke to him kindly in 
obtained leave to excuse his violence. This was 
Hawk was told 

In the evening the several chiefs were invited by Major Garland 
to his quarters. About seven o’clock in the evening, they arrived, 

and took their seals in silence. Speeches were now made by Pa- 

sheparho and Keokuk, in favor of a lasting friendship and perpetual 
peace with the United States, and congratulating Black Hawk and 
his friends upon their return to the tribe. Black Hawk then arose, 
and in a very calm and dejected manner, replied: 

“ I feel that I am an old manonce I could speak, but now ^ 

their hearts are good—they have been like Sacs since I left them, for 

they have taken care of my wife and children, who had no wigwam. 

I thank them for it. The Great Spirit knows that I thank them, and 
before the Sun gets behind the hills to-morrow, I shall see them—I 
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wmnt to fee tliem—I expected toon to return. I told oar Greet Father 

when in Washington that I would listen to his counsels—.I now say 

I will listen to the counsels of Keokuk. I shall soon be far 

away—I shall hare no village, no band—I shall live alone. 1 once 

listened to the Great Father (1) across the Great Waters. My father 

listened to him whose band was large. My band was once large- 

now I have no band. I tbank our Great Father (*) for what he" has 
done. He in old, 1 am old—we shall soon go to the Great Spirit, 
where we shall rest. He sent iis through his great villages. We saw 

many while men, who treated us with kindness. We felt safe—.we 

thank them. When they ah all come to the III ississippi, they eh all 

come to iny wigwam. I have none now. When those who came 

with us irate home, they will pass the place where my village once 

was. No one lives there now; all air© gone. I give you my hand ; 

we may never meet again. I shall long remember you. The Great 
Spirit will be with you and your women and children. 9 ’ 

Tlhi© party then separated m the most perfect understanding among 
themselves, and in fellowship and good feeling, to their homes beyond 
the Mississippi, never more to build their villages on the eastern side, 
where the great chieftain was born. (8) The war-whoop, which in 
183$, reverberated along the vallies of ’the Illinois, the Rock river, 
the Wisconsin, and the Upper Mississippi, is now heard no more ; . 
and the name of Black Hawk, which once roused the frontier men 
to arms, has lost its terrors. A thousand steamers have taken the 
place of the frail bark canoe of the Indian, upon the Father of waters, 
and his great tributaries. Populous towns and cities occupy the sites 
of the meagre wigwam villages, and great and powerful common¬ 
wealths, inhabited by civilized and enlightened men, have been formed 
out of the territory, which, in the inemory of many living, was the 
abode of the children of the forest, ancl the hinting gi und of the 
roaming savage .—History of the West. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE BUFFALOES, 




xhem hove 
Mississippi, 
Creeks, and 









not 


ny Indians east 

west of that river. As you move up the 
Chickasaws, the Seminoles, the Choctaws, the 
, are westerly, on the Red River and the Arkan- 
cottte the 

Piets, 






Mountains. 

The hunting grounds of the Sacs and Foxes Ire between the ri vers 
Mississippi and Missouri ? while eastward are those of the Winne- 
bagoes; and northward and northwest, the Chippcwas and Sioux. 
On the Missouri, and other rivers, are the ‘ Osages, Kanzas, Dela¬ 
wares, Kickapoos, Ottos, Poncas, Pawneeloups, Grand Pawnees,'re¬ 
publics. On the Upper Missouri, northward, are the Ricarem, who 
now have, also, the Mandan grounds. Near the Rocky Mountains, 
on the same river, are the Crows; next to them, the Shiennees; 
while further to the north may be found the Blackfcct, Blood Indians, 
Creeks, Ojibbeways, and Assinneboins. 




^ HUNTING BUFFALOES. 

Mr. Catlin, in his “Letters,” says:—' 11 1 have always counted my¬ 
self a prudent man, yet I have often waked (as it were) out of the 
delirium of the chase (into which I had fallen, as into an agitated 
sleep, and through whicn I had passed as through a delightful dream, 
where to have died would have been to have remained, 
without a struggle or 











with dirt and blood having severed company with gun and horse, the 
one lying some twenty cur thirty feet from me with a broken stock, 
and the other coolly brousing on the grass at half a mile distance, 

without man, and without other beasts remaining in sight. 

*- “ For the novice in these scenes there is much danger of his limbs 
and his life, and he finds it a hard and desperate struggle that brings 

him in at ike death of these huge monsters, except where it has 
been produced by hands that have acquired more slight and tact than 
his own. 

day 8 port 

ess difficulty and less danger 
rides without “losing his breath,” and his unagitated hand deals 
tainty in its deadly blows. 

“ The laso is a long thong of rawhide, of ten or fifteen yards in 
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lengthy made of several braids or twists, and used chiefly to catch the 
wild horse, which is done by throwing over their necks a noose 
which is made at the end of the laso with which they are “ choked 
down. 5 In running the buffaloes, or in time of war, the laso clII'Jii" 
on tbe ground at the horse’s feet, and sometimes several rods behind, 
so that if a man is dismounted, which is often the case, by the trip¬ 
ping or stumbling of the horse, he has the power of grasping to the 
laso, anil by stubbornly holding on to it, of stopping and securing 1 his 
horse, on whose back he is instantly replaced, and continuing on in 
the chase. 

“ In the dead of the winters, which are very long and severely' 

country, where horses cannot be brought into the chase 
avail, the Indians run upon the surface of the snow by the 

weight 

. sinks them down to the middle of their sides, and 
completely stopping their progress, ensures them certain and easy 
victims lo the bow or lance of their pursuers. The snow in these 
regions often lies during the winter, to the depth of three and four 
feet, being blown away from the tops and sides of the hills in many 
places, which are left are for the buffaloes to graze upon, whilst it 
is drifted in the hollows and ravines to a very great depth, mi ren¬ 
dered almost entirely impassible to all these huge animals, which, 
when closely pursued by their enemies, endeavor to plui ge thi n gh 
it, but are soon wedged in and unable to move, where they fall an 
easy prey to the Indian, who runs up lightly upon his snow shoes 
and drives his lance to their hearts. The skins are then stripped 
off, to be sold to the Fur Traders, and the carcasses left to be de¬ 
voured by the wolves. This is the season in which the greatest 
number of these animals are destroyed for their robes—they are 
most easily killed at this time, and their hair or fur being longer and 
more abundant, given greater value to the robe. 

“ The Indians generally kill and dry meat enough in 
when it is fat and juicy, to last them through the winter 

drifts of snow, than that of procuring their robes for traffic 


the fall, 
; m that 






two 

’MPP <tf 

and three feet in length, and one foot or more in width, of a hoop or 
hoops bent around for the frame, with a netting or web woven across 

with strings of raw hide, on which the feet rest, and to which they 

are fastened with straps somewhat like a skate. With these the In¬ 
dian will glide over the snow with astonishing quickness, without 
sinking clown, or scarcely leaving his track where lie has gone. 

poor buffaloes'have their enemy, man, besetting and 

modes that man 






They struggle in vain to evade his deadly shafts, when he dashes 
among them over the plains on his white horse—they plunge into 
the snow-drifts where they yield themselves an easy prey to their 
destroyers, and they also stand unwittingly and behold him, nnsus- 
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pected under the skin of a white wolf, insinuating himself and his 
fatal weapons into close company, when they are peacably grazin on 
the level prairies, and shot down before they are aware of their 
danger* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

the most formidable and most numerous of which are white, often 
sneaking about in gangs or families of fifty cur sixty in numbers, ap¬ 
pearing in distance, on the green prairies like nothing but a lock of 
sheep. Many of these animals grow to a very great size, being 1 
should think, quite a match for the largest Newfoundland dog. At 
present, whilst the buffaloes are so abundant, and these ferocious an¬ 
imals are glutted with the buffaloe’s flesh, they are harmless, and 
every 

will be the case after the 
i they must be, with scan 
are seen following about in the vicinity of herds of buffaloes and 
stand ready to pick the bones of those that the hunters leave on the 
ground, or to overtake and devour those that are wounded, which fall 
an easy prey to them. While the herd of buffaloes are together, 
they seem to have little dread of the wolf, and allow them to come 
in close company with them* The Indian then has taken advantage 
of Ups fact, and often places himself under the skin of this animal, 
and crawls for half a mile or more on his hands and knees, until he 
approaches within a few rods of the unsuspecting group, and easily 
shoots down the fattest of the throng. 

“The buffalo is a very timid animal, and shuns the vicinity of 
man with the keenest sagacity; yet, when overtaken, and harassed 
or wounded, turns upon its assailants with the utmost fury who have 
only to seek safety in flight. In their desperate resistance the finest 
horses are often destroyed; but the Indian, with his superior sagacity 
and dexterity, generally finds some effective mode of escape. [See 
Engraving A 

“During the season of the year whilst the calves are young, the 
male seems to stroll about by the side of the dam, as if for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting the young, at which time it is extremely hazardous 
to attack them, as they are sure to turn upon their pursuers, who 

to each others assistance. The buffalo calf, during 
the first six months is red, and has so much the appearance of a red 
calf in cultivated fields, that it could easily be mingled and mistaken 
amongst them. In the fall, when it changes its hair it takes a brown, 
coat for the winter, which it always retains. In pursuing a lare herd 
of buffaloes at the season when their calves are but a few weeks old, 
I have often been exceedingly amused with the curious manoeuvres of 

little thimrs. Amidst the thundering confusion of a throng 

these animals there will 

be many of the calves that lose sight of their dams 
behind by the throng, and the swift passing hunters 
to secrete themselves, when they are exceedingly put to it on a level 
prairie, where nought can be seen but the short grass of six or eight 
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iiichfii in height, an occasional bench of wild sage, a few inches 
higher, to which the poor affrighted things will iriiiii, and dropping on 
their II push their noses under it, and into the grass, where they 

will stand for hours, with their eyes shut, imagining themselves secure¬ 
ly hid, whilst they are standing up quite straight upon their hind feet 
and can easily be seen at several miles distance* It is a familiar 
amusement for us accustomed to these scenes, to retreat back over the 
ound where we have just escorted the herd, and approach these 
ijtlic trembling things, which stubbornly maintain their positions, 
with their noses pushed under the grass, and their eyes strained upon 

us, as we dismount from our horses and are passing around them.*.>— 

From this fixed position they are sure not to move, until hands are 

the shins of a novice, we can extend 

the 

furious buttings of his head, we know how.to congratulate him on 

his signal success and good luck. In these desperate struggles, for a 
moment, the little thing is conquered, and makes no further resistance. 
And I have oflen, in concurrence with a known custom of the coun¬ 
try, held iny hands over the eyes of the calf, and breathed a few 
strong breaths into its nostrils j after which I have, with my hunting 
companions, rode several miles into our encampment, with the little 
prisoner busily following the heels of my horse the whole way, as 
closely and as affectionately as its instinct would attach it to the coia* 
pany of its dam t 

“ This is one of the most extraordinary things that I have met 
with in the habits of this wild country, and although I had often heard 
of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, I am now willing to bear 
testimony to the fact, from the numerous instances which I have wit¬ 
nessed since I came into the country. During the time that I resided 
at this post, in the spring of the year, on my way up the river? I 
assisted (in numerous hunts of the buffalo, with the Fur Company's 
men,) in bringing in, in the above manner, several of these little 
prisoners, which sometimes followed for five or six miles dose to 
horses’ heels, and even into the Fur Company's Fort, and into 

horses were led. 






was successfully raising 
were to be committed to the care 

Chouteau to be transported by the return of the steamer, to his ex¬ 
tensive plantation in the vidnity of St. Louis.* 

in truly a melancholy contemplation for the traveller in this 
country, to anticipate the period which is not far distant, when the 

last of these noble animals, at the hands of white and red men, will 
IMI victims to their cruel and improvident rapacity; leaving these 
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poor lltlJNi prisonem iiiriii a wfy iiMMi -«nt. The steamer having » 
: to pexibnn, and lying a week or two on sand bars, in a country where 
i procured, they ill perished Inti on®, which In now flourishing In the extensive 
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lor ages to come, until the bones of the one and the traditions of the 
other will have vanished, and left searoe an intelligible trace behind. 

M That the reader should not think me visionary In these con tem¬ 
ptations, or romancing in making such assertions, I will hand him the 
following item of the extravagancies which are practised in these 
regions, and rapidly leading to the results which I have just named. 

w When I first arrived in this place on my way up the river, which 
was in the month of May, in 1882 , and had taken up my lodgings 
in the Fur Company’s Fort, Mr. Laidlaw, of whom I have before 
spoken, and also his .chief clerk, Mr. Halsey, and many of their 
men, as well as the chiefs of the Sioux, told me, that only a few 
before I arrived, (when an immense herd of buifeloes had 
themselves on the opposite side of the 

or six 
mid- 

spending a few hours amongst them, recmssed the river at sun-down 

and came into the Fort with fourteen hundred fresh buffalo tongue#* 
which were thrown down in a mass, and for which- they required but 
a few gallons of whiskey, which was soon demolished, indulging 
them in t little, but not harmless carouse. 

“ This profligate waste of the lives of these noble and useful ani¬ 
mals, when, from all that I could learn, not a skin or a pound of the 
meat (except the tongues,) was brought in, fully supports me in the 
seemingly extravagant predictions that I have made as to their ex¬ 
tinction, which 1 am certain is near at hand. In the above extrava¬ 
gant instance, at a season when their skins were without far and not 
worth taking off, and their camp was so well stocked with fresh and 
dried meat, that they had no occasion for using the flesh, there is a 
fair exhibition of the improvident character of the savage, and also 
of his recklessness ip catering for his appetite, so long as the present 
inducements are held out to him in his country, for its gratification. 

44 In this singular ooontry, where the poor Indians have no laws or 
regulations of society, making it a vice or an inn propriety to drink to 
excess, they think it no harm to indulge in the delicious beverage, as 
long as they are 


men 


wiser 





it to them, and most of them setting the 
by using it themselves ; and they easily acquire a taste, that 
catered for, where whiskey is soli at sixteen dollars per gallon, soon 
impoverishes them, and must soon strip the skin from the last buf¬ 
falo’s 'buck that lives in their country, to “be dressed by their 
squaws” and vended to the Traders for a pint of diluted alcohol. 

the above remarks it will be seen, that! not only the 
men, but red men and white, have aimed destruction at the rac 
these animals ; and with them, beasts have turned hunters of buffa¬ 
loes in this country, slaying them, however, in less numbers, and for 
far more laudable purposes than that of selling their skins. The 
white wolves, of which l have spoken in a former epistle, follow the 
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herein! of buffaloes, an I have said, from one season to another, glut¬ 
ting themselves on the careaafiea of those that fall by the deadly 
shafts of their enemies, cur linger with disease or old age to be des- 

these sneaking cormorants, who are ready at all times 
lieve them from the pangs of a lingering death. 

“ Whilst the herd is together, the wolves never attack them, as 
they instantly gather for combined resistance, which they effectually 
make. But when the herds are travelling, it often happens that an 

aged cur wounded one, lingers at a.distance behind, and when fairly 

out of sight of the herd, is set upon by these voracious hunters, 
which often gather to the number of fifty cur more, and are sure at 
last to torture him to death,and use him up at a meal. The buffalo, 

last 

moment for the right of life-.-and oftentimes deals death by whole¬ 

sale, to his canine assailants, which he Is tossing into the air or 
stamping to death under his feet. 

“ During my travels in these regions, I have several times come 
across swell a gang of these animals surrounding an old or a wounded 
bull, where it would seem, from appearances, 3iat they had been for 
several days in attendance, and at intervals desperately engaged in 
the effort to take his life. But a short time since, as one of my 
hunting companions and myself were returning to our encampment 
with our horses loaded with meat, we discovered at a distance, a 
huge bull, encircled with a gang of white wolves; we rode up as 
near as we could without driving them away, and being within pistol 
shot, we had a remarkably good view, where I sat for a few mo¬ 
ments and made a sketch in my note book ; after which, we rode up 
and gave the signal for them to disperse, which they instantly did, 
withdrawing themselves to the distance of fifty cur sixty rods, when 
we found, to our great surprise, that the animal had made desperate 
resistance, until his eyes were entirely eaten out of his head—the 
grizzle of his nose was mostly gone—his tongue was half eaten off, 
and the skin and the flesh of his legs torn almost literally into strings. 
In this tattered and tom roud^ 

minutes, to enjoy a sort of parley, recovering strength and preparing 
to resume the attack in a few moments again. In this group, 9 ome 

were reclining, to gain breath, whilst others were sneaking about and 
licking their chaps in anxiety for a renewal of the attack; and others, 
less lucky, had been crushed to death-by the feet or the horns of the 
bull. I rod© nearer to the pitiable object as he stood bleeding ami 

trembling before me, and said to him, 44 Now is your time, old fellow, 
and you had better be off.” Though blind and nearly destroyed, 

there seemed evidently to be a recognition of a friend in 

up, and, trembling with excitement, dashed 
speed upon the prairie, in a straight line. We turned our horses 
and resumed our march, and when we had advanced a mile cur more, 
we looked back, and on our left, where we saw again the ill-fated 
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led by his tormentors, to whose insatiable voracity 
soon fell a victim.” 


Mr. Catlin, in a letter dated at the 





Stone 


“ The several tribes of Indians inhabiting the regions of the Upper 
Missouri, and of whom I spoke in my last letter, are undoubtedly the 

inest looking, best equipped, aid most beautifully costumed of any 
on the Continent. They live in a country well-stocked with buffaloes 
and wild-horses, which furnish them an excellent and easy living 5 

their atmosphere is pure, which produces good health and long life ; 
and they are the most independent and the happiest races of Indians 
I have met with: they are all entirely in 





surpass 

in beauty and grace, some of their games and amusements—their 
gambols and parades, of which I shall speak and paint hereafter* 

** As far as my travels have yet led me into the Indian country, I 
have more than realized my former predictions that those Indians 
wtio could be found most entirety in a state of nature, with the least 
knowledge of civilized society, would be found to be the most cleanly 
in their persons, elegant in their dress and manners, and enjoying 
life to the greatest perfection^ Of such tribes, perhaps the Crows 
and Blackfeet stand first; and no one would be able to appreciate 
the richness and elegance (and even taste too,) with which some of 
these people dress, without seeing them in their own country. I 
will do all I can, however, to make their looks as well as customs 
known to the world; I will paint with my brush and scribble with 
my pen, and bring their plumes and plumage, dresses, weapons, &c., 
and every thing but the Indian himself, to prove to the world the 
assertion which I have made above. 

“ Every one of these ted sons of the forest (or rather of the 
prairie) is a knight and lord—his squaws are his slaves ; the only 
things which he deems worthy of his exertions are to mount his snort 
ing steed, with his bow and quiver slung, bis arrow and 
his arm, and his long lance glistening in the war parade ; 
of all his plumes and trappings, armed with a simple bow 
to plunge his steed amongst the flying herds of buffaloes, and wi 
his sinewy bow, which he seldom bends in vain, to drive deep 
life's fountain the whizzing arrow. 

“ The buffalo herds, which graze in almost countless numbers on 
these beautiful prairies, afford them an abundance of meat; and so 
much is it preferred to all other, that the deer, the elk, and the ante¬ 
lope sport upon the prairies in the greatest security ; as the Indians 
seldom kill them, unless they want their skin for a dress. 

speaking bison) is a noble animal 
the vast prairies, from the borders of 

son’s Bay on the north. Their size is somewhat above that of our 
common bullock, and their flesh of a delicious flavor, resembling and 
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;ualing tiisi of fill bee f. Their flash which iseasily procured, furnish 
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the savage of these vast regions the means of a wholesome and good 
subsistence, and they live almost exclusively upon it—converting the 
skins, horns, hoofs and bones, to the construction of dresses, shields, 
bows, &c. The/ buffalo bull is one of the most formidable and 
frightful looking animals in the world when excited to resistance ; his 
kmg shaggy mane hangs in great profusion over bis neek and shoul¬ 
ders and often extends quite down to the ground. The cow far less 
in stature, and less ferocious; though not much less Wild and frightful 
in her appearance. 

44 The mode in which these Indians kill this noble animal is spirit- 
thrilling in the extreme; and I most in a future epistle give 

see the fun, and have often shared in it my: 
ran mv horse bv their sides to see how the thing 

plendid scenes, 

which 1 am industriously putting upon the canvsss. 

44 They are $dl (or nearly so) killed with arrows and the lance, 
while at full speed; and the reader may easily imagine,-that these 
scenes afford the most spirited and picturesque views of the sport¬ 
ing kind that can possibly he seen. 

44 At present, I will give a little sketch of a bit' of fan I joined -in 
yesterday, with Mr. M’Kenzle and a numb rof his men, without the 
company or aid of Indians. 

44 1 mentioned the other day that M’Kenzie’s table from day to day 
groans under the weight of buffalo tongues and beavers’ tails, and 
other luxuries of this western land. He has within his Fort a spa- 
cious ice-house, in which he preserves hi« meat fresh for any length 
of time required; and sometimes, when his larder runs low, he starts 
out, rallying some five or six of his best hunters (not to hunt, but to 
4 go for meat.’) He leads the party, mounted on his favorite buffalo 
horse (£. e. the horse amongst his whole group which is {jest trained 
to run the buffalo,) trailing a light and short gun in his hand, such a 
one as he can most easily reload whilst his horse is at foil speed. 

over the prairies; and such was the plight in which our 
lead, and I, and then Mons. Oardon, and Ba’tiste De¬ 
fends and Tullock (who is a trader amongst the Grows, and is here 

at this time, with a large party of that tribe,) and there were several 
others whose names I do not know. 

64 As we were mounted and ready to start, M’Kenftie (tolled up 

some four or ive of his men, and then told them to follow immedi* 

trail, with as many one-horse carts, which they were to 












will find us on the plain yonder, between the 
souri rivers, with meat enough Hu- load you home, 
yonder bluff has just told us" by his signals, that there 
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watch on 
are cattle 
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plenty on ipot, &n# we site going there as tat as possible.’ We 
ail crossed the river* aid galloped away a couple of miles or so, 
when we mounted the blufff and to be sure* as was said, there was 
in full view of us a fine herd of some four or five hundred buffaloes, 
perfectly at rest, and in their own estimation (probably) perfectly 
secure. Some were grazing, and others were lying down and deep¬ 
ing ; we advanced within a iHiew so,of them in full view, and came 
to a halt. Mons. Chardon ■ ‘ tossed the feather’ (a custom always 
observed, to try the course,of the wind,) and we commenced ‘strip¬ 
ping’ as it is termed (iiu p every man .Strips himself and his horse of 
extraneous and unnecessary appendage of dress, &e., that might be 
an incumbrance in running ;) hats are laid off, and eo&t&—and' 
pouches; sleeves are rolled up, a 
the head, and another around the waistr—cartnages are 
placed in the waistcoat pocket, or a half dozen bullets 4 thro wed into 
mouth,’ &c., &c, f all of which takes some ten or fifteen minutes, 
is not, in appearance or effect, unlike a council of war. Our 
leader lays the whole plan of the chase, and preliminaries all fixed, 
guns charged and ramrpds in our hands, we mount and start for the 
onset. The horses are' all trained for this business, and seem to en¬ 
ter into it with as much enthusiasm, and with an restless a spirit as 
the riders themselves. While 4 stripping’ and mounting, they exhibit 
the most restless impatience; and when ‘approaching’—(which is, 
all of us abreast, upon a slow walk, and in a straight line towards 
the herd, until they discover us and run.) they ail seem to have caught 
entirely the spirit of the chase, for the laziest nag amongst them 
prances with an elasticity in his step—champing his bit—his ears 
eiect-r-his eyes strained out of his head, and fixed upon the game 
before him, whilst he .trembles under the saddle of his rider." In 
this way we carefully and silently marched, until within some forty 
or fifty rods ; when the herd discovering us, wheeled and laid their 
course in amass. At this instant we started! (and ail must start, 

those steeds at that moment 

, in a 
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in the throng, and soon dashed 




ight—he was after the fattest and the fastest. I had discov- 

whose shoulders towered above the whole band, and 
through the whole crowd to get alongside of him. 
went not for ‘meat,’ but for a trophy ; I wanted his head and horns. 

along through the thundering mass, as they swept away 

plain, scarcely able to tell whether I was on a buffalo’s back 

horse-.-hit, and hooked, asd jostled about, till at length I found 

myself alongsideof my game, when I gave him ashot, as I passed him. 

directions about me, but I heard them not. 
trampling throng, Ajons. Chardon had wounded a 
at this moment was passing him again with his piece level¬ 
led for another shot; they were both at full sprod and I also, within 
the reach of the muzzle of my gun, when the bull instantly turned 


or 
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upon In in horns, and the ground received 
who made a frog’s leap of some twenty feet or 

almost under nn 



and 

poor Chardon, who made* a 

more over the bull’s back, and almost under my horse 
wheeled my horse as soon as possible and rode 
poor Chardon, gasping to start his breath again; and within a few 
aces of him his huge victim, with his heels high in the air, and the 

iffy 



lorse lying across him. 1 dismounted instantly, but Chardon was 

feeling 

for his gun, which lay about 
spare 


Heaven 



■hi© 


you hurt, Chardon? 




.........—no,. 

not. Oh! this is 
this is a hard 

m im m * 

poor 


hi© 



much, Mona. Catline— 
ground here—hie— 
in a few moments 

w 

o took his horse by the bit; which then 

opened its eyes, and with a hie and a ugh .- .uohkI sprang upon its 

feet.shook off the dirt.and here we were, all upon our legs again, 

save the bull, whose fate had been more sad than that of either. 

“I turned my eyes in the direction where the herd had gone, and 
our companions in pursuit, and nothing could be seen of them, nor 
indication, except the cloud of dust which they lei behind them. 

At a little distance on the right, however, I beheld my huge victim 
endeavoring to make as much head-way as he possibly could, from 
this dangerous ground, upon three legs. I galloped off to him, and 
at my approach he wheeled around-^-and bristled up for battle; he 
seemed to know perfectly well that he could not escape from me, 
and resolved to meet his enemy and death as bravely m possible. 

“ I found that my shot had entered him a little too far forward, 
breaking one ©C Ms shoulders, and lodging in his breast, and from his 
very great weight it was impossible for him to make much advance 
upon me. As I rode up within a few paces of him he would bristle 
up ^ wiill . fory enough in his looks alone, almost to annihilate me; 
and making one lunge at me, would fall upon his neck and 
nose, so that I found the sagacity of my horse enough to keep me 
out of reach of danger: and I drew from my pocket my sketch-book, 

„ w across my lap, and commenced taking his likeness.— 
He stood stiffened up, and swelling with awful vengeance, which 
was sublime for a picture, but which he could not vent upon me. I 
rode around him and sketched him in numerous attitudes, sometimes 
he would lie down, and I would then sketch him, then throw my cap 
at him, and rousing him on liiii legs, rally a new expression, and 
sketch him again. 

“In this way I added to my sketch-book some invaluable sketches 
this grim-visaged monster, who knew not that he was standing for 
his likeness. 

“ No man on earth can imagine what is the look and expression 
of such a subject before him as this was. I defy the world to pro¬ 
cure another animal that can look so frightful as a huge buffalo bull, 
when wounded as he was, turned around for battle, and swelling 
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with rage;—his eyes bloodshot, and his long shaggy mane hanging 
to the ground,—his mouth open, and his horrid rage hissing in 
streams of smoke and blood from his mouth and through his nostrils, 
as he is bending forward to spring upon his assailant. 

After I had had the requisite time and opportunity for using my 
jencil, M’Kenzie and his companions came walking their exhausted 
horses back from the'chase, and in our rear came four or five carts 
to carry home the meat. The party met from all quarters around 
me am! my buffalo bull, whom I then shot in the head and finished. 
And being seated together for a few minutes, each one took a smoke 
of the pipe, arid recited his exploits, and his ‘coups’ or deaths; 
when all parties had a hearty laugh at me, as a novice, for having 
aimed at an old bull, whose ilesh was not suitable for food, and the 
carts were escorted on the trail to bring away the meat, I rode back 
with Mr. M’Kenzie, who pointed out five cows which he had kil¬ 
led. and all of them selected as the fattest and sleekest of the herd. 
This astonishing feat was all performed within the distance of one 
mile—all were killed at full speed, and every one shot through the 
heart, In the short space of time required for a horse under * full 
whip,’ to run the distance of one mile he had discharged his gun five, 
and loaded it four times—selected his animals, and killed at ©very 
shot! There were six or eight others kilted at the same time, which 
altogether furnished, as will be seen, abundance of freight for the 
carts; which returned, as well as several paekhorses, loaded with 
the choicest parts which were cut from the animals, and the remain¬ 
der of the carcasses left a prey for the wolves, 

“ Such is tli© mode by which white men live in this country—such 
is the way by which they get their food, and such is one of their 
delightful amusements—at the hazard of every bone in one’s body, 
to feel the fine anti thrilling exhileration of the chase for a moment, 
and then as often to upbraid and blame himself for his folly and im* 
prudence.” 
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Mr. John May, a gentleman of Virginia, had 1 , at an early period, 

been appointed surveyor of the Kentucky lands, and had become so 
extensively involved in business, as to require the aid of a clerk. In 
1789, he employed Mr. Charles Johnston, a young man scarcely 





er to K 

inia in the autumn 
of notice; and in the month of February, 1790, it became necessary 
for them to return to Kentucky, in order to complete the business 
which had been left unfinished on the former trip. Heretofore, they 
had travelled by land, but on the present occasion, May determined 
to descend the Great Kenawha and Ohio by water. They, accord¬ 
ingly, travelled by the usual route to Green Briar court house, where 
the town of Lewisburg has since been built, and from thence crossed 
the wilderness which lay between that point and the Great Kenawha. 
After suffering much from the weather, which was intensely cold, 
they at length reached Kelley’s station upon the Kenawha, from 
which point May proposed to embark. Having purchased a beat, 
such as was then used for the navigation of the western waters, they 
embarked in company with Mr. Jacob Styles, a gentleman of Vir¬ 
ginia, who had at that time a stock of dry goods intended for Lexing¬ 
ton, and: without any accident, in the course of a few days, they 
arrived at Point Pleasant. Here there was an accession to their 
number of three persons, a man named Flinn and two sisters of the 
name of Fleming. Flinn was a 

Miss 







natives of Pittsburi 

were on their way to Kentucky. 

During their short stay at Point Pleasant, they learned that roving 
bands of Indians were constantly hovering upon either bank of the 
Ohio, and were in the habit of decoying boats ashore under various 
pretences, and murdering or taking captives all who were on board ; 
so that, upon leaving Point Pleasant, they determined that no con¬ 
siderations should induce them to approach either shore, but steeling 
their hearts against every entreaty, that they would resolutely keep 
the middle of the current, and leave distressed individuals to shift 

was maintained the 
freshet was in its 
of their embarkation, and their boat was wafted 
stream. There was no occasion to use the side oars, and it was only 

40 
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necessary for one individual^! a time to watch throughout the night, 
at the steering oar, in order to keep the boat in the current. So long 
as this could be done, they entertained no dread of any number of 
Indians on either shore, as boarding had hitherto formed 
their plans, and was supposed to be impracticable, so 
were on board of the boat. 

the morning of the 20th of March, when near the junction 

Scioto, they were awakened at daylight by Flinn, whose turn it 
was to watch, and informed that danger was at hand. All sprung to 
their feet, and hastened upon deck without removing their night-caps 

or completing their dress. The cause of Flinn 1 " s alarm was quickly 
evident. Far down the river a smoke was seen, ascending in thick 
wreaths above the trees, and floating * 









-and who was there to kindle a fire in the wilderness which 
them? No one doubted that Indians were in front, and 
the only question to be decided was, upon which shore they lay, for 
the winding of the liver, and their distance from the smoke, rendered 
it impossible at first to ascertain this point. As the boat drifted on, 
however, it became evident that the lire was upon the Ohio shore, 
and it was determined to put over to the opposite side of the river. 
Before this could be done, however, two white men ran down upon 
the beach, and clasping their hands in the most earnest manner, 
imploring the crew to take them on board. They declared that they 
had been taken by a party of Indians in Kennedy’s bottom, a few 
days before—had been conducted across the Ohio, and had just 
effected their escape. They added, that the enemy was in close 

C rsuit of them, and that their death was certain, unless admitted on 
ard. Resolute hi their purpose, on no account to leave the middle 
of the stream, and strongly suspecting the suppliants of treachery, the 
party paid no attention to their entreaties, but steadily pursued their 
course down the river, and were soon considerably ahead of them.— 
The two W'hite men ran down the bank, in a line parallel with the 

their entreaties were changed into the most 



began to relax, r linn 
their youth to undervalue danger from the Indians, earnestly insisted 
upon going ashore, and relieving the white men, and even the 

incredulity of May began to yield to the persevering importunity of 
the suppliants. A parley took place. May called to them from the 
deck, of the boat where he stood in his night-cap and drawers, and 

demanded the cause of the large fire, the smoke of which had caused 
so much alarm. The white men positively denied that there was 
any fire near them. This falsehood ^tvas so palpable,^th srt May*s 

upon continuing their course without paying the slightest 
attention to the request of the men. This resolution was firmly 
seconded by Johnson and Skyles, and as vehemently oppdsed by 
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and the Miss Flemings, for, contrary to all established rales of 


nff 

the females were a) 

FI inn urged 






vote with the males 
n gave every 





iicular circumstances attending their capture and escape, to give 
to the suspicion that their story was invented for the occasion, and 
added, that it would be a burning shame to them and then's forever, 
if they should permit two countrymen to fall a, sacrifice to the sava- 

f e!E! when so slight a, risk c>ii their part would suffice to relieve them. 

lie acknowledged that they had lied in relation to the fire, bat declar¬ 
ed himself satisfied that it was only because they were fearful of 
acknowledging the truth, lest the crew should suspect that Indians 

vicinity. The controversy became warm, 




At this time, Flinn made a second proposal, which, according to 
his method of reasoning, could be carried into effect, without the 
slightest risk to any one but himself. They were now more than a 
mile below the pursuers. He proposed that May should only touch 
the hostile shore long enough to permit him to jump out. That it 
was impossible for Indians, (even admitting that they were at hand,) 
to arrive in time to arrest the boat, and even should any appear, they 
could immediately put off from shore and abandon him to his fate. 
That he was confident of being able to outrun the red devils, if they 
saw him first, and was equally confident of being able to see them 
as soon as they could see him. May remonstrated upon so unne¬ 
cessary an exposure—but Flinn was inflexible, and in an evil hour, 
the be at was directed to the shore. They quickly discovered, what 
ought to have been known before, that they could not float as swiftly 
after leaving the current as while borne along by it, and they were 
nearly double the time in making the shore that they had calculated 
upon. When within reach Flinn leaped fearlessly upon the hostile 
bank, and the boat grated upon the sand. At that moment, five or 
six savages, ran up out of breath, from the adjoining wood, and 



regain 

cd, however, in such rapid succession, that the beach was quickly 

crowded by them, and May called out to his companions to cease 

firing and come to the oars. This was done, but it was too tale. 

The river, as we have already observed, was very high, and their 
clumsy and unwieldy boat, had become entangled in the boughs of 

trees which hung over the water, so that after the most desperate 

r were compelled to relinquish the attempt 









Fhcir horses, of which they had a great number on board, had bro- 
their halters, and mad with terror were plunging so furiously as 
expose them to a danger scarcely less dreadful than that which 
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menaced them from shore. In addition to this, none of them had 
ever beheld a hostile Indian before, (with the exception of May. 
the furious gestures and appalling yells of the enemy 
to their hearts which had almost deprived them 
Seeing it impossible to extricate themselves, they ail lay down upon 
their faces, in such parts of the boat, as would best protect them 
from the horses, and awaited in passive helplessness, the approach 
of the conquerors. The enemy, however, still declined boarding:, and 
contented themselves with pouring ini am incessant fire, by which all 
the horses were killed, anci which at length began to grow fatal to 
the crew. One of the females received a bail in her mouth which 
had passed immediately over Johnston’s head, and almost instantly 
expired. Styles, immediately afterwards, was sevi 
both shoulders, the ball striking the right shoulder 
transversely along his back. The fire seemed to grow hotter every 
moment, when, at length May arose and waved his night-cap above 
his head as a signal of surrender. He instantly received a ball in 
the middle of the forehead and fell perfectly dead by the side of 
Johnston, covering him with his blood. 

Now, at last, the enemy ventured to board. Throwing themselves 
into the water, with their tomahawks in their hands, a dozen or 
twenty swam to the boat, and began to climb the sides. Johnston 
stood ready to do the honors of the boat, and presenting his hand to 
each Indian in succession, he helped them over the side to the num¬ 
ber of twenty. Nothing could appear more cordial than the meeting. 
Each Indian shook him by the fiand, with the usual salutation of 
“How de do,” in passable English, while Johnston encountered 
every visiter with an affectionate squeeze, and a forced smile in 
which terror struggled with civility. The Indians then passed on 

to Skyles and the surviving Miss Fleming, where the demonstra. 

lions of mutual joy were not quite so lively. Skyles was writhing 
under a painful wound, and the girl was sitting by the dead body of 
her sister. Having shaken hands with all of their captives, the In¬ 
dians proceeded to scalp the dead, which was done with great cool¬ 
ness, and the reeking scalps were stretched and prepared upon hoops 

usual process of urying, immediately before the eyes 
survivors. The boat was then drawn ashore, and its contents exam¬ 
ined with great greediness. Poor Skyles, in addition to the pain 
of his wounds, was compelled to witness the total destruction of his 
property, by the hand of these greedy spoilers, who tossed his silks, 

cambric, and broadcloth into the dirt, with the most reckless in differ. 

ence. At length they stumbled upon a keg of whiskey. The priae 
was eagerly seized, and every thing else abandoned. The Indian 
who ‘ had found it, carried it ashore and was folio wed by the rest wi th 
tumultuous delight. A large fire nearly fifty feet long was kindled, 
and victors and vanquished indiscriminately huddled around it, As 

prisoners, but unfortunate¬ 
ly, Johnston was handsomely dressed in a broadcloth surtout, reel 
vest, fine ruffled shirt and a new pair of booixi. The Indians began 
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him attentively, 



at length one of them, whose name he 









to him, and gave the skirt of his coat two or three hard pulls, accom* 
panted by several gestures which were not to be mistaken. John¬ 
ston stripped off his coat, and very politely handed it to him. His 
red waistcoat was now exposed to full view and attracted great atten¬ 
tion. Chick-a-tommo, • Hugh! you big Cappatain !’ Johnston hasti- 

Iy assured him that he was mistaken, that he was no officer—.nor 

had any connection with military affaire whatever. The Indian 
then drew himself up f pointed with his finger to his breast, and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Me Cappatain ! all desed pointing to his men, ‘ my sogers!’ 

filthy garment, which had not, probably, been washed for six 
months,) and the other upon Johnston’s ruffles, cried out in English, 
‘Swap! Swap!’ at the same time, giving' the ruffles a gentle pull 
with nis dirty fingers. Johnston, conquering his disgust at the pro¬ 
posal, was about to comply, and had drawn his shirt over his head, 
when it was violently pulled back by another Indian, whose name, 
he afterwards learned, was Tom Lewis. His new ally then re¬ 
proached the other Indian severely for wishing to take the shirt from 
a prisoner’s back in such cold weather, and directly afterwards threw 
his own blanket over Johnston’s shoulders. The action was accom¬ 
panied by a look so full of compassion and kindness, that Johnston, 
who had expected far different treatment, was perfectly astonished. 
He now saw that native kindness of heart and generosity of feeling 
was by no means rare even among savages. 

The two white men who had decoyed them ashore, and whose 
names were Divine and Thomas, now appeared, and look their seats 
by the sides of the captives. Sensible of the reproach to which they 
had exposed themselves, they hastened to offer an excuse for their 
conduct. Thev declared that they really had been taken in Kenne- 



done. They concluded by some common place expressions of 
regret for the calamity which they had occasioned, and declared that 
their own misery was aggravated at beholding that of their country¬ 
men! In short, words were cheap with them, and they showered 
them out in profusion. But Johnston and Skyles’ sufferings had been 
and still were too severe, to permit their resentment to be appeased 
by such light atonement. Their suspicions of the existence of wil¬ 
ful and malignant treachery on the part of the white men, (at least 
one of them,) were confirmed by the report of a negro, who quickly 


of the white men, (at least 









extremely averse to having any share in the treachery, but had been 
overruled by Divine, who alone had planned, and was most active m 
the execution of the project, haying" received a promise from the 
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tans, that, in case of success, his own liberty should be restored 
him. This report has been amply confirmed by subsequent 







a girl and a boy, came down to the fire, and 
seated themselves. The children had lately been taken from Ken¬ 
tucky. Skyles’ wound now became excessively painful, and Flinn, 

who, in the course of his adventurous life, had picked up some 
knowledge of surgery, was permitted to examine it. He soon found 
it necessary to make an incision, which was done very neatly with a 

razor. An old squaw then washed the wound, and having caught 
the bloody water in a tin cup, presented it to Skyles, and requested 

it, assuring him that it would greatly accelerate the 




ing or lounging around the fire. No sentinels were posted in order 
to prevent a surprize but each man’s gun stood immediately be¬ 
hind him, with the breech resting upon the ground, and the 
barrel supported against a small pole, placed horizontally upon two 
forks. Upon the slightest alarm, every man could have laid his 
hand upon his own gun. Their captors were composed of small 
detachments from several tribes. Much the greater portion be¬ 
longed to the Shawnees, but there were several Delawares, Wy- 
andotts, and a few wandering Cherokees. After smoking, they 
proceeded to the division of their prisoners. Flinn was given to 
a Shawnee warrior—Skyles to an old crabbed, ferocious Indian of 
the same tribe, whose temper was sufficiently expressed in his 
countenance, while Johnston was assigned to a young Shawnee 
chief, whom he represented as possessed of a disposition which' 
would have done him honor in any age or in any nation. His 
name was Messhawa, and he had just reached the age of man¬ 
hood. His person was tall, and expressive rather of action than 
strength, his air was noble, and his countenance mild, open, and 

possessed great influence 








the side of humanity. The surviv- 
Miss Fleming was given to the Cherokees, while the Wyan- 
dotts and the Delawares were allowed not to share in the distri¬ 
bution. No dissatisfaction, however, was expressed. The divis¬ 
ion had been proclaimed by an old chief in a loud voice, and a 
brief gulteral monosyllable announced their concurrence, 
distribution of their captives, Flinn, 
dered to prepare four additional oars, 
taken, as they had determined to man 
should be encountered during their 




After the 
Thomas, were or- 
which they had 
such other boats 
Ohio. These 




he Indians arose early and prepared for an 
encounter, expecting, as usual, that boats would be passing. They 
dressed their scalp tufts, and painted their faces in the most approved 
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manner, before a pocket glsiss which each carried with him, grim- 
macing, and frowning in order to drill their featnres to the expres- 
sion of the most terrific passions. About ten o’clock a eanoe, con¬ 
taining six men, was seen, slowly and laboriously ascending the river 
upon the Kentucky shore. All the prisoners were immediately or¬ 
dered to descend the bank to the water’s edge and deeoy the ca¬ 
noe within reach of the Indian gum, Johnston, with whatever 
reluctance, was compelled to accompany the rest. Divine on this, 
as on the former occasion, was peculiarly active aid ingenious in strat- 
agents, lie invented a lamentable story of their canoe having been 
overset and of their starving condition, destitute as they were of 
either guns or axes. It was with agony that Johnston beheld the 
canoes put off from the Kentucky shore, and move rapidly towards 








below them that they could not distinguish the repeated signs which 
Johnston made, warning them to keep off. The Indians perceiving 
how far the canoe was driven below them, ran rapidly down the 
river, under cover of the woods, and concealed themselves among 
the willows, which grew in thick clusters upon the bank. The 
unsuspecting canoemen soon drew near, and when within sixty yards, 
received a heavy fire which killed every man on board. Some fell 
into the river, and overset the canoe, which drifted rapidly down 
the current, as did the bodies of the slain. The Indians sprung 
into the water, and dragging them ashore, tomahawked two of them, 
who gave some signs of life, and scalped the whole. 

Scarcely had this been done, when a more splendid booty appeared 
in view. It happened that Captain Thomas Marshall, Of the Vir¬ 
ginia artillery, with several other gentlemen, was descending the 
Ohio, hating embarked only one day later than May. They had 
three boats weakly manned, but heavily ladened with horses and dry 
goods, intended for Lexington, About twelve o’clock on the second 
day of Johnston’s captivity, the little flotilla appeared about a mile 
above the point where the Indians stood. Instantly all was bustle 



they used their utmost exertions to bring them along side of the en¬ 
emy. The three boats came down very rapidly and were soon im¬ 
mediately opposite their enemy# The Indians opened a heavy fire 
upon them, and stimulated their rowers to their utmost efforts. The 
boats became quickly aware of their danger, and a warm contest of 
skill and strength took place. There was an interval of one hundred 
yards between each of the three boats in view. The hindmost was 
for a time in great danger. Having but one pair of oars, and being 






which greatly outnumbered her both in oars and men. The Indians 
quickly came within rifle shot, and swept the deck with an incessant 
fire, which rendered it extremely dangerous for any of the crew to 
show the in selves. Captain Marshall was on board of the hindmost 
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boat, aid maintained his position at the steering oar, in defiance of 
the shower of balls which flew around him. He stood in his shirt 
sleeves with a red silk handkerchief bound around his head, which 
afforded a fair mark to the enemy, and steered the boat with equal 
steadiness and skill, while the crew below relieved each other at the 
oars. The enemy lost ground from two circumstances. In their ea¬ 
gerness to overtake the whites, they had left the current, and at¬ 
tempted to cut across the river from point to point, in 
the distance. In doing so, however, they lost the force of the cur¬ 
rent, and quickly found themselves dropping astern. In addition to 
this, the whites conducted themselves with equal coolness and dexter¬ 
ity. The second boat waited for the hindmost, and received her crew 
on board, abandoning the goods and horses, without scruple, to the 

she shot rapidly ahead, 
and quickly overtook the foremost boat, which in like manner, re¬ 
ceived her crew on board, abandoning the cargo as before, and having 
six pair of oars, and being powerfully manned, she was soon beyond 
the reach of the enemy’s shot. The chase lasted more than an hour. 
For the first half hour, the fat© of the hindmost boat hung in mourn¬ 
ful suspense, and Johnston, with agony, looked forward to the prob. 

ability of its capture. The prisoners were compelled to labor hard 
it the oars, but they took care never to pull together, and by every 
means in their power, endeavored to favor the escape of their friends. 

At length, the Indians abandoned the pursuit and turned their 
whole attention to the boats which had been deserted. The booty 
surpassed their most sanguine expectations. (Several fine horses 
were on ’board, and flour, and chocolate in profusion* Another 
keg of whiskey was found and excited the same immoderate joy 
as at first. It was unanimously determined to regale themselves in 
a regular feast, and preparations were made to carry their resolution 
into effect. A large kettle of chocolate and sugar, of which the su¬ 
gar formed the greater part, was set upon the fire, which an old Bquaw 
stirred with a dirty stick. Johnston was promoted on the spot to 
rank of cook, and received orders to bake a number of flour cakes 

and 

was most disgustingly stained by having been applied to a horse’s 
sore back, was given him as a tray, and being repeatedly ordered to 
“ make haste,” he entered upon his new office with great zeal. By 
mixing a large portion of sugar with some dumplings, which he boiled, 
in chocolate, he so delighted the palates of the Indians, that they 
were enthusiastic in their praises, arid announced their intention of 
keeping him in his present capacity as long as he remained with 
them. The two kegs which had been carefully guarded were now 
produced, and the mirth began to border on the “fast and furious.” 
A select band, as usual, remained sober, in order to maintain order 
and guard against surprize, but the prisoners were invited to get 
drunk with their red brothers. Johnson and Skyles declined the in¬ 
vitation, but Fiinn, without waiting to be asked twice, joined the rev¬ 
ellers, arid soon be came as drunk as any of them. In this situation 
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filter into a, licit dispute with ait Indian, which* after much abuse 


*pa 

cun both sides, terminated Ini blows, and his antagonist received a sad 

battering. Several of his tribe drew their knives, and rushed npoit 
ce were restrained^ amjd ^esJs of 

have fair play. 

lit the meantime, Johnson and Skyles had been bound and re» 
moved to a convenient distance from the drinking party, with the 
doiWe design of saving their lives, and guarding, escape. While lay¬ 
ing in this manner, and totally unable to help themselves, they be- 
llicicl with terror, one of the revellers staggering towards them, with 



them with great vehemence, for nearly a minute, until he had worked 
himself up to a state of insane fary, when suddenly uttering a start¬ 
ling yell, he sprung upon the prostrate body of Skyles and seising 
him by the hair endeavored to scalp him. Fortunately lie was too 
much intoxicated to exert his usual dexterity, and before he had sue** 
eeedecil in his design the gusurd ran up at full speed, and selling him 
by the shoulders, hurled him violently backwards to the distance of 
several yards. The drunken beast rolled upon the ground, and with 
difficulty recovering his feet, staggered off, muttering curses against 
the white man, the guard, himself, and the whole world. Skyles had 
only felt the point of the knife, but had given up his scalp for lost, 
and rubbed the crown of his head several times with feverish appre¬ 
hensions, before he could be satisfied that his scalp was still safe. 

No other incident occurred during the night, and on the following 
mornimr the Indians separated. Those to whom FI inn belonged. 


morning the Indians separated. Those to whom Flinn belonged, 
remained at the river in expectation of intercepting other boats, while 
Johnston’s party struck through the wilderness, in a steady direction 
for their towns. During their first day’s march, he afforded much 
amusement to his captors. In the boat abandoned by Captain Mar¬ 
shall, they had found a milch cow, haltered in the usual manner.— 
Upon leaving the river, they committed her to the care of Johnston, 
requiring him to lead her by the halter. Being totally unaccustomed 
to this method of travelling she proved very refractory and perplexed 
him exceedingly. When he took one side of a tree, she regularly 
chose the other. Whenever he attempted to lead her, she planted 
tier feet firmly before her, and refused to move a step. When he 
strove to drive her, she ran off into the bashes, dragging him after 
tier, to the no small iii|iciry of his person and dress. The Indians 
were in a roar of laughter throughout the whole day, and appeared 
highly to enjoy his perplexity. At night they arrived at a small 
encampment, where they had left their women and children. Here, 
to his great joy, Johnston was relieved of his charge, and saw her 
slaughtered with the utmost gratification. At night, he suffered 
severely by the absence of the benevolent Messhawa, to whose 

charge, as we have already said, he had been committed. The In. 

dians were apprehensive of pursuit* and directed Messhawa, at the 
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head of several warriors, op I# the rear, iiiticl give them 

able warning.of any attempt on the part of the whites to regain 

prisoners. In his absence, he had been committed 
of very different character# While his new master 
in tying his hands, as usual, for the night, he ventored to 

complain that the cords were drawn to# tight, and gave him onneces. 

say pain. The Indian flew into a passion, exelaiming, “ Dam yottr 
soul!” and he drew the cord with all the violence of which he wan 
capable, until it was completely buried in the flesh. Johnston, in con¬ 
sequence, did not sleep for a moment, but passed the whole night io 
exquisite torture. In the morning Messhawa came up, and finding 

, and his hands excessively swollen, cut 
some high words with the other Indian 




* recommenced, and Johnston could not 
translating himself every moment upon his good fortune 
Messhawa for his guide. Skyles’ master seemed to take 
pleasure in tormenting him. In addition to an enormous quantity 
of baggage, he compelled him to carry his rifle, by which his raw 
wound was perpetually irritated and prevented from healing. Men- 
shawa permitted Johnston to share his own mess upon ail occa¬ 
sions, while the savages to whom Skyles belonged, would scarcely 
permit him to eat a dozen mouthfuls, a day, and never without 
embittering his meat with curses and blows. In a few days they 
arrived at the Scioto river, which, from the recent rains, was too 
high to admit of being forded. The Indians were immediately em¬ 
ployed in constructing a raft, and it was necessary to carry one very 
large log, several hundred yards. Two Indians with a handspike 
Blip ported the lighter end, while the butt was very charitably be¬ 
stowed upon Johnston alone. Not daring to murmur, he exerted his 
utmost strength, and aided by several Indians, with some difficulty, 
succeeded in placing the enormous burden upon his shoulder. He 
quickly found, however, that the weight was beyond his strength, 
and w tailing to gi ve his two com panions hr fron t warning of h is in¬ 
ability to support it, he called to them in English to “ take care!”— 
They did not understand him, however, and continued to support it, 
when finding himself in danger of being crashed to death, he dropped 
the log so suddenly that both Indians were knocked down, and lay 
for a time without sense or motion. They soon spring tip, bow- 
ever, and drawing their tomahawks, would instantly have relieved 
Johnston of all his troubles, had not the other Indians, amid peals of 
laughter, restrained them, and compelled them to vent their spleen 
in curses, which were showered upon <* Ketepel ,” as he was called, 
for the space of an hour, with great fury. 

the Indians displayed a 

away time, but little in unison with Johnston’s fad¬ 
ings, who was anxious to reach their towns as speedily as possible, 
flattering himself with the hope that some benevolent trader would 
purchase him of the Indians and restore him to liberty. They 
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amused themselves at a game called 

in one 






with a pack of cards 
boats. The pack is 




Johnston did not understand, each endeavored to get all the cards into 
his own possession. The winner had a right to ten fillups at his ad¬ 
versary's nose, which the latter was required to sustain with indexi¬ 
ble gravity, as the winner was entitled to ten additional fillups 
every smile which he succeeded in forcing from him. At tills game 
they would be engaged for a whole day, with die keenest interest, the 
bystanders looking on with a delight scarcely inferior to that of the 
gamblers themselves, and laughing immoderately when the penalty 
was 
When 




to travel, before reaching his village. The old man very good natu- 
redly assured him, by drawing a diagram upon the sand with a stick, 
pointing out the situation of the Ohio river, of the Scioto, and of the 
various Indian villages, and pointing to the sun, he waved his hand 
once for every day which they would employ in the journey. John¬ 
ston then ventured to ask “ how many inhabitants his village eoi> 
taind ?” The old man replied, that the Shawanees had once been a 
great nation, but (and here his eyes flashed fire, and he worked him¬ 
self into a furious passion) the long knives had killed nearly the whole 
of his nation. “ However,” continued he, “ so long as there is a 
Shawanee alive, we will fight l fight! fight! When no Sjiawanee 
then no fight.” 

The prisoners w ere also in great danger whenever the Indians 
passed through a forest which had been surveyed, and where the 
marks of the axe on the trees were evident. They would halt upon 
coming to such a tree, and after a few minutes’ silence would uucr 
the most terrible yells, striking the trees with their hatchets, and curs- 
the prisoners with a fierceness which caused them 
hopes of life. On one occasion, they 

of excitement, to the 

merriment at a slight disaster which befel Johnston. They 
often compelled to ford creeks, but upon one occasion, they attempted 
to pass upon a log. The morning was bitterly cold and frosty, and the 

log having been barked, was consequently very slippery. In passing 
upon this bridge, Johnston’s foot slipped, and he fell into the cold 
water, with an outcry so sudden and shrill that the whole party, 

which the instant before had been inflamed with rage, burst at once 
into loud laughter, which, at intervals, was maintained for several 
miles. Sometimes they amused themselves by compelling their 

tone 

W as-sat-oo—Hos 
ses-kah 1” and this monotonous and fatiguing exercise was occasion¬ 
ally relieved by the more exciting one of springing over a large fire, 
when the blaze was at its highest, in which they could only escape 
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a month, and the 
Hitherto, 


The painful journey had now lasted near 
towns were yet at a great distance 
Johnston had remained together, but 
captors, they were now separated. Skyles was 
Miami towns, while Johnson was destined for Siindusk 





their 
the 
A few 




days after this separation, Johnston’s party fell in with a^EVayandott 
and a negro man, who, haring run away from Kentucky, had been 
taken up by the Wayandott, and retained as an assistant in a very 
lucrative trade, which he was at that time carrying on with the In¬ 
dians of the interior. He was in the habit of purchasing whiskey, 
powder, blankets, &c., at Detroit, generally upon credit, packing them 
upon horses into the interior, and exchanging them at a profit of 
nearly one thousand per cent, for furs and hides. This casual 

wilderness, was followed 

n ootn sides. The trader produced his rum, the Shawanees 
merchandize, and a very brisk excbarig ensued. Johnston’s boots, 
for which he had paid eight dollars in Virginia, were gladly given for 
a pint of ruin, and other articles were sold at a proportionate price. 
Johnston, as before, was removed from the immediate neighborhood 
of the travelers, and committed to the care of the two sober Indians, 
with strict injunctions to prevent his escape. They, accordingly, 
bound him securely, and passing the ends of the cord uftder their own 
bodies, lay down to sleep, one npon each side of their prisoner. At 
midnight Johnston was awakened by a heavy rain, although his guides 
slept on with most enviable composure. Unable to extricate himself. 



and fearful of awakening them, he was endeavoring to submit with 
'patience, when the negro appeared and very corteoush invited him 
to take shelter in his tent, which stood within fifty yards of the spot 
where he lay. Johnston was beginning to explain to his black friend 
the impossibility of moving without the consent of his guards, when 
they suddenly sprang to their feet, and seizing the negro by the 
throat, and at the same time grasping Johnston’s collar, they uttered 
alarm halloo in the most piercing tones. The whole band of 

repeated the cry, and ran up, tomahawk 

gestures. Johnston gave 










their enemies conducted themselves with more discretion, than, from 
ir drunken condition, could have been anticipated. They seized 

Johnston, bore him off a few paces into the woods, md questioned 
him closely as to the conference between himself and the negro. He 
replied by simply and clearly stating the truth. They then grappled 

the negro, and menacing him with their knives, threatened to take his 
scalp on the spot, if he did not tell the truth. His story agreed exactly 
with Johnston’s, and th^ ed th atjno^plot^had 

several hours the rum cask gave way to the dancing ring, which 
liras formed in front of the negro’s tent, where Johnson had been per¬ 
mitted, after the alarm subsided, to take shelter from the rain. He 
quickly fell asleep, but was grievously tormented by the nightmare. 
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He dreamed that he was drowning in the middle of a creek which 



mum 

crossed on the morning, ana his respiration became so painful 

length awoke. The song and the dance 
i going on aroima him, and the cause of his unpleasant dream 
quicldy manifest. A huge Indian had very composedly seated 
himself upon his breast, and was smoking a long pipe, and content* 
plating the dancers, apparently very well satisfied with his seat. 
Johnston turned himself upon his side and threw the Indian off. 
He did not appear to relish the change of place much, but soon settled 
himself and continued to smoke with uninterrupted gravity. 

At daylight, a new scene presented itself. The warriors painted 
themselves in the most frightful colors, and performed a war dance, 

stripes 






were 
was 




with great energy, the wrongs they had received from the whites. 
Their lands had been taken from them—their corn cut up—their 
villages burnt—their friends slaughtered—«every injury which they 
had received was dwelt upon, until their passions had become 
inflamed beyond all control. Suddenly, Chick atom mo darted fro a 
the circle of dancers, and with eyes flashing fire, ran up to the spot 
where Johnston was sitting, calmly contemplating the spectacle be¬ 
fore him. When within reach he struck him a furious blow with 
his fist, and was preparing to repeat it, when Johnston seized him 
by the arms, and hastily demanded the cause of such unprovoked 
violence. Chickatommo, grinding his teeth with rage, shouted, 
“ Sit down! sit down !” Johnston obeyed, and the Indian, per¬ 
ceiving the two white children within ten steps of him, snatched up 
a tomahawk, and advanced upon them with a quick step, and a de¬ 
termined look. The terrified little creatures instantly arose from 
the log on which they were sitting, and fled into the woods, uttering 
the most piercing screams, while their pursuer rapidly gained upon 
them with his tomahawk uplifted. The girl, being the youngest, 
was soon overtaken, and would have been tomahawked, had not 





Ume to arrest 

he seized him by the collar and hurled him violently 
the distance of several paces. Snatching up the child in his arms, 
he then ran after the brother, intending to secure him likewise from 
the fury of his companion, but the boy, misconstruing his intention, 
continued his flight with such rapidity, and doubted several times 
with such address, that the chase was prolonged to the distance of 
several hundred yards. At length Messhawa succeeded in taking 

The boy, thinking himself lost, uttered a wild cry, which was 
by his sister, but both were instantly calmed. Messhawa 
took them in his arms, spoke to them kindly, and soon convinced 
them that they had nothing to fear from him. He quickly re-ap¬ 
peared, leading them gently by the hand, and soothing them in ihe 
Indian language, until they both clung to him closely for protection. 


hi 
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No other incident disturbed the progress of the ceremonies, nor did 
Ohickatommo appear to resent the violent interference of Messhawa. 

Their ram was not yet exhausted, and after the conclusion of the 
war dance, they returned to it with renewed vigor. A lame Mingo* 
on a solitary hunting excursion, soon joined them, and with drunken 
hospitality, was pressed, and in some degree compelled to get drunk 
with them. They soon became very affectionate, and the Mingo* 
talking advantage of the momentary generosity produced by the ram* 
ventured to ask that Johnston might be given to him, for a particular 
purpose,* which he explained to them. He said that he had lately 

killed a warrior of the Wyandott tribe, whose widow had clamor. 

ously demanded that he (the Mingo) should either procure her 
another husband, or lay down his own life as a penalty for the slain 
Wy 












small 


well stricken in years, tolerable crooked, and withal a most terrible 
scold, and that he must submit to the other alternative, and lay down 
his life, unless the Shawanees would have compassion upon him, and 
give him Johnston, who (he said) being young and handsome, would 
doubtless be acceptable to the squaw aforesaid, and console her faith¬ 
ful heart for the loss of her former husband. He urged his suit with 
so much earnestness, that the Shawanees relented, and assured him 
that Johnston should b delivered into his hands. This was accord¬ 
ingly done, without the slightest regard to the prisoner’s inclination, 
and within an hour, the whole party took leave of him, shaking him 
heartily by the hand, and congratulating him upon his approaching 
happiness, telling him that there was a fine squaw waiting for him in 
the Wyandott town. Johnston would have liked the adoption better 
without the appendage of the bride, but thinking that if she were one 
of the furies, her society would be preferable to the stake and hot 
irons, he determined to make the best of his condition, and wear his 
shackles as easily as possible, until an opportunity offered of effect¬ 
ing his escape. His new master, after lingering around the late en- 

m m m m, mb m,. a* m*. «*. gg, s® 




noon on the following day, they came up with them, when a curious 
scene ensued. As soon as the Shawanees had become sober, they 
repented their fate liberality, and determined to reclaim their prisoner; 

the Mingo stoutly demurred, and a long argument took place, accom. 

ponied by animated gestures and not; a few oaths on both sides. At 
length Messhawa put an end to tin e wranglimg by seizing a horse by 
the halter, and ordering Johnston instantly to mount. He then sprung, 
upon another, and applying the lash smartly to both horses, he quickly 
bore the prisoner beyondj^ the ftfi ^ ourf * 

and awaited the arrival of Ohickatommo. He quickly appeared, ac¬ 
companied by his party and followed by the discontented Mingo.— 

The latter regarded Johnston from time to time with so earnest a 
countenance, and appeared so desirous of approaching him, that the 
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latter became alarmed, lest in the rage of disappointment, be should 
indict upon the prisoner the vengeance which he dared not indulge 

his fears were quickly relieved 
that he at length came 

while alone, and approaching him with a good n; 
sented a small pamphlet which Johuston had dropped on the preced¬ 
ing day* Having done this, he shook him by the hand, and imme¬ 
diately left the village* 

At Sandusky, Johnston became acquainted with Mr. Duchouquet, 
a French trader, who had for several years resided among the Indians, 
and was extensively engaged in the fur trade. To him he recount¬ 
ed his adventures, and earnestly solicited his good offices in deliver 

Indians. Duchouauet promptly 





redeeming his pledge 

sral 


and offered a liberal ransom for the prisoner, but his efforts were 
fruitless. The Shawanee chief did not object to the price, but 
declared that no sum should induce them to give him up, until they 
had first taken him to their towns. This answer liras quickly 
reported to Johnston, and filled him with despair. But as the 
Shawanee party were engaged in another drinking bout, he entreated 
Duchouquet, to seize the favorable moment, when their hearts were 
mellowed with rum, and repeat his offer. The Frenchman com¬ 
plied, and was again peremptorily refused. Johnston now desired 
him to enquire of Chickatomrno the name of the town to which he 
was to be taken, and the fate which was in reserve for him, upon 
his arrival there. To the first question Chickatomrno promptly 
replied, that the prisoner was to be carried to the Miami vili »s, 
but to the second he gave no satisfactory answer, being probably 
ignorant himself upon the subject. The mention of the Miami 
villages, completely extinguished every spark of hope, which still 
existed in Johnston's breast, as those towns had heretofore been the 
grave of every white prisoner who had visited them. He had also 
heard, that the Indians carefully concealed from their victims the 

instinctive feelings of 






desperate efforts to escape, which were usual with prisoners who 
were informed of their destiny. Under these circumstances, he 
gloomily abandoned himsell to despair, and lay down in helpless 

expectation of his fate. But no sooner had ha abandoned the case, 
than fortune, as usual, put in her oar, and displayed that capricious 
but omnipotent power, for which she has so long and so deservedly 

been celebrated. The same Wyandott trader, who had encountered 
them in the wilderness, now again appeared at Sandusky, with seve- 
horses laden with kegs of rum, and in the course 

blanket, and 
before. 

morning of the third day, Chickatomrno and 
awoke as from a dream, and found themselves poor, destitute 
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and hungry* without iIcijii means of supplymg any of their wants. 
Ashamed to return to their village In this condition, after having sent 
before them so magnificent a description of their wealth, they deter¬ 
mined to return to the Ohio, in hopes of again replenishing their 

expense of emigrants. They accordingly appeared of 
own accord before Duchouquet, and declared, that as the scalp 
their prisoner would be transported more easily than his person, 
they had determined to burn him on that evening—but, if be still 
wished to purchase him, they would forego the 
ment for his sake, and let him bme the prisoner upon good terms. 

Duchouquet eagerly accepted the offer, and counted down six hun. 

dred silver broaches, the ordinary price of a prisoner. The Indians 
lost no time in delivering him into the trader's hands, and having 
taken an affectionate leave of him, thev again sat out 
Johnston’s gratification 

lowing day his apprehensions returned with renewed 
great surprise, Chickatommo and his party again 
since at Sandusky, having abandoned their contemplated trip to Ohio, 
and loitered about; the village for several days, without any visible 
cause for such capricious conduct, Johnston, recollecting their former 
whimsical bargain with the Mingo, was apprehensive that the same 
scene was to be repeated, and resolving not to be taken alive, lie 
armed himself, and awaited calmly their determination. His suspi¬ 
cions, however, were entirely groundless. They passed him several 
times without the slightest notice, and at length set off in earnest for 
Detroit, leaving him at full liberty with his friend Duchouquet. 

On the evening of their departure, a Delaware arrived from the 
Miami villages, with the heart rending intelligence, that his unfortu¬ 
nate companion, Flinn, had been burned at the stake a lew days be¬ 
fore. The savage declared that lie himself had been present at the 
spectacle, had assisted in torturing him, and had afterwards eaten a 
portion of his flesh, which he declared “ was sweeter than bear’s 
meat.’* The intelligence was fully confirmed on the following day 
by a Canadian trader, who had just left the Miami towns. He 

stated that Flinn had been taken to their villages, and at fir 
entertained strong hopes of being adopted, as his bold, frank, and 
fearless character^)ad made considerable impression upon his enemies. 
But the arrival of some wild chiefs from the extreme northern tribes, 
most of whom were cannibals, had completely changed his prospects. 
A wild council was held, in which the racist terrible sentiments with 
regard to the whites were uttered. The custom of adopting prison¬ 
ers was indignantly reprobated, as frivolous and absurd, and the 
resolution proclaimed that henceforth no quarter should be given to 
any age, ;«ex or condition. Flinn was accordingly seized and fast¬ 
ened to the stake. The trader was one of the spectators. Flinn 

, and asked if he was not ashamed 
distress of a fellow creature in 

effort to relieve him, upon which he immediately ran to the village 
and broi^ght out several kegs of rum, which he offered as a ransom 
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for the prisoner. 




The Indians, who, by this time, were in a terrible 
with fierceness, and split the heads of the keg 




the ground, me disappointed trader again 
and brought out six hundred silver broaches. They in turn 
rejected, with additional fury, and not without a threat of treating 

him in the same manner, if he again interfered. The trader, finding 
every effort vain, communicated his ill success to Flinn, who heard 
him with composure, and barely replied, 41 Then all I have to say is, 

God have mercy upon my soul!” The scene of torture then com¬ 
menced, amid whoops ana yells, which struck terror to the heart of 
the trader, but which the prisoner bore with the most heroic fortitude. 
Not 



Flinn, watching his opportunity, gave her so furious a kick in the 
breast, that she fell back totally insensible, and for several minutes 
was unable to take any further share in the ceremony. The warriors 
then bored his ancles, and passing thongs through the sinews, con¬ 
fined them closely to the stake, so that he was unable afterwards to 
ofler the same resistance. His sufferings continued for many hours, 
until they were at length terminated by the tomahawk. 

Within a few days, he also heard of Skyles. After leaving John¬ 
ston, this gentleman had been conducted to one of the towns on the 
Miami of the Lake, near the scene of Flinn’s execution, where, as 
usual, he was compelled to run the gauntlet. The Indian boys were 
his chief tormentors. One of the little urchins displayed particular 
address and dexterity in his infernal art. He provided himself with 
a stout switch taken from a thorn tree, upon which one of the largest 
thorns had been permitted to remain. As Skyles passed him, he 
drove the keen instrument up to the head in his naked back. The 
switch was wrested from his grasp, and was bore by Skyles, sticking 

a m m m m «. m m m Ilf Ilf * mm - 

He continued m 
such 







found means to make himself so acceptable to his squaw, that 
time was rendered more agreeable than he could have anticipated. 

He carried water for her, gathered her wood, and soothed her sullen 
temper by a thousand little artifices, so that her husband, who stood 
in some awe of his helpmate, was compelled to abate somewhat of 

his churlishness. 1.le at length reaped the fruit of his civility. The 

squaw returned one evening alone to the wigwam, and informed 
Skyles, in confidence, that his death had been determined on in coun¬ 
cil, and that the following day had been appointed for his execution. 
He at first doubted the truth of this startling intelligence, and 
to rest as usual, feigned to be asleep, but listened attentively 
conversation of the old squaw with her daughter, a young girl 
fifteen. His doubts were quickly dispelled. His approaching exe¬ 
cution was the subject of conversation between them, and their lan* 

41 
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guage soon became warm. The old lady insisted upon it that he 
a good man, and ought to be saved, while the girl exulted at the idea 
of witnessing his agonies, declaring repea 

pie were all devils, and ought to be put to death. At length they 
ceased wrangling, and composed themselves to rest. Skyles imme¬ 
diately arose, took down his master’s rifle, shot bag, and corn poach, 
and stepping lightly over the bodies of the family, quickly gained the 
wood, and bent his steps to the bank of the Miami river. Without 
an instant’s delay, he plunged into the stream, and swam to the op¬ 
posite side. In so doing, however, he completely ruined his ride, 
and was compelled to throw it away. Retaining the wallet of parch- 





he, that after a hard march of six hours, he again stumbled upon the 
Miami, within one hundred yards of the spot where he had crossed 
it before. While anxiously meditating upon the best means of 
avoiding the dangers which surrounded him, he heard the tinkle of m 
bell within a few hundred yards of the spot where he stood, and 
hastily directed bis steps towards it, he saw a horse grazing quietly 
upon the rank grass of the bottom. Instantly mounting him, he 
again attempted to move in a southern direction, but was compelled 
by the thickness of the wood, and the quantity of fallen timber to 
j his course so frequently that he again became bewildered, and 
>ning his horse, determined to prosecute his journey on foot, 
jht found him in a deep forest, without a path to direct him, 
without the means of procuring food, and without the slightest 
knowledge of any of those signs by which an experienced woods¬ 
man is enabled to direct his course through a trackless wilderness 
with such unerring certainty. Fearful of stumbling unawares upon 
some Indian town, he lay concealed all day, and at night re-com¬ 
menced his journey. But fresh perplexities awaited him at every 
step. He was constantly encountering either a small village or a 
solitary wigwam, from which he was frequently chased by the 
dian doers, with 
con 






all risks to enter an Indian village, and either procure food or perish 

in the attempt. Having adopted this resolution, he no longer loitered 

on the way, but throwing himself boldly upon the first path which 
presented itself, he followed it at a brisk ana steady pace, careless to 
what it might lead. About four o’clock in the afternoon, he came so 

suddenly upon a village that it was impossible to retreat without ex- 

rn m m ft .<»«*> || « m mil «. ® an m. n 

detection, 

logs 

nignuaii, wnen ne sainea out line an owi or a woit m search 
something to allay the piercing pangs of hunger. Nothing could be 
picked up upon the skirts of the village, as neither roasting ears nor 
garden fruit were in season, and it became necessary to enter the 
town or perish of hunger. Fortunately, the embers of a decayed 
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hands, and 

giiised himself in this manner, he boldly 
town, to take such fate as it should please heaven to send. He for- 
nately had with him the remnant of a blanket, which he disposed 

about his person in the usual Indian manner, and imitating at the same 
time their straggling gate, he kept the middle of the street and passed 
unquestioned by squaw or warrior. Fortunately for him, the streets 

almost entirely deserted, and as he afterwards learned most of 
warriors were absent. Security, however, was not his present 
object so much as food, which indeed had now become indispensa- 

would not have hesitated to 

;, nor to beg, 

he not known that he would have been greeted with the tomahawk. 
While slowly marching through the village and ruminating upon some 
feasible plan of satisfying his wants, he saw light in a wigwam at some 
distance, which gave it the appearance of a trader’s booth. Cau¬ 
tiously approaching, he satisfied himself of the truth of his conjec¬ 
ture. A white man was behind the counter, dealing out various 
articles to several squaws who stood around him. After some hesi¬ 
tation, Skyles entered the shop, and in bad English asked for rum. 
The trader regarded him carelessly, and without appearing surprised 
at either his dress or manner, replied that he had no rum in the house, 
but would go and bring him some, if he could wait a few moments. 
So saying, ne leaped carelessly over the counter and left the shop.—- 
Skyles instantly followed him, and stopping him in the street briefly 
recounted the story, and throwing himself upon his mercy, earnestly 
implored his assistance. The trader appeared much astonished, and 
visibly hesitated. Quickly recovering himself, however, he assured 
Skyles that he would use every effort to save him, although in doing 
so he himself would incur great risk. He then informed him that a 
band of Stiawanees had appeared at the village on that very morning 
in keen pursuit of a prisoner, who (they said) had escaped a few days 
before, and whom they supposed to be still in the neighborhood, from 
the zigzag manner in which he had travelled. Many of the warriors 
the town were at that moment assisting the Shawanees in hunting 
him. He added that they might be expected to return in the 
morning, in which case, if discovered, his death would be certain.— 
Skyles listened in great alarm to his account of the danger which 

him. If he left the village, lie could scarcely expect to 
the numerous bands who were ranging the forests in search of 
! If he remained where he was, the clanger was still more immi- 

these circumstances he earnestly requested the advice 
to the best means of avoiding his enemies. The man 
lied that he must instantly leave the village, as keen eyes would 
upon him in the morning, and his design would be penetrated.— 
That he must conceal himself in a haxfel thicket, which he pointed 
out to him, where in a short time he would join him with food, where 
they could arrange some feasible plan of escape. They then sepa- 
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rated, the trader returning to his shop and Skyles repairing in the 
friendly thicket. Here within a few minutes lie was joined by his 
who informed him that he saw but one possible mode of escape, 
would be impossible for him either to remaim where he was, 
pt to reach the white settlements through the woods, but 
he declared that if he was diligent and active, he might overtake a 
boat which had left them that morning for Lake Erie, and offered 
him his own skiff for that purpose, lie added that the boat was 
ladened with furs, and was commanded by an English captain, who 
would gladly receive him on board. Skyles eagerly embraced the offer, 
and they proceeded without a moment’s delay to the river shore, where 
a handsome skiff with two oars lay in readiness for the water. Having 
taken an affectionate leave of the trader, Skyles put off from shore, and 

daylight with the zeal of a man 
His greatest apprehension was, 
that his flight would be discovered in time to prevent his reaching the 
boat, and at every rustling of the bushes on the bank of the river, or 
at every cry of the owl which arose from the deep forest around him, 
the blood would rash back to his heart, and he would fancy that his 
enemies were upon him. Al length,'between dawn and sunrise, he 
beheld the boat, which hie had pursued so eagerly, only a few hun¬ 
dred yards in front, drifting slowly and calmly down the stream. He 
redoubled his exertions, and in half an hour was within hailing dis¬ 
tance. He called aloud for them to halt, but no answer was returned. 
Upon coming along side, he was unable to see a single man on board. 
Supposing her crew asleep, he mounted the side of the vessel, and saw 
the man at the helm enjoying a very comfortable nap, with the most 
enviable disregard to the dangers which might await him in the waters 
of Lake Erie, which were then in sight. The helmsman started up, 
rubbed his eyes, looked around him, and after saluting his visiter, 
observed that “he had almost fallen asleep,” Skyles agreed with 
him, and anxiously enquired for the captain. The latter soon made 
his appearance in a woollen night cap, and the negociation corn¬ 
el, The captajn asked who he was, and what was the cause 

es was 


mence 











of his real character, and replied that he was 
been looking out for land upon the Auglaize, but 
driven from the country by the apprehension of 

Indians, who had lately become unusually incensed 
The captain coolly replied, that lie had heard of 


premature 
adventurer 
that he 
outrage 
against 

one white man having been burned a few clays before, al one of the 
Miami villages, and had understood that another had avoided the same 
fate only by running away into the woods, where, unless retaken, it 
was supposed he would perish, as he had shown himself a miserable 
woodsman, and as numerous parties were in search 

hesitation Skvles frankly acknowledged 1: iself to be 


moment 


miserable fugitive, ana tnrew mmseir at once upon their mercy 
English captain heard him apparently without surprise, and granted 
his request without hesitation. All was done with the utmost sang 
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(Void. In a short time they arrived at Detroit, where f to his no small 
astonishment, he beheld Chickatommo, Messhawa and their party, 
who had just arrived from Sandusky, after the sale of Johnston.— 
Carefully avoiding them, he lav close in the house of a trader till the 
following day, when another large party arrived in pursuit of him, 
(having traced him down the river to Lake Erie,) and paraded the 
streets for several clays, uttering loud complaints against those who 

’ them of their prisoner. Poor Styles entertained the most 
apprehensions for several days, but was at length relieved by 
their departure. As soon as possible he obtained a passage to Mon¬ 
treal, and returned in safety to the United States. 

noticing the fate of the companions of Johnston’s captivity 
aturally led to say something of the only female of the 
The reader cannot have forgotten that one of the Misses Flemings 
was killed upon the Ohio, and that the other became a prisoner, and 
was assigned to the Cherokees. Johnston had been much surprised 
at the levity of her conduct, when 6ret taken. Instead of appearing 
dejected at the dreadful death of her sister, and the still more terrible 
fate of her friends, she never appeared more lively or better recon¬ 
ciled to her fate than while her captors lingered upon the banks of 
the Ohio. Upon the breaking up of the party, the Cherokees con¬ 
ducted their prisoners toward the Miami villages, and Johnston saw 
nothing more of her until after his own liberation. While he remained at 
the house of Mr. Duchouquet, the small party of Cherokees to 
whom she belonged suddenly made their appearance in the village 
in a condition so tattered and dilapidated, as to satisfy every one 
that all their booty bad been wasted with their usual improvidence. 
Miss Flemming’s appearance, particularly, had been entirely changed. 
All the levity which had astonished Johnson so much on the banks 
of the Ohio, was completely gone. Her dress was tattered, her 
cheeks sunken, her eyes discolored by weeping, and her whole 
manner expressive of the most heartfelt wretchedness. Johnston 
addressed her with kindness, and enquired the cause of so great a 

5 only replied by wringing her hands and bursting 
tears. Her master quickly summoned her away, and on the 
morning of her arrival she liras compelled to leave the village, and 
accompany them to Lower Sandusky. Within a few days Johns- 
ton, in company with his friend Duchouquet, followed them to that 
place, partly upon business, and partly with the hope of effecting 
her liberation. He found the town thronged with Indians of various 
tribes, and there, for the first time, he learned that his friend Skyles 
had effected his escape. Upon enquiring for the Cherokees, he 
learned that they were encamped with their prisoner within a quar¬ 
ter of a mile of the town, holding themselves aloof from the rest, 
and evincing the most jealous watchfulness over their prisoner 
Johnston applied to the traders of Sandusky for their good < 
and, as usual, the request was promptly complied with. They 
went out in a body to the Cherokee camp, accompanied by a white 
man named Whittaker, who had been taken from Virginia when a 
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child, and had become completely naturalized among the Indians- 
This Whittaker was personally known to Miss Fleming, bavin*? 
often visited Pittsburg where her father kept a small tavern, much 

therefore, she ran up to the spot where he stood, and bursting into 
tears, implored him to save her from the cruel fate which she had 
no doubt awaited her. He engaged very zealously in her service,, 
and finding that all the offers of the traders were rejected with de¬ 
termined obstinacy, he returned to Detroit, and solicited the inter¬ 
cession of an old chief known among the whites by the name of 
“ Old King Crane,” assuring him (a lie which we can scarcely 
blame) that the woman was his sister. King Crane listened with 


case 


out to the Uherokee camp, m oruer to try me emcacy ot nis own 
eloquence in behalf of the white squaw. He found her master, 
however, perfectly inexorable. The argument gradually waxed 
warm, till at length the Cherokees became enraged, and told the old 
man that it was a disgrace to a chief like him, to put himself upon a 
level with “ white people,” and that they looked upon him as no 
better ibam “ dirt.” 

At this insupportable insult, King Crane became exasperated in 
turn, and a very edifying scene ensued, in which each bespattered 
the other with a profusion of abuses for several minutes, until the 
Old King recollected himself sufficiently, to draw off for the present 
and concert measures for obtaining redress. He returned to the 
village in a towering passion, and announced his determination to 
collect his young men and rescue * he white squaw by force, and if 
the Cherokees dared to resist, he swore that he would fake their 
scalps upon the spot. Whittaker applauded his doughty resolution, 
but warned him of the necessity of despatch, as the Cherokees, 
alarmed at the idea of losing their prisoner, might be tempted to put 
her to death without further delay. This advice was acknowledged 
to lie of Height, and before daylight on the following morning. King 
Crane assembled his young men, and advanced cautiously upon the 

black, and in this condition, had been bound to a stake, around 

which hickory poles had already been collected, and every other 

disposition made for burning her alive at day-light. She was moan- 
inf in a low tone as her deliverers approached, and was so muchf 
exhausted as not lo be aware of their approach, until Kinjr Crane 

had actually cut the cords which bound her, with his knife. He 




the Kin 













informed them that the squaw was hisJ that if they submitted qui¬ 
etly, it was well!—if not, his young men and himself were ready 
for them. The Cherokees, as may readily be i magined, protested 
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Crane would not be such a “beast” as to refuse them 
which he had offered them on the preceding day! The 
coolly, that he had the squaw now in his own hands—and would serve 
them right if he refused to pay a single broach—but that he disdained 

to receive any thing al their hands, without paying an equivalent! 
and would give them six hundred broaches. He then returned to 
Lower Sandusky, accompanied by the liberated prisoner. She was 

then painted as a squaw by Whittaker, and sent off, under the care 

trusty Indians to Pittsburg, where she arrived in safety in 
course of 








armed and painted, as if upon a war party, and loudly complained 
of the violence which had been offered to them. They declared 
that they would not leave town until they had shed the. blood of a 
white man, in revenge for the loss of their prisoner, Johnston and 
Duchouquet were compelled to remain close at home for several 
clays, until to their great joy, the Cherokees finally left the village, 
and were seen no more. 

The remainder of Johnston's narrative is easily despatched. He 
quickly left Lower Sandusky, and embarked in a boat laden with 
fur to Detroit. After remaining here a few days, he took a passage 
to Montreal, and for the first and last time, he had an opportunity of 
beholding the tremendous falls of Niagara.* Having arrived at 
Montreal in safety, he remained a few days in order to arrange his 
affairs, and as soon as possible, continued his journey by way of 
Fort Slanwix to New York. There he had an interview with Pre¬ 
sident Washington, who, having been informed of his escape, sent 
for him, in order to make a number of inquiries as to the strength 
of the tribes through which he had passed, the force and condition 

British garrisons, and the degree of countenance which they 
to the hostile Indians. Having given all the informa- 

he 








ness, anu m tne course 
in the bosom of his family. As the reader may probably lake some 
interest in the fate of the Indians wliom we have mentioned, we 

are enabled to add something upon that subject. Chickatommo was 
killed at the decisive battle of the “Fallen Timber,” where the united 
force of the north-western tribes was defeated by Gen. Wayne.— 
Messhawa fought at the same place, but escaped, and afterwards be¬ 
came a devoted follower of the celebrated Tecumseh, He fought 

aooe, Raisin, and finally at the River Thames, where it 
was »sed he was killed. King Crane lived to a great age. 

s defeat, and at the “Fallen Timber.” but 





* IHIWiii mi *111 Iroquois word, and in their 
Ii it pronounced O-ai nn-gaa rau 
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became reconciled to the Americans, and fought under Harrison at 

in St. Clair's defeat and 
Tom Lewis 

the Americans in all the north-western battles, until the 

and then was one of the deputation who came on to 
Washington city, where Johnston saw him in *97. He afterwards 

rose to the rank of chief among the Shawnees, but having an incu¬ 
rable propensity, to rum and thieving, he was degraded from his rank, 
and removed, with a band of his countrymen, to the country west of 
the Mississippi. 


WARD, CALVIN AND 



In the month of April, 1792, a number of horses belonging to 
Capt. Luther Calvin, of Mason county, were stolen by the Indians; 
and, as usual, a strong party volunteered to go in pursuit of the 
enemy and recover the property. The party consisted of thirty- 
seven men, commanded by Captains Calvin and Kenton, and was 
composed chiefly of young farmers, most of whom had never yet 
met an enemy. They rendezvoused upon the Kentucky shore, im¬ 
mediately opposite Ripley, and crossing the river in a small ferry 
boat, pursued the trail for five or six miles with great energy.— 
Here, however, a specimen of the usual caprice and uncertainty 
attending the motions of militia, was given. One of the party, 
whose voice had been loud and resolute while on the Kentucky 
shore, all at once managed to discover that the enterprise was rash, 
ill advised, and if prosecuted, would certainly prove disastrous. A 
keen debate ensued, in which young Spencer Calvin, then a lad of 
[hteen, openly accused the gentleman alluded to of cowardice, and 







on tne spot. »y tne prompt interference ot ivenion ana the 

young man’s wrath was appeased for the time, and all 
those who preferred safety to honor, were invited instantly to return. 

The permission was promptly accepted, and no less than fifteen men, 
headed by the recreant already mentioned, turned their horses’ heads 
and repressed the river. The remainder, consisting chiefly of expe¬ 
rienced warriors, continued the pursuit. 

The trail led them d5wn on the Miami, and about 

they heard a bell in front, 






them. A few of their best marksmen fired upon him 
him to the ground. After a short consultation, it was then 
mined to follow his back trail, and ascertain whether there were 
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more in the neighborhood. A small, active, resolute woodsman, 
named McIntyre, accompanied by three others, was pushed on in 

in order to give them early notice of the enemy’s appear- 

main body followed at a more leisurely pace.— 
Within an hour McIntyre returned, and reported that they were then 
within a short distance of a largje party of Indians, supposed to be 





superior to their own. That they were encamped in a bottom 
upon the borders of a creek, and were amusing themselves, appa¬ 
rently awaiting the arrival of the Indian whom they had just killed, 

as they would occasionally halloo loudly, and then laugh immoder¬ 
ately, supposing, probably, that their comrade had lost his way.— 
This intelligence fell like a shower-bath upon the spirits of the party, 
who, thinking it more prudent to put a greater interval 










back in the direction from which they had come. Such was the 
panic, that one of the footmen, a huge hulking fellow, six feet high, 
in his zeal for his own safety, sprung up behind Captain Calvin, 
(who was then mounted upon Captain Ward’s horse, the Captain 
having dismounted in order to accommodate him,) and nothing short 
of a threat to blow his brains out, could induce Mm to dismount.— 
In this orderly manner they scampered through the woods for several 
miles, when, in obediance to the orders of Kenton and Calvin they 
halted, and prepared for resistance in case (as was probable) the en¬ 
emy had discovered them, and were engaged in the pursuit. Ken¬ 
ton and Calvin were engaged apart in earnest consultation. It was 
proposed that a number of saplings should be cut down and a tem¬ 
porary breast-work erected, and while the propriety of these meas¬ 
ures were under discussion, the men were left to themselves. 

Captain Ward, as we have already observed, was then very 
young, and perfectly raw. He had been in the habit of looking up 
to one man as a perfect Hector, having always heard him represented 
in his own neighborhood as a man of redoubted courage, and a per- 

agus among the Indians. When they halted, therefore, 
looked around for his friend, hoping to read safety, cour- 







and confident. But, alas! the gallant warrior was wofully chop-fal-, 
len. There had generally been a ruddy tinge upon the tip of his 
nose, which some ascribed to the effervescence of a fiery valor, while 

cithers, more maliciously inclined, attributed it to fames of brandy.-— 
Even this burning beacon had been quenched, and had assumed a 
livid, ashy hue, still deeper, if possible than that of his lips. Cap¬ 
tain Ward thinking that the danger must be appalling, which could 

dampen the ardor of a man like-—, became grieveously frightened 

himself, and the contagion seemed spreading rapidly, when Kenton 
and Calvin rejoined them, and speaking in a cheerful, confident tone, 

i.i * .i.i* * •. 

com 




Finding themselves not pursued by the enemy, as they had ex¬ 
pected, it was determined that they should remain in their present 
position until night, when a rapid attack was to be made in two di- 
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visions, upon the Indian camp, under the impression that the dark- 
ness of the night, and the surprize of the enemy, might give them 
advantage, which they could scarcely hope for in daylight, 
igly, every thin? remaining auiet at dusk 
dvanced 

ascertained that the horses which the enemy had 
grazing in a rich bottom below their camp. As they were advancing 

10 the attack, therefore, Calvin detached his non with several halters, 
which he had borrowed from the men, to regain their own horses, 
and be prepared to carry mem off in case tne enemy should over¬ 
power them. The attack was then made in two divisions. Calvin 
conducted the upper and Kenton the lower party. The wood was 

moon shone out clearly, and enabled them to dislingut 
cient precision, Calvin’s party came first in 
They had advanced 

large fire in front of a number of tents, without having seen a single 
Indian, when a dog which had been watching them for several mi¬ 
nutes, sprung forward to meet them, baying loudly. Presently an 
Indian appeared, approaching cautiously towards them, and occasion¬ 
ally speaking to the dog in the Indian tongue. This sight was too 
tempting to be borne, and Calvin heard the tick of a dozen rifles in 
rapid succession, as his party cocked them in order to fire. The 
Indian was .too close to perm it him to speak, but turning to his men 
he earnestly waved his band as a warning to be quiet. Then cau¬ 
tiously raising his own rifle, he fired with a steady aim just as the 
Indian had reached the fire, and stood fairly exposed to its light.— 
The report of the rifle broke the stillness of the night, and their ears 
were soon deafened by the yells of the enemy. The Indian at whom 
Calvin had fired, fell forward into the burning pile of faggots, and by 
his struggling to extricate himself, scattered the brands so much, as 
almost to extinguish the Sight. Several dusky forms, glanced rapidly 
before them for a moment, which drew a volley from his men, but 
with what effect could not be ascertained. Calvin, having discharged 
piece, turned so rapidly as to strike the end of his ramrod against 




he was iiiialb 







A heavy fire now commenced from the Indian camp, which was 

returned with equal spirit by the whites, but without much effect on 

either side. Trees were barked very plentifully, dogs bayed, the 

Indians yelled, the whites shouted, the squaws screamed, and a pro. 

digioiis opr par was maintained for about fifteen minutes, when it was 

reported to Calvin that Kenton’s party had been overpowered, and 

retreat. It was not necessary to give orders for a similar 

attempted to save himself as he best could. They soon overtook the 
lower division, and a hot scramble took place for horses. One called 
uppn another to wait for him until he could catch bis horse, which 
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had broken his bridle, but no attention was paid to the request. 
Some fled upon their own horses* others mounted those of their 

erved,” seemed to be the order 

place, in consequence 
were compelled to return on foot. 
The flight was originally caused by the panic of an individual. As 
the lower division moved up to the attack, most of the men appeared 
to advance with alacrity. 

Captain Ward, however, happened to be stationed next to M’Intyre, 
who was a practised woodsman and peculiarly expert marksman. 

Heretofore, he had always been foremost in every danger, and had 
become celebrated for the address, activity, and boldness with which 
he had 





, and spoke despondingly of their 
that it bad been revealed to him in a dream, on the preceding night, 
that their efforts would be vain, and that he himself was destined to 
perish. That he was determined to fight, as long as any man of the 
party stood his ground, but if’ the whites were wise, they would in¬ 
stantly abandon the attempt upon the enemy, and recross the Ohio, 
as rapidly as possible* These observations made but little impres¬ 
sion upon Ward, but seemed to take deep root in the mind of the 
gentleman whose pale face had alarmed the company at the breast¬ 
work. The action quickly commenced, and at the first fire from 

the Indians, Barre, a young Kentuckian, was shot by-’s side.— 

This circumstance completed the overthrow of his courtge, which 
had declined visibly since the first encounter in the mornti , and 
elevating his voice to its shrillest notes, he shouted aloud, “ Boys! 
it wont do for us to be here—Barre is killed, and the Indian* are 
crossing the creek!’ 7 Bonaparte has said, that there is a critical pe- 

when the bravest men will eagerly seize an 
The remark is doubly true with regard to 
this speech been uttered by one who had 
with cowardice, than the rout instantly took 

enemy were 

whites given them time. No pursuit took place for several hours, 
nor did they then pursue the trail of the main body of fugitives. 

But it unfortunately happened that M’lntyre, instead of accompany- 
ing the rest, turned off from the main route, and returned to the 
breastwork where some flour and venison had been left. The Indi¬ 
ans quickly became aware of the circumstance, and following with 

, overtook, tomahawked, and scalped him, while engaged in 
breakfast on ^ the. foliowing morning. Thus W0S 

priving him of his ordinary alertness and intelligence. He 
provoked his fate, by his own extraordinary rashness. 

Not*. —*It is somewhat remarkable, that a brother of Captain Ward** was in the Indian 
cauup at the moment when it was attacked. Ho had been tiiken by the Indians in 1758, being 


riod in every battle, 
excuse to run away 

No sooner 
been char 
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at that time only three years oW, had been adopted as a member of title 8b a wanes tribe and 
had married an Indian woman by whom he bail several children, all of whom, together with 
their mother, were then in camp. Captain Ward has informed the writer of this narrative, 
that, a few seconds before the firing began, white he stood within rifle shot of the encamp¬ 
ment, an Indian girl apparently fifteen years of age attracted his attention. She stood for an 
Instant in an attitude of alarm, in front of one of the tents, and gazing intently upon the spot 
where he stood. Not immediately perceiving that it was a female, he raised bis gun, and was 
upon the point of firing, wben her open bosom announced her sex, and her peculiarly li«to 
complexion caused him to doubt for a moment whether she could be am Indian by birth, lie 
afterward* ascertained that she was his brothers child. 


WARD. BAKER 




It appears still more remarkable, that exactly one year afterwards, 
John Ward, the adopted Indian, should have been opposed to another 
one of his brothers, Capt. James Ward, of Mason, in a night skirmish 
somewhat resembling that which we have just detailed. Capt. James 
Ward, together with Kenton, Baker and about thirty others, while 
engaged in pursuit of some stolen horses, fell upon a fresh trail of 
Indians, that crossed the road which they were then pursuing.— 
Instantly abandoning their former object, they followed the fresh trail 
with great eagerness, and a short time after dark arrived at an encamp¬ 
ment. Having carefully reconnoitered it, they determined to remain 
quiet until daylight, and then fall upon the enemy as before in two 
divisions, one to fie commanded by Kenton and the other by Baker. 
Every thing remained quiet until four o’clock in the morning, when 
Baker moved at the head of his party, in order to take the appointed 
position, (which liras very advantageous, and in conjunction with 
Kenton’s, completely surrounded the enemy,) while Kenton remained 
stationary, awaiting the signal of attack. By some mistake, Baker 
moved in a false direction, and, to the surprize of both parties, instead 
of enclosing the Indian camp, he fell directly upon it. A heavy 












was 
Baker, 
thing else, 

and urged. 

decide the 


who moved hastily up to the assistance of his 
perfectly dark and the firing was of course at random, 
whose fiery character, courage predominated over every 

lost all patience at the restraint under which they lay, 
strenuously, that they should rush upon the enemy, and 
affair at once with the tomahawk; butKenton, whom repeated mis¬ 
fortunes had rendered extremely cautious, opposed it so vehemently, 

that it was not done. One of their men had fallen, and they could 

thirty yards from 
converse with his 

_ * «*' " _ ( 

Indian tongue. The wounded man was the unfortunate 
. whose hard fate it was, to fight against the whites in a battle 
in which his own father was killed, to encounter two of his brothers 
in the field and finally to fall mortally wounded in a night skirmish. 
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when his brother was opposed to him, and 
his groans. His father perished in the ionj 
as it was called, near the mouth of the Kena 
of the Shawanees was assembled at that 
then nineteen years of age, so that there can 
having been present. 


was within hearing of 
battle at the “Point,” 

?ha. The whole 
John 

little doubt 













espe¬ 
cially on the banks of the Ohio, Captain William Hubbell, who had 
previously emigrated to Kentucky from the State of Vermont, and 
who, after having fixed his family in the neighborhood of Frankfort, 
then a frontier settlement, had been compelled to go to the eastward 
on business, was a second time on his way to this country. On one 
of the tributary streams of the Monongahela, he procured a flat 'bot¬ 
tomed boat, and embarked in company with Mr. Daniel Light and 
Mr. William Plascut and his family, consisting of a wife and eight 
children, destined for Limestone, Kentucky. On their progress down 
the river Ohio, and soon after passing Pittsburg, they saw evident 
traces of Indians along the banks, and there is every reason to believe 
that a boat which they overtook, and which, through carelessness, 
was suffered to run aground on an Island, became a prey to these 
merciless savages. Though Captain Hubbell and his party stopped 
some time for it in a lower part of the river, it did not arrive, and has 
never to their knowledge been heard of since. Before they reached 
the mouth of the Great Kenhawa, they had by several successive 
additions, increased their number to twenty, consisting 
women, and eiarht children. The men, besides tlioi 








names are not recollected, Messrs. Ray and 
patrick, whose two daughters also were of the party. Information 
received at Galliopolis, confirmed the expectation, which appearances 
previously raised, of a serious conflict with a large body of Indians; 

commander of 
formidable and 
nine men were 
alternately to 
at a time.' 


Captain Hubbell 
the boat, every possible 

successful resistance of 
divided 
continue 
The arms on 


been regularly 

was made 







party overtook a fleet of six boats 
and intended to have continued with 


23d of 

the river in com pa- 
them, but as their passen 
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seemed to be more disposed to dancing than fighting, and as soon 

remonstrances of Captain Hubbell, 
w instead of preparing their arms, 

and takini 




necessary 




was fir 







indications were ob.- 

of a formidable 


considered more hazardous to be in such company, than to be alone. 
It was therefore determined to proceed rapidly forward by the aid of 

the oars, and to' leave those thoughtless fellow-travelers behind.-— 
One of the boats, however, belonging to the fleet, commanded by a 
Captain Greathouse, adopted the same plan, and for a while kepi up 
with Captain Hubbell, but all its crew at length falling asleep, that 
boat also ceased to be propelled by the oars, and Captain Hubbell 
and his party proceeded steadily forward alone. Early in 
a canoe was 

m w 

bly Indians reconnoiteringt and 
served of the neighborhood and 
party of savages. 

It was now agreed, that should the attack, as was probable, be 
deferred till morning, every man should be up before the dawn, in 
order to make as great a show as possi ble of ini in bers and o If" strength; 
and that, whenever the action should take place, the women and 
children should lie down on the cabin floor, and be protected as well 
as they could by the trunks and other baggage, which might be placed 
around them. In this perilous situation they continued during the 
night, and the Captain, who had not slept more than one hour since 
he left Pittsburg, was too deeply impressed with the imminent danger 
which surrounded him to obtain any rest at that time. 

Just as daylight began to appear in the east, and before the men 
were up and at their posts agreeably to arrangement, a voice at some 
distance below them in a plaintive tone repeatedly solicited them to 
come on shore, as there were some white persons who wished to 
obtain a passage in their boat. This the Captain very naturally and 
correctly concluded to be an Indian artifice, and its only effect was to 
rouse the men, and place every one on his guard, 
treaty was soon changed into the language of indignation 

age foe. At length three Indian canoes were seen through the mist 
of the morning rapidly advancing. With the utmost coolness the 
captain and his .companions prepared to receive them. The chairs, 

tobies, and other incumbrances were thrown into the river, in order 
to clear the deck for action. Every man took his position, and was 
ordered not to fire till the savages had approached so near, that, (to 

use the words of Captain Hubbell,) 44 the flash from the guns might 
singe their eye-brows ; n and a special caution was given, that the 

“ » 1 'll "?* • - ” 

men 
On 

Indians each. As soon as they 

reach of musket shot, a general fire was given from one them, 
which wounded Mr. Tucker through the hip so severely that his leg 
hung only by the flesh, and shot Mr. Light just below his ribs. The 
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Ives at 
had an 



>ow, stern. 



three canoes 
side of the boat, 
direction. The 

erful effect in checking the confidence 
Captain, after firing his own gun, took ap that of one of the wounded 

men, raised it to his shoulder, and was about to discharge it, when a 
ball came and took away the lock; he coolly turned round, seized a 
brand of fire from the kettle which served for a caboose, and apply¬ 
ing it to the pan, discharged the piece with effect. A very regu¬ 
lar and constant fire was now kept up on both sides. The Captain 
was just in the act of raising his gun a third time, when a ball passed 

right arm, and for a moment disabled him. Scarcely had 

se of his 







the Indians in one of the canoes just about to board the boat in its 
bow, where the horses were placed belonging to the party. So near 
had they approached, that some of them had actually seized with their 
hands the side of the boat. Severely wounded as he was, he caught 
up a pair of horsemen’s pistols and rushed forward to repel the at¬ 
tempt at boarding. On his approach the Indiana fell back, and he 
discharged a pistol with effect at the foremost man. After firing the 
second pistol, he found himself without arms, and was compelled to 
retreat: but stepping back upon a pile of small wood which had been 
prepared for burning in the kettle, the thought struck him, that it might 
be made use of in repelling the foe, and he continued for some time 
to strike them with it so forcibly and actively, that they were unable 
to enter the boat, and at length he wounded one of them so severely 
that with a yell they suddenly gave way. All the canoes then dis¬ 
continued the contest, and directed their course to Captain Great- 
house’s boat, which was in sight. Here a striking' contrast was 
exhibited to the firmness and intrepidity which had been displayed. 
Instead of resisting the attack, the people on board of this boat retired 



a lad 



centre 

their canoes, and manning them with fresh hands, again pursued 
Captain Hubbell and party. A melancholy alternative now presented 

itself to these brave but almost desponding men, either to fall a prey' 
to the savages themselves, or to run the risk of shooting the women, 
who- had been placed in the canoes in the hope of deriving protection 
from their presence. But “self preservation is the first law of na¬ 
ture,” and the Captain very justly remarked, there would not be much 

preserving their lives at such a sacrifice, merely that they 
victims 

There were now 

boat, capable of defending it, and the Captain himself was seve; 
wounded in two places. The second attack, however, was resisted 
with almost incredible firmness and vigor. Whenever the Indians 
would rise to fire, their opponents would commonly give them th© 
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first shot, which in almost every instance would prove fatal. Not¬ 
withstanding the disparity of numbers, and the exhausted condition 
of the defenders of the boat, the Indians at length appeared to despair 
of success, and the canoes successively ^tired to the shore. Just as 
the last one was departing, Captain Hubbell called to the Indian, who 
was standing in the stern, and on his turning round discharged his 
piece at him. When the smoke, which for a moment obstructed 
the vision, was dissipated, he was seen lying on his back, and ap¬ 
peared to be severely, perhaps mortally wounded. 

Unfortunately the boat now drifted near to the shore, where the 
Indians were collected, and a large concourse, probably between 
four and five hundred, were soon rushing down on the bank. Ray 
and Plascut, the only men remaining unhurt, were placed at 
and as the boat was not more than twenty yards from shore, it 
deemed prudent for all to lie down in as safe a position as 
and attempt to push forward with the utmost practicable rapidity. 
While they continued in this situation, nine balls were shot into one 
oar, and ten in the other, without wounding the rowers, who were 
hidden from view, and protected by the sides of the boat and the 
Markets in its stern. During this dreadful exposure to the fire of the 

savages, which continued about twenty minutes, Mr. Kilpatrick ob. 

served a particular Indian, whom he thought a favorable mark for his 
rifle, and, notwithstanding the solemn warning, of Captain Hubbell, 
rose to shoot him. He immediately received a ball in his mouth, 
which passed out at the back part of his head, and was almost atthe 
same moment shot through the heart. He fell among the hprses that 
about the same time were killed, and presented to his afflicted daugh¬ 
ters and fellow-travellers, who were witness of the awful occurrence, 
a spectacle of horror which we need not further attempt to describe. 

The boat was now providentially and suddenly carried out into the 
middle of the stream, and taken bv the current beyond the reach of 
the enemy’s balls. Our little band reduced as they were in numbers, 

; afflicted and almost exhausted hy fatigue, were still unsub¬ 
in spirit, and being assembled in all their strength, men, women, 






to the Indians to come on again if they were fond of th 
Thus ended this awful conflict, in which out of nine men, two only 
escaped unhurt. Tucker and Kilpatrick were killed on the spot, 

Stoner was mortally wounded, and died on his arrival at Limestone, 
all the rest, excepting Ray and Plascut, were severely wounded. 
The women and children were all uninjured, excepting a little son of 

Mr. Plascut, who, after the battle was over, came to the Captain, and 
with great coolness requested him to take a ball out of his head. On 
examination, it appeared that a bullet which had passed through the 

boat, had penetrated the forehead of this little hero, and 
under the skin. The 

lot a//,” raised 

bone at the point of his elbow, which had been shot off, and hung 
only by the skin. His mother exclaimed, “why did you not tell me 
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this ?” “ Becau 

be silent durifi 







coolly replied, “ 

thought 





Captain directed 

be likely 









The boat made the best of its way down the river, 
was to reach Limestone that night. The Captain’s arm bad bled 
profusely, and he was compelled to close the sleeve of his coat, in 
order to retain the Wood and stop its effusion. In this situation, 

by excruciating pain, and faint through 
was under the necessity of steering the boat with the left arm, till 
about ten o’clock that night, when he was relieved by Mr. William 
Brooks, who resided on the bank of the river, and who was induced 
by the calls of the suffering party to come out to their assistance.— 
By his aid and that of some other persons who were in the same 
manner brought to their relief, they were enabled 




Immediately on the arrival of Mr. Brooks, Captain Hubbell, re¬ 
lieved from labor and responsibility, sunk under the weight of pain 
and fatigue, and became for a while totally insensible. When the 
boat reached .Limestone, he found himself unable to walk, and was 
obliged to be carried up to the tavern. Here he had his wound 
dressed, and continued for several days, until he acquired sufficient 
strength to proceed homewards. 

On the arrival of the party at Limestone, they found a consider¬ 
able force of armed men, about to march against the same Indians, 
from whose attack they had so severely suffered. They now learned, 
that the Sunday preceding, the same party of the savages had cut 
off a detachment of men ascending the Ohio from Fori Washington, 
at the mouth of Licking river, and had killed with their tomahawks, 
without firing a gun, twenty-one out of twenty two men, of which 
the detachment consisted. 

Crowds of people, as might be expected, came to witness the boat 

been the scene of so much heroism, and 
visit the resolute little band by whom it 
perseveringly defended. On examination, it 
that the sides of the boats were 
bullet holes. There was scarce 

had not either a ball remaining in it, or 
had passed. Some persons who had the 

in the blankets, which were 

that ij> the space 


above the water, 
ie through which 

curios 
hung up as 












out of 
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twenty-two. Four 

idst such 





appears almost miraculous 
arrival of 




board 

hes, but cou! 

hear the reports of the guns. The Indians, it appears, had met with 
too formidable a resistance from a single boat, to attack a fleet, and 
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suffered them to pass unmolested; and since that time, It Is believed 
that no boat has been assailed by Indians on the Ohio. 

which marched out to disperse this formidable body of 
discovered several Indians dead on the shore near the scene 
action. They also found the bodies of Captain Greathouse and 
everal others, men, women, and children, who had been on board of 
boat. Most of them appeared to have been whipped to death , 
ley were found stripped, tied to trees, and marked with the ap¬ 
pearance of lashes, and large rods, which seemed to have been worn 
with use, were observed tying near them.. 




Eariy In the spring of 1780, Mr. Alexander M’Connel, of I*exing . 

ton, Ky., went into the woods on foot, to hunt deer. He soon killed 

• m mm m t • a * n • • • 



expedit 

perceiving that it had been recently killed, they naturally supposed 
that the hunter would speedHy return to secure the flesh. Three of 
them, therefore, took their stations within dose rifle shot of the deer, 
while the other two followed the trail of the hunter, and waylaid the 
path by which he was expected to return. M’Connel, expecting no 
dan er, rode carelessly along the path, which the two scouts were 
watching, until he had come within view of the deer, when he was 
Hired upon by the whole party, and his horse killed. While laboring 
to extricate himself from the dying animal, he was seized by his 
enemies, overpowered, and borne off as a prisoner. His captors, 
however, seemed to be a merry, good natured set of fellows, and 
permitted him to accompany them unbound—anti what was rather 
extraordinary, allowed him to retain his gun and hunting accoutre¬ 
ments. He accompanied them with great apparent cheerfulness 
throu h the day, and displayed his dexterity in shooting deer for 
the use of the company, until they began to regard him with great 
partiality. Having travelled with them in this manner for several 
days, they at length reached the banks of the Ohio river. Hereto¬ 
fore, the Indians had taken the precaution to bind him at night, al¬ 
though not very securely; but on that evening, he remonstrated 
with them on the subject, and complained so strongly of the pain 
which the cords gave him, that they merely wrapped the buffalo tug 
loosely around his wrists, and having tied it in an easy knot, und 

the extremities of the rope to their own bodies, 
his moving without awakening them, they very 

went to 
he pleased. 

M’Connel determined to effect his escape that night, if possible 
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as on the following morning they would cross the river, which would 
render k more difficult. He y therefore, lay quieiy until near mid- 

anxiously ruminating upon the best means of effecting his 
Accidentally casting his eyes in the direction of his feet, 
upon the glittering blade of a knife, which had escaped its 
sheath, and was now lying near the feet of one of the Indian*. To 
reach it with his hand, without disturbing the two Indians, to whom 
he was fastened, was impossible, and it was very hazardous to 
attempt to draw it up with his feet This, however, he attempted. 
With much difficulty he grasped the blade 'between his toes, and after 
repeated and long continued efforts, succeeded at length i n bringing it 

' ~ 111 in hands. To cut his cords, was then but the work 

and silently extricating his 

the Indians, he walked to the fire and sat down. He saw that his 
work was but half done. That if he should attempt to return home, 
without destroying his enemies, he would assuredly be pursued and 
probably overtaken, when bis fete would be eertain. On the other 
'hand, it seemed almost impossible for a single man to succeed in a 


within 







conAiel with five Indians, even though unarmed and asleep. He 
cod tot hope to deal a blow with his knife so silently ana fiiialy 
as to destroy each one of his enemies in turn, without awakening the 
rest:—Their slumbers if proverbially light and restless—and if 
he failed with a single one, he must inevitably be overpowered by 
the survivors. The knife, therefore, was out of the question. After 
anxious reflection for a few minutes, he formed his plan. The 
guns of the Indians were stacked near the fire—their knives and 
tomahawks were in sheaths by their sides* The latter he dared not 
touch for fear of awakening their owners—hut the former he carefully 
removed, with the exception of two, and hid them in the woods, 
where lie kriiiw the Indians would not re lily find them. He then 
returned to the spot where tiro Indians were still sleeping, perfectly 
ignorant of the fate being prepared for them, and taking a gun in 
each hand, he rested the muzsels upon a log within six feet of his 
victims, and having taken deliberate aim at the head of one, and the 
heart of another, he pulled both triggers at the same moment. Both 
shots were fatal. At the report oi their guns, the others sprung 
their feet, and stared wildly around them. M’Connel, who 
to the spot where the other rifles were hid, hastily seized one of 
them and fired at two of his enemies, who happened to stand in a 
line with each other. The nearest fell dead, being shot through the 
centre of the body; the second fell also, bellowing loudly, but 
quickly recovering, limped off into the woods as fast as possible. 
The fifth, and only one who remained unhurt, darted off like a deer 
with a yell which announced equal terror and astonishment. M’Con¬ 
nel, not wishing to fight any more such battles, selected his own 
rifle from the stack, and made the best of his way 
where he arrived safely within two days. 

Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Dunlap, of Fayette, who had been several 
months a prisoner amongst the Indians on Mad river, made her 
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escape, and returned to Lexington. She reported, that the survivor 
returned to his tribe with a lamentable tale. He related that they 
had taken a fine young hunter near Lexington, and bad brought him 
safely as far as the Ohio;—that while encamped upon the bank of 
the river, a large party of white men had fallen upon them in the 
night, and killed all his companions, together with the poor defenceless 
prisoner, who lay bound hand and foot, unable either to escape or 
resist! I 




Early in May, 1781, 
Harrodsburgh, was alarmed 



s 

On the morni 


the neighborhood of 
of the 9th, Samuel 


ng oi 

M’Afee, accompanied by another man. left Uie fort in order to visit a 
small plantation in the neighborhood, and at the distance of three? 
hundred yards from the gate, they were fixed upon by a party of 
Indians in ambush. The man who accompanied him instantly fell, 
and M’Afee attempted to regain the fort. While running rapidly for 
that purpose, he found himself suddenly intercepted by an Indian, 
who, springing out of the canebrake, planted himself directly in his 
path. There was no time for compliments. Each glared upon the 
other for an instant in silence, and both raising their guns at the 
same moment, pulled the triggers together. The Indian’s rifle 
snapped, while M’Afee’s ball passed directly through his brain. 
Having no time to reload his gun, he sprung over the body of his 
antagonist, and continued his Eight to the fort. When within one 
hundred yards of the gate, he was met by his two brothers, Robert 
and James, who at the report of the guns, had huried out to the 
assistance of their brother. Samuel hastily informed them 
danger, 

Robert, aeai 10 aii remonstrances, aeeiarea mat ne must nave a view 
dead Indian. He ran on, for that purpose, and having regaled 
with that spectacle, was hastily returning by the same path. 

when he saw five or six Indians between him and the fort, evidently 

bent upon taking him alive. All his activity and presence of mind 
was now pufrin request. He ran rapidly from tree to tree* endeavor* 
ing to turn their flank, and reach o»e of the gates, and after a variety 

of turns and doublings in the thick wood, he found himself pressed 

one Indian. M’Afee, hastily throwing himself behind a 

turned upon his pursuer, and compelled him to take shelter 







gun cocked, 

supposed the Indian would thrust out his head in order to have a 
view of his antagonist. After waiting a few seconds he was gratified. 
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The Indian slowly and cautiously exposed a part of his head, and 
began to elevate his rifle. As soon as it sufficient mark presented 
itself JVTAfee fired, and the Indian fell. While turning, in order to 
continue his flight, he was fired on by a party of six, which com- 
pelled him again to tree. But scarcely had he done so, when from 
th e oppos ite q u arter, h e received th e IS re of three more e ne m ies, 
which made the bark fly around him, and knocked up the dust about 
his feet. Thinking his post rather too hot for safety, he neglected 
all shelter and ran directly for the fort, which, in defiance of all oppo¬ 
sition, he reached in safety, to the inexpressible joy of his brothers, 
who had despaired of his return. 

The Indians now opened a heavy fire upon the fort, in their usual 

manner ■; but finding every effort useless, they hastily decamped, 
without any loss beyond the two who had fallen by ihe hands of the 
brothers, and without having inflicted any upon the garrison. 
Within half an hour. Major M’Gary brought up a party from Har- 
rodsburgh at full gallop, and uniting with the garrison, pursued the 
enemy with all possible activity. They soon overtook them, and & 
sharp action ensued. The Indians were routed in a few minutes, 
with the loss of six warriors left dead upon the ground, and many 
others wounded, who, as usual, were borne off. The pursuit was 
continued for several miles, but from the thickness of the woods, and 
the extreme activity and address of the enemy, was not very effectual. 
M’Gary had one man killed upon the spot, and another mortally 
wounded. 
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About the same time Bryant's stati 
small parlies of the enemy. This was a frontier post, and generally 
received the brunt of Indian hostility. It had been settled in 1779, 

brothers from North Carolina, one of whom, William, had 
married a sister of Col. Daniel Boone. The Indians were constantly 
lurking in the neighborhood, waylaying the paths, stealing their 
horses and butchering their cattle. It at length became necessary to 
hunt in parties of twenty or thirty men, so as to be able to meet and 
repel those attacks, which were every day becoming more bold and 
frequent. One afternoon, about the 20th of May, William Bryant, 
accompanied by twenty men, left the fort on a hunting expedition 






ambuscades had gei 
when, seeing no enemy, they became more bold 
order to sweep a large extent of country, to divide their company 
into two parties. One of them, conducted by Bryant in person, was 
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to descend the Elkhorn on its southern bank, flanking out largely, 
and occupying as much ground as possible. The other, under the 
orders of James Hogan, a young farmer in good circumstances, was 
to move down in a parallel line upon the north bank. The two 
parties were to meet at night, and encamp together at the mouth of 
Cane run. Each punctually performed the first of their plans. 
Hogan, however, had travelled but a few hundred yards, when lie 

loud voice behind him exclaiming in good English. 14 stop, 
boys!” Hastily looking back, they saw several Indians on foot pur¬ 
suing them ns rapidly as possible. Wit,kiwi lulling 1 to count numbers, 
the party put spurs to their horses, and dashed through the woods at 
foil speed, the Indians keep behind them, and at times gaining 

upon them. There was a led horse in company, which had been 
brought with them for the purpose of packing gain This was 
abandoned and foil into the hands of the Indians. Several of them 
lost their hats in the eagerness of flight; but quickly getting into 
the open woods, they left their pursuers so far behind, that they had 
leisure to breathe and enquire of each other, whether it was worth 
while to kill their horses before they had ascertained the number of 
the enemy. They quickly determined to cross the creek, and await 
the approach of the Indians. If they found them superior to their 
own and Bryant’s party united, they would immediately return to 
the fort—as, by continuing their march to the mouth of Cane run, 
they would bring a superior enemy upon their friends and endanger 
the lives of the whole party. They accordingly crossed the creek, 
dismounted, and awaited the approach of the enemy. By this time 
it had become dark, the Indians were distinctly heard approaching the 
creek upon the opposite side, and after a short halt, a solitary warrior 
descended the bank and began to wade through the stream. Hogan 
waited until they had emerged from the gloom of the trees which 
gre w upon the hank, and as soon as lie had reached the middle of the 
stream, where the light was more distinct, he took deliberate aim and 
fired. A great splashing in the water was heard, but presently all 

quiet. The pursuit was 
mounting their horses, returned home. 

Bryant’8 parly of their danger, they left the fort before daylight on 
the ensuing morning, and rode rapidly down the creek, in the direction 
of the mouth of Cane. When within a few hundred yards of the 
spot where they supposed the encampment to be, they heard the 
report of many guns in quick succession. Supposing that Bryant 
had fallen in with a herd of buffalo, they quickened their march in 
order to take part tit the sport. The morning was foggy, and the 
smoke of the guns lay so heavily upon the ground that they could 
see nothing until they had approached within twenty yards of the 
creek, when they suddenly found themselves within pistol shot of a 

seated upon their packs, and pre¬ 
paring their pipes. Kilo parties were much startled, but quickly 
recovering, they sheltered themselves as usual, and the action 
opened with great vivacity. The Indians maintained their ground 
for half an hour, with some firmness, but being pressed in front, and 
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length gave way 












being closely pursued, 
which, however, could 


party, one man was killed 






not 


on tne spot, and three 

It happened that Bryant’s company had encamped 
Cane, as had been agreed upon, and were unable to account for 

Hogan’s' absence. That, about day-light, they heard, a bell at a 
distance, which they immediately recognized as the one belonging to 
the led horse which had accompanied Hogan’s party, anil which, as 

we have seen, had been abandoned to the enemy the evening before. 
Supposing their friends to be bewildered in the fog,, and unable to 
find their camp, Bryant, ace 








mounted a horse, and rode to the spot where the bell was still ringing. 
They soon fell into an ambuscade, and were fired upon, Bryant 
was mortally, and Grant severely wounded, the first being shot 
through the hip and both knees, the latter through the back. Both 
being able to keep the saddle, however, they set spurs to their horses, 
and arrived at the station shortly after breakfast. The Indians, in the 
meantime, hud fallen upon the encampment, and dispersed it, and 
while preparing to regale themselves after their victory, were sud¬ 
denly attacked, as we have seen, by Hogan. The timidity of Hogan’s 
party, at the first appearance of the Indians, was the cause of the 
death of Bryant. The same men who fled so hastily in the evening, 
were able the next morning, by a little firmness, to vanquish the same 
party of Indians. Had they stood at first, an equal success would 
probably have attended them, and the life of their leader would have 
been preserved. 


MRS. WOODS 









About 

Woods, imprudently removed from the nei 
and for the benefit of his stock, settled on a lonely heath, near 
Beargrass. One morning, he left his family, consisting of a wife, a 

daughter not yet grown, aid a lame negro man, and rode off to the 
nearest station, not expecting to return until night. Mrs. Woods, 
while engaged in her dairy, was alarmed at seeing several Indians 

rapidly approaching the house. She screamed loudly, in order to 
ive the alarm, and ran with her utmost speed, in order to reach the 
before them. In this she succeeded, but had not time 

his way into 

As soon as he entered, the lame negro grappled him and 
attempted to throw him upon the floor, but was himself hurled to 
the ground with violence, the Indian falling upon him. Mrs. Woods 
was too busily engaged in keeping the door cIociik! against the party 









DAVIS, CAFFREB, NND H'CLURE. 



to attend to the combatants, but the lame negro, holding the 
his arms, called to the young girl to cut his head off with 


ength wounded the Indian so badly, that the negro was enabled 
to rise and complete the execution. Elated with success, he then 

called to his mistress, anti told her to suffer another Indian to enter® 
and they would kill them all one by one. While deliberating upon 
this proposal, however® a sharp firing was heard without, and the 

Indians quickly disappeared. A party of white men had seen them 
at a distance, and having followed them cautiously, had now inter¬ 
posed, at a very critical moment, aud rescued a helpless family from 


DAVIS, CAFFREE AND M’CLURE. 

In the spring of 1784, three young Kentuckians, Davis, Caffree, 
and M’Ciure, pursued a party of southern Indians, who had stolen 
horses from Lincoln county, and finding it impossible to overtake 
them, they determined to go ou to the nearest Indian settlement, and 
make reprisals—horse stealing being at that time a very fashionable 
amusement, and much practised on both sides. After travelling 
several days, they came within a few miles of an Indian town near 
the Tennessee river, called Chicacaugo. Here they fell in with 
three Indians. Finding themselves equal in point of numbers, the 
two parties made sigus of peace, shook hands and agreed to travel 
together. Each, however, was evidently suspicious of the other.— 
The Indians walked on one side of the road and the whites upon 

satisfied of their treacherous intentions, and determined to anticipate 
them. Caffree being a very powerful man, proposed that he him¬ 
self should seize one Indian, while Davis and M’Ciure should shoot 

the other two. The plan was a bad one, but was unfortunately 
adopted. Caffree sprung boldly upon the nearest Indian, grasped 
his throat firmly, hurled him to the ground, and drawing a cord from 
bis pocket attempted to tie him. At the same instant Davis and 

M’Ciure attempted to perform their respective parts. M’Ciure kil¬ 
led his man, but Davis’ gun missed fire. All three, i. e. the two 
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the ground w 
others. In a 
shot Caffree 


th the captured Indian—both exposed to the fire of the 
few seconds, the savage at whom Davis had dashed, 
as he lay upon the ground and gave him a mortal 
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wound—and was instantly shot in turn by M’Clure who had reloaded 
his gUn. Caffree becoming very weak, called upon Davis to come 
and assist him in tying the Indian, and directly afterwards expired. 
As Davis was running up to the assistance of his friend—the Indian, 
now released by the death of his captor, sprung to his feet, and seiz- 
Caffree’s rifle, presented it menacingly at Davis, whose gun was 
not in order for service, and who ran off into the forest, closely por- 

, M’Clure hastily reloaded his gun and taking 
the rifle which Davis had dropped, followed them for some distance 
into the forest, making all signals which had been concerted between 
them, in case of separation. All, however, was vain—he saw noth¬ 
ing more of Davis, nor could he ever afterwards learn his fate. As 
he never 









surrounded by dead bodies, thought it prudent to abandon the object 
of the expedition and returned to Kentucky. He accordingly retrac¬ 
ed his steps, still bearing Davis’ rifle in addition to his own. He had 
scarcely marched a mile, before he saw advancing from the opposite 
direction, an Indian warrior, riding a horse with a bell around its 
neck, and accompanied by a boy on foot. Dropping one of the 
rifles, which might have created suspicion, M’Clure advanced with 
an air of confidence, extending his hand and making other signs of 
peace. The opposite party appeared frankly to receive his over¬ 
tures, and dismounting, seated himself upon a log, and drawing out 
his pipe,.gave a few puffs himself, and then handed it to M’Clure. 
In a few minutes another bell was heard at the distance of half a 
mile, and a second party of Indians appeared upon horseback. The 
Indian with M’Clurc now coolly informed him by signs that when 
the horsemen arrived, lie (M’Clure) was lc> be bound and carried off 
as a prisoner with his feet tied under the horses belly. In order to 
explain it more fully, the Indian got astride of the log, and locked 
Ills legs together underneath it. M’Clure, internally thanking the 
fellow for bis excess of candour, determined to disappoint him, and 
while his enemy was busily engaged in riding the log, and 
ing the action of a prisoner, he very quietly blew his 
and ran out into the woods. The Indian boy instantly mounted the 
belled horse, and rode off in an opposite direction. M’Clure was 
fiercely pursued by several small Indian dogs, that frequently ran 
between his legs and threw him down. Affer falling five or six 
times, his eyes became full of dust and he was totally blind. Des¬ 
pairing of escape, he doggedly lay upon his face, expecting every 
instant to feel the edge of the tomahawk. To his astonishment, 
however, no enemy appeared, and even line Indian dogs, after tugging 

for a few minutes, and completely stripping him of his 

unmolested. Fnding 
quiet, in a few moments he arose, and taking up his gun 
his march to Kentucky. He reached home in safety, am) 
in 1820 was still alive. This communication is from bis own lips, 
and may be relied upon as correct. 











FRANCIS DOWNING. 


In August, 1786, Mr. Francis Downing, then a lad, was living in a 
fort, where subsequently some iron works were erected by Mr. 

Jacob Myers, which are now known by the name of Slate Creek 
works. About the 16th, a young man belonging to the fort, called 

upon Downing, and requested his assistance in hunting for a horse 
which had strayed away on the preceding evening. Downing readi¬ 
ly complied, and the two friends traversed the woods in every direc¬ 
tion, until at length, towards evening, they found themselves in a wild 

valley, at a distance of six or seven miles from the fort. Here Down. 











tus- 


(whose name was Yates,) that he heard sticks cracking behind them, 
and was confident that Indians were dogging them. Yates, being 
an experienced hunter, and from habit grown indifferent to the dan¬ 
gers of the woods, diverted himself freely at the expense of his 
young companion, often inquiring, at what price he rated his scalp, 
and offering to ensure it for six pence. Downing, however, was not 
so easily satisfied. He observed, that in whatever direction they 
turned, the same ominous sound continued to haunt them, and as 
Yates still treated his fears with the most perfect indifference, he 
determined to take his measures upon his own responsibility. 
Gradually slackening his pace, he permitted Yates to advance twenty 
or thirty steps in front of him, and immediately after descending a 
gentle hill, he suddenly sprung aside and hid himself in a thick clus¬ 
ter of whortleberry bushes. Yates, who at that time was performing 
some woodland ditty to the full extent of his lungs, was too much 
pleased with his own voice, to attend either to Downing or the In¬ 
dians, and was quickly out of sight. Scarcely had he disappeared, 
when Downing, to Ms unspeakable terror, beheld two savages pint 
aside the stalks of a canebrake, and looked out cautiously in the di¬ 
rection which Yates had taken. Fearful that they had seen him 
step aside, he determined to fire upon them, and trust to his heels 
for safety, but so unsteady ^ was his ^hand,^that ^in raising his ^gun to 

time in following her example, and after having ran fifty yards, he 
met Yates, who, alarmed at the report, was hastily retracing his 
steps. It was not necessary to inquire what was the matter. The 
enemy were in full view, pressing forward with great rapidity, and 
1111 devil take the hindmost,” was the order of the clay. Yates would 
not outstrip Downing, but ran by 'his side, although in so doing 1 , he 
risked both of their lives. The Indians were well acquainted with 
the country, and soon took a path that diverged from the one which 


ran 








paths were at no point distant from each other more than one hun. 

dred yards, so that Yates and Downing could easily see the enemy 
g£ ning rapidly upon them. They reached the point of re-union 
first, however, and quickly came to a deep gulley which it was 
necessary to cross, cur retrace their steps. Yatee cleared it without 
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difficulty, but Downing* being much exhausted 






oppo 
the 

and, eager for the capjpre 
tinued the pursuit, without appearing to notice Downing. The latter, 
who at first had given himself up for lost, quickly recovered hi® 

, and began to walk slowly along the ditch, fearing to leave it 
enemy should see him. As he advanced, however, the ditch 
became more shallow, until at length it ceased to protect 'him at all. 

Looking around cautiously, he saw one of the Indians reluming ap- 
»arently in quest of him. Unfortunately, he had neglected to reload 

instantly advanced upon 










was now useless, 
ridge which stretched before him, but the Indian gained upon him so 
rapidly, that he lost all hope of escape. Coming at length to a large 
poplar which had been blown up by the roots, he ran along the body 
of the tree upon one side, while the Indian followed it upon the other, 
doubtless expecting to intercept him at the root. But here the su¬ 
preme dominion of fortune was manifested. It happened that a large 
she bear was sucking her cubs in a bed she had made at the root of 
the tree, and as the Indian reached that point first, she instantly sprung 
upon him, and a prodigious uproar took place. The Indian yelled, 
and stabbed with his knife, the bear growled and saluted him with 
one of her most endearing 41 hugs—while Downing, fervently wish¬ 
ing her success, ran off through the woods, without waiting to see 
the event of the straggle. Downing reached the fort in safety, and 
found Yates reposing after a hot chase, having eluded his pursuers, 
and gained the fort two hours before him. On the next morning, 
they collected a party and returned to the poplar tree, but no traces 
either of the Indian or bear were to be found. They both probably 
escaped with their lives, although not without injury. 



COL. THOMAS 


In the course of the next year many families came down the 
Ohio in boats, landed at Maysville, and continued their route by land 
into such parts of the country as pleased them. Out of a number 
of incidents, which attended the passage of boats down the river, I 

two, as worthy of being mentioned. 

of the third Virg inia regiment on the 
continental establishment, and subsequently holding the same rank 
in the Virginia artillery, embarked with a numerous family on board 
of a flat bottomed boat, and descended the Ohio without any incident 
worthy of notice, until he had passed the mouth of the Kenhawa,< 
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Here, about ten o’clock at night, he was hailed from the northern 

mac who spoke good English, and announced himself as 
the brother of Simon. The boat dropped slowly 
within one hundred 

corresponding m^ement on the beach, the conference was kept up 
for several minutes. 'He began by mentioning his name, and enquir¬ 
ing that of the master of the boat. Having been satisfied upon this 
head, he assured him that he knew him well, and respected him 

., &c., and concluded with some rather extraordinary re¬ 
marks. “ He had been posted there,” he said, 44 by the order of hm 
brother Simon, to warn all boats of the danger of permitting them¬ 
selves to be decoyed ashore. The Indians had become jealous of 
him, and he had lost that influence which he formerly had amongst 

injury which he had inflicted upon 
restored to their society. In order 
to convince them of the sincerity of his regard, he had directed him 
to warn all boats of the snares spread for them. Every effort would 
be made to draw passengers ashore. White men would appear on 
the bank—-and children would be heard to supplicate lor mercy,” 
But, continued he, “do you keep the middle of the river, and steel 
your heart against every mournful application which you may re¬ 
ceive.” The Colonel thanked him for his intelligence, and continued 
his course. 

Nothing more was ever heard of Girty’s wish to be restored to his 
situation in society; but his warning, by whatever motive dictated, 
was of service to many families. 



CAPTAIN JAMES WARD 






recen 


highly 
Ohio, 

# * « 
under circumstances which rendered a 

peculiarly to be dreaded. He, together with half a dozen others, 

one of them his nephew, embarked in a crazy boat, about forty-five 

feet long, and eight feet wide, with no other bulwark than a single 
pine plank, above each gunnel. The boat was much encumbered 
with baggage, and seven horses were on board. Having seen no 

enemy for several days, they had become secure and careless, and 
permitted the boat to drift within fifty yards of the Ohio shore. 
Suddenly, several hundred Indians showed themselves on the bank, 
and running down boldly to 











crew 





i and his nephew were at the oars when the enemy 
appeared, and the Captain knowing that their safety depended upon 
their ability to regaiu the middle of the river, kept his seat firmly 9 and 
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exerted his utmost powers at the oar, but his nephew started up at 
the sight of the enemy, seized his rifle, and was in the acj of level- 

received a ball in the breast, and fell dead in* the 

his oar fell into river, and the 
Captain, having no one to pull against him, rather urged the boat 
nearer to the hostile shore than otherwise. *He quickly seized a 
Ik, however, and givinig; h is o w n oar to anotiner of the crew, lite 

which his nephew had held, and unhurt by the 
shower of bullets which lew around him, continued to exert himself, 
’until the boat had reached a more respectable distance. He them, 
for the first time, looked around him in order to observe the condition 
of the crew. His nephew lay in his blood, perfectly lifeless—the 

or mortally wounded. Some had fallen 

' causing 

water so abundantly, as 

hensions. But the crew presented the most singular spectacle. A 
captain, who had served with reputation in the continental army, 
seemed now totally bereft of his faculties. He lay upon his back in 
the botora of the boat, with hands uplifted and a countenance in 
which terror was personified, exclaiming in a tone of despair, “Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord!” A Dutchman, whose weight might amount to 
about three hundred pounds, was anxiously engaged in endeavoring 
to find shelter for his bulky person, which, from the lowness of the 
gunnels, was a very difficult undertaking. In spite of his utmost 
efforts, a portion of his posterial luxuriance, appeared above ihe 
gunnel, and afforded a mark to the enemy which brought a constant 
shower of balls around it. In vain he shifted his position. The 
hump still appeared, and the balls still flew around it, until the 
Dutchman, loosing all patience, raised his head above the gunnel, 
and in a tone of qurulous remonstrance, called out, “Oh now 1 ! 
quit tat tarn nonsense, tore—will you !” Not a shot was fired from 
the boat. At one time, after they had partly regained the current, 
Capt. Ward attempted to bring his rifle to bear upon them, but so 
violent was the agitation of the boat 
the horses, that he could not steady his piece within twenty 

quickly laying it aside, returned to the oar. 

Indians followed them down the river for more than an hour, but 
having no canoes, they did not attempt to board; and as the boat 
was at length transferred to the opposite side . of the river, they at 
length abandoned the pursuit and disappeared. None of the crew, 
save the young man already mentioned, were hurt, although the 
Dutchman’s seat of honor served as a target for the apace of an hour, 

deeply mortified at the sudden, and, 
which had seized him. Captain 
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IIlli of April, 1787, the house of a widow, in 
Bourborn county, became the scene of an adventure, which deserve* 
to be related. She occupied what is generally called a double cabin, 
in a lonely part of the county, one room of which was tenanted by 
the M lady herself, together with two grown sons, and a widowed 
daughter, at that time suckling an infant, while the other was occu¬ 
pied by two unmarried daughters from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
together with a little girl not more than half grown. The hour was 
11 o 9 clock at night. One of the unmarried daughters was still busily 
engaged at the loom, but the other members of the family, with the 
exception of one of the sons, had retired to rest. Some symptoms of 
an alarming nature had engaged the attention c 
an hour before any thing of a decided character 
cry of owls was heard in the adjoining wood, answering each other 
in rather an unusual manner. The horses, which were enclosed as 
usual in a pound near the house,- were more than commonly excited* 
and by repeated snorting and galloping, announced the presence of* 
some object of terror. The young man was often upon the point of 
awakening in is brother, but was as often restrained by the fear of in¬ 
curring ridicule and the reproach of timidity, at that timet an unpar¬ 
donable blemish in the character of a Kentuckian. At length hasty 
steps were heard in the yard, and quickly afterwards several knocks 
at the door, accompanied by the usual exclamation, t( who keeps 
house?” in very goo 1 English. The young man, supposing from 
the language, that some benighted settler were at the door, hastily 
n se and advancing to withdraw the bar which secured it, when lain 
mother, who had long lived upon the frontiers and had probably de¬ 
tected the Indian tone in the demand for admission, sprung out of bed, 
and 

She instantly awakened her other son7 and the two 

re always charged, prepared to 
it impossible to enter under 
;r at the door with great vio- 
gie snot irom a toopnoie, compelled them to shift 
attack to some less exposed point; and, unfortunately, 
ered the door of the other cabin, which contained the three daughters^ 
The rifles of the brothers could not be brought to bear upon* ibis point, 
and by means of several rails taken from the yard fence, the door 
was forced from its hinges and the three girls were at the mercy of 
the savages. One was immediately secured, but the eldest defended 
herself desperately with a knife which fclie had been using at the 

e enemy in their eagerness to secure the others* ran out 
into the yard, and might have effected her escape had she taken ad¬ 
vantage of the darkness and fled, but instead of that the terrified little 
creature ran around the house wringing her hands, and crying out 
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seizing tne 
enemy 



lence, but a single 
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that her sisters were killed. The brothers, unwilling to hear her 
cries without risking every thing for her rescue, rushed to the door 
and were preparing to sally out to her assistance, when their mother 
threw herself before them and calmly declared that the child must be 
abandoned to its fate—that the sally would sacrifice the lives of all 
the rest without the slightest benefit to the little girl. Just then the 
child uttered a loud scream, followed by a faint moan, and all was 
again silent. Presently the crackling of fiaraes was heard, accompa¬ 
nied by a triumphant yell from the Indians, announcing that they had 
set fire to that division of the house which had been occupied by the 
daughters, and of whicli they held undisputed possession. 

The fire was quickly communicated to the rest of the building, and 
it became necessary to abandon it or perish in the flames. In the 
one case, there was a possibility ihal some might escape; in the 
other, their late would be equally certain and terrible. The rapid 
approach of the flames cut short their momentary suspense. Tho 
door was thrown open, and the old lady, supported by her eldest son, 
attempted to cross the fence at one point, while her daughter carry¬ 
ing her child in her arms, and attended by the younger of the brothers, 
ran in a different direction. The blazing roof shed a light over the 
yard but little inferior to that of day, and ihe savages were distinctly 
seen awaiting the approach of their victims. The old lady was per¬ 
mitted to reach the stile unmolested, but in the act of crossing, re¬ 
ceived several balls in her breast and fell dead. Her son, providen¬ 
tially, remained unhurt, and by extraordinary agility, effected his 
escape. The other party succeeded also in reaching the fence un¬ 
hurt, but in the act of crossing, were vigorously assailed by several 
Indians, who throwing down their guns, rushed upon them with their 
lomjihavvks. The young man defended his sister gallantly, firing 
upon the enemy as they approached, and then wielding the butt of his 
rifle with a fury that drew their whole attention upon himself, and 
gave his sister an opportunity of effecting her escape. He quickly 
fell, however, under the tomahawk of his enemies, and was found at 
daylight, scalped and mangled in a shocking manner. Of the whole 
family, consisting of eight persons, when the attack commenced, only 
three escaped. Four were killed upon the spot, and one (the second 
daughter) carried off as a prisoner* 

The neighborhood was quiekly alarmed, and by daylight about 
thirty men were assembled under the command of Col. Edwards.— 

m 

A light snow had fallen during the latter part of the night, and the 
Indian trail could be pursued at a gallop. It led directly into the 
mountainous country bordering on Licking, and afforded evidences 
of great hurry and precipitation on the part of the fugitives. Unfor- 
tunalely, a hound had been permitted to accompany the whites, and 
as the trail became fresh and the scent warm, she followed it with 
eagerness, baying loudly and giving the alarm to the Indians. The 
consequences of this imprudence were soon displayed. The enemy 
finding the pursuit keen, and perceiving that the strength of the priso¬ 
ner began to fail, sunk their tomahawks in her head and left her, still 
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warm and bleeding upon th# snow. As the whiles came up, she 
retained strength enough to wave her hand in token of recognition, 
and appeared desirous of giving them some information, with regard 
to the enemy, but her strength was too 

of blood, but in vain. She gave him her hand, muttered some inar¬ 
ticulate words, and expired within two minutes after the arrival of 
the party. The pursuit was renewed with additional ardor and in 
twenty minutes the enemy was within view. They had taken pos¬ 
session of a steep narrow ridge and seemed desirous of magnifying 
their numbers in the eyes of the whites, as they ran rapidly from tree 
to tree, and maintained a steady yell in their most appalling tones.— 
The pursuers, however, were too exDerienced to be deceived 





ffiir 

flanking out in such a manner as to enclose the enemy, ascended the 
ridge as rapidly as was consistent with a due regard to the shelter of 
their persons. The firing quickly commenced, and now for the first 
time they discovered that only two Indians were opposed to* them.— 
They had voluntarily sacrificed themselves for the safety of the main 
body, and had succeeded in delaying pursuit until their friends could 
reach the mountains. One of them was shot dead, and the other 
was badly wounded, as was evident from the blood upon his blanket, 
as well as that which filled his tracks in the snow for a considerable 
distance. The pursuit was recommenced, and urged keenly until 
night, when the trail entered a running stream and was lost. On 
the following morning the snow had melted, and every trace of the 
enemy was obliterated. This affair must be regarded as highly hon¬ 
orable to the skill, address, and activity of the Indians, and the self 
devotion of the rear guard, is a lively instance of that magnanimity 
of which they are at limes capable, and which is more remarkable in 
them, from the extreme caution and tender regard for their own lives, 
which usually distinguishes their warriors. 


JOHN MERRI1. 


During the summer, the house of Mr. John Merril, of Nelson 
county, Kentucky, was attacked by the Indians, and defended with 
ar address and good fortune. Merril was alarmed by the bark- 

of a dog about midnight, and imon onenimr the door in order to 
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however, being a perfect Amazon both in strength and courage, guard' 
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same determined 


ively killed our badly wounded four of 

into the cabin. The 


an axe, and 
as they a 

Indians then ascended 

chimney, but here, again, they were met by 
enemy. Mrs. Merril seized the only feather-bed which the cabin 
afforded, and hastily ripping it open, poured its contents upon the 

fire. A furious blaze and stifling smoke ascended the chimney, and 
quickly brought down two of the enemy, who lay for a few moments 
at the mercy of the lady. Seizing the axe, she despatched them, anti 

was.instantly afterwards summoned to the door, where the only re¬ 
maining savage now appeared, endeavoring to effect an entrance, 
while Mrs. Merril was engaged at the chimney. He soon received 

in the cheek, which 
purpose, and 

report of a prisoner, lie gave an exaggerated account of 
strength and courage of the “long knife squaw!” 





THIS LOST SISTER 


VALLEY OF WYOMING.* 

After the battle and massacre, most of the settlers fled. But here 
and there a few stragglers returned from the mountains or wilderness, 
and in the course of three or four months, other cabins were going up 
over the ashes of their former homes, and quite a little neighborhood 
was collected. Hut the Indians kept prowling around the mountains, 
now descending here and now there, killing this family, scalping that, 
or making it captive. At a little distance from the present Court 
House of Wilkesbarre, lived a family by line name of Slocum, upon 
whom the visitations of the Indians’ cruelties were awfully severe. 
The men were one day away in the fields, and in an instant the house 

by Indians. There were in it, the mother, the 
years of age, a son aged thirteen 
five, and a little boy aged two and a half. A young man 
by the name of Kingsly, were present grinding a knife. The first 
thing the Indians did, was to shoot down the young man, and scalp 
him with the knife which he had in his hand. The nine year old 
took the little boy two years and a half old, and ran out of the 
door to get back to the fort. The Indians chased tier just enough to 
see her fright; and to have a hearty laugh as she ran an.fi clung to 
and lifted her chubby little brother.—They then took the Kingsley 






At page 308 of Ibis volume will be found a brief account of the dreadful massacre of aeulers 

\ flats, in 1778, in connection with which the following interesting theta 
—Like many other of the remarkable events herein recorded, it carries 
much of the appearance of fictitious romance, and yet may be relied on as substantially 
true. The letter to which the writer alludes, was published in the Lancaster Intelligencer, in 
1837, and was the means of leading the Slocum family, now residing in Luaertte county, 
Penna.. to the discovery of their sister, who had been lost for sixty years, 
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and young Slocum, aged thirteen, and little Frances, aged five, 
prepared to depart. But finding young Slocum lame, at the en- 






sat him down and left him 
young Kingsley and the little girl. The mother’s 
heart swelled unutterably, and for years she could not describe the 
scene without tears. She saw an Indian throw her child over his 

shoulder, and as her hair fell over her face, with one hand she 
brushed it aside, while the tears fell from her distended eye, and 
stretch.tig out her other hand towards her mother, she called for her 

aid. The Indian turned into the bushes, and this was the last seen 
of little Frances. This image probably was carried by the mother 
to her grave. About a month after this 



nearly sixty years, to the grave. The last child was born a few 
months after these tragedies! What were the conversations, what 
were the conjectures, what were the hopes and the fears respecting 
the fate of the little Frances, 1 will not attempt to describe. Proba¬ 
bly the children saw that in all after life, the heart of the stricken 
mother was yearning for the little one whose fate was uncertain, and 
whose face she could never see again. ■ 

As the boys grew up and became men, they were very anxious to 
know the late of their little fair-haired sister. They wrote letters, 
they sent inquiries, they made journeys through all the west and into 
the Canadas, if peradventure they might learn anything respecting her 
fate. Four of these long journeys were made in vain. A silence, 
deep as that of the deepest forest through which they wandered, hung 
over her fate, and that for sixty years. 

My reader will now pass over fifty-eight years from the time of 
tliis captivity, and suppose himself far in the wilderness, in the farthest 
part of Indiana. A very respectable agent of the United States is 
travelling there, and weary and belated, with a tired horse, he stops 

ndian lan- 
skins in 


an Indian wigwam for the 
piage. The family are rich 











He can speak 
have horses 
evening he notices 
, tinder her dress, is also 

him she was a white child, but had been carried away when 
small girl. She could only remember that her name was 

Slocum, that she lived in a little house on the banks of the Susque¬ 
hanna, and how many there were in her father's family, and the order 
of their ages! But the name of the town she could inert remember.— 

On reaching his home, the agent mentioned this story to his mother, 

urged and pressed him to write and print the account. Accord- 

and sent it to Lancaster, of this State, 

published. 

tare before it was 

was published. In a few days it fell into the hands of Mr. Slocum, 

of Wilkesbarre, who was the little two and a half years old boy, when 
Frances was taken. In a few days he was off to seek his sister. 
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dk\ng with him his oldest sister, (the one who aided him to escape,) 
writing to a brother who now lives in Ohio, and who I believe was 
horn after the captivity, to meet him and go with him. 

The two brothers and sister are now (1838) on their way to see 
little Frances, just sixty years after her captivity. After travelling 
more than three hundred miles through the wilderness, they reached 
the Indian country, the home of the Miami Indian. Nine miles 
from the nearest white, they find the little wigwam. 41 1 shall know 
my sister,” said the civilized sister, because she lost the nail of her 
first finger. You, brother, hammered it off in the black-smith shop 
when she was four years old. 1 '—They go into the cabin and find an 
Indian woman having the appearance of seventy-five. She is paint¬ 
ed and jewelled off, and dressed like the Indians in all respects. 
Nothing but her hair and covered skin, would indicate Iter origin. 
They get an interpreter and begin to converse. She tells them where 
she was born, her name, with the order of her father's family 
* 4 I low came your nail gone ?” said the oldest sister. “ My older 
brother pounded it off, when I wos a little child, in the shop!” (u 
a word, they were satisfied that this was Frances, their long lost 
sister! They asked her what her Christian name was. She could 
not remember. Was it Prances? She smiled and said u yes.” It 
was the first time she had heard it pronounced for sixty years ! 
Here, then, they were met—two brothers and two sisters ! They 
were all satisfied they were brothers and sisters. Hut what a con¬ 
trast! The brothers were walking the cabin unable to speak ; the 
oldest sister w*as weeping, but the poor Indian sat motionless and 
passionless—as indifferent as a spectator. There was no throbbing, 9 
no fine chords in her bosom to be touched. 

When Mr. Slocum, was giving me this history, I said to him, 
“but could site not speak English !” 41 Not a word. 1 ' “Did she 

know her age V* “No—had no idea of it. 1 ’ “ But was she entirely 

ignorant?” “ Sir, she didn’t know when Sunday comes?” This 
was indeed the consummation of ignorance in a descendant of the 
Puritans! 

But what a picture for a painter would the inside of. that cabin 
have afforded! Here were the children of civilization, respecta¬ 
ble, temperate, intelligent and wealthy, able to overcome mountains 
to recover their sister. There was the child of the forest, not able 
to tell the day of the week, whose views and feelings were all con¬ 
fined to their cabin. Her whole history might be told in a word. 
She lived with the Delawares who carried her off, till grown up, and 
then married a Delaware. He either died or run away, and she 
then married a Miami Indian, a Chief, as 1 believe. She had tw f o 
daughters, both of whom are married and live in the glory of an In¬ 
dian cabin, skin cloths, and cow skin head dresses. Not one of the 
family can speak a word of English. They have horses in abun¬ 
dance, and when the Indian sister wanted to accompany her new 
relatives, she whipped out, bridled her horse, and then, a la 7W£, 
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astride and was off. It night she could throw a blanket 
around her, down upon the floor, and at once be asl 
The brothers, and sister tried to persuade their 
with them, and if she desired it, bring her children. They would 
transplant her again on the banks of the Susquehanna, and of their 
wealth make her home happy. But no. They had always been 
kind to her, and she had promised her late husband on his death-bed, 
that she would never leave the Indians. And there they left her and 
hers, wild and darkened heathens, though they sprung from a pious 
race. You can hardly imagine how much this brother is interested 
for her. He says he intends this autumn to go again that long jour- 

ney to see his tawny sister.-to carry her some presents, and perhaps 

is that 






reserved tor ms sister 
His heart yearns with an indescribable tenderness for the helpless one f 
who, sixty-one years ago, was torn from the arms of the mother.— 
Mysterious Providence! How wonderful the tie which can thus bind 
a family together with a chain so strong that nothing can break its 
links! 

I will only add that nothing has ever been heard of the boy Kingsley. 
The probability certainly is, that he is not living. This account, has¬ 
tily and imperfectly given, I had from the lips of Mr. Slocum, the 
brother, and the same who was two and a half years old when little 
Frances was carried away. I believe I have altered nothing, though 
I have omitted enough to make the good part of an interesting volume. 












THE MURDER OF MISS M’CREA. 

In the late American Revolution, Britain had the inhumanity to 
reward these sons of barbarity for depredations committed upon 
those who were struggling in the cause of liberty!—It was through 
their instigation that the hatchets of the Indians were made drunk 
with American blood !—the widow’s wail, the virgin’s shriek, and in¬ 
fant’s trembling cry, was music in their ears. In cold blood they 
struck their cruel tomahawks into the defenceless head of a Miss 
M’Crea, a beautiful girl, who was that very day to have been mar¬ 
ried !—the particulars of the inhuman transaction follow:—Previous to 
the late war between America and Great Britain, a British officer by 
the name of Jones, an accomplished young man, resided near Fort 
Edward—his visits thither became more frequent when he found 
himself irresistibly drawn by charms of native worth and beauty.— 
Miss M’Crea, whose memory is dear to humanity and true affec¬ 
tion, was the object of his peregrinations. 

Mr. Jones had not taken the precautions necessary in hazardous 
love, but had manifested to the lady by his constant attention, undis¬ 
sembled and ingenious demeanor, that ardent affection, which a sus¬ 
ceptible heart compelled her implicitly to return. In this mutual 
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interchange of passions, they suffered themselves to be transported 
on the ocean of imagination, till the unwelcome necessity of a sepa¬ 
ration cut off every springing hope. The war between Great Brit¬ 
ain and America commenced—a removal from this happy spot was 
in consequence suggested to Mr. Jones, as indispensable. Nothings 
could alleviate their mutual horror, but duty—nothing could al'Ibj 
their reciprocal grief, so as to render a separate corporeal existence* 
tolerable, but solemn vows, with the ideas of a future meeting. Mr. 
Jones repaired to Canada, where all intercourse with the Provincials 
was prohibited. Despair, which presented itself in aggravated col¬ 
ours when General Burgoyne t s expedition through the States 
fixed, succeeded to his former hopes. The British army being 
camped about three miles from the Fort, a descent was daily 

Here Mr. Jones could not but recognize the 
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hostile approach must raise in the breast of her, whom of all others* 
he thought it his highest interest to protect. In spite of errettes and 
commands to the contrary, he found means secretly to convey a let¬ 
ter, intreating her not to leave the town with the family, assuring her, 
that as soon as the fort should have surrendered, he would convey 
her to an assylum, where they might peaceably consummate the nup¬ 
tial ceremony. Far from discrediting the sincerity of him who 
could not deceive her, she heroically refused to follow the flying vil¬ 
lagers. The remonstrances of a father, or the tearful entreaties of a 
mother and numerous friends could not avail! It was enough that 
her lover was her friend—she considered herself protected by the 
love and voluntary assurance of her youthful hero. With the soci¬ 
ety of a servant maid, she impatiently waited the desired convey¬ 
ance. Mr. Jones finding the difficulty into which he was brought, 
at length, for waul of better convoy, hired a party of twelve Indians,, 
to carry a letter to- Miss M’Crea, with Ms own horse, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying her to the place appointed. They set off, fired 
with the anticipation of their promised premium, which was to con¬ 
sist of a quantity of spirits, on condition that they brought her off 
in safety, which, to an Indian was the most cogent 






lions which a savage knows he must excite, in the sight 
tenderness and sensibility. Her faith and expectations enabled her 
to divine the business of these ferocious missionaries, while her 
frightened maid littered .nought but shrieks and cries. They arrived, 
and by their signs convinced her from whom they had their instruc¬ 
tions. If a doubt could remain, it was removed by the letter-. -it 

was from her lover. A lock of his hair, which it contained, pre¬ 
sented his manly figure to her gloomy fancy. 

Here, reader, guess what must have been her 
solved to brave even the most horrid aspect, which mi 
between her and him, whom she considered already hers, without a 
sigh—she did not for a moment hesitate to follow the wishes 
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lover; and took journey with these bloody messengers, expecting 
very soon to be shielded in the arms of legitimate affection. A short 
distance only then seemed to separate two of the happiest 
Having risen the hill, at about equal distance from tin 
her former home, a second party of Indians having heard of the 
captivating offer made by Mr. Jones, determined to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. The reward was the great object. A clashing 
of real and assumed rights wm soon followed by a furious and 
bloody engagement, in which several were killed on each side. The 
commander of the first party, perceiving that nought but the lady’s 
death could appease the fury of either, with a tomahawk deliberately 
knocked her from her horse, mangled her scalp from her beautiful 
temples, which he exullingly bore as a trophy of 
tant and anxious lover!! Here, O disappointment, was thy sting! 
was with the greatest difficulty that Mr. Jones could be kept 
total delirium. His horror and indignation could not be appeased; 
bis remorse for having risked his most valuable treasure in the hands 
of savages, drove him almost to madness. When the particulars of 
the melancholy event reached Gen, Burgoyne, he ordered the survh 
tors of both those parties to immediate execution. 







INCIDENTS ATTENDING THE DESERTION OF A YOUNG 

WHITE MAN FROM A PARTY OF INDIANS. 

A Yew weeks after this melancholy affair, a very remarkable inci- 
dent occurred in the same neighborhood. One morning about sun 
rise, a young man of wild and savage appearance, suddenly arose 
from a cluster of bushes in front of a cabin, and hailed the house, in 
a barbarous dialect, which seemed neither exactly Indian nor Eng¬ 
lish, but a collection of shreds and patches from which the graces of 
both were carefully excluded. His skin had evidently once been 
white—although now grievously tanned by constant exposure to the 
weather. His dress in every respect was that of an Indian, as were 
his gestures, tones and equipments, and his age could not be sup¬ 
posed to exceed twenty years. He talked volubly, but uneouthly, 
placed his hand upon his breast, gestured vehemently, and seemed 

very earnestly bent upon communicating something. He was invi. 

ted to enter.the cabin, and the neighbors quickly collected around 

him. He appeared involuntarily to shrink from contact with them 

..Ill in# eyes rolled rapidly around with a distrustful expression from 

one to the other, and his whole manner was that of a wild animal, 
just caught, and shrinking from the touch of its captors. As several 
present understood the Indian tongue, they at length gathered the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances, as accurately as they could be translated, out 
of 11 language which seemed to be an *«omnium gatherum ” of all that 
was mongrel, uncouth and barbarous. He said that he had been 
token by the Indians, when a child, but could neither recollect his 
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name, nor the country of hie birth. That he had been adopted by 
an Indian warrior, who brought him up with his other sons, without 
making the slightest difference between them, and that under his 











few weeks before that time, his father, accompanied by himself 
and a younger brother, had hunted for some time upon the waters of 
the Miami, about forty miles from the spot where Cincinnati now 
stands, and after all their meat, skins, Ac., had been properly secured., 
the old man determined to gratify his children by taking them upon 
a war expedition to Kentucky. They accordingly built a bark canoe, 
which they crossed the Ohio near the mouth of Licking, and hav- 
buried it, so as to secure it from the action of the sun, they ad¬ 
vanced into the country and encamped at the distance of fifteen miles 

was alarmed by hearing an owl 
declared boded death or captivity to 
themselves, if they continued their expedition—and announced his 
intention of returning without delay to the river. Both of his sons 
vehemently opposed this resolution, and at length prevailed upon the 
old man to disregard the owl’s warning, and conduct them, as he had 
promised, against the frontiers of Kentucky. The party then com 
posed themselves to sleep, but were quickly awakened by the father, 
who had again been warned in a dream that death awaited them in 
Kentucky, and again besought his children to release him from his 
promise and lose no time in returning home. Again they prevailed 
upon him to disregard the warning, and persevere in the march. He 
consented to gratify them, but declared he would not remain a mo¬ 
ment longer in the camp which they now occupied, and accordingly 
they left it 1111 mediately, and marched on through the night, directing 
their course towards Bourbon county. In the evening they approach¬ 
ed a house, that which he hailed and in which he was now speaking. 
Suddenly the desire of rejoining his people occupied his mind so, 
strongly as to exclude every other idea, and seizing the first favorable 
opportunity, he had concealed himself in the bushes, and neglected to 
reply to all the signals which had been concerted for the purpose of 
collecting their party when scattered. This account appeared so 
extraordinary, and the young man’s appearance was so wild and sus- 

thought that he should be arrested as a spy. Others opposed this 
resolution and gave full credit to his narrative. In order to satisfy 
themselves, however, they insisted upon his instantly 'Conducting 
them to the spot where the canoe hail been buried. To this the 
young man objected most vehemently, declaring that although he had 
deserted his father and brother, yet lie would not betray them. These 
feelings were too delicate to meet with much sympathy from the rude 

understand that 
embarkation, would 
be accepted as an evidence of his sincerity. With obvious reluctance 
he at length complied. From twenty to thirty men were quickly 
assembled, mounted upon good horses, and under the guidance of the 
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On the 
conduct them 
of the owl 
concealed 
the hope 



deserter, they moved rapidly towards the mouth of Li 
road the young man informed them that he would 
to the spot, where the 

alarmed his father, and where an iron kettle 
in a hollow tree. He was 

of delaying the pursuit so long as to afford his friends an opportunity 
of crossing the river in safety* But if such was his intention, no 
measure could have been more unfortunate* The whites approached 
the encampment in deep silence, and quickly perceived two Indians, 

an old man and a boy, seated by the fire and busily employed in 

cooking some venison. The deserter became much agitated at the 

sight of them, and so earnestly implored his countrymen not to kill 

them, that it was agreed to surround the encampment, and endeavor 
to secure them as prisoners. This 
so desperate was the resistance of 
were their efforts to escape, that the whites were compelled to fire 
upon them, and the old man fell mortally wounded, while the boy, by 
an incredible display of address and activity, was enabled to escape. 
The deserter beheld his father fall, and throwing himself from his 
horse, he ran up to the spot where the old man lay bleeding but still 
sensible, and falling upon his body, besought his forgiveness for being 
the unwilling cause of his death, and wept bitterly. His father evi¬ 
dently recognized him, and gave him his hand, but almost instantly 
afterwards expired. The white men now called upon him to conduct 
them at a gallop to the spot where the canoe was buried, expecting to 
reach it before the Indian boy and intercept him. The deserter in 
vain implored them to compassionate his feelings. He urged that he 
had already sufficiently demonstrated the truth of hits former asser¬ 
tions, at the expense of his father’s life, and earnestly entreated them 
to permit his younger brother to escape. His companions, however, 
were inexorable. Nothing but the blood of the young Indian would 
satisfy them, and the deserter was again compelled to act as a guide. 
Within two hours they reached the designated spot. The canoe was 

upon the sand, so that it was 

Hastily 

they tied their horses and concealed themselves within 
of the canoe. Within ten minutes after their arrival 
peared in sight, walking swiftly towards them. He went straight to 
the spot where the canoe had been buried, and was in the act of dig¬ 
it up, when he received a dozen balls through his body, and 
fiigh into the air fell dead upon the sand. He was scalped 
mu! buried where he fell, without having seen his brother, 
and probably without having known the treachery by which 
he and his father had lost their lives. The deserter remained 
but a short time in Bourbon, and 
of mind. He 

* AS 

his relations in Virginia or Pennsylvania, or 

ferocity of the whites, he returned to the Indians, has never 
been known* He was never heard of afterwards. 
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One bright morning, when most of the men were off on a. mus¬ 
tang drive, a number of boys—children of my nearest neighbors—had 

collected to bathe in a pretty little basin, formed by an fddy of the 
river opposite my house. I heard their merry yells, and taking 
down my gun—a precaution growing as habitual, before going out, 

—I walked listlessly down to the river bank 




There were live houses within half a mile above and below me. 
The women, with their sun-bonnets on, were tripping across from one 
house to the other, to pay neighborly gossiping visits; the house-dogs 
jogged lazily along behind them; the goals were frisking and butting 
at each other outside the picketing; a man ploughing was whistling 
a sleepy roundelay; groups of cattle in sight were reclining on lie 
grass, slowly (grinding away at the everlasting cud; and the thin 
wreaths of opaque smoke from the chimneys were clearly defined 
against the intensely brilliant transparency of a cloudless blue sky. 
The whole scene was the very ideal of quiet, delicious repose. 

I remember being particularly struck with the happy and harmo¬ 
nious calm that had fallen upon our sometimes stormy home, and of 
thinking how perfectly the poet’s dream might now be realized, how 
pleasant here, 

,r * ITnlB life’® sunny lay bo quite gone down, 

To sil and smile with Joy,” 

when suddenly the sound of a gun caused me to turn my head. 

The first object that met my view was the whistling ploughman 
scampering, as if for dear life, towards his home, yelling, “Indians! 
Indians!” Further on, around the most distant house in sight, I 
could distinguish forty or fifty dark riders, who were galloping to 
and fro with great rapidity, gathering together our horses and mules. 
I sent on the warning cry, at the top of my lungs, to the women; 
and then such consternation, shrieks, and splashing as there was among 
the little scamps in the water, you can conceive if ever you have 
seen a hawk dive down among a covy of ducks. 

I called to the boys to run to my house, which was about four 

paces off, for 1 saw some of the Indians were coming to¬ 
ut full speed; and the little fellows, shaking the water from 
their dripping hair, some slopping to pick up a shirt, and others bare 

came into the world, scrambled up the bank and plied their 
scrambling all the way to the picketing. One or two of 
them were out some distance in the stream, and were delayed by their 
fright in getting up the bank; so that by the time they reached me 
the Indians were too close to permit them to escape to the house un* 
aided, and but for my gun they would have lost their scalps. 
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The foremo 3 t Indian galloped u| 

' to avoid my shot 

—th 



very close, but 
and with my 


• * 





my raisin 
turned towar 
frantic with 
backward retieat to- 
rush upon an Ameri¬ 
can— -who has a gun in his hand, and shows by his deliberation 
that he is perfectly cool—until he has fired; after that, they will 
swoop upon him before lie can load again. It is, theiefore, very easy 
to keep a number of them at a very respectful distance by raising 
your gun, aa if to shoot, whenever they come too close. Four of 
the savage rascals had by this time come up and were circling around 
me, endeavoring, by their yells, clamorpifand threatening gestures, to 



perateiy witn tneir naKea limes as 
seriously to impede my progress. The savages, with tufts of horse¬ 
hair streaming from their limbs, and circlets and plumes of gaudy 
feathers flaunting from their heads and the manes and tails of their 
horses, whooped, yelled, and clattered their long lances against their 
while shields of bull’s hide, as they scudded to and fro around me 
with the swiftness of sea birds ; becoming more and more eager, and 
closing their circle nearer as 1 approached the picket. 

My gun, fortunately, was a double barrel. I knew they would 
make a final and desperate attempt to prevent my escape. We were 
now within eighty rods of the picket stiles; the main body of the 
Indians had nearly reached us, and there was no time to lose. 

Two Indians, who seemed to take their position with the design of 
maintaining it, were between ua and the stiles. I walked steadily 
toward them and levelled my gun. They swung themselves down 
behind the bodies of their horses, leaving nothing exposed but the 
leg by which they clung to the saddle. I told the boys to run to¬ 
ward them, intending to fire as they raised themselves in the saddle 
to strike; but the cunning rascals were watching them from under 
horses’ necks, and seeing that they must catch it 
elves to shoot, wisely started their horses on, shootin; 

ition, and wounding 

siderably. 

I saw my young charges reach the steps. Now was my time 
run for it, for fifty Camanches were within as many paces of me, 

on at full speed. 1 started for my precious life. There 
was a general howl, and rush toward me from every side; and 1 
the prick of several arrows. It was now only twenty paces 
stiles. I wheeled and fired at the nearest, a few desperate 
and my foot was on the low style, when a lance whizzed past 

in the post, while a deafening, furious roar burst 


was 


standing in his horse’s stirrups, in the act of plunginghis 
Quick as thought I fired in his face, and sprang or rather tumbled 
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over the stile into my 

ing of 




I picked 
nige, and 




up I heard the 
clatter of retreat- 








charge of my> faithful double barrel, and, as it was, several 
confounded little arrows were sticking about me for mementoes. 

The whole scene, long as it takes to give yon an idea of it, could 

not have occupied over ten minutes, but in that paltry fraction of 
time how fiercely vivid had been the transition from the very poetry 
of rural quiet to*the stormy and terrible reality of savage war! But 

this was not the last of it by a good deal. 

I climbed to the top of imps tiles again, after 
in time to see the scalp torn from the head 








by a’ dozen lances, in full view of his own house. Their failure and 
loss in my case greatly infuriated them, although poor Thomson had 
been steady and cool, like a veteran frontiersman as he really was, 
yet they had rushed upon him in a body determined to have a scalp 
if it cost a warrior. It did, too, and one of their chiefs, at that; for 
the eye and nerve of the gallant fellow did not fail him in that fearful 
moment, when they closed so madly dashing around him, that their 
lances met, grating, in his body. A chief, whose lance first touched 
him, tumbled stiffly forward, amid the trampling hoofs, and the hun¬ 
ter was avenged. One of the women made a very narrow escape, 
and was only saved by the courage of her dog, who sprang at die 
nose of the Camanche’s horse, and made the animal shy just as the 
rider was about to transfix her, as she was climbing the picket stiles. 
She got over safe, and the baffled rascal pursued the gallant dog to 
the river, where it also escaped, much to my gratification. 

During these scenes a portion of their number had been busily en- 
’ in collecting all our mules and horses that were loose on the 

s who were 

direction they wished to go. In a few 

was still for a little while as 
not been 

horses, and in a short 

gathering in hot haste, of all the men who were at 
alloped up to my house from every direction, rifles in 

brows, flaming eyes, and curses deep-breathed between their 
, eager to be led in pursuit for vengeance. Still more fortu¬ 
nately', jlist as we were starting on the trail, the very par which 
had been absent on the mustang drive came, breathless and foaming, 
up. It seems they had met with the Camanche trail, and suspecting 

, With a 




and now they 
tearing off like mad in the 
minutes they were out 





turned out our favorite 






l 


was a 
home. They 
hand, with 



what 




had run their horses in at 



vengeance for 

numbering thirty determined men. 
Of course there was no difficulty 


, we were 




chase, 


in tracing the trail, which was 
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broad as a wagon road through the grass; and we followed at the 
best pace of our horses ; for our success in coming up with them, all 
depended upon the speed of our animals. As we swept by the farm 
of old Hicks, one of the earliest settlers, who had posted himself on 
the very outskirts of the grant, the gray-haired veteran was seen 
urging his horse across the field to meet us. As he approached, we 
could see, from the eagerness of his gestures, that something was 
wrong. We halted for an instant, and the glare of his eyes, and 
ashy pallor of his rigid face, as lie joined us, was even more eloquent 
of his terrible news than the few words he with difficulty gasped out 
between his clenched teeth. 

“My children!” 








a perfect 

fury, the rangers lashed their horses like madmen. Such an incident 
was sufficiently calculated to arouse a delirium of wrath in their 5 ery 
natures. In addition to the other outrages, these two children had 
been torn from their old parent to be dragged off to a horrible cap¬ 
tivity in the distant hills, unless we eoulu catch the brutal spoilers 
before they had gained a covert. No marvel that horses were goaded 
even when faithfully at their utmost speed; that swollen veins were 
knotted along flushed temples, and curses and yells burst at intervals 
from tightly drawn lips, as the image of those fair young children, 
wreathing in the black, naked arms of a filthy and ferocious warrior, 
would rise up before us. For every body loved little Molly Hicks, 
“with the lint-white locks,” and Johnny was a second “Benjamin, 
the child of his old age,” to the hardy pioneer. 

As he rode in front, which position he somehow maintained, with 
all the leading eagerness of the younger members of the party, with 
his features stiffened and set, his eyes fixed on the distance before 
him, and his long, white hair streaming from his uncovered head, I 
thought I had never looked upon a more striking picture of stern, 
mute agony. It was enough to have strung the nerves of a 







The trail was leading in the direction of the densest portion of the 
Cross Timber, where, too, among wooden and broken ridges, the head 
waters of the Trinity took their origin, breaking in numerous springs 
dark gorges; and in this rugged and extensive tract we suppo- 
they would endeavor to conceal themselves by throwing us off 
trait 

we were scudding beqeath the shade of the tali forest.— 
was no undergrowth, but the shaft-like trunks rose dark and 
a considerable height, leaving long open vistas between them. 
\ awe came over us at this swift transition from the sunny ex- 

this great natural temple, 
instead of 

towards the hills, kept on west, directly through the 
Timber. These Indians have an unconquerable aversion to the brush. 
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keep 

nearly six miles across, and 

haste was beginning to tell upon our horses; so that, with all the tu¬ 
mult and intensity of our excitement, we were obliged to check our 
gait. For several miles we continued silently galloping down those 
dim,leaf-fretted aisles, the old man still retaining his position in front, 

never for an instant turning his eye to the right or to the left, but sta¬ 
ring fixedly ahead. 

Suddenly he raised himself Quickly in his stirruDS, and 






distinguish objects gleaming swiftly past 
shout that made those tangled arches 
shiver again, we all followed him. The wild whirl of maddening- 
excitement was beyond any description. The men fairly shrieked 
with the exultation of savage joy. Our horses caught the spirit and 
seemed energized with supernatural speed as they fled'by the trees 
so swiftly that the trunks seemed run into each other, and to form a 
continuous wall. Now and then, through a widening before us, we 
would get a full, but momentary view of the spotted horses, of the 
foe streaking across it. Then such a burst of shouting from our men! 

In this way the chase had continued for several miles, without 
lessening materially the distance between us, and we were beginning 
to fear that our horses would fail us even, when the old man, pointing 
ahead, laughed out with the exultation of a fiend ; and, as we swept 
past the object, I saw it was a horse of one of the warriors that had 
dropped dead-from exhaustion. How the men yelled at this sight. 

Their horses were giving out, and' we were sure of them ! Anoth¬ 
er ! and yet another! laid by the trail! I saw one of the warriors on 
foot, running off through the woods! But on ! on ! never mind him! 
The main body is before! 




a great snake. 

The clamor of pursuing wolves never sounded more terrible to a 
herd of exhausted deer than did our shout to those frightened thieves. 

Cl! * 1 a l 1 11- 1 II • 1 riniiL . • i, i 


See how they look behind 
Ha! they make 
avenger’s tread! turns too. 
with the unearthly wildness 

of wrath to strike an army 
the timber, and 








They are uncertain what to do. 

The rapid tramp of 
are panic-stricken. The old man, 
mien, looks enough like a phantom 
terror. They rush to the edge of 

hurrv from their horse’s 
ismounted quicker 


i 



thought; the black tubes are ranged, and the platoon hurls a 
hail among them before they reach the trees. Such staggering 
tumbling! but not a sound from them. With clubbed guns we 
rushed after the old man in the timber; and now the struggle is hand 
to hand, and foot to foot, with the lithe, desperate wretches. 
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tie of struggling feet, the dull ring of crushing blows, the low groan 
and heavy fall are the only sounds that break the awful silence; and 
then the peal of our victorious shout proclaims that they are flying. 
The pursuit is continued for some distance, but they are too swift 

for us, and one after another of the members of the scattered party, 
panting and exhausted, make their appearance on the prairie. 

“ The children! the children! Have been seen !” 1 shouted. 

“ Here they are?” replied a deep voice from some distance 
woods. 

We all 




mg iiKe a trodden worm. JLiitue Mary, with large, blue, tearless eyes 
that looked as if they would never wink again, stood by him holding 
his hand. The shattered and bloody gun of the old man lay on the 
ground by him, while his nearest neighbor, a tall, powerful man, 
stood off, in respect for the sacredness of grief gazing upon the group 
with dimmed eyes. 

There was a heavy pause. The old man looked up with Wood- 
shot eyes, saying, 

“Water, men! Water! water!” 

We had all been so much shocked by the scene as to have lost ou>* 
presence of mind for the moment; but instantly, as he spoke, a dozen 
men sprang off and ran to where our horses had been left, for their 
water-gourds, 

'The boy grasped one with a famished eagerness it is impossible to 
convey, and drank copiously. In a moment the color began to return 
to his blue lips, and light to his glazing eyes. 

This convinced me that his wound was not so desperate as we had 
No one had examined it; for there was the lance leaning 
tree, with the red stain upon its blade for several inches; 
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wound, little Molly turned her quiet eyes upon my face, and said, 
with a solemn innocence that thrilled me strangely, “The had Injuns 
wouldn’t kill me?” As if she felt that grievous injustice had been 

done in selecting Johnny instead of her. I could not resist catching 
the little creature in my arms and kissing her, while the hot tears 
burned over my lids at this touching exhibition of forgetfulness of 

self in the sister’s love. 

On examination the wound looked had enough to be sure. There 

nd get him home, 
robes which the Indi- 
their arms in 

! his plaintive moans were very distressing. The 
rudest of the men, with all the flush of flight upon them, seemed to 
be greatly moved; and gentle Molly was carried with as considerate 
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tenderness as if the crowns of all the world had been her heritage. 

itrange, incongruous animal is man! We were stepping over the 
corpses of the slain. A few minutes before, these men had been 
wilder than starved tigers for 
tened at the sight of these two children and their 
custom, never deviated from by the Camanches, to kill their male 
prisoners of whatever age, when they see a probability of their be¬ 
ing retaken. If it be a child, as in this instance, they say, 
foresight, “ It is one future warrior out of the way I” For. 

“hand is,” emphatically, “ afainst every man, and every man against 
them,” all mankind are alike their enemies; but there is too much 
savage chivalry among them ever to kill or misuse a female prisoner, 
a thing they have never been known to do. They will kill them and 
take their scalps in attacking a town or 
have once spared Uwm 








There is a vast deal of rude nobility about these Camanches; and 
if they should ever learn to use rifles well, they will be far the most 
formidable enemy our race have yet had to dispute the possession of 
territory with. That they have not yet overcome their superstitions 
dread of fire-arms is the sole reason why we are still able to cope 
with them at such disadvantages. 

We learned from little Mary’s story that the Indians having her¬ 
self and brother in charge had, when we rushed into the timber after 
them—although she and her brother were standing hand-in-hand— 
only struck him down with the lance, and left her unmolested. “The 
bad Injuns would*nt kill me!” 

We had lost two men in the skirmish among the timber, and had 
several wounded. There were ten Indians that we knew to be slain. 
We recovered all our horses and mules, and in addition, secured forty 
or fifty Indian horses, with all their quaint accoutrements. Some of 
these horses were noble animals, and most of them curiously and 
beautifully marked. 

Our return home was a painful blending of sadness and 
but it was a prodigious relief to us all when we heard, next mornin; 
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is the largest, and perhaps the finest body of water 
among the myriad lakes which form the sources of the Hudson. 
“ The Schroon f ” as it is called by the country-people, has, indeed, 
been likened by travellers to the celebrated lake of Como, which it 
said to resemble in the configuration of its shores. 




is 

ten miles in length, broad, deep, and girt with mountains, which, 
though not so lofty as many in the northern parts of the state of New- 
York, are still picturesque in form—while they enclose a thousand 
pastoral tallies and sequestered dells among their richly-wooded 
defiles. 

in one of the loneliest of these glens, near a line spring, well 
known to the deer-stalker, there flourished a few years since a 
weeping-willow, which, for aught we know, may be still gracing the 
spot. The existence of such an exotic in the midst of our primitive 
forest, would excite the curiosity of the most casual observer of 
nature, even if other objects adjacent did not arrest his attention, as 
he emerged from the deep woods around, to the sunny glade where 
it grew. On the side of a sleep bank, opposite to the willow, there 
were the remains of an old fireplace to be seen; and blackened tim¬ 
bers, with indications of rough masonry, could be discovered, by 
turning aside the wild raspberry bushes that had overgrown the 
farther side of the knoll. These ruins betokened something more 
than the remains of a hunting-camp, and the forester who should 






trees, within a few hun 
determine that 

perhaps forty years back:—•a scene where the toil, the privation, 
and the dangers of a pioneer’s life had been once endured ; but where 

the hand of improvement had wrought in vain; for the forest had 
already closed over the little domain that had been briefly rescued 
from its embrace, and the place was now, what, in the language of 

the country, is called a “dead clearing.” 

The story of this ruined homestead 
private family annals of the State 




a very 
New- 



one m 
which li aii 



of the most formidable Indian confederacy that ever arrayed itself 
against the Christian powers on the shores of this continent. The 
broken remains of that confederacy still possess iaige tracts of 
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valuable land in the centre of our most populous districts, while 
their brethren of the same colour, but of a feebler lineage, have 
been driven westward a thousand miles from our borders. And 
when this remnant of the haughty Ongwi-honwi, (“the men who 
surpass all others,”) shall have dwindled from among us, their names 
will still live in the majestic lakes and noble rivers that embalm the 
memory of their language. They will live, too, unhappily, in many 
a dark legend of inithless violence, like whkill we have to ire!ate. 

It was the same year that Sullivan’s army gave the finishing blow 
to the military power of the Iroquois, that a settler who had come 
in from the New-Hampshire grants, to this part of Try on County— 

(as the northern and western region of New.York was at that time 

called)—was sitting with his wife, who held an infant to her bosom, 

lien a pie wood Jfi re spread w armly upon tbe unpainted beams above, 

and lighted up the yellow timbers of the shanty with a mellow glow, 
that gave an air of cheerfulness and comfort to the rudely furnished 
apartment. From the gray hairs and weather-beaten features of the 
settler, he appeared to be a man considerably on the wrong side of 
forty, while the young, bright-haired mother by his side, had not 
yet passed the sunny season of early youth. The disparity of their 
years, however, had evidently not prevented the growth of the 
strongest affection between them. There was a soft and happy look 
of content about the girl, as she surveyed the brown woodsman, 
now watching the smoke-wreaths from his pipe, as they curled over 
his head—now taking his axe upon his lap, and feeling its edge with 
a sort of caressing gesture, as if the inanimate thing could be con¬ 
scious of the silent, compliment he paid to its temper, when thinking; 
over the enlargement of the clearing he had wrought by its aid du¬ 
ring the day. Nor did the eye of the young mother kindle less af¬ 
fectionately when the brawny pioneer—carefully depositing the sim¬ 
ple instrument, which is the pride of an American woodsman, behind 











to-night, as he has for the last week, I must make a pappoose-cradle 
for him to-morrow, and swing him somewhere outside of the shanty, 

where his squalling can’t keep us awake. Your face is growing is 

white as a silver birch, from loss of sleep o’ nights.” 

“Why, John, how you talk ! I’m sure Yorpy never cries; never, 
] mean, worth talking of.” 

As the mother spoke, she pressed the unhappy youngster some¬ 
what too closely to her bosom, and he awoke with one of those dis¬ 
cordant outbreaks of infant passion, with which the hopeful scions of 
humanity so often test the comforts of married life. 

“ Baby—why baby—there—there now; what will it have?—does 
it want to see brother Ben? Hush—hush—he’s coming with some¬ 
thing for baby. Hush, now, darling—will it have this?” 
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Bel, my dear,” said the father, “ don’t give the brat Ben’s 
powder-horn to play with; for thof he does like you as much as he did 
my first missus, his own mother, and 

like to have his hunting-tools discomboberated. God’s weather 
where can the tormented chap be staying; he ought to be home 
this time.” With these words he walked to the door, and stood for 

a moment commenting upon the mildness of the night, and wonder- 
ing why Ben did not return. But the mother was too much enga¬ 
ged in soothing the infant, by rocking him to and fro in her 

to reply. 

*• Now don’t, don’t gal,” continued the kind hearted woodsman, tum- 
the door, which he left open: “you’ll tire yourself to death. 
Let me take him—there, now—there,” said he, as she relinquished 

arms; and addressing the last words 
thing, he walked up and down the room with it, vainly 
trying to lull its gust of passion or peevishness. 

“Hush ! you little varmint, you!” said the father, at last, growing 
impatient; “hush! nr I’ll call in the Indians to carry you off—I will.” 

The settler was just turning in his walk, near the open tbresholii, 
as he uttered the ill-omened words, when a swarthy hand, reaching 
over his shoulder, clutched the child from his arms, and brained it 
against the door-peat, in the same moment that the tomahawk of an¬ 
other savage struck him to the floor. A dozen painted demons 
sprang over his prostrate body into the centre of the room. The 
simple scene of domestic joy, but a moment before so sheltered and 
home-like, was changed on the instant. The mummied nursling was 
filing upon the embers, near the feet of its frantic mother, who slipped 
and fell in the blood of tier husband, as she plucked her child from 
the coals, and sprang toward the door. It was a blow of mercy, 
though not meant m such, which dismissed her spirit, as she strag¬ 
gled to rise with her lifeless burden. The embers of the fire soon 
strewed the apartment; while the savages danced among them with 
the mad glee of the devil’s own children, nntil the smoke and blaze 








The next day’s sun shone upon that mouldering ruin as 
as if unconscious of the horrors which his light revealed. So com¬ 
plete had been the devastation of the flames, that little but ashes now 
remained, and the blue smoke curled up among the embowering trees 
as gently as if it rose only from a hospitable lire. The oriole, perch- 
ed upon a cedar top, whistled as usual for his mate, swinging in his 
nest upon thet pendant branches of a willow that bad been planted by 
ill-fated settler near a spring not far from his door, while the cat- 
fromthe brier-thicket replied in mocking notes blither and clearer 
than those he aimed to imitate. The swallow only, driven from 
nest in the eaves and 
seemed in sharp cries to sympathise with the desolation which had 
come over it. 

¥ 

There was one human mourner, however, mid the scene. A youth 
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satjnith his head buried in his hands, upon a fallen tree 
So still and motionless he seemed, that his form might 
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assed in the bosom of the voung forester, as 


ficult to surmise wbat passed in the bosom of the young forester, as 
at last after rising with an effort, he advanced to the funeral pyre 
of his household, and turning over the dry embers disengaged a half- 

burned, cloven skull from among them. He threw himself upon the 
grass and bit the ground with a fierce agony that showed some self- 
reproach must be mingled with his sorrow. 

“My father! My father!” he cried, writhing in anguish, “why 
—why did I not come. home at^ once when I heard the Black Wolf 

resumed, “ Fool—thrice accursed fool that I was—I might have 
known that he would have struck for these mountains instead of 
taking the Sacondaga route, where the Palatine Yagers were out and 
on the watch for him. To die so like a brute in the hands of a 
butcher—without one word of warning—to be burnt like a wood¬ 
chuck in his hole—stricken to death without a chance of dealing one 
'Wow for his defence. My father! my poor father! Oh, God! 1 
cannot bear it!” 

But the youth knew not the self-renovating spirit of life’s spring¬ 
time, when he thought that his first sorrow, bitter as it was, would 
blast his manhood for ever. A first grief never blights the heart of 
man. The sapling hickory may be bowed—may be shattered by 
the storm, but it has an elasticity and toughness or fibre that keeps 
it from perishing. It is only long exposure to a succession of harsh 
and biting winds that steals away its vigor, drinks up its sap of life, 
and sends a chill at last to the roots which nourished its vitality. 

That day of cruel woe, like all others, had an end for the young 
forester, and when the waning moon rose upon the scene of hie 
rained home, her yellow light disclosed the boy kneeling upon the 
sod wherewith he had covered up the bones of his only earthly rela- 
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to prove 
feats of 


There are but too many traditions surviving in this region to prove 
the fulfilment of this fearful vow. But we leave the dire feats of 

“ Bloody Ben,” by which name only the avenger is now remember¬ 
ed, to some annalist who finds greater pleasure than we do in such 
horrible details. Our business here in only to describe the first deed 
in which he requited the murderous act of the Indians; and even 

this has been so faithfully portrayed by the artist in the spirited en¬ 
graving before our readers; that but little is left for our pen to tell. 
The seasons had twice gone their round since destruction had 

come over the house of the settler, and his son had never yet re. 

visited the spot; which, with the exuberant growth of an Ameri¬ 
can soil, had partially relapsed into its native wilderness from the 
wild vines and thickets which had overgrown the clearing. The 
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strong arm of government had for a while driven the Indians beyond 
the reach of private vengeance; but now again they were return! nr 
their favorite hunting-ground north of the Mohawk, and 

Borne even had ventured into 

to dispose of their pack of skins and carry back a supply of pow 
dor and other necessaries of the hunter to the wilderness. It was 
two of these that the orphan youth dogged from the settlements, on 
their way through the northern forests to the very spot where his 
oath of vengeance had been recorded. The sequel may best be told 
in the words of an old hunter, under whose guidance we made 
first and only visit to the Dead-Clearinj 
44 It was about two o f 
after thus following up 

Injuns jist where the moose run way makes an opening in the for* 
est and 1 ets the 1 ight do wn u pon yon willo w that still lloiirishes be¬ 
side the old hemlock. The Injuns were sitting beneath the willow, 
thinking themselves sheltered by the rocky bank opposite, and a 
mass of underwood which had shot up around the top of an oak, 
which had been twisted off in a tornado in some former clay, and 
then lay embedded in weeds beneath the knoll. But a few yard* 
from this bank, in that thicket around the roots of yon mossy old 
beech* Ben (bond a shelter, from which, at any moment, he could 
creep up and cover either with his fire from behind the knoll. But 
as he had only a # one-bar’l piece, it required full as cool a hand as his 
to wait and take both the creeters at one shot. Bloody Ben, though, 
was jist the man to do it. Like enough he waited there or manoeu- 
vered round for an hour to get his chance, which did come at last, 
howsomdever. The Injuns, who, in their own way, are mighty 

talkers you must know-.that is when they have really something to 

talk, about, got into some argument wherein figures, about which 
they know mighty little, were concerned. One took out his scalp¬ 
ing-knife to make marks upon the earth to help him, while the other, 

clearer with the aid of his fingers, their heads 
as you may have seen those of white peo- 

PJ 





more 

came within the exact 


nearer 

more eager, tin their skulls, almost touching 
range of BenTs rile; and then Ben he up’s and sends the ball so 
clean through both, that it buried itself in a sapling behind them. 
And that, I think, was pretty well for the first shot of a lad of eigh¬ 
teen, and Bloody Ben never confessed to making a better one after. 

wards.” 

The tourist who should 

« look in vain 

the spot. The weeping willow, which was only a thrifty sapling 
when the Indians met their death beneath its fatal shade, was changed 
into an old decayed trunk with but one living branch when we 
beheld it; and a ponderous vine was rapidly strangling the life from 
this decrepid limb. The hardy growth of the native forest had 
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nearly obliterated the improvements of the pioneer* The wild atiil. 

male in drinking from the spring hard by, had dislodged die Hat 
stones from its brink; liilll weeds grew amid the spreading pool, and 
the fox had made his den in the rocky knoll upon whose side once 
stood the settler’s cabin of the dead clearing. 
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THE LAST ARROW 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 


“ And wto© I® ye who rashly dare 
To chase in woods file forest child ! 
To hnnt the panther to his lair— 
The Indian In his native wild l”- 







New 



Louis the Fourteenth 
confederated 

an expedition which, though it carried with it ail the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance of European warfare into their wild-wood haunts, was 
attended with no adequate results, and had but a momentary effect in 
quelling the spirit of the tameless Iroquois. 

It was on the fourth of July, 1696, that the commander-in-chief, 
the veteran Count de Frootenac, marshalled the force* at La Chine, 
with which he intended to crush forever the powers of the Aganu* 
s chi on confederacy. His regulars were divided into four battalions of 
two hundred men each, commanded respectively by three veteran 
leaders, and the young Chevalier de Grais. He formed also four 
battalions of Canadian volunteers, efficiently officered, and organized 
as regular troop®. The Indian allies were divided into three bands, 
each of which was placed under the command of a nobleman of rank, 
who had gained distinction in the European warfare of France. One 
was composed of the Sault and St. Louis bands, and of friendly Abe- 
»quis; another consisted of the Hurons of .Loretta, and the moun¬ 
taineers of the north ; the third band was smaller, and composed 
indiscriminately of warriors of different tribes, whom a spirit of ad- 





a 


provisioned, and provided with ail the munitions of war. 

arquebusses, and other small-arms then in use, they 
Were furnished with grenades, a mortar to throw them, and a couple 


of iield-pieoes ; which, with the tents and 
transported in a large batteaux built for 

energy of their movements unworthy 
Ascending the St. Lawrence, and coasti 

the Os we 







camp equipage, were 
purpose. Nor was the 
brilliant preparation, 
hores of Lake Onta- 
ary road around the 
portage, 

waters 






lake. 


It must have been a gallant sight to behold the warlike pageant 
floating beneath the primitive forest which then crowned the hills 
around that lovely water. To see the veterans who had served un- 
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der Turenne, Vauban and the great Cotide, marshalled with pike and 
cuirass beside the half-naked Huron and Abenaquis; while young 
cavaliers* in the less warlike garb of the court of the magnificent 
Louis, moved with plume and mantle amid the dusky files of wamp- 












um-aecxea uuawas ana Aigonquins. nanners were 
had flown at Steenkirk and Landen m H or rustled above the troopers 
that Luxemburgh*s trumpets had guided to glory when Prince Wal- 

deck’s battalions were borne down beneath his furious charge. Nor 
was the enemy that this gallant host were seeking, unworthy of those 
whose swords had.been tried in some of the most celebrated fields of 

Europe. “The Romans of America,” as the Five Nations had been 
called by more than one writer, had 
only by carrying their arm 


themselves soldiers, not 
tribes a thousand miles 
the lakes of Maine, the 
mountains of Carolina, and the prairies of the Missouri; but they had 
already bearded one European army beneath the walls of Quebec, 
and shut up another for weeks within the defences of Montreal, with 
the same courage that, a half a century later, vanquished the battal¬ 
ions of Dieskau upon the banks of lake George. 

Our business, however, is not with the main movements of this 
army'f which, we have already mentioned, were wholly m important 
in their results. The aged Chevalier de Frootenac, was said to have 
had other objects in view besides the political motives for the expedi¬ 
tion, which he set forth to his master, the Grand Monarque. 

Many years previous, when the Five Nations had invested the 
capital of New France, and threatened the extermination of that thriv¬ 
ing colony, a beautiful half-blood girl, whose education had been 
commenced under the immediate auspices of the governor-general, 
and in whom, indeed, ML de Frontenac was said to have a parental 
interest, was carried off with other prisoners, by the retiring foe. 
Every effort had been made in vain during the occasional cessations 
of hostilities between the French and the Iroquois to recover this child; 
and though, in the years that intervened, some wandering Jessuit, 
from time to time averred that he had seen the Christian captive liv¬ 
ing as the contented 
nobleman seems never 
daughter.” Indeed, the chevalier must 
such hope when, at the age of seventy 
half the time carried in a litter, he ventured to encounter the perils of 
an American wilderness, and place himself at the head of the hetero- 
genous bands which now invaded; the country of the Five Nations 
under his conduct. 

Among the half-breed spies, border scouts, and mongrel adventurer® 
that followed in the train of the invading army, was a renegade Flem¬ 
ing, of the name of Hanyost. This man, in early youth, had been 
made a 

*r 

rant in Canada, 

sold it after emigrating, and then making his way down to the Dutch 
settlements on 'the Hudson, had become domiciliated, as it were, 
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their allies, 






a formidable descent 





a banter, 
such 
more recent 






Mohawks, and adopted the 

friends, the French, were 
now hesitate to desert 
services as a guide to 

tenac the moment he entered the hostile country. It was 

ever, mere cupidity or the habitual love of treachery which actuated 

the base Fleming in this instance. Hanyost, in a difficulty with an 
Indian trapper, which had been referred for arbitrament to the young 
Mohawk chief Kiodego, (a settler of disputes,) whose cool courage 

and firmness fully entitled him to so distinguished a name, conceived 
himself agrieved ^by^the ajvard which had been^given against him. 

, he 

had nursed the revenge in secret, whose accomplishment seemed 
now at hand. Kiodego, ignorant of the hostile force which had en¬ 
tered his country, was off with his band at a fishing station, or 
summer-camp, among the wild hills about Konnedieu ;* and, when 
Hanyost informed the commander of the French forces that by sur¬ 
prising this party, his long-lost daughter, the wife of Kiodego, might 
b© once more given to fits arms; a small, but efficient force was in¬ 
stantly detached from the main body of the army to strike the blow. 
A dozen musketeers, with twenty-five pikemen, led severally by the 
Baron de Bekancourt and the Chevalier de Grais. the former havin 

i 

the chief command of the expedition, were sent upon his duty, wit 
Hanyost to guide them to the village of Kiodego. Many hours were 
consumed upon the march, as the soldiers were not yet habituated to 
the wilderness; but just before dawn on the second day, the party 
found themselves in the neighborhood of the Indian village. 

The place was wrapped in repose, and the two cavaliers trusted 
that the surprise would be so complete, that their commandant’s 
daughter must certainly be taken. The baron, after a careful exam¬ 
ination of the hilly passes, determined to head the onslaught, while 
his companions in arms, with Hanyost, to mark out his prey, should 
pounce upon the chieftain’s wife. This being arrai 
ers were warned not to injure the female captives while cutting 

moment being allowed for eacn 

led to 






The inhabitants of the fated village, secure in their isolated situa¬ 
tion, aloof from the war-parties of that wild district, had neglected all 
precaution against surprise, and were buried in sleep, when the whiz¬ 
zing of a grenade, that terrible, but now superceded engine of destruc¬ 
tion, roused them from their slumbers. The missile, to which a 
direction had been given that carried it 
main row of wigwams which formed 

» Jill * «. nffll dill. 111. IK 

mats 

them into instant flames. And then, as the startled 


among 
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warriors leaped, all naked and unarmed from their blazing lodges, the 
French pike-men, waiting only for a volley from the musketeers, 
followed it up with a charge still more fatal. The wretched savages 
were slaughtered like sheep in the shambles. Some overwhelmed 
with dismay, sank unresisting upon the ground, and covering up their 
heads after the Indian fashion when resigned to death, awaited the 
fatal stroke without a murmur; others, seized with a, less benumbing 
panic, sought safety in flight, and rushed upon the pikes that lined 
the forest’s paths around them. Many there were, however, who, 
schooled to scenes as dreadful, acquitted themselves like warriors* 
Snatching their weapons from the greedy flames, they sprang with 
irresistible fury upon the bristling flies of pikemen. Their heavy 
war-clubs beat down and splintered the fragile spears of the Europeans, 
whose corslets, ruddy with the reflected fires mid which they fought, 
glinted back still brighter sparks from the hatchets of flint that crash¬ 
ed against them. The fierce veterans pealed the changing cry of 
many a well-fought field in other climes ; but wild and high the Indi¬ 
an whoop rose shrill above the din of conflict, until the boverimg 
raven in raid air caught up and answered that discordant shriek. 

De Grafo, in the meantime, surveyed the mme of action with 
eager intentness, expecting each moment to see the paler features of 
the Christian captive among the dusky females who ever and anon 
sprang shrieking from the blazing lodges, and were instantly hurled 
backward into the flames by fathers and brothers, who even thus 
would save them from the hands that vainly essayed to grasp their 
distracted forms. The Mohawks began now to wage a more success¬ 
ful resistance, and just when the fight was raging hottest, and the 

high.spirited Frenchman, beginning to despair of his prey, was about 

launching into the midst of it, he saw a tall warrior who had hith¬ 
erto been forward in the conflict, disengage himself from the melee* 
and wheeling suddenly upon a soldier, who had likewise separated 
from his party, brain him with a tomahawk, before he could make a 
movement in his defence. The quick eye of the young chevalier, 
too, caught a glance of another figure, in pursuit of whom, as she 
emerged with an infant in her,arms, from a lodge on the farther side 
of the village, the luckless Frenchman had met his doom. It was 
the Christian captive, the wife of Kiodego, beneath whose haud he 
had fallen. That chieftain now stood over the body of his victim, 
brandishing a war-club which he had snatched from a dying Indian 
near. Quick as thought, De Grais levelled a pistol at his head, when 
the track of the flying girl brought her directly in his line of sight, 
and he withheld his fire. Kiodego, in the meantime had been cut 
off from the rest of his people by the soldiers, who dosed in upon 
the space which his terrible arm had a moment before kept open. A 

last hope was lost. He made a gesture, as if about again to rush into the 
fray, and sacrifice his life with his tribesmen; and then perceiving 
how futile most be the act, he turned on his heel, and bounded after 
his retreating wife, with arms outstretched, to shield her from the 
dropping shots of the enemy. 
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now 
was 


but all thi 

so instantaneously that it was impossible for lie Grais 
eye upon the fugitives amid the shifting forms that glanced 
ly before him; and when, accompanied by Hanyost and seven others, 
he had got fairly in pursuit, Kiodego, who still kept behind his wife, 
was far in advance of the chevalier and his party. Her forest train¬ 
ing hid made the Christian captive as fleet of foot as an Indian 
maiden. She heard, too, the cheering Voice of her loved warrior 
behind her, and pressing her infant in her arms she urged her flight 
over crag and dell, and soon reached the head of a rocky pass, which 
it would take some moments for any but an American forester to 

the indefatigable Frenchmen 

steep 
husband 

o ' ibp 

ledge of rock that impends above her. But 
now again Kiodego is by her side; he lias lifted his wife to the cliff 
above, and placed her infant in her arms; and already, with renewed 
activity, the Indian mother is a speeding on to a cavern among the 
hills, well known as a fastness of safety. 

Kiodego looked a moment after her retreating" figure, and then 
coolly swung himself to the ledge which commanded the pass. He 
might now easily have escaped his pursuers; but as he stepped back 
from the edge of the cliff, and looked down the narrow ravine, the 
vengeful spirit of the red man was too strong within him to allow 
such an opportunity of striking a blow to escape. His tomahawk 
and war-club had both been lost in the strife, but he still carried at 
his hack a more efficient weapon in the hands of so keen a hunter. 
There were but three arrow's in his quiver, and th© Mohawk wag 
determined to have the life of an enemy in exchange for each of 
them. His bow was strung quickly, but with 
if there were no exigency to require haste, 
time to throw himself upon his breast, a few y 
the 


as much coolness as 
Yet he had scarcely 

the brink of 
the rest. 




the crags, and rolled, clutching the leaves in his death-agony, among 
tangled furze below. A second met a similar fate, and a third victim 

would probably have been added, if a shot from the fusil of Hanyost, 
who sprang forward and caught sight of the Indian just as the first 
man fell, had not disabled the thumb joint of the bold archer, even 

as he fixed his last arrow in the string. Resistance seemed now 

Kiodego again betook himself to flight. 






rush on the part of the whites; but the Indian 
before he perceived that the pursuing party, now reduced to six, had 
divided, and that three only followed him. lie had recognized the 
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Hanyost, among his enemies, and it was now apparent that that 

: — J of being misled by this ruse , had guided #I — 

tf 















impression. 

his present pursuers, he bounded across a mountain torrent, and then 

leaving his foot-marks, dashed in the yielding bank, he turned shortly 

on a rock beyond, recrossed the stream, and concealed himself behind 
a fallea tree, while his pursuers passed within a few paces of his 
covert. 

A broken hillock now only divided the chief from the point to 

directed his wife by a neither route, and to which the 







ing in the glen below him; and springing from crag to crag, he 
circled the rocky knoll, and planted his fool by the roots of a blasted 
oak that shot its limbs above the cavern, just as his wife had reached 
the spot, and pressing her babo to her bosom, sank exhausted am 
the flowers that waved in the moist breath of the cave. U chaw 

that at that very instant, De Grids and his followers had paused be. 

neath the opposite side of the knoll, from whose broken surface die 
foot of the flying Iudian had disengaged a stone, which crackling 
among the branches, found its way through a slight ravine into the 
glen below. The two Frenchmen stood in doubt for a moment. 
The musketeer, poiuling in the direction whence the stone had rolled, 
turned to receive the order of his officer. The chevalier, who had 
made one step in advance of a broad rock between them, leaned 
upon it, pistol in hand, half turning toward his follower; while the 
scout, who stood farthest out from the steep bank, bending forward 
to discover the mouth of the cave, must have caught a. glimpse of the 
sinking female, just as the shadowy form • of her husband was dis¬ 
played above her. God help thee now, hold archer! thy quiver 
is empty; thy game of life is nearly up; the sleuth-hound is upon 



savage 

Disabled, as he thought himself, the Mohawk had not dropped his 
bow in his flight. His last arrow was still griped in his bleeding 

fingers ; and though his stiffening thumb forbore the use of it to the 
best advantage, the hand of Kiodego had not lost its power.® The 
crisis which it takes so long to describe, had been realized by him 

in an instant. He saw how the Frenchmen, inexperienced In wood¬ 
craft, were at fault; he saw, too, that the keen eye of Hanyost had 
caught sight of the obiect of their Dursuit. and that further flight was 



rtie English mode of holding the arrow, as represented 
aborigines, who use the Uimnb for in purchase. 
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tunes. Bracing one 

the other swelled as if 
in 






, while the muscles of 
his body were collected 



twanging bow-string dismisses his last arrow 
hand of the spirit could alone have guided that shaft! But Waneyo 
smiles upon the brave warrior, and the arrow, while it rattles harm¬ 
less against the cuiras of the French officer, glances toward the victim 
for whom it was intended, and quivers in the heart of Ilanyost! 
The dying wretch grasped the sword-chain of the chevalier, whose 
corslet clanged among the crocks, as the two went rolling down to¬ 
gether ; and De Grais was not unwilling to abandon the pursuit when 
the musketeer, coming to his assistance, had disengaged him, 

1 4 * .1 . * ./'V* * 

corpse. 







their comrades, who were soon after on their march from the scene 
they had desolated ; while Kiodego descended from his eyry to col¬ 
lect the fugitive survivors of his band, and, after burying the slain, to 
wreak a terrible vengeance on their murderers ; the most of whom 
were cut off by him before they joined the main body of the French 
army. The Coun de Frontenac, returning to Canada, died soon af¬ 
terward, and the existence of his half-blood daughter was soon 
forgotten. And—though among the dozen old families in New York 
who have Indian blood in their veins, many trace their descent from 
the offspring of the noble Kiodego and his Christian wife, yet the 
hand of genius, asdisplayed in the admirable picture of Chapman and 
Adams, has alone rescued from oblivion the thrilling scene of the 
Mohawk’s last arrow ! 
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The subjoined picture was suggested by the beautiful poem 
Bryant on 44 An Indian at the b«rying-plaee of his fathers, 
scarcely fail to interest the beholder by its affecting approach to 
nature. 

appreciate 

mind should recur to those 



upon 
of t 



dare 

The wnlfand grapple with the bear. 9 " 

The simple Indian is the “ forest hero” of this western world, 
and tin? white man has but just set his foot upon its unsubdued 
shores. At an opening in the border of the forest, for 

——“They laid their dead 
By the ▼ant solemn skirts of the old groves,'” 

an Indian and his young and tender wife are observed weeping" over 
the grave of their first-born that they have just yielded to the earth. 

“ A low green hillock, two small gray stones, 

Rise over the place that hold its bones.” 

The swarthy Indian has set himself down beside a rude rock, and 
leans upon it, hiding his face in sorrow. Long raven hair veils the 
face of the young wife as 'she droops in the fulness of grief upon, 
her protector’s knee. In the rudeness and simplicity of their condi¬ 
tion, they wear but the customary blanket to shield their bodies, 
and the ornamented leathern moccasin to protect their feet. The 
only guaranty of a livelihood for the morrow, the sorrowing Indian 

his bow.—At their side lies the swathing 

whose lifeless 

body the “green hillock” has prematurely covered.—Close at hand 
their faithful companion, the dog, not altogether lacking 
gazing listlessly into the trees.—As if to soothe the loneliness 
grief, nature has arrested her elements, and a “ vast solemn still¬ 
s’* seems to reign around. While, on the one side, the huge 
trunk of a mighty oak ascends, spreading its branches high over the 
scene, the aspiring saplings upon the oilier seem striving to reach 
their topmost boughs the nethermost limbs of that father of the 
The affections of the wife have intertwined themselves with 

she 












vine has entwined 
and acquiring assurance in the enduring strength of 
extended itself into the branches. 













700 INDIAN PARENTS AT THEIR CHILD’S GRAVE. 
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man 



group, 4 plowed field extends itself, 




-“ Hewed the dark old wood* away, 

And gave the virgin field* to day.” 

Carrying the view still farther in the distance, and over various culti¬ 
vated fields, undulating, and studded here and there with clumps of 
trees, the eye meets a beautiful river, which, after threading its way 
among rocky hills and beetling cliffs, and along the overshadowing 
forests, debouches peacefully into the sea. Its quiet bosom, how¬ 
ever, bears a busy squadron of the white men’s ships, that have come 
to burthen themselves with the riches of this new-treasure land. Full of 





new 


,he 

monument of his bold enterprize, and easi 

lessens among the hills, and th 
among the far-retiring mountains on the one side, and 
which confuses its bounds with the horizon on the other. 

The following is the poem referred to, and illustrated in the en¬ 
graving : 



It i* ihe spot I came to seek— 

Illy father's ancient burying place, 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race, 
tl It the spot—I know it well— 

Of which our old traditions tell. 

For beie the upland bank sends oat 
A ridge toward the river side; 

I know Uie shaggy hills about, 

The meadows smooth and wide; 

The plains Hint, toward the oulhern sky 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 

o 

A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot v os here, 

And praise the lawns so fresh and green 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not—I would the plain 
lay in its lull old groves again. 

The sheep are on the slopes around, 

The cattle in the meadows feed, 

And labourers tom the crumbling ground 
Or drop the yellow seed, 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay, 
Whirl the bright chariot o’er the way. 

Methinks it were n nobler sight 

To wee these vales in woods arrayed. 

Their summits in the golden light, 

Their trunks in grateful shade, 

And herds of deer that bounding go 
O’er rills and prostrate trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all, 

The forest hero, trained to wnts, 
Quivered and plumed, and Iiibe and tall. 

A ltd se it tin i e cl w i tit g to i i o us »c a f it. 

Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 

Tiniii bank, in which the di fid were laid, 

1(1 W »» when It* toil wae ours i 
TBitber the artless Indian maid 


Brought svrMUlui of birds and flowers, 

And the gay chief and gifted seer 
Worshipped the God or th tinders there. 

But now the wheat is green and blah 
On clods that hide the warrior** breast, 
And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of hfat rest, 

And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 
Of hie large arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah. litlle though* the strong and bare, 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth, 

Or th* young wife, that weeping gave 
Her find-born to the earth, 

That the pale race, who waste us now, 
Among their bones stiould guide the plough 

They waste us—ay—like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away j 
And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day, 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea. 

But I behold a fearAil sign, 

To which the white man’s eyes ate blind 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine. 
And leave no trace behind, 

Save rums o’er line regions spread, 

And the white stones above the dead. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed; 

The melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood; 

And torrents dashed and rivulets played 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 

Those gratefiil sounds are heard no more, 
The springs are silent in the eon, 

The rivers, by the blackened shore, 

The lessening current run ; 

The realm our tribes ire crashed to get, 
May be a barren desert yet. 
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